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DEPARTME^'T   OF   PuBLlcI INSTRUCTION 

Superintendent's  office 

Albany,  March  6,  1S99 

To  the  legislature : 

It  is  my  agreeable  duty  to  transmit  to  you,  with  such  observa- 
tions and  recommendations  as  seem  to  me  most  worthy  of  your 
consideration,  the  exhibits  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  state^for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1898.  These 
constitute  the  forty-fifth  annual  report  of  this  Department  and  the 
fourth  under  my  administration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


State  Superintendent  of  Pullic  Instruction 


REPORT 


It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform  the  legisla- 
ture that  the  progress  made  along  educational  lines  per- 
taining to  the  public  school  system  has  been  more  than 
usually  satisfactory.  The  people  are  liberal  in  pro- 
viding for  the  support  of  the  schools  as  the  statis- 
tics bear  witness,  teachers  are  steadily  gaining  in 
professional  spirit,  public  interest  in  educational  move- 
ments is  increasing,  and  there  is  among  the  people 
a  constantly  growing,  healthy  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
best  results  that  the  public  schools  can  be  made  to 
secure.  I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  the  special  topics  hereinafter  presented  as  giv- 
ing somewhat  in  detail  the  work  of  the  year,  and  pre- 
senting for  its  consideration  educational  topics  now 
prominently  before  the  public. 

BEVISION  OF  THE  EDUGATIONAL  LAW 

The  statutes  relating  to  the  subject  of  education  in 
this  state  ai-e  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  It  is  more 
than  a  century  since  the  state  first  began  to  legislate 
upon  this  subject.  Since  then  the  division  of  the  state 
into  educational  districts,  the  free  school  supported  en- 
tirely by  taxation,  the  provision  for  compulsory  attend- 
ance^ the  certification  of  teachers  under  state  authority, 
the  right  of  the  state  to  require  certain  topics  to  be 
taught  in  its  schools,  the  obligation  resting  on  theJJ^^Jy®' 
state  to  provide  soone  system  of  education  for  its  defec- 
tive children,  the  necessity  of  professional  training 
for  teachers  employed  in  its  schools,  together  with  the 
growth  of  the  system  in  every  direction,  have  led  to 
the  separate  enactment  of  a  large  number  of  laws 
from  time  to  time,  without  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  existing  statutes  on  the  part  of  those  interested 
in  the  special  subject  then  under  discussion,  or  with 
little  thought  of  the  whole  as  a  state  system. 

While  this  condition  is  probably  true  to  an  extent 
in  regard  to  other  subjects  provided  for  by  statutes,  it 
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is  more  emphatically  true  of  the  statutes  relating  to 
the  subject  of  education.  Public  education  is  purely  a 
matter  of  public  concern.  No  private  interests  have 
been  seriously  afFeeted,  and  hence  they  have  not  made 
themselves  felt  in  procuring  the  enactment  of  statutes 
governing  the  system.  The  laws  relating  to  this  sub- 
Srsenenii  J^^^  ^^^  pmcticaJly  the  only  ones  of  general  public  in- 
n^odifled  ^^^cst  that  remain  uncodified,  and  they  are  at  present 
the  most  complicated  and  contradictory  body  of  laws 
upon  the  statute  books.  They  ought  to  be  the  plainest 
and  most  easily  understood.  Being  a  matter  of  purely 
public  concern  these  statutes  rarely  reach  the  courts 
for  judicial  interpretation  and  explanation^  as  is  the 
case  with  those  affecting  private  interests. 

To  a  very  large  degree  the  present  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  a  double  administration  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  state  resulting  in  dual  intrpection,  dual 
examination,  and  dtial  apportionment  of  public  funds 
>ami  system  and  school  library  moneys  by  two  departments,  each 
acting  independently  of  the  other,  and  each  maintain- 
ing at  increased  expense  the  necessary  force  to  do  the 
work  which  could  more  acceptably  be  done  by  one, 
is  owing  to  this  piece-meal  legislation. 

The  legislation  of  1853  permitting  the  organization  of 
academic  departments  in  certain  public  schools  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  this  anomalous  condition  of  our 
school  system-.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  state 
would  to-day  for  a  moment  entertain  a  proposition  to 
create  two  departments  to  administer  its  excise  law, 
one  collecting  taxes  and  issuing  licenses  to  en- 
gage in  that  traffic  in  rural  communities,  the  other 
in  its  cities;  each  issuing  licenses  and  enforcing  penal- 
ties in  utter  ignorance  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
Pwo  state  other.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  state  would  main- 
.o?crtJ»*"  *  tain  two  insurance  departments,  one  inspecting  and 
u^iTi^aV^  licensing  companies  to  transact  fire  insurance  and  the 
other  life  insurance;  or,  one  supervising  the  business 
transacted  in  rural  communities,  while  the  other  con- 
fined its  attention  to  those  soliciting  businiess  in 
more  thickly  populated  portions  of  the  state,  each 
governing  identically  the  same  interests,  yet  per- 
forming its  duties-  in  utter  disregard  of  and  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  work  performed  by  the  other. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  state  is  doing  in  its  public 
school  work,  and  it  is  proposed  in  certain  quarters  to 
still  further  extend  this  pernicious  system  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  licensing  of  teaohera,  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  to  issue  licenses  for  teachers  in 
certain  puiblio  schools  maintained  by  public  taxation, 
and  the  university  to  license  the  teachers  employed  in 
certain  other  public  schools  also  maintained  by  public 
taxation. 

The  public  school  maintained  by  public  taxation,  no 
matter  where  it  is  situated,  ought  to  be  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  a  single  department  of  the 
state  government.    To  maintain  two  departments  to 
perform  the  work  which  could  better  be  done  by  one,  main?»ined 
with  greater  economy  to  the  state  and  more  efficiency,  tiation^ 
is  so  plainly  unwise  and  against   all    principles   of  •  ^diV^one^ 
government,  that  it  is  surprising  not  only  that  the  department 
state  ever  entered  upon  the  system  in  1853,  but  that 
it  has  continued  it  so  long,  and  that  too,  when  there 
is  so  plainly  a  natural  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  work  to  be  done  by  these  two  departments. 

I  have  earnestly  urged  that  a  line  of  demarcation  be 
established  between  the  work  performed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  university  along 
the  following  lines: 

First.  That  every  school  maintained  by  general  tax- 
ation be  supervised  by  and  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
shall  issue  licenses  to  all  teachers  employed  therein, 
apportion  and  distribute  according  to  statute  all  public 
funds  raised  by  state  taxation  in  support  thereof,  and  demarcation 
have  charge  of  all  professional  schools  for  the  training 
of  teachers  therein. 

Second.  That  the  university  shall  assume  the  care 
of  all  school  libraries  as  a  part  of  the  general  library 
system  of  the  state,  of  all  private  schools  and  every 
other  department  of  educational  work  not  maintained 
by  public  taxation,  also  of  all  examinations  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  citizen  for  entrance  to  the  professions. 

This  line  of  demarcation  is  plain,  natural,  easily 
understood  by  every  one,  and  avoids  all  useless  waste 
of  money  in  maintaininig  two  branches  of  the  state 
government  performing  substantially  the  same  work. 
This  plan  has  been  discussed  largely  by  people  inter-  ma^ueV  of* 
ested  in  educational  work.  I  have  never  heard  an  sentiment 
objection  presented'  thereto  on  the  part  of  any  one,  ex- 
cept the  purely  sentimental  reason  that  because  of  the 
ancient  and  historic  traditions  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity, the  cause  of  education  might  somehow  be  en- 
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dangered  by  restonng  to  the  care  of  this  Department 
those  schools  which  were  partially  taken  therefrom  in 
1853  or  those  w^hich  have  been  organized  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  permitting  the  establishment  of 
academic  departments  in  public  schools  and  placing 
them  partially  under  the  control  of  the  university. 

The  time  will  soon  come,  I  am  convinced,  when  the 
legislature  will  correct  this  evil,  and  will  consolidate 
all  of  its  public  school  interests  and  place  them  under 
the  charge  of  this  Department,  separating  them  en- 
tirely from  other  branches  of  work  educational  or  other- 
wise. I  regret  exceedingly  that  this  can  not  be  accom- 
plished at  the  present  time.  Wiser  counsel  will  pre- 
vail in  the  near  future.  I  trust  that  although  this 
desirable  result  may  not  be  secured  at  present, 
it  will  not  operate  to  prevent  the  necessary  revision  of 
the  educational  law  at  the  present  session  of  the 
legislature,  l^he  statutory  revision  commission  have 
with  great  care  prepared  a  bill  completely  covering  this 
subject  and  carefully  codifying  existing  statutes.  It 
was  presented  to  the  legislature  last  year,  and  dis- 
cussed somewhat  at  length  before  the  educational  com- 
mittees. It  has  been  given  wide  circulatipn  among 
people  interested  in  education  in  the  state,  including 
the  school  authorities  of  cities,  the  teaching  profession, 
school  officers,  and  editors  of  educational  publications. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,not  a  «ingle  city  objects  to  its  pro- 
visions. Not  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  foiurteen  school 
commisisioners  of  the  state  objects  to  it.  No  objection 
has  been  received  from  any  of  the  60,000  school  officers 
in  the  state.  Not  one  of  the  more  than  30,000  teachers 
employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  criticises  its 
provisions.  Every  noranal  school  in  the  state  is  in 
favor  of  its  enactment.  This  great  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  school  officers,  teachers,  and  others 
interested  in  educational  work  especially  well  qualified 
to  judge  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions,  is  remark- 
able. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  revision  does  not, 
and!  probably  can  not,  at  present  correct  the  evil  to 
which  I  have  referred,  nevertheless,  in  my  judgment, 
it  is  a  most  careful  and  satisfactory  codification  of  the 
existing  laws  relating  to  education.  It  removes 
all  ambiguity  in  the  statute,  avoids  the  present  conflict 
existing  in  relation  to  many  subjects  therein,  makes 
clear  the  duty  of  all  school  officers,  and,  I  am  sure,  will 
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result  in  substantial  benefit  to  the  public  school  system 
of  the  state.  It  is  intended  therein  to  stop  where  it 
now  is  this  constant  encroaching  by  one  department 
upon  the  field  occupied  by  the  other.  I  think  it  accom- 
plishes the  result  intended  in  that  direction,  and  it 
meets  my  unqualified  approval. .  I  earnestly  urge  that 
it  be  adopted  at  the  present  session  of  the  legislature. 

'<  APPBOVED  GOUBSE  OF  STUDY/'  FOB  HiaH  SCHOOLS 

AND  ACADEMIES 

Chapter  1031  of  the  laws  of  1895  requires  the  State 
Superintendent   of   Public   Instruction   to  approve  a 
course  of  study  for  high  schools  and  academies,  gradua- 
tion from  which  shall  be  a  necessary  requirement  for 
entering  a  city  school  or  class  for  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers  approved  by  the  same  authority.     In 
October,  1895,  a  tentative  course  of  study  was  drafted  to 
meet  the  terms  of  this  law  by  the  council  of  superin- 
tendents then  sitting  at  Newburgh.  N.  Y.    This  course 
which  was  approved  by  me  and  published  in  full  in  my 
report  to  the  legislature  in  1897  was  given  a  three  years' 
trial  and  its  defects  and  excellencies  carefully  noted. 
It  was  accordingly  amended  and  now  represents  a  well-  of3,udy*"* 
balanced  and  progressive  course  of  secondary  instruc-  a"a«nded 
tion.    The  amount  of  time  given  to  each  subject  is 
more  definitely  stated,  and  the  course  while  strength- 
ened is  made  less  rigid  and  inflexible.  Options  are  in- 
troduced under  the  groups  of  history  and  science,  and 
the  purely  classical  courses  are  recognized.    At'  the 
same  time  these  options  are  restricted  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies arising  from  the  two  or  three  parallel  courses 
of  study  usually  found  in  every  high  school,  as  in  my 
opinion  too  wide  a  latitude  in  the  choice  of  studies  for 
immature  pupils  of  secondary  school  age  is  detrimental 
to  their  best  interests,  and  tends  towards  a  decidedly 
lower  grade  of  scholarship  and  mental  discipline  than 
does  adherence  to  a  standard  curriculum  framed  from 
experience  and  the  judgment  of  mature  minds. 

The  "  approved  course  "  of  study  as  revised  follows 
in  full: 

I  Approved  course 

A  course  of  study  in  a  high  school  or  academy  to 
receive  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  as  required  by  chapter  1031  of  the 
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laws  of  1895,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  encoarage  and  pro- 
mote the  professional  training  of  teachers,"  mast  in- 
clude the  following  as  a  minimum  requirement: 

1  English.  The  course  in  English  must  include 
granunar,  rhetoric  and  composition,  and  literature. 

Amount  of  time  required 

Grammar,  applications  of,  in  connection 
with  work  in  composition  and  litera- 
ture      100  hours* 

(A  thorough  course  in  grammar  before  entering  the  academic  grades 
will  be  accepted  aa  an  equivalent  to  the  100  houn  prescribed.) 

Rhetoric  and  composition 200  hours 

Literature 200  hours 

[NOTX.  The  requirements  of  the  association  of  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  for  admission  to  college  shall  be  the 
minimum  standard  for  the  work  in  literature.] 

2  History.  The  course  in  history  must  include 
American  history,  English  history,  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  and  civics. 

Amount  of  time  required 
BeTisMi         American  history 200  hours 

ooume  «>f 

study  for  (Including  60  hours  for  the  intensiye  study  of  some  special  period  of 

hlghftchools  American  history.) 

English    history 100  hours 

Greek  and  Roman  history 100  hours 

Civics   50  hours 

[Note.  200  hours  of  American  history  in  sub-academic  grades  will  be 
accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  100  hours  of  the  time  abore  prescribed  for 
this  subject.  Supplementary  reading  in  American  history  in  sub-academic 
grades  will  not  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  the  100  hours;  nor  will 
any  supplementary  reading  in  history,  of  less  than  2  years  extent  in  a 
graded  system,  be  considered  in  estimating  equivalents.] 

[Note.  200  hours  of  general  history  may  be  substituted  for  English 
Greek  and  Roman  history.] 

3  Mathematics.  The  course  in  mathematics  must 
include  a  review  of  arithmetic,  algebra  through  quad- 
ratics, and  plane  geometry. 

Amount  of  time  required 

Arithmetic  (review) 50  hours 

Algebra 200  hours 

Plane   geometry 200  hours 

4  Science.  The  course  in  science  must  include  phy- 
sics, chemisrtry,  physiography,  botany,  zoology,  and 
physiology.    Individual  laboratory  work  is  required. 

*The  term,  "  hour,"  as  used  in  this  course,  means  a  recitation  period 
of  not  less  than  46  minutes. 
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Amount  of  time  required 

Physics 200  hours 

Chemistry 100  hoars 

Physiography 50  hours 

Botany  and   zo51ogy 160  hours 

Physiology 50  hours 

[Note.  100  additional  hours  in  advanced  physics  or  advanced 
chemistry*  or  60  hours  in  each  subject,  may  be  substituted  for  the  work 
in  botany  and  to6\ogj.J 

[Note.  200  hours  of  physics,  including  elements  of  chemistry  applicable 
to  nature  study,  may  be  substituted  for  the  work  in  physics  and  chemistry 
in  courses  requiring  all  the  sciences  in  this  group.] 

5  Foreign  languages.  The  course  in  foreign  lan- 
guages must  include  either  Latin  or  French  or  German. 

Amount  of  time  required 

Latin 400  hours 

French 400  hours 

German 400  hours 

6  Drawing.  The  course  in  drawing  must  Include 
the  principles  and  practice  of  representation,  construc- 
tion, and  decoration. 

Amount  of  time  required 
Drawing  200  hours 

7  Vocal  Music.  The  course  in  vocal  music  must  in- 
clude vocal  culture  (in  class),  sight-singing  from  the 
staff,  and  the  common  technical  terms  used  in  vocal 
music. 

Amount  of  time  required 
Vocal   music 100  hours 

II  Classical  substitutions 

200  additional  hours  in  Latin  and  400  hours  in  Greek 
may  be  substituted  for  the  time  prescribed  for  chem- 
istry, physiography,  botany  and  zodlogy. 

200  additional  hours  in  Latin  and  400  hours  in  either 
French  or  German  may  be  substituted  for  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  chemistry,  physiography,  botany  and 
zo51ogy. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  unanimous  approval  with 
which  the  foregoing  course  of  study  has  been  accepted  d"p/ndeno« 
by  the  high  and  union  schools  of  the  state,  and  to  have  gchoo/J  and 
the  evidence  that  its  adoption  has  tended  to  strengthen  tt^^u^^ 
the  curriculums  therein.    The  high  schools  of  the  state 
are  doing  earnest  and  thorough  work  and  the  reports 
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of  our  inspectors  concerning  them  are  highly  satisfac- 
tory. The  high  school  is  a  recognized  and  indisi)ensable 
adjunct  to  our  public  school  system.  Any  public  ele- 
mentary school  system  which  revolves  about  itself,  so 
to  speak,  offering  no  incentive  for  advancement  and 
drawing  its  teachers  from  its  own  ranks  becomes  con- 
centered to  a  degree  prejudicial  to  normal  growth. 
Thehighschool  furnishes  the  solution  for  this  difficulty. 
Its  standard  carefully  adjusted  furnishes  a  goal  for 
which  the  elementary  school  may  strive.  It  is  an  in- 
centive for  study  and  work  to  the  bright  pupil  of  the 
elementary  grades,  and  its  influence  becomes  a  strong 
and  steady  uplift  to  the  grades,  almost  insensible  in  its 
action  but  none  the  less  powerful  and  constant. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  consider  the  high  schools  as  in 
any  sense  apart  from  the  public  school  system.  They 
High  schools  are  not  to  be  considered  as  connecting  links  to  higher 
•^side^d  institutions  of  learning,  or  as  "  verandas  "  about  the 
»p»jJ^''oin  main  structure.  They  are  the  logical  development  and 
•ohooi  extension  of  our  advanced  system  of  public  instruction 

and  so  closely  connected  and  interwoven  with  that  sys- 
tem that  any  attempt  to  consider  them  on  a  separate 
basis  is  futile.  In  a  sense  high  schools  are  the  most 
democratic  of  all  our  schools.  Higher  institutions  are 
largely  maintained  by  private  enterprise;  organized 
benevolence  does  in  many  countries,  and  would  in  all, 
if  necessary,  maintain  instruction  in  the  rudimentary 
branches.  The  high  school  is  established  solely  on  the 
d2moo"??uo*"  initiative  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
the  people.  We  cannot  have  popular  education  in  its 
true  sense  unless  we  provide  a  means  whereby 
the  best  pupils  of  the  grades  may  pursue  secondary 
studies  and  fit  themselves  for  larger  fields  of  usefulness. 
To  my  mind  the  best  public  school  system,  and  one 
toward  which  I  am  glad  to  saytheconditions  in  the  state 
of  New  York  are  steadily  tending,  is  a  carefully  graded 
elementary  course  of  eight  or  nine  years,  fully  preparing 
for  entrance  to  the  high  school  courseof  four  years  which 
in  turn  will  fit  pupils  for  college,  for  normal  schools 
*ubiio  ^^  ^^^  business.  Here  the  obligation  of  the  state  should 

school  cease,  except  as  to  those  who  enter  normal  schools  for 

*^*   °*  the  purpose  of  being  trained  for  teaching  in  the  public 

schools  of  the  state.  The  normal  school  course,  for 
entrance  to  which  graduation  from  a  high  school  or 
equivalent  scholarship  should  be  a  prerequisite,  should 
be  two  or  three  years  in  lengthy  according  to  the  gradeof 
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school  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach,  and  should 
contain  the  highest  maximum  possible  of  professional 
subjects  and  practice  work.  A  perfectly  articulated  sys- 
tem of  this  nature  will  be  of  the  highest  practical  utility 
to  the  state  and  a  model  for  any  commonwealth.  The 
groundwork  for  its  development  is  already  laid  and  in- 
deed in  many  localities  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  smooth 
working  order,  but  it  is  far  from  being  general  in  its 
application  and  the  highest  efficiency  of  our  public 
school  system  waits  its  full  development. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONEBS 

The  greatest  need  of  our  country  schools  is  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  inspection  and  supervision.  These 
must  come  through  school  commissioners  who  compose 
that  great  body  of  executive  officers  who  stand  alilce  in 
close  relation  to  this  Department,  to  teachers  and  trus- 
tees, and  to  the  people.  When  the  commissioner  is 
educated,  active,  and  intelligent,  the  administrative 
work  of  the  public  school  system  goes  along  smoothly  J^JSJe*"*^* 
and  efficiently,  in  unbroken  course  from  the  State  De- 
jyartment  of  Public  Instruction  to  officers  of  the  district 
schools,  while  if  he  be  ignorant  of  his  duties,  derelict  in 
performing  them,  or  unappreciative  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  his  position,  the  school  interests  of  his  particular 
district  and  of  the  entine  state  are  hampered  and  cor- 
respondingly barren  of  results.  As  a  rule  the  best 
school  men  of  the  commissioner  district  will  not  accept 
the  office  on  account  of  the  inadequate  salary  accom- 
panying it,  preferring  the  financial  returns  from  actual 
school  work  with  the  smaller  necessary  outlay  for  ex- 
penses. 

^\ny  adverse  criticism  upon  the  general  work  of  the 
school  commissioner  is  the  immediate  result  of  careless- 
ness or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  some  who  hold  the 
office,  and,  in  too  many  cases,  of  indifference  or  a  low 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  office  by  the  people 
of  the  district  in  which  such  commissioners  are  elected. 
I  believe  that  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  legislature  relating  to  the  qualifications  and 
pay  of  school  commissioners  is  desirable.  It  is  but  jus-  tioS»fo?' 
tice  to  the  many  earnest  and  effective  workers  among  ^®®* 
the  commissioners,  to  acknowledge  the  indebtedness  of 
this  Department  for  the  assistance  they  have  given  it 
by  their  cordial  co-operation  and  intelligent  perfor- 
mance of  duty.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  the  legisla- 
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ture  and  the  people  at  large  will  interest  themBelves  in 
seenring  the  best  possible  candidates  for  that  office  in 
the  coming  election,  as  conducive  to  the  best  iaterecrts 
of  the  public  schools. 

UNIFOBIC    CHAATEB    FOB    CITIES    07    THE    SECOND 

CLASS 

The  chapter  relating  to  public  instruction  contained 
in.  the  uniform  charter  for  cities  of  the  second  class 
which  was  enacted  by  the  last  legislature,  and  will  go 
into  effect  on  January  1,  1900,  contains  many  excel- 
lent provisions.  The  superintendent  of  schools  is 
given  power  to  determine  what  grades  shall  be  taught 
in  a  particular  school,  to. transfer  teachers  from  one 
school  to  another  or  from  one  grade  to  another,  to 
suspend  a  teacher  temporarily  for  cause,  to  transfer 
pupils  from  one  school  to  another,  and  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  admission,  examination  and  pro- 
motion of  pupils.  Teachers  are  to  be  appointed  from 
the  head  of  a  merit  list,  and,  after  a  probation  of  one 
year,  if  approved  by  the  board  of  education,  are  to  be 
regularly  appointed  to  serve  during  good  behavior, 
and  may  be  removed  only  for  cause,  after  a  hearing. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  teachers  and  officers  now  in 
service  is  also  to  be  during  good  behavior.  All  of  these 
provisions  are  excellent  and  ip  line  with  the  best  and 
most  progressive  thought  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  public  school  systems. 

While  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  superin- 
tendents of  schools  is  a  step  forward  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation,  and  the  safeguards  thrown 
around  the  appointment  and  tenure  of  office  of  teachers 
is  equally  praiseworthy,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
several  provisions  of  this  chapter  which  are  retrograde 
in  their  nature  and,  that  unless  repealed,  will  prove  ex- 
tremely harmful,  if  not  disastrous.  The  provisions 
governing  such  matters  as  the  purchase  of  text-books 
and  school  supplies,  the  repairs  to  buildings,  the  selec- 
tion of  school  sites  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  would 
seem  to  have  been  devised  to  augment  rather  than  to 
reduce  the  friction  of  the  machinery  of  administration. 
All  of  these  matters  should  be  managed  by  persons  of 
skill  and  experience  in  school  affairs,  should  be  com- 
mitted unreservedly  to  school  boards  and  their  trained 
officials,  and  should  not  be  controlled  or  administered 
by  other  departments  of  these  cities  that  cannot  furnish 
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the  akill  and  experience  necessary  to  wise  and  efficient  ^oirSl 
administratian.    The  provision  that  directs  the  appoint-  '^.^^^i/'®^* 
ment  of  a  corps  of  amateur  school  inspectors  with  in-  affairs 
quifidtorial  powers  is  especially  objectionable.    Intelli- 
gent inspection  by  an  officer  selected  by  competent 
authority,  with  special  reference  to  qualificatiouB  for 
such  work,  would  be  welcomed  by  boards  of  education, 
by   superintendents,   and   by   teachers,   because  such 
skilled  inspection  would  be  helpful  and  stimulating. 
On  the  contrary,  inspection  by  uninformed  and  un- 
trained persons,  however  zealous  and   well-meaning, 
mufit,  in  the  nature  of  things,  become  only  a  source  of 
constraint,  irritation,  and  needless  annoyance. 

FOBEIGN  IiAlTGTTAGES  IN  ELEMENTABY  SCHOOLS 

This  subject  was  treated  at  length  in  my  annual  re- 
port to  the  legislature  in  1897  under  the  topic,  "  enrich- 
ing the  grammar  grades."  My  views  were  then  given 
fully  (p.  12-17),  and  I  have  seen  no  occasion  to  modify 
them  in  the  least  since  that  time,  nor  shall  I  take 
occasion  to  repeat  them  here.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
academic  principals'  association  in  Syracuse,  however, 
in  December,  1897,  the  following  resolution  was  passed:  prinoi^ii' 

"Resolved,That  the  Superintendent  of  Public Instruc-  '••»»«««" 
tion  of  the  state  of  New  York  l)e  urged  to  encourage 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Latin  or  some  other 
foreign  language  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades." 

In  preparing  to  answer  this  request  I  determined  to 
ask  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  actively  in  the  work 
and  whose  opinions  based  on  thorough  experience  far 
outweigh  any  theoretical  demonstration.  About  six 
hundred  letters  were  sent  to  the  prominent  grammar 
school  masters  in  the  state  and  to  a  few  others  known 
to  have  given  this  subject  much  investigation.  The 
resolution  was  stated  without  comment  and  their  opin-  pnustioai 
ions  asked  for  or  against.  The  replies  were  a  revelation  aJkLd**** 
to  me  on  the  sentiment  of  the  state,  and  ha;d  I  been 
as  ardent  an  advocate  for  this  proposition  as  I  have 
been  for  conservatism  in  applying  it,  I  should  have  been 
thoroug>hly  convinced  of  its  impracticability  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Of  three  hundred  six  answers  two  hundred 
fifty-two  may  be  classed  as  against  the  proposition 
and  fifty-four  for  it.  The  chief  arguments  against  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  quotations  from  some  of  the 
replies  received: 

"Theoretically  the  introduction  of  Latin  or  German 
into  grammar  grades  is  all  right,  but  practically  it  is 
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wrong,  for  it  must  necessarily  crowd  out  some  part  of 
the  other  work  which  is  really  needed  by  every  boy  or 
girl  who  is  being  educated  in  the  public  schools.  My 
teachers  believe  the  time  spent  in  the  grammar  school 
is  now  none  too  long  for  the  work  demanded,  and  we 
should  be  loath  to  consider  the  introduction  of  addi- 
tional work." 

"  While  I  believe  that  a  language  introduced  in  the 
eighth  grade  would  be  of  benefit,  still  in  the  present 
crowded  condition  of  our  course  of  study,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  last  straw." 

"  Our  pupils  are  supposed  to  be  graduated  from  the 
grammar  schools,  taking  a  regents'  preliminary  exam- 
aipainsr'  luatiou  together  with  United  States  history,  physiology, 
reaointion  drawing,  music,  etc.,  at  the  age  of  14  years.  To  ac- 
complish this  thoroughly  taxes  the  average  pupil  to  the 
extent  of  his  physical  and  mental  ability  and  in  some 
instances  w^orks  injury  to  both." 

"  But  few  of  our  pupils  go  beyond  the  grammar 
grades  and  it  seems  like  sacrificing  the  many  for  the  few 
to  devote  time  to  a  non-essential  when  the  curriculum  in 
an  ordinary  modern  school  is  already  overcrowded." 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  can  be  much  more 
profitably  spent  in  studying  history,  civics,  together 
with  a  more  thorough  study  of  English." 

"  My  objections  are  numerous,  but  three  reasons  may 
be  stated:  First,  the  grades  are  full  enough  of  what  we 
must  have  finished  before  the  scholars  come  to  the  high 
school.  To  introduce  another  subject  into  the  grades 
would  only  increase  the  general  deficiency. 

Second,  I  should  judge  that  less  than  half  of  the 
grade  teachers  are  prepared  to  teach  a  foreign  language. 

Third,  if  the  subject  is  presented  as  it  should  be  in 
the  high  school,  the  full  language  requirements  may  be 
met  in  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  course." 

"  The  time  can  be  better  spent  in  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish which  is  now  receiving  much  less  attention  than  its 
importance  demands." 

"  The  grade  teacher  should  be  a  specialist  in  grade 
work  and  we  are  liable  not  to  find  this  at  its  best  com- 
bined with  a  specialist  in  Latin." 

"  Four-fifths  of  the  grammar  school  pupils  cannot 
read  the  English  language  intelligently,  and  as  for  writ- 
ing it — well  there  is  room  for  great  improvement.  Give 
us  time  to  fight  the  miserable  English  spoken  in  the 
homes  and  on  the  streets  and  let  the  Latin  '  requiescat 
in  pace.' " 
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"  The  resolution  no  doubt  is  an  outgrowth  of  modern 
educational  tendencies  bj  which  apperceptive  bases  for 
advanced  subjects  are  required  in  the  lower  grades. 
The  idea  is  good,  but  is  quite  overdone  already  by  the 
study  of  literature,  geometrical  conceptions,  parts  of 
geology,  etc.,  without  placing  an  additional  burden  upon 
the  grammar  schools  in  the  way  of  a  foreign  language." 

"  In  my  judgment  the  contemplated  enrichment  of  the 
grammar  school  course  by  the  study  of  Latin  or  German 
is  an  unwise  and  injudicious  measure.  That  grammar 
school  pupils  coming  to  secondary  schools  with  one  or 
more  years  in  either  language  is  to  the  interest  of 
secondary  schools,  I  admit.  To  such  pupils  in  such 
institutions  it  is  in  the  line  of  scholastic  advancement. 
But  because  of  the  comparatively  few  thus  benefited, 
to  recjuire  from  all  eighth  or  ninth  year  pupils  the 
study  of  either  language,  would .  seriously  affect  their 
progress  in  more  important  branches.  During  those 
years  we  need  more  time  in  which  to  give  our  pupils 
greater  command  of  the  English  language,  which  in- 
cludes a  choice  and  an  ever  enlarging  vocabulary,  the 
study  of  words,  accuracy  in  spelling;  indeed  all  that 
pertains  to  a  business  education.  More  we  cannot  do 
well.  No  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  living  or 
dead,  however  accurate  and  profound,  can  compensate 
the  American  boy  or  girl  for  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  mother  tongue." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  competent  teachers  for  I^atin 
in  the  secondary  schools.  The  difficulty  will  be  in- 
creased a  hundred-fold  by  introducing  Latin  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades." 

The  chief  arguments  for  the  resolution  were: 

"  My  reasons  in  fav9r  of  the  proposition  are  as  fol- 
lows: First,  securing  a  vocabulary  and  learning  the 
inflections  of  a  foreign  language  is  mostly  a  matter  of 
memory  and  may  begin  early. 

Second,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  indispe/isable  to  a  ftX^*©?**^ 
perfect  knowledge  of  our  own  language.  resolution 

Third,  it  would  pave  the  way  for  college  work. 

Fourth,  it  would  widen  the  pupil's  mental  horizon. 

Fifth,  it  w^ould  be  an  offset  to  the  present  tendency 
with  some  educators  to  dethrone  classic  study." 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  beginning  Latin  in  the  ninth  year 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  better  results  in  the 
study  of  English. 
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Secondy  as  a  means  of  teaching  careful  word  analysis. 

Third,  because  in  Latin  are  found  the  root  words  upon 
which  the  majority  of  scientific  terms  are  based. 

Fourth,  Latin  being  primarily  a  memory  study,  it 
should  be  commenced  while  the  memory  faculty  is 
active. 

Fifth,  it  leads  up  to  a  critical  study  of  the  ancient 
classics." 

My  views  expressed  to  the  grammar  school  princi- 
pals' association  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  public 
school  system  the  resolution  was  impractical  was  unani- 
mously approved.  There  seemed  no  good  opportunity 
to  make  a  report  directly  to  the  academic  principals. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  however,  on  the  main 
proposition.  No  one  more  thoroughly  appreciates  the 
disciplinary  value  of  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  two  years 
before  the  high  school,  or  the  practical  value  of  oral 
The  proposi-  French  or  G-erman  during  the  same  period.  Where 
^prMtuta-  ^  great  percentage  of  the  pupils  remain  in  school 
^1*  through  the  secondary  grades  and  where  the  conditions 

in  the  school  and  the  environment  of  the  community 
warrant  it,  I  would  heartily  approve  its  introdtuction. 
But  where,  as  is  the  case  of  four  fifths  of  our  schools, 
ninety-four  ouit  of  every  one  hundred  children  leave 
school  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  grades,  and  cannot 
follow  up  the  language  or  become  proficient  in  it;  and 
where  subjects  of  an  equal  disciplinary  value  and  of 
much  higher  practical  utility  with  reference  to  their 
work  in  life  can  be  more  thoroughly  and  profitiaibly 
taught,  I  /believe  it  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  broad 
conuuon  sense  to  leave  to  the  secondary  schools  the 
training  in  foreign  languages.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  present  condition  of  our  pu'blic  school  system  con- 
sidered in  its  entiretv  warrants  no  other  conclusion*  If 
we  find  we  have  time  to  spare  in  our  grammar  grades 
let  us  give  it  to  the  study  of  history. 


The  number  of  appeals  brought  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent, under  the  provisions  of  title  14  of  the  con- 
solidated school  law  of  1894,  increases  yearly^  and  is 
likely  to  continue  to  increcise  until  the  provisions  of 
the  school  law,  relative  to  the  manner  of  holding 
school  meetings,  the  levying  of  school  district  taxes, 
and  for  the  government  of  the  schools  generally,  are 
better  understood  and  obeyed. 
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During  the  year  1898  one  hundred  twenty-flve  ap- 
I>eal6  haire  been  examined  and  disposed  of,  sixty-three 
oif  which  have  been  examined  and  decided  since  Sep- 
tember 1,  1898.  This  is  an  increase  of  twenty-flve  per  xamberof 
cent  over  the  num'ber  of  appeals  decided  during  the  •p*^*** 
year  1897.  In  addition  many  decisions  have  been  ren- 
dered upon  applications  for  the  re*hearing  of  appeals, 
and  orders  have  been  made  upon  petitions  for  the  stay 
of  proceedings  on  the  part  of  school  district  officers 
under  proceedings  taken  at  school  district  meetings, 
in  the  assessment  of  school  district  taxes,  the  with- 
holding of  public  nnmeys,  and  upon  orders  of  school 
commissioners  in  forming,  altering  and  dissolving 
school  districts,  condemning  school  houses,  etc.  De- 
cisions have  also  been  made,  other  than  in  appeals  up- 
on submission  to  me,  upon  agreed  statemenits  of  facts 
signed  by  the  contesting  parties,  in  relation  to  the  elec- 
tion of  school  district  officers,  or  the  eligibility  of  per- 
sons claimed  to  have  been  elected  to  hold  such  offices, 
and  upon  many  other  contentions  arisjng  relative  to 
the  construction  of  provisions  of  the  school  law.  Al- 
though this  Department  annually  distributes  amonp: 
school  officers  large  numibers  of  the  consolidated  school 
lawB,  and  special  circulars,  ^ving  sx>ecifio  directionB 
for  the  holding  of  la/wful  school  meetings,  there  is  no 
diminution  in  the  number  of  appeals  or  in  the  volume 
of  correspondence.  This  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the  fre- 
quent change  of  school  officers,  a  practice  which  has 
little  to  commend  it. 

OWKEIBSHIP  07  SCHOOL  BXJILDINaS 

By  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  title  7  of  the  con- 
solidated fichool  law,  the  inhabittamts  of  common  school 
districts  are  authorized  to  vote  a  tax  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  district  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of 
school  buildings  or  rooms,  or  sites  upon  which  to  erect 
school  buildings.  Even  when  the  inhabitants  shall  f*"^,«" "' 
have  authorized  such  leasing  of  school  rooms  or  build-  ***  °* 
ings,  the  trustees  are  limited  to  an  expenditure  of  fifty 
dollars  in  any  year  for  such  rental  unless  the  inhabi- 
tants at  a  district  meeting  shall  have  voted  a  specific 
tax  of  a  larger  amount  for  such  purpose  as  provided 
in  subdivision  5  of  section  47  of  title  7  of  the  school 
law.  Such  leasing  of  property  for  school  purposes  in 
common  school  districts  is  still  further  characterized 
as  being  temporary  in  its  character  by  the  provisions 
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of  section  50  of  title  7  of  the  consolidated  school  law, 
which  provides  as  follows: 

"  Whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  due  accom- 
modation of  the  children  of  the  district,  by  reason  of 
any  considerable  number  of  said  children  residing  in 
portions  of  said  districts  remote  from  the  school-house 
in  said  district,  thereby  rendering  it  difficult  for  them 
in  inclement  weather  and  in  winter  to  attend  school 
at  such  school-house,  or  by  reason  of  the  room  or  rooms 
in  said  school-house  being  overcrowded,  or  for  any  other 
sufficient  reason  the  due  accommodation  of  said  children 
cannot  be  made  in  said  school-house,  they  shall  estab- 
lish a  temporary  or  branch  school  or  schools  in  such 
place  or  places  in  said  district  as  shall  best  accommo- 
date such  children,  and  hire  any  room  or  rooms  for  the 
keeping  of  said  temporary  or  branch  school  or  schools, 
and  fit  up  and  furnish  said  room  or  rooms  in  a  suitable 
manner  for  conducting  such  school  or  schools  therein. 
Any  expenditure  made  or  liability  incurred  in  pursuance 
of  this  section  shall  be  a  charge  against  the  district." 

The  only  provision  of  the  law  authorizing  the  rental 
of  rooms  or  buildings  for  school  purposes  in  union  free 
school  districts  is  found  in  subdivision  C  of  section  15 
of  title  8  of  the  consolidated  school  law,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  said  board  of  education  of  every  union  free 
school  district  shall  severally  have  power,  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty : 

"  To  hire  any  room  or  rooms  in  which  to  maintain 
and  conduct  schools  when  the  rooms  of  the  school-house 
or  houses  are  overcrowded,  or  when  such  school-house 
or  houses  are  destroyed,  injured  or  damaged  by  the 
elements,  and  to  fit  up  and  furnish  such  room  or  rooms 
in  a  suitable  manner  for  conducting  a  school  or  schools 
therein." 

It  seems  clearly  to  be  the  policy  of  the  statute  that 
school  districts  and  municipalities  shall  own  the  build- 
ings in  which  their  public  schools  sihall  be  conducted. 
The  statute  has  wisely  guarded  the  power  conferred 
sutnte  con-  upou  boards  of  education  and  school  district  trustees 
ab?oiiit«'  in  the  rental  of  school  property  by  limiting  the  exercise 
ownership  ^^  thcse  powcrs  to  cascs  of  emergency,  such  as  "  when 
the  rooms  are  overcrowded "  or  when  the  "  school- 
houses  are  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  elements  "  or 
when  it  is  "  difficult  for  children  to  attend  in  inclement 
weather  in  winter,"  etc.,  showing  clearly  that  such  rent- 
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iDg  is  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  meet  some  urgent  necessity  or  emergency. 

The  experience  of  the  Department  in  all  cases  where 
localities   have   violated   this   plain   provision   of   the 
school  law  and  have  pennanently  leased  buildings  for 
school  purposes  clearly  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of 
these  statutory  enactments.    The  question  of  the  right 
of  localities  thus  to  permanently  lease  buildings  for 
school  purposes  has  been  before  the  Department  three  p^j^^^^^^. 
times  during  the  present  administration  and  in  every  leaMi  con- 
case  the  principle  that  localities  must  own  the  build-  aoh^ipoiioy 
ings  in  which  their  schools  are  conducted,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  has  been  insisted  upon  by  me. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  substitution  of  some  other 
interest  to  be  conserved,  for  that  educational  spirit 
which  makes  the  school  a  permanent  public  institution 
of  the  community  well  and  comfortably  provided  for 
at  public  expense,  has  been  detrimental  to  the  educa- 
tional sentiment  of  the  community. 

Incidental  to  this  question  of  the  rental  of  buildings 
in  each  of  the  cases  referred  to  has  been  the  question 
of  the  policy  of  permitting  the  teachers  employed  in 
the  public  schools  to  wear  the  garb  or  dress  worn 
exclusively  by  the  members  of  any  religious  sect 
or  denomination.  When  this  question  has  been  S^r^ijyfon^- 
before  me,  I  have  uniformly  held  that  teachers  yj«J^^JJ^^*J" 
enaployed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  must 
discontinue  the  use  in  the  school-room  of  such  dress 
or  garb.  In  so  deciding,  I  have  followed  the  prece- 
dent established  by  my  predecessor  in  this  Depart- 
ment^ Superintendent  Draper.  A  contrary  decision 
upon  this  question  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  led 
to  the  enactment  of  a  statute  by  the  state  forbid- 
ding such  practices,  so  that  the  principle  established 
in  this  state  is  in  accord  with  the  law  and  practice 
in  that  state.  If  a  contrary  practice  is  to  prevail  in 
this  state,  or  is  desired  by  the  people,  it  should  be 
secured  by  the  enactment  of  some  statute  permitting  it. 

Until  the  enactment  of  some  statute  directing  another 
course,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  settled  and  estab- 
liehed  policy  of  this  state  that  localities  must  own  the  Poitcy  of 
buildings  in  which  their  public  schools  are  conducted,  ****  *****^ 
unless  the  conditions  specified  in  the  statutes  herein 
referred  to  shall  exist,  and  that  the  wearing  of  such 
distinctive  garb   or  dress   by   the  teachers  employed 
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therein,  while  in  the  schoal-room,  is  not  in  accord  with 
The  non-sectarian  policy  of  our  public  school  system. 

If  this  view  does  not  meet  with  public  approval,  ap- 
peal should  be  made  to  the  legislature. 

EXAMINATIONS 

The  results  of  the  uniform  system  of  examinations 
for  the  pasrt  year  show  a  substantial  advance  over  those 
of  any  previous  year  since  the  adoption  of  the  system. 
During  the  past  year  five  examinatione  were  held  in 
.  each  of  the  several  school  commissioner  districts  of 
the  state  and  in  most  of  the  cities.    They  were  at- 
tended by  17,457  candidates.     Of  this  number,  5,322 
SfrSl**  Mt    succeeded  in  obtaining  certificates,  and  12,135  failed, 
year  About  seveuty  per  cent   of  those  who  desired  to  pur- 

sue the  work  of  teaching  were  denied  this  privilege  be- 
cause they  did  not  possess  the  necessary  scholarship. 
The  present  method  of  determining  the  qualifications 
of  teachers  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  debarring  this 
large  body  of  incompetent  persons  from  entering  the 
teaching  profession. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  held  that  the  teach- 
ers in  the  cities  of  Hornellsville  and  Coming  are  re- 
quired to  obtain  their  certificates  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  this  Department.  The  local  school  authori- 
ties of  these  cities  acquiesced  in  this  decision,  and  the 
examination  and  certification  of  teachers  in  these  cities 
is  now  under  the  supervision  of  this  Department.  The 
J?sy"tem"in  ouly  cities  Otf  the  state  in  which  no  teacfhers  are  licensed 
oitiea  ^y  state  au/thority  are  Middletown,  New  York,  and 

Yonkers.  In  the  cities  of  Albany,  Buffalo,  and  James- 
town, training  schools  have  been  organized,  and  the 
members  of  these  schools  are  examined  and  licensed 
under  the  rules  of  this  Department.  In  the  remaining 
thirty-three  cities  all  teachers  employed  are  examined 
and  licensed  under  state  authority. 

As  the  result  of  examinations  completed  in  August, 
1898,  state  certificates  were  issued  to  sixty-two  per- 
sons.   These  persons  are  now  legally  qualified  to  teach 
for  life  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  with- 
8tat«oertifl-  ^"^  further  examination.    In  1894  only  one  hundred 
cat«8  an^j  ninety-nine  candidates  attended  the  state  exami- 

nations, but  in  1898  there  were  five  hundred  and  sixty 
candidates — the  largest  number  in  a/ttendanoe  in  any 
year  since  such  examinations  have  been  held. 
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The  number  of  uniform  examinations  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  has  been  reduced  to  four,  one  being  held 
every  three  months.     This  change  enables  the  regu- 
lar examination  force  to  consider  papers  with  delibera- 
tion and  permits  the  Department  to  report  the  re- 
sult of  any  examinatioin  early  enough  for  candidates 
who  have  failed  in  any  of  the  subjects  to  prepare  in  Nonib«rof 
such  subjects  before  the  next  examination.    The  de-  JSJJJ^JJJ" 
creased  number  of  examinations  will  decrease  the  cler-  du««d 
ical  and  supervisory  work  of  school  commissioners  and 
of  this  Department,  amd  also  the  expense  of  the  ex- 
amination work.    It  will,  however,  afford  every  teacher 
in  the  state  ample  opportunity  to  procure  cerrtiflcateB, 
as  they  are  allowed  to  combine  the  standings  of  all  ex- 
aminations taken  within  one  year. 

At  the  inception  of  the  uniform  examination  system 
it  was  recognized  that  some  provision  must  be  made 
to  relieve  teachers  from  re-examination  as  soon  as  they 
had  shown  a  suitable  knowledge  of  subjects  and  had 
demonstrated  their  teaching  ability  by  actual  exx)eri- 
enee.  It  was  then  provided  that  teachers  holding 
first  grade  oertifioaites  should  be  recognized  as  {Kwsess- 
ing  the  knowledge  and  ability  required. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  excellent  teachers  in 
the  lower  grades  of  school  work  fail  to  reach  the  edu- 
cational requin^ments  for  a  first  grade  certificate,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  es^tablish  the  following  plan 
for  their  relief:  A  merit  system  has  been  arranged  by 
which  candidates  who  obtain  at  least  90^  in  any 
subject  shall  be  exempt  from  re-examination  in  that 
subject  The  plan  also  provides  that  a  candidate 
who  shall  obtain  at  least  90^  in  all  subjects  for 
a  second-grade  certificate  shall  receive  a  certificate 
of  that  grade  renewable  upon  its  expiration  without  M«ri»  wjuum 
further  examination,  this  process  to  be  continued  eo 
long  as  the  person  holding  such  certificate  remains  in 
the  profession  and  teaches  at  least  two  of  the  three 
years  for  which  the  certificate  is  issued.  A  premium 
is  thus  placed  upon  superior  scholarship  and  upon  con- 
tinuous service  in  teaching.  It  is  expected  that  this 
plan  will  not  only  relieve  teachers  from  the  strain  and 
worry  of  recurring  examinations,  but  that  the  advanced 
scholarship  which  they  must  possess  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  provisions  will  give  increased  eflBciency  to  their 
work  in  the  school  room. 
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COLLEGKE    GKADUATES    CEKTIFICATES 

Since  the  pa^ssage  of  the  law  in  1888  authorizing  the 
State  Superintendent  to  issue  certificates  to  graduates 
of  colleges  who  have  had  three  years'  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching  since  graduation,  nearly  six  hundred 
college  graduates'  certificates  have  been  issued.  These 
certificates  are  issued  only  upon  evidence  of  good 
character  and  ability  as  teachers.  The  result  is  that 
many  college  graduates  have  been  encouraged  to  re- 
main in  the  teaching  profession.  The  fact  that  so  few 
graduates  of  our  colleges  and*  universities  enter  the  pro- 
fession is  very  suggestive,  and  naturally  leads  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  what  further  inducements  can  be  offered. 
College  graduates  seem  to  drift  into  business  callings, 
and  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology. 
The  natural  inference  is  that  business  and  the  profes- 
sions offer  better  incomes  than  teaching. 
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TEACHEBS   INSTITXTTES 

The  increasing  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  teachers 
institutes  has  been  maintained  during  the  year,  and  their 
place  in  the  state  scheme  for  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers  has  been  more  clearly  defined  and  em- 
phasized. The  letters  of  commen(?ation  for  their  work 
received  fnom  prominent  teachers  have  been  much 
greater  in  number  than  heretofore,  and  adverse  criti- 
cism has  been  less.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the 
value  of  institute  work  is  the  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  cities  and  villages  exempt  by  law  from  attend- 
ance upon  institutes,  which  voluntarily  close  their 
schools  and  attend  the  sessions  regularly.  Upon  the 
request  of  the  boards  of  education  of  Binghamton,  Ni- 
agara Falls,  Ogdensburg,  Olean,  Oswego,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  Rome,  and  Watertown,  special  institutes  were  held 
in  those  cities,  and  superintendents  and  teachers  alike 
have  been  profuse  in  expression  of  appreciation  of  the 
instruction  imparted. 

Nearly  all  the  institutes  held  during  the  year  have 
been  graded,  and  the  demand  for  such  organization 
constantly  increases.  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the 
graded  organization  has  grown  into  a  necessity  if  in- 
stitutes are  to  keep  pace  with  the  steady  improvement 
in  the  teaching  force.  The  old  idea  that  instiftuftes  were 
orsranized  and  held  for  the  benefit  of  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced teachers  has  given  place  to  the  more  advanced 
idea  tjiat  they  should  be  made  helpful  to  all  and  espe> 
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cially  so  to  the  best  element  of  the  teaching  force.  The 
increased  cost  of  graded  institutieshas  somewhat  embar- 
raseed  this  Department,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to 
economize  in  the  matter  of  ©killed  help  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  beat  results,  in  order  to  keep  within  the  limitB 
of  appropriations.  What  is  most  needed  in  this  work  at 
the  present  time  is  an  addition  to  the  force  of  special 
instructors  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  several  state 
normal  schools  may  not  be  so  much  broken  by  supply- 
ing assistants  for  the  institutes. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  publicly  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  efficient  assistance  in  the  institute 
work  rendered  bv  the  several  normal  schools  of  the 
state  through  members  of  their  respective  faculties, 
and  by  the  regents  of  the  university  through  inspec- 
tors Wheelock  and  Davidson. 

TVTiile  I  have  no  disposition  to  claim  that  the  insti- 
tute work  may  not  yet  be  materially  improved,  I  have  Keo«nt 
no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  no  branch  of  the  edu-  !^nY*^*" 
cational  service  has  shown  more  decided  improvement 
in  recent  yiare  than  has  this. 

The  following  table  compares  the  statistics  of  1897-8 
with  those  of  1896-7,  but  does  not  include  the  attend- 
ance upon  institutes  held  in  cities: 

1897-8  189(^7 

[  men 3,696  3,450 

*  X.     ^  J   women 12,385         12,499 

Attendance  ^   ^^^^j ^^^^^^         ^5  CJ49 


I  aggregate  days .. .  79,629  78,732 

Local  expenses f3,791  51  f3,848  59 

Number  of  district  institutes 100  104 

Number  of  city  institutes 8  3 

SXnOCEB  INSTITXTTES 

Pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legislature,  summer  insti- 
tutes were  held  at  Chautauqua,  Grreenport,  Ithaca  and 
Thousand  Island  Park,  from  July  11  to  July  30, 
the  work  being  similar  to  that  done  in  the  summer  in- 
stitutes of  1897.  The  faculties  provided  for  these  insti- 
tutes were  unusually  strong,  the  attendance  prompt  and 
regular,  and  the  teachers  in  attendance  interested  and  *^"*«*~ 
studious.  The  spirit  manifested  and  the  earnestness 
shown  were  most  praiseworthy,  especially  when  it  is 
noted  that  the  institutes  are  held  during  the  warmest 
summer  weather  and  at  the  close  of  a  year  of  exhausting 
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work  in  tbe  school  room.  The  number  registered  in  the 
purely  professional  courses  was  much  larger  than  in 
1897,  a  condition  to  be  expected  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  average  teaching  experience  of  the  members 
in  attendance  was  7.95  years. 

1  regret  to  report  that  the  number  of  teachers  from 
outside  the  immediate  localities  who  attended  the  insti- 
tutes held  at  Greenport  and  Ithaca  was  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  expense  necessary  to  equip  and  con- 
duct them  properly,  and  that  I  am  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  meetings  at  Chautauqua  and  Thou- 
sand Island  Park  will  amply  meet,  the  present  demand 
for  summer  institutes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  relating  to 
attendance: 


Men 


Chautauqua   50 

Greenpart  11 

Ithaca 25 

Thousand  Island  Park.  33 


^omen 

Totel 

Had  ez- 

p«rl»iic«  in 

teaeblDK 

462 

512 

492 

125 

135 

114 

169 

194 

160 

182 

215 

205 
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It  is  especially  gratifying  to  record  the  developments 
of  the  year  in  this  department  of  educational  work. 
Remarkable  unity  of  purpose  and  harmony  of  action 
have  prevailed  throughout.  The  efforts  to  systematize 
the  work  more  fully  and  to  beget  a  still  higher  degree 
of  efficiency  both  in  the  recitation  and  in  the  practice 
have  met  with  favor  and  been  carried  out  with  zeal  and 
discretion.  One  hundred  training  classes  and  schools 
have  been  under  instruction  during  the  year,  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  1,774.  Each  class  has  re- 
ceived at  leaj&t  two  visitations  from  inspectors  of  this 
Department,  in  addition  to  the  visitatione  of  the  school 
commissioner  and  the  local  superintendent.  The  reports 
of  these  inspections  demonstrate  further  iniprovement 
in  the  maturity,  quality  and  scholastic  preparation  of 
the  members,  increased  efficiency  in  instruction,  and 
more  systematic  and  well-directed  observation  and 
practice  work.  The  results  of  the  department  exam- 
inations bear  out  these  conclusions.  Out  of  1,461  can- 
didates for  certificates,  1,079,  or  nearly  seventy-four 
per  cent,  were  successful. 
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In  this  connectiom  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth 
and  progress  since  the  present  standard  was  adopted 
in  1895,    The  first  year  572  candidates,  or  66j<  were 
saccessfnl.    The  second  year  766,  or  lift  were  snc- 
cefisfnl.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  cer- 
tifioates  issued  in  any  one  year  has  increased  from  672, 
in  1895-6,  to  1,079,  in  1897-8;  and  that  the  percentage 
of  soccessful  candidates  has  increased  from  66jt  to 
74j^.    In  the  same  years  the  number  of  third  grade  cer-    ^^^ 
tificates  issued  has  decreased  from  3,255  to  1,182.    The  inSmns 
training  class  is  therefore  making  good  progress  in  the  *^ 
work  for  which  it  was  created,  to  provide  trained  teach- 
ers for  the  rural  schools. 

By  protecting  the  small  classes  through  assuring  the 
institutions  that  instruct  them  a  minimum  compensa-  2m„,^„^ 
tion  irrespective  of  numbers,  in  harmony  with  a  pro-  couipen»i»- 
vision  of  the  educational  bill  now  before  the  legisla- 
ture, far-reaching  advantages  will  result.  The  trite 
saying  **  no  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link  " 
has  a  forcible  application  here.  The  course  of  study, 
the  length  and  number  of  recitation  periods  and  the 
qualifications  required  of  teachers  must  be  adapted  to 
the  weakest  rather  than  to  the  strongest  classes.  The 
best  directed  efforts  therefore  must  be  to  make  the 
weakest  as  strong  as  the  strongest. 

Through  the  training  school  is  provided  a  means  of 
securing  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  for  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades  of  the  city  school.  The  statute 
requires  a  <high  standard  of  qualifications  for  member- 
ship and  a  minimum  course  of  thirty-eight  weeks  of 
instruction,  leaving  it  to  local  authorities  to  require 
such  additional  qualifications  as  they  may  desire.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  wherever  practicable,  the  local  au- 
thorities should  extend  the  course  of  study  over  at  fonw^^^  **' 
least  one  and  one-half  years.  In  no  other  way,  at  so 
small  an  outlay,  can  a  greater  advantage  result  both  to 
the  teachers  and  to  the  schools  than  by  requiring  this 
additional  half  year  in  preparation  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. 

NOBMAL  SCHOOLS 

During  April  and  May,  1898,  I  delegated  one  of  my 
deputies  to  visit  and  inspect  each  of  the  state  nor- 
mal schools.  This  was  the  first  continuous  and  official 
inspection  of  the  normal  schools  in  their  history,  and  fw^SfoIr 
many  important  facts  were  brought  out.  The  excellen- 
cies and  defects  of  the  schools  were  carefully  noted, 
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both  in  reft^rence  to  their  educational  work  and  their 
material  equipment,  and  as  a  result  of  the  inspections 
many  advantageous  changes  have  been  made.  Fol- 
lowing this  visit  of  inspection,  I  sent  an  agent 
who  made  a  careful  inventory  of  all  the  property 
belonging  to  the  state  in  each  school,  together  with 
the  first  cost  of  each  piece  and  its  estimated  value  at 
the  present  time.  These  inventories  are  on  file  in  the 
Department. 

More  than  the  usual  number  of  bills  providing  for  ad- 
ditional normal  schools  were  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture last  winter,  but  none  of  them  were  successful  and 
none  of  them  had  the  supi>ort  of  this  Department.  The 
appropriations  asked  for  amounted  to  about  one  million 
dollars.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  previ- 
ous reports  that  there  is  no  immediate  necessity  for  in- 
Nomore  creasiug  the  number  of  normal  schools.  Should  the 
n^mry  accommodatious  of  the  present  schools  become  inade- 
quate at  any  time,  I  believe  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  enlarge  the  equipment  of  the  existing  plants 
rather  than  to  create  new  ones.  I  believe  it  wise,  how- 
ever, to  properly  eii|uip  and  maintain  the  normal  schools 
we  have.  Many  of  them  are  far  from  being  model  struc- 
tures. Many  are  old  and  need  improving  and  modern- 
izing. This  will  require  a  steady  outlay  of  money,  and 
we  cannot  reasonably  undertake  the  erection  of  new 
buildings.  During  the  year  $86,868  was  expended  in 
repairs  and  improvements,  and  further  expenditures  in 
this  direction  are  absolutely  necessary. 

A  plan  has  been  inaugurated  and  nearly  completed 
whereby  the  Department  has  on  file  detailed  plans  of 
all  our  normal  schools  drawn  on  a  uniform  scale. 

The  entrance  requirements  to  the  normal  schools 
which  were  increased  two  years  ago  have  fully  met  cup 
expectations  in  improving  the  scholarship  and  efficiency 
of  normal  entrants.  Some  cases  of  seeming  hardship 
have  been  reported,  but  no  more  than  would  naturally 
Entrance  re-  occTir  in  initiating  any  new  system.  We  have  en- 
^miremenu':  deavoped  to  adjust  equitably  all  such  cases,  but  after 
the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year  all  entrance  re- 
quirements will  have  to  be  fully  met  by  candidates. 

We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  graduation  from 
an  approved  secondary  school  or  equivalent  scholarship 
should  be  the  minimum  requirement  for  entrance  to  nor- 
mal and  training  schools,  and  that  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  educational  progress  is  in  this  direction. 
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The  incpeaee  in  entrance  requirements  two  years  ago 
wafi  the  first  step  towards  this  point,  but  the  conditions 
do  not  yet  seem  to  fully  warrant  its  complete  estab-  ®*^f2j**** 
lishment.  Our  normal  schools  have  for  so  long  a 
period  maintained  the  dual  existence  of  local  high 
schools  and  state  training  schools,  that  the  indicated 
change  must  be  a  matter  of  growth  and  a  gradual  ad- 
justment to  existing  conditions. 

A  committee  of  normal  school  principals  has  now 
under  consideration  the  drafting  of  a  two  years'  course 
of  study  for  graduates  of  secondary  schools  having  an  of  study 
"  approved  course  "  of  study.  The  work  of  this  com- 
mittee and  the  results  of  its  investigations  will  undoubt- 
edly be  of  great  value  in  determining  the  normal  school 
problem. 

COMPULSOBY  EDUCATION  LAW 

Compulsory  education  in  this  state  is  no  longer  a 
mere  pretence  but  an  accomplished  fact.  It  does  not 
follow  that  every  child  who  should  be,  is  in  school  every  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 
dav,  but  public  opinion  is  heartily  in  accord  with  the  ion  nphoidt 
theory  that  the  state  has  a  right  to  insist  that  every 
child  shall  be  educated  for  citizenship,  and  the  people 
are  earnestly  co-operating  with  state  and  local  school 
authorities  in  securing  constantly  improving  results.  In 
1894,  the  year  before  the  present  law  became  operative, 
the  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  to  total  enroll- 
ment was  sixty-four.  In  1898  it  was  nearly  seventy-one. 
But  mere  statistics  as  to  school  attendance  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story  of  the  good  accomplished  by  the  consist- 
ent enforcement  of  this  law.  Children  are  absent  from 
school  and  the  law  impels  an  investigation.  In  many  ^'^^^ "' 
cases  it  is  found  that  lack  of  suitable  clothing  or  often-  book*"'*" 
times  actual  hunger  is  the  cause  of  detention.  Private 
or  public  charity  is  invoked  and  thousands  of  cases  of 
want  and  suffering  are  alleviated  which  would  have 
escaped  notice  save  for  the  visit  of  the  attendance 
officer. 

This  leads  me  to  renew  my  recommendation  for  en- 
larged authority  to  purchase  text-books  for  the  needy. 
Many  heads  of  families  relieved  of  the  burden  of  pur- 
chasing necessary  text-books  would  be  enabled  to 
clothe  and  feed  their  children  so  that  their  regular  at- 
tendance at  school  would  be  possible. 

The  need  of  state  truant  schools  is  very  seriously  felt. 
During  the  paiSt  school  year  over  one  thousand  children  ?chioi *"**"* 
were  placed  in  local  truant  schools  or  in  private  insti- 
tutions willing  to  receive  them.    These  provisions  are 
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very  inadequate,  and  the  necessary  expense  for  travel 
is  often  practically  prohibitive.  State  institutions 
properly  located  would  remove  these  difficulties  and 
materially  simplify  the  administration  of  the  law,  as 
well  ajs  lessen  the  expense  of  its  enforcement,  and  until 
such  schools  are  established  the  full  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  law  will  not  be  secured. 

A  study  of  statistics  as  to  attendance  shows  a  con- 
stant and  healthy  increase.  That  this  increase  did  not 
result  from  natural  causes  but  was  mainly  due  to  a 
consistent  and  earnest  enforcement  of  the  law,  the  fol- 
lowing comparisons  of  like  periods  before  and  after  ita 
enactment  show.  The  period  of  four  years  just  pre- 
ceding the  enactment  of  the  present  law,  namely  1889 
to  1893,  shows  an  increase  in  net  enrollment  of  49,415, 
in  average  daily  attendance  of  50,610,  and  in  aggregate 
days'  attendance  of  8,217,451.  A  like  period,  1893  to 
1897,  most  of  it  under  the  present  law,  shows  an  in- 
crease in  net  enrollment  of  119,971,  in  average  daily 
attendance  of  132,157,  and  in  aggregate  days*  attend- 
ance of  28,900,406.  Other  interesting  and  instructive 
comparisons  are  found  in  the  inspectors'  reports. 
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THE  ELEMENTABY  QOUBSE  OF  STUDY 

One  of  the  weak  points  in  our  district  system  has 
been  the  lack  of  relation  between  the  schools;  indeed, 
a  close  connection  has  not  always  been  apparent  be- 
tween different  departments  of  the  same  school.  In 
time  past,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  teacher  to  pur- 
sue an  independent  course  based  upon  antiquated  cus- 
tom and  upon  very  limited  experience  in  life,  a  course 
which  b^an  and  ended  in  one  school  or  department. 
The  condition  would  long  ago  have  become  unbearable 
had  it  not  been  for  the  institutes,  the  educational  peri- 
odicals, and  the  excellent  preparation  of  the  leading 
teachers.  Of  course  very  satisfactory  work  was  done 
by  many  teachers,  as  would  be  the  case  under  any  sys- 
tem; but  the  advantage  of  a  broad  outlook,  which  comes 
of  maturity,  a  liberal  education  and  wide  experience, 
was  denied  many  of  the  schools,  so  that  mental  equip- 
ment did  not  appear  in  proper  perspective,  and  the  in- 
struction which  should  have  formed  a  harmonious  whole 
became  mere  patchwork.  Where  the  conditions  were 
more  favorable  the  credit  belongs  to  the  teacher,  not 
to  the  system. 
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The  isolated  country  school  should  feel  a  close  rela- 
tion to  the  village  high  school,  the  teaching  should  be 
of  a  character  which  the  village  principal  can  approve, 
and  the  pupils  should  find  an  unobstructed  way  from 
the  lower  school  to  the  higher.  A  similar  relation  ^^Sm^ 
should  everywhere  be  recognized  between  all  elemen-  t»biub«d 
tary  schools  and  high  schools,  as  well  as  between  high 
schools  and  colleges.  The  advantages  of  unity  need 
to  be  emphasized.  The  school  should  assist  every  child 
to  make  the  best  preparation  for  life,  but  it  is  a  serious 
question  to  decide  what  material  for  study  promises 
the  best  results,  or  what  shall  be  classed  as  essential. 
The  elementary  course  of  study,  which  is  in  general  and 
voluntary  use  outside  the  cities,  offers  an  answer  to  this 
question.  It  suggests  system  in  place  of  confusion;  it 
serves  as  a  bond  of  union,  enabling  the  scattered  ele- 
mentary schools  to  give  stronger  support  to  each  other 
and  to  the  high  schools,  and  the  high  schools  more 
easily  to  exercise  an  uplifting  influence  upon  the 
schools  which  must  do  preparatory  work  for  them. 

SCHOOL  LIBBABrlES 

The  statistics  show  that  all  the  cities  and  1^523  school 
districts  shared  in  the  state  school  library  fund,  and 
that  148,951  volumes  were  purchased,  an  increase  of 
25,414.  The  balances  of  library  money  remaining  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  held  by  the  treas-  inmaMof 
urers  of  certain  counties  were  reduced  about  three  5hi??nS  im 
thousand  dollars  in  the  aggregate.  This  indicates  an  'and» 
investment  of  an  extra  sum  of  at  least  |6,000  in  books 
to  be  distributed  among  the  rural  schools  of  the 
state.  The  most  satisfactory  showing,  however,  is  in 
the  character  of  the  books  generally  selected.  They  are 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are  to  use 
them,  they  are  fresher  in  matter  and  more  attractive 
in  form,  they  Include  a  larger  proportion  of  the  classics, 
and  they  show  a  literary  balance  which  did  not  appear 
in  the  early  lists. 

There  is  a  rather  widely  accepted  theory  that  the 
only  class  of  books  which  young  people  can  be  induced 
to  read  at  first  is  fiction,  and  that  the  reading  of  such 
books  leads  up  to  the  reading  of  biography_,  history 
and  science.  Many  lists  apparently  based  on  this 
♦heory  are  fmbmitted  to  me  for  approval.  It  «ieems  to 
me  that  the  theory  is  not  well  founded.  The  youag  peo- 
ple do  want  interesting  stories  if  th^  choose  to  read  at 
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all,  and  in  this  they  are  not  peculiar.  They  never  ob- 
ject to  a  true  story  because  it  is  true;  on  the  contrary 
their  natural  love  of  truth  is  gratified  by  this  very  feat- 
ure. The  number  of  publications  reilating  to  biography^ 
history,  science,  travel  and  description  which  are  really 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  children  and  youths  is  very 
much  greater  than  some  people  suppose,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.  While  the  greatest  freedom  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  individual  in  selecting  books  for  his  private 
library,  as  a  school  officer  he  is  expected  to  give  the 
school  libraries  a  distinctively  educational  character^ 
There  are  certain  works  of  fiction  which  by  their  moral 
teaching,  their  healthful  stimulation  of  the  imagina- 
tion, their  literary  merit,  or  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  historic  events  or  personages  are  really  valuable. 
The  selection  of  a  moderate  proportion  of  such  works 
is  not  only  approved  but  is  recommended.  It  is  main- 
tained, however,  that  novel  reading  leads  most  fre- 
quently to  more  novel  reading,  to  dissipation  rather  than 
to  earnest  study.  Teachers  have  been  advised  to  present 
to  their  pupils  early,  in  an  attractive  way,  some  of  the 
literary  classics  and  other  works  relating  to  the  studies 
which  are  pursued,  and  those  who  have  done  so  after 
making  a  judicious  selection  can  testify  to  the  pleasure 
with  which  such  matter  was  received,  to  the  quicken- 
ing of  the  understanding,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
taste.  This  is  the  best  fortification  against  inanity^ 
mediocrity,  and  viciousness  in  literary  tastes. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  further  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  requiring  lists  of  the  books  selected 
to  be  su)bmitted  to  this  Department  for  approval  prior 
to  purchase  and  strict  accounts  of  expenditures 
to  be  rendered..  'As  an  illustration,  it  may  be  said 
that  cheap  re-prints  of  old  and  comparatively  worth- 
less editions  of  certain  dictionaries  are  still  offered  at 
full  retail  prices,  generally  through  the  solicitation  of 
unscrupulous  agents.  For  the  information  of  school 
officials  and  for  their  assistance  in  the  difficult  task  of 
selecting  suitable  books,  many  carefully  prepared  sug- 
gestive lists  have  been  distributed. 

STATE    TEACHEBS    LIBKABrY 

This  library,  established  in  1895,  has  been  the  means 
of  supplying  teachers  at  nominal  expense,  with  the  best 
educational  and  pedagogical  works.  The  Department 
is  in  position  to  render  teachers  acceptable  service  in 
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this  direction,  especially  those  teachers  who  have  no 
access  to  established  libraries.  Nearly  eight  thousand 
volumes  have  been  sent  to  teachers,  and  the  demand  increased 
seems  to  be  increasing.  The  Department  pays  postage  "'*  *** 
one  way — the  teacher  paying  return  postage.  Plans 
have  been  perfected  to  send  packages  of  books  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  teachers'  training  classes, 
thus  giving  students  opportunities  for  ready  access  to 
appropriate  books  while  pursuing  professional  study. 

NATT7B£  STUDY  WOKK  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  chapter  67,  laws  of 
1898,  an  act  designed  to  promote  the  extension  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  the  college  of  agriculture  of  Cor- 
nell university  has  inaugurated  a  vigorous  movement 
looking  towards  the  introduction  of  nature-study  into 
the  rural  schools,  and  the  improvement  of  school  prem- 
ises and  home  grounds.  Leaflets  designed  to  instruct 
teachers  in  the  methods  and  matter  of  nature-study  Naturertody 
have  been  issued;  bulletins  explaining  how  rural  prem-  i«»fl«t« 
ises  may  be  improved  are  distributed;  an  expert 
nature-study  teacher  has  taken  periods  in  many  of  the 
teachers'  institutes;  instruction  has  been  given  in  tihe 
summer  schools;  experts  have  presented  the  subject 
before  various  teachers'  organizations;  pupils  of  public 
schools  have  been  organized  into  junior  naturalist 
clubs;  and  the  work  has  been  pushed  and  energized 
by  means  of  a  large  and  personal  correspondence.  01 
the  teachers'  leaflets,  thirteen  numbers  have  now  been 
issued,  and  over  twenty  thousand  teachers,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  in  the  state,  have  re- 
quested them  for  use  in  their  school  work.  More  than 
sixteen  thousand  children  in  the  state  have  asked  for 
instruction  on  the  making  of  gardens,  and  their  letters 
have  been  answered.  The  general  purj>ose  of  the  work 
is  to  educate  the  pupil  natureward  and  to  inculcate  a 
love  of  country  life.  The  full  results  of  this  agricul- 
tural extension  work,  in  both  educational  and  investi- 
gational lines,  is  outlined  in  bulletin  lo9  of  the  Cornell 
experiment  station. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  those  who  have  this  movement 
in  charge  to  actually  reach  every  teacher  in  the  state 
of  New  York  with  living  and  practical  sugpjestions  on 
nature-study.  The  organization  of  children  into  nature  Satirreiibe 
clubs  also  promises  the  greatest  results.  It  is  proposed, 
to  interest  every  rural  school  in  securing  collections  of 
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insects,  in  adorning  the  walls  of  the  school  building 
with  artistic  pictures  of  domestic  farm  life,  in  beauti- 
fying the  premises  of  the  school  and  the  home,  and  in 
improving  the  country  highway.  lAll  this  work,  and 
much  more  which  is  in  contemplation,  must  result  in 
an  improved  public  sentiment  respecting  country  life. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  movement,  which 
seems  the  best  yet  devised  to  secure  the  results  from 
instruction  in  principles  of  agriculture,  suggested  in  my 
annual  lepcrt  for  1896.  It  conforms  to  the  educational 
principles  which,  in  city  schools,  have  le9  to  courses 
of  instruction  in  sewing,  cookirg,  and  other  matters 
closely  related  to  the  daily  life  of  the  pupils,  all  cal- 
culated to  better  the  conditions  of  home  life,  and  to 
stimulate  thrift  and  contentment  in  place  of  waste  and 
consequent  discontent  with  conditions  and  environ- 
ment. 

CHILD-STTJBY 

Not  all  the  means  which  have  been  employed  in  gain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  children  have  been  wise.  Some 
things  have  been  done  which  were  injurious  to  the 
children  being  studied.  Much  material  has  been  col- 
lected that  had  little  or  no  value  when  it  was  gathered, 
while  without  doubt  many  teachers  have  felt  discour- 
aged to  find  that  thedr  efforts  have  not  brought  any 
great  enlightenment  regarding  the  life  of  children. 
However  widely  opinion  may  differ  as  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  studying  children,  no  one  questions  the  state- 
ment that  successful  teaching  is  never  done  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  individual  pupils.  It  is  also  univer- 
sally admitted  that  individuals  have  too  often  been  sac- 
rificed for  high  class  marks.  Child-^tudy  came  and, 
with  remarkable  force,  awakened  not  only  the  teach- 
ing world  but  created  a  general  interest  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  little  children.  People  paused  in 
their  busy  pursuits  and  listened  to  the  little  one  and 
found  that  what  before  had  seemed  meaningless  had  a 
deep  significance  as  it  revealed  the  doings  in  the  realm 
of  childhood.  So  much  has  been  said  and  written,  so 
many  suggestions  given  and  outlines  prepared,  that  it 
seems  wise  to  leave  teachers  to  find  their  way  through 
what  has  already  been  given  without  adding  to  the 
confusion  by  issuing  more  directions.  Teachers  are 
urged  not  to  do  anything  in  child-study  until  they  find 
that  phase  of  the  subject  which  will  help  them  to  Imow 
more   intimatelv   the  children   under   their  immediate 
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care.  This  need  not  mean  the  collection  and  tabulation 
of  data,  but  it  possibly  means  for  many  teachers  a  chief  v»itt« 
companionship  with  some  of  the  intelligent  lovers  and 
observers  of  children,  as,  for  instance,  Eugene  Field, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Kenneth  Grahame.  First 
of  all  the  teacher  who  studies  children  must  love  them 
and  feel  a  sympathy  with  all  they  say  and  do,  and  then 
whatever  data  she  may  collect  and  tabulate  will  have 
a  meaning  to  her,  if  it  does  not  to  anyone  else.  Grood 
things  have  been  done  and  are  being  done  in  child- 
study.  A  common  bomd  of  interest  unites  the  univer- 
sity president,  college  professor  and  students  with  the 
teachers  of  little  children. 

PABrlS  EXPOSITION' 

In  my  report  for  1898  to  the  legislature  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  exposition  of  1900  to  be  held  in  Paris, 
and  suggested  action  which  would  enable  our  Depart- 
ment to  adequately  represent  thereat  New  York's 
great  educational  system.  The  exposition  is  avowedly 
to  be  one  of  excellence  and  selection  where  the  very 
best  products  of  the  brain  and  hand  of  man  in  the  arts,  i>eti«rnof 

exposition 

sciences  and  industries  are  to  be  shown.  The  advance 
of  the  world  for  a  century  and  the  best  it  can  do  at  the 
end  of  the  century  is  the  keynote  of  the  exposition. 
The  state  of  New  York  has  a  system  of  education 
worthy  of  being  represented,  and  that  its  public 
schools,  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions  do 
a  grade  of  work  that  will  stand  comparison  with  any 
other  state  or  nation,  has  been  demonstrated  many 
times.  I  feel  that  we  should  not  ibe  doing  our  full 
duty  to  the  people,  should  we  fail  to  present  next  year 
a  concise  view  of  wliat  our  state  is  doing  to  make  good 
citizens. 

Education  is  given  the  place  of  honor  in  the  French 
classification  because  in  the  language  of  their  com- 
missioner-general, "Education  and  instruction  is  the 
source  of  all  progress,  and  through  them  man  enters 
into  life."  France  looks  to  the  United  States  for  a 
complete  and  scientific  exposition  of  its  resources;  and  opportunit 
the  United  States  looks  to  its  greatest  state  for  its  due  foreduoa- 
percentage  of  such  presentation.  The  two  departments 
of  education  in  this  state  have  united  in  asking  the 
legislature  for  a  small  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  director  of  education 
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for  the  United  States^  and  I  earnestly  urge  its  favorable 
consideration  by  your  bonorable  body. 

Our  state  has  been  distinctively  honored  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Howard  J.  Rogers,  second  deputy  superintendent 
in  this  Department,  as  director  of  education  and  social 
economy  for  the  eommissioner-general  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Paris  exposition.  His  experience  in 
supervising  the  edncational  exhibit  of  this  state  at  the 
Chicago  exposition  in  1893  especially  equips  him  for 
his  larger  Aeld  and  more  important  duties,  and  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  Republic 
will  be  profperly  presented. 

PATBIOTISM  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  year  has  been  especially  interesting  from  the 
standpoint  of  patriotism — and  the  word  has  a  fresh 
meaning  and  a  new  significance.  Great  events  have 
crowded  one  another  throughout  the  year,  and  great 
victories  for  humanity  have  crowned  the  work  of  army 
and  navy  and  cheeredl  the  heari^  of  patriots.  The 
patriotic  spirit  has  been  at  high  tide  among  all  our 
people,  and  especially  among  the  pupils  in  our  schools. 
The  stars  and  stripes  and  what  they  represent  have 
never  before  been  so  important  a  factor  in  education. 
bii^^'""'  The  study  of  American  history  in  our  schools  has  re- 
ceived a  significant  impetus  with  good  results.  Patriot- 
ism is  defined  as  "  love  of  country."  Surely  we  cannot 
expect  our  children  to  love  their  country  until  we  teach 
them  its  history  and  show  them  its  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Great  problems  are  presented  for 
solution  and  they  must  be  solved  by  those  who  are 
educated  to  understand  the  new  conditions  presented 
and  their  relation  to  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
New  paths  are  being  blamed  for  educators  and  histori- 
ans. We  are  beginning  to  realize  the  boundless  power 
of  a  great  republic  in  which  are  blended  the  principles 
of  liberty,  freedom  and  humanity.  New  questions  are 
presented,  new  possessions  our  inheritance.  Educated 
citizenship  and  educated  statesmanship  are  demanded. 
We  are  face  to  face  with  the  truth  that  in  1492  Colum- 
bus discovered  America;  in  1898  America  discovered 
herself.  Education  must  play  the  important  part  in 
dealing  with  these  new  conditions. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  early  instilling  in  the 
youthful  mind  a  love  of  country  and  respect  for  insti- 
tuted  forms  of  government,   the   legislature   of   1898 
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authorized  the  preparation  of  a  patriotic  manual  for  use  SlSu»V* 
in  the  schools  of  the  state.  This  manual  is  in  course 
of  preparation,  and  it  is  hoped  to  make  it  worthy  the 
good  name  of  our  state.  If  provision  shall  be  made 
for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  this  work,  every 
school  will  be  furnished  with  material  to  encourage 
patriotic  study  and  instruction. 

MONITMENT  TO  DK    SHELDON 

After  coinsultation  with  the  immediate  associates  of 
the  late  Edward  Austin  Sheldon  wlio  for  more  than 
thirty  years  was  the  principal  of  the  state  normal 
school  at  Oswego,  and  after  a  full  conference  with 
school  commissioners  and  leading  educators  of  the 
state, a  plan  was  perfected  to  undertake  the  erection  of 
a  statue  of  Dr  Sheldon  in  the  capitol  at  Albany,  as  a 
fitting  tribute  to  his  life  work,  and  also  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  public  education  as  a  force  in  the  up- 
building of  a  great  state.  It  was  proposed  to  secure 
the  necessary  funds  for  this  purpose  by  a  popular  con- 
tribution from  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  state, 
in  whose  interests  he  had  devoted  his  life.  The 
date  selected  for  presenting  this  matter  to  the  schools  MnSS^ 
of  the  state  and  for  the  collection  of  contributions  was 
Arbor  day.  May  6.  On  this  date,  by  penny  and  nickel 
contributions,  the  school  children  of  the  state  and  their 
friends  raised  a  fund  of  about  $3^00.  Hon.  George  B. 
Sloan  of  Oswego  was  made  treasurer  of  this  fund.  The 
amount  contributed  will  be  sufficient  to  erect  a  bronze 
statue,  life  size,  on  a  granite  base,  and  John  Francis 
Brines,  who  designed  many  of  the  model  faces  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  western  staircase  of  the  capitol, 
has  been  selected  to  complete  the  work.  The  model 
accepted  represents  Dr  Sheldon  in  a  sitting  position, 
with  a  child  leaning  against  his  knee,  to  whom  he  is 
giving  an  object  lesson.  It  is  hoped  that  this  statue 
may  be  placed  in  position  before  the  end  of  the  present  JJi®^®*^^, 
year.  The  experience  gained  in  this  movement  led  all 
connected  with  it  to  believe  that  the  method  employed 
in  raising  the  fund  was  open  to  serious  objection.  This 
was  discovered  too  late  to  withdraw  the  proposition. 
It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  schools  ought  not 
to  be  used  as  agencies  in  the  collection  of  funds  for  any 
purpose. 
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Inspired,  no  doubt,  by  the  action  of  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  their  desire  to  do  honor  to  Dr  Sheldon,  many 
propositions  were  presented  to  the  schools  of  the  state 
looking  to  the  raising  of  funds  among  school  children  fop 
various  purposes.  First  came  a  movement  having  for 
its  purpose  the  raising  of  funds  among  the  schools  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  sailors  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  destruction  of  the  warship  Maine.  The 
promotors  of  this  plan  advised  school  officers  through- 
out the  state  that  the  movement  had  the  indorsement  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  which  was  not  the  fact.  It 
was  reported  that  a  large  sum  was  raised  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  I  have  heard  nothing  further  concerning  the 
erection  of  the  monument.  Other  propositions  for  col- 
lecting contributions  among  school  children  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  One  related  to  the  red-cross  move- 
ment for  furnis>hing  ice  to  the  hospitals  in  connection 
with  the  war  with  Spain.  Then  followed  a  plan  to 
build  a  warship  by  contributions  from  the  school  boys 
of  the  United  States.  This  warship  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Maine  and  be  called  "  The  American  boy." 
Great  pressure  was  made  upont  this  Department  to 
secure  the  indorsement  of  this  plan.  Following  this 
was  a  proposition  that  the  girls  in  our  public  schools 
should  make  contributions  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  warship  to  be  known  as  "The  American  girl."  Later, 
another  proposition  came  from  the  Lafayette  memorial 
commission,  asking  my  approval  of  a  plan  to  ask  contri- 
butions of  school  children  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  I^afayette.  While  it  is 
fitting  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  honor  the 
memory  of  this  illustrious  soldier  and  friend  of  America, 
I  could  not  give  this  movement  my  approval.  I  be- 
lieved that  the  plan  should  be  national  in  its  character 
and  include  all  our  people,  and  suggested  that  it  would 
be  far  more  appropriate  to  ask  congress  to  pass  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  the  purpose.  This  action 
was  taken  because  I  had  become  convinced  that  the 
public  schools  of  the  state  should  not  be  used  as 
mediums  for  collecting  money  for  any  purpose.  Our 
schools  have  enough  to  do  if  they  pursue  their  legitimate 
functions.  As  the  "  New  York  Tribune  "  well  stated 
"  The  teacher  has  enough  to  do  if  he  or  she  teaches  the 
pupils  their  lessons  honestly  and  thoroughly;  the  pupils 
have  enough  to  do  if  they  learn  their  lessons."     The 
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movement  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Lafayette 
seemed  to  be  general  throughout  the  country,  although 
many  states  adopted  the  course  pursued  in  this  state  in 
discouraging  the  use  of  the  public  schools  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  plan  has  so  much  to  commend  it  that  I 
recommend  a  distinct  appropria^lon  for  this  purpose 
by  the  legislature,  which  may  not  only  represent  the 
interest  of  our  school  children  in  the  state  but  at  the 
same  time  give  expression  to  the  patriotic  sentiment  of 
all  our  people.  Other  state  legislatures  are  making 
appropriations  for  this  purpose,  and  New  York  may 
very  properly  join  in  doing  honor  to  one  who  was  the 
friend  of  Washington  and  rendered  our  country  in  its 
infancy  a  distinct  service. 

The  "education  law"  now  before  the  legislature 
contains  a  provision  inserted  upon  my  recommendation,  Propo»wi 
forbidding  use  of  the  school  organization  for  the  col-  *™*°  "*" 
lection  of  funda  for  any  purpose  from  children 
in  the  public  schools.  It  would  be  well  to  extend  this 
prohibition  to  all  private  schools  if  this  can  be  reached 
by  the  law. 

TEE  HOME  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

**  The  great  evil  of  our  century  and  the  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  its  regeneration  is  that  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  our  time  have  almost  entirely 
lost  the  consciousness  that  they  can  do  anything,  that 
they  can  do  everything,  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren," was  the  lamentation  to  which  Pestalozzi  gave 
utterance  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

For  many  years  education  had  no  significance  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  school  and  when  parents  found  that 
their  highest  conceptions  of  education  were  not  being 
realized  through  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools, 
special  schools  were  established,  or  new  departments 
were  introduced  into  the  regular  school  system.  When 
it  was  recognized  that  a  strong  mind  was  dependent 
upon  a  healthy  body,  there  was  a  demand  for  teachers  biliS??/* 
who  should  give  special  care  to  physical  education.  t«a«h«ni 
Teachers  of  art  and  music  were  engaged  to  cultivate  the 
esthetic  tastes.  Special  instruction  in  morals,  civics  and 
patriotism  was  deemed  essential  in  order  that  symmet- 
rically formed  characters,  fitted  for  all  the  duties  of 
life  might  be  the  products  of  public  school  education. 

The  schools  have  been  pushed  to  their  utmost  capacity 
to  make  them  the  means  of  giving  the  complete  training 
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which  the  youth  of  the  land  need.  All  the  responsibil- 
ity rested  upon  teachers  for  so  long  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  fathers  and  mothers  almost  entirely  lost 
consciousness  that  they  had  anything  to  do  beyond  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  the  election  of  school  officers. 
The  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  find  fathers 
and  mothers  awakening  to  a  knowledge  that  they  have 
something  to  do  in  the  training  of  children,  that  not 
all  the  defects  in  education  can  be  remedied  in  the 
school  room,  and  that  the  home  has  obligations  which 
it  alone  can  meet. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  note  the  effort  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  teachers  to  unite  the  home  and  school 
in  a  natural  bond  of  intelligent  sympathy  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  common  interests  and  labor.  The 
obstacle  which  seemed  almost  insurmountable  to 
Pestalozzi  has  become  still  more  imposing  in  the  years 
when  the  new  education  has  wrought  changes  in  school 
affairs  with  which  parents  are  unfamiliar.  They  have 
not  been  in  touch  with  the  theories  and  practice  of 
teaching  and  have  much  to  learn  before  they  can  intel- 
ligently co-operate  with  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
teachers  have  regarded  their  work  as  confined  within 
the  limits  of  school  rooms  and  school  hours.  The  home 
life  of  pupils  has  been  considered  a  thing  apart  from 
school  life.  Teachers  have  too  often  been  as  ignorant 
of  that  which  the  home  taught  as  parents  have  been 
of  the  teachings  of  the  school,  and  each  has  much  to 
learn  of  the  other. 

The  past  year  has  given  evidence  that  both  teachers 
and  parents  have  come  to  recognize  a  deeper  meaning  in 
education  and  to  have  a  fuller  appreciation  of  that 
which  can  be  accomplished  only  through  their  united 
efforts.  Mothers'  clubs,  patrons'  day  in  the  schools, 
organized  meetings  of  teachers  and  parents,  and  the 
number  of  parents  who  attend  educational  gatherings, 
testify  that  there  is  an  earnest  and  intelligent  effort  to 
surmount  the  obstacle  that  has  worked  such  injury  to 
the  cause  of  true  education. 

Good  men  and  women  throughouit  the  state  are 
making  many  sacrifices  in  advancing  this  work. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  board  of 
education,  has  been  instrumenta4  in  organizing  ten 
associations  of  parents  and  teachers  in  connection  with 
a  like  numiber  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  his 
ambition  is  to  have  a  similar  association  allied  with 
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each  of  its  publk  schools.  The  Chautauqua  assembly 
proposes  to  establish  a  summer  school  for  parenlB 
during  the  month  of  July  in  connection  with  the  other 
educational  work  at  that  great  center. 

These  moivements  go  forward  largely  by  local  encour- 
agement, but  with  no  clearly  defined  purpose.  Though 
prompted  by  philanthropic  motives  they  are  somewhat 
spasmodic  in  character.  A  union  of  all  these  forces 
according  to  some  well  considered  plan  and  encouraged 
by  state  authority  woiuld  be  of  substantial  advantage 
to  all  interested.  We  should  seek  to  place  the  schools 
in  close  relation  to  all  tlie  homee,  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich,  and  "  save  the  children  "  should  be  the  educa- 
tional watchword. 

Severe  criticisms  are  often  passed  upon  the  meager 
scholarship  of  teachers,  their  lack  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment. The  reflection  of  such  adverse  criticism  is  always 
upon  the  town  or  community  where  a  low  grade  of 
teachers  is  employed.  When  the  public  demands  the 
highest  possible  attainments  of  teachers  and  is  willing  ®®^\|J|^|^ 
to  pay  for  the  best,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  the  teacher* 
supply.  The  community  is  responsible  if  teachers  are 
without  those  qualities  which  make  them  attractive  and 
influential  in  the  beslJ  social  circles.  Many  communities 
do  nothing  whatever  for  the  social  life  of  teachers.  It 
is  the  children  who  pay  the  penalty  of  this  neglect.  The 
signs  of  the  times  are  hopeful.  The  movement  is  in  the 
right  direction  and  both  homes  and  schools  are  sure  to 
be  benefited. 

SCHOOL  SUFFBAGE  FOB  WOMEN 

In  1880  the  legislature  granted  women  the  right  to 
vote  at  school  meetings,  giving  them  practically  every 
privilege  enjoyed  by  men.  No  abridgment  of  this 
privilege  has  been  suggested,  although  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  women  have  not  largely  availed 
themselves  of  the  power  given  them.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  very  few  women  participate  in  school-meet-  parti^i^S? 
ings.  There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  in  certain 
sections  of  the  state,  and  it  can  be  truthfully  stated 
that  wherever  women  have  exercised  their  right  of 
suffrage  they  have  as  a  rule  acted  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  schools.  Too  often,  men  also  have  been 
careless  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties  concern- 
ing schools.  In  fact  one  of  the  most  subtle  enemies  of 
our  public  school  system  is  the  indifference  of  the  peo- 
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pie  regarding  school  interests.  'All  people,  men  and 
women,  who  are  eligible  to  vote  at  school  meetings 
should  exercise  the  right,  and  were  this  done,  the 
schools  would  immediately  feel  the  good  effects,  and 
the  cause  of  education  would  be  correspondingly  digni- 
fied. 

FHTSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

The  following  school   districts   have   not   complied 
with   the   law   relating   to   instruction    in   physiology 
and  hygiene,  viz:    1,  Lindley;    15,  Corning,  both  in 
Pabuo  Steuben  county;  and  pursuant  to  law,  orders  have  been 

Eiw*^  ^"**'  issued  withholding  public  school  moneys  from  these 
districts.  Aside  from  these  districts,  school  officers 
have  made  the  affidavits  required  that  the  law  has  been 
complied  with. 

ABBOB  DAY 

Nine  thousand  eight  hundred  eighty-five  school  dis- 
tricts observed  Arbor  day,  and  eighteen  thousand  four 
hundr^  twenty-nine  trees  were  planted,  making  a 
total  in  ten  years  of  one  hundred  ninety-eight  thou- 
sand two  hundred  fourteen.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Department  to  make  Arbor  day  practical  as  well  as 
sentimental.  School  grounds  have  been  made  more  at- 
tractive, interiors  have  been  beautified,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  school  authorities 
to  encourage  the  planting  and  proper  care  of  trees,  culti- 
mM^mS«t  ^  vation  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  a  study  of  the  habits 
and  value  of  birds.  Nature  study  has  received  a  de- 
cided impulse,  and  the  original  purpose  in  establish- 
ing the  day  has  been  extended  to  include  the  beautify- 
ing of  home  grounds,  the  planting  of  shade  trees  along 
the  highways  while,  incidentally,  the  advantage  of  bet- 
ter roadways  has  been  emphasized.  Much  remains  to 
be  done.  The  condition  of  many  of  our  school  houses  and 
grounds  is  far  from  ideal,  and  there  is  a  wide  field  open 
for  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  make 
school  surroundings  more  attractive.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  thought  is  suggested  that  no  schoolhouse  site 
in  the  country  should  include  less  than  one  acre  of  land. 
In  too  many  cases  school  children  are  obliged  to  make 
the  highway  their  playground,  which  is  neither  desir- 
able nor  excusable.  Many  friends  of  the  school  are 
becoming  interested  in  this  subject,  and  an  appeal  has 
been  made  to  agricultural  societies  and  farmers'  clubs 
throughout  the  state  to  induee  them  to  oflPer  premiums 
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for  the  best  kept  village  and  country  school  grounds, 
and  for  grounds  which  shall  be  most  improved  during 
the  year  1899.  This  suggestion  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  those  who  have  the  power  to  act  upom  it. 

STATISTICS 

Note.  Tb«  appArent  dlBcrepancles  found  In  lome  of  the  following 
■tatamenta  showing  abnormal  decrease  in  statistics  relating  to  towns  and 
a  corresponding  increase  in  those  relating  to  cities  are  accounted  for  in 
Uie  transfer  of  wealthy  and  populous  sections  (Richmond  county  and  a 
large  portion  of  Queens  county)  from  commissioner  districts  to  the  city 
of  New  York. 

During  the  last  year  the  number  of  districts  in  the 
towns  has  decreased  one  hundred  one,  leaving  a  total 
of  10,864,  while  in  the  cities  they  have  increased  one 
hundred  fifteen,  making  a  total  of  888  or  a  total  for  the 
state  of  11,752,  an  inereaseof  fourteen  over  the  previous 
year.  This  decrease  in  the  towns  and  increase  in  the 
cities  is  partly  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  sixty-  oonditians 
three  districts  in  Bichmooid  and  Queens  counties  were 
taken  from  the  towns  and  added  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  number  of  districts  actually  annulled,  there- 
fore, was  thirty^ght.  Doubtless  more  of  these  weak 
districts  would  have  been  annulled  were  it  not  for  the 
law  allowing  them  to  contract  with  adjoining  districts 
and  still  maintain  their  separate  organizations.  One 
hundred  six  districts  took  advantage  of  this  law  during 
the  past  year. 

The  number  of  licensed  teachers  employed  for  the 
legal  term  of  one  hundred  sixty  days  during  the  last 
year  was  29,330,  an  increase  of  749  over  the  previous 
year,  while  the  number  of  different  teachers  employed  ^••®^*" 
was  1,312  less  than  the  previous  year,  showing  a  grow- 
ing tendency  in  the  right  direction,  namely,  to  retain 
teachers  in  the  same  position  throughout  the  entire 
fichool  year. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  as  reported  last 
year  was  518,385  in  the  towns,  and  1,000,423  in  the 
cities,  making  a  total  in  the  state  of  1,518,808.  This  is 
a  decrease  over  last  year  of  36,665  in  the  towns,  and 
113,476  in  the  cities,  or  a  total  decrease  of  150,141  for  ^^^Jii^^^ 
the  state.  The  abnormal  decrease  of  children  of  school 
age  reported  for  the  cities  is  entirely  confined  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
the  census  of  October,  1897,  was  taken  under  state 
authority,  while  the  previous  report  was  made  upoi  esti- 
mates based  on  an  enumeration  of  children  between  five 
and    twenty-one    years   of    age,  made    by    municipal 
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Averace 
attendance 


Sohool  term 


Ubrarles 


Salaries 


authorities.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  census 
of  1897  is  more  reliable  than  the  estimates  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  number  of  children  attending  school  some  portion 
of  the  year  was  in  the  towns,  477,451,  and  in  the  cities 
691,543,  making  a  total  of  1,168,994  for  the  state.  This 
shows  a  decrease  in  the  towns  of  39,945,  and  an  increase 
in  the  cities  of  5,740,  or  a  decrease  for  the  entire  state 
of  34,205. 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  towns  was 
319,240,  and  in  the  cities  508,412,  showing  an  average  at- 
tendance for  the  entire  state  of  827,652.  Comparing 
these  figures  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  we  find 
that  the  attendance  in  the  towns  has  decreased  12^946, 
while  that  in  the  cities  has  increased  20,334,  making  a 
total  increase  in  the  state  of  7,398.  These  figures  are 
very  gratifying  when  we  consider  the  decreased  regis- 
tration. Given  in  percentage  it  shows  that  70.8^  of 
the  pupils  registered  were  in  attendance  every  day  as 
compared  with  68.1^  for  the  previous  year. 

The  aggregate  days'  attendance  was  154,286,608  as 
compared  with  152,431,953  for  the  previous  year,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  1,854,655  days. 

The  average  number  of  days  each  pupil  attended  in 
the  towns  was  118,  and  in  the  cities  142,  making  an 
average  for  the  state  of  132.  As  compared  with  the 
previous  year  this  shows  an  increased  attendance  of 
six  days  for  each  pupil  in  the  towns,  four  for  the  cities, 
or  an  average  of  five  days  for  the  state. 

The  average  length  of  school  terms  in  the  towns  was 
171  days,  an  increase  of  two  days  over  the  previous 
year.  In  the  cities  the  average  is  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year,  namely  192  days. 

During  the  past  year  148,951  volumes  have  been 
added  to  the  school  libraries.  Of  this  number  77,542 
volumes  were  added  in  the  towns,  and  71,409  volumes 
were  added  in  the  cities.  There  is  now  reported  a  total 
of  706,228  volumes  in  the  school  libraries  in  the  towns, 
and  630,872  volumes  in  the  cities,  making  a  total  of 
1,337,100  volumes  for  the  state. 

The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  was  |15,- 
156,278,  an  increase  of  ^906,218  over  the  previous  year. 
The  average  annual  salary  paid  during  the  last  year 
was  f516.75,  an  increas(»  of  »21.32  over  the  previous 
year.  As  there  were  869  teachers  who  had  graduated 
from  normal  schools  and  a   much  larger  number  of 
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training  class  teachers  employed  during  1897-98  tban 
1896-97,  the  statistics  indicate  that  communities  are 
willing  to  give  better  salaries  to  professionally  trained 
teachers. 

The  sum  of  f  1,057,979  was  expended  for  buildings, 
sites  and  repairs  in  the  towns,  and  f7,553,569  in  the 
cities,  making  a  total  in  the  state  of  18,611,548.  This 
shows  an  increase  in  the  total  expenditures  in  the  state 
over  the  previous  year  of  1212,872.  To  show  the  great 
increase  in  value  of  school  property  in  the  last  twenty 
years  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  thoX  the  amount  ex- 
pen^d  in  the  towns  for  buildings,  sites  and  repairs  for  Sii«§°**" 
the  last  year  was  10.2^  of  the  total  reported 
value  of  buildings  and  sites  in  the  towns  for  the  year 
1879  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large 
territory  now  included  in  Greater  New  York  and 
twenty-one  other  cities  was  then  reported  with  the 
towns;  also  that  the  amount  expended  for  buildings, 
sites  and  repairs  in  the  cities  during  the  past  year  is 
38.1^  of  the  total  value  of  schoolhouses  and  sites  in  the 
cities  as  per  rejwrt  of  1879. 

The  total  value  of  schoolhouses  and  sites  in  the  state 
as  reported  last  year  was  ?71,832,511,  an  increase  of  propeny 
f5,754,911  over  the  previous  year. 

The  total  expenditures  for  all  purposes  connected 
with  the  public  schools  of  the  state  were  128,475,871.88, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  ?1,786,015.17. 
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TABLE  L 
School  terms 


TABLE  M 

Number  of  school  districts 


TEAR 


18R5 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
180S 
1898 
1894, 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1896, 


Avera^ 

length  of 

acbool  term 

in  the  state 

by  weeks 


83.5 
83.6 
83.8 
88.3 
83.4 
85.7 
85.3 
85.5 
35  3 
35.0 
JlB.l 
35.0 
84.8 
35.2 


YEAR 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1689 
1890 
1891 
18V8 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1696 
1897 
1898 


Districts 


11,254 
11,262 
11,253 
11,246 
11,288 
11,216 
11,196 
11,180 
11,161 
11,121 
11,089 
11,047 
10,966 
10,864 


Increase  or 
decrease 


±S 

—  8 

-  7 
-22 
-20 
—16 
-19 
-40 
-82 
—42 


—101 


TABLE  N 
Average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  the  towns 


YEAR 


1885 , 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890  

1891 

1882 

1808 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1896 


Value 

Increase  or 
decrease 

$1,038  68 

1,052  80 

- 

|-$14  12 

1,061  67 

- 

1-     887 

1,084  88 

-, 

1-  23  16 

1,145  58 

_ 

-  60  76 

1,191  03 

_ 

-  45  45 

1,700  92 

. 

h 608  89 

1,296  54 

—  404  88 

1,384  )9 

-1-68  06 

1,402  81 

-1-18  22 

1,266  89 

—  185  92 

1,458  00 

-h  191  11 

1,468  82 

-f     5  82 

1,438  83 

- 

-  24  49 
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TABLE  O 
General  expenditures  for  all  public  educational  interests  directly 
connected  with  this  Department,  including  expenses  of  normal 
schools,  Indian  schools,  teachers  training  classes,  teachers 
institutes,  commissioners'  salaries,  examination  expenses,  defect- 
ive schools,  compulsory  education,  pictorial  instruction  and 
other  matters  incidental. 
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Normal  schools 


YEAR 
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TABLE  Q— Arbor  day 

Table  shovymg  number  of  school  districts  in  the  state  reporting 

and  number  of  trees  pUmted 


TEAR 


1889 
1890 
1891 
189-2 
189S 
1994 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Number  of 

dtstrictfl 

reporting 


6.681 
ff  106 
8,956 
8dii9 
H.788 
9,067 
8,450 
9,883 
9,9Si 
9,886 


Number  of 

trees 

planted 


84,166 
87.097 
85,786 
80,688 
15,978 
16,584 
15,078 
16,569 
17,976 
18,489 

198,814 
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Comparative 


I     ComnUA- 
I   sloner  dis- 
tricts 


10,864 

10.993 

$15,819,949 

518,383 

477,451 

319,240 

56.4S1.396 

171 

118 
316 

13.407 

15,511 


Number  of  school  districts 

Number  of  school  houses 

Value  of  school  houses  and  sites 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-18  yr.) . 
Number  of  children  attending  school  some 

portion  of  the  year 

ATerage  daily  attendance 

Aggregate  days  attendance 

ATerage  length  of  school  term 

ATerage  number  of  days  each  pupil  at- 
tended   

Number  of  private  schools 

Number  of    children    attending   private 

schools 

Number  of  licensed  teachers  employed  160 

days  or  more 

Number   of    teachers    employed    during 
some  portion  of  the  year  : 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Number  of  teachers  licensed  by  : 

State  certificates 

Collie  graduates  certificates , 

Normal  schools 

Training  class  or  school  certificates. . . , 

Local  ofncers. , 

Average  annual  salary  of  t(>achers , 

Volumes  In  school  libraries , 

Expended  for  teachers'  salaries $4,883,290  51 

Expended  for  buildings,  sites,  furniture, 

repairs,  etc 

Expended  for  school  libraries 

Total  expenditures 


4.3SS 
14,016 
18,234 

339 

127 

3.357 

1,177 

12,661 

$314  76 

706.228 


$1,057,978  79 

$78,601  18 

$7,260,797  41 


FOB   TEAR   SITDINO   JULY  31, 

1898 

STATISTICS 

Cities 

State 

Commis- 
sioner dis- 
tricts 

888 

11.753 

10,965 

888 

11,883 

11,134 

• 

$56,012,562 

$71,832,511 

$16,293,617 

1.000,423 

1.518,808 

555,050 

691,518 

1.168,994 

517,396 

506,412 

827,653 

833,186 

97,855,212 

154.286,606 

58.051,460 

192 

176 

169 

142 

183 

113 

585 

901 

858 

68,041 

81,448 

13.862 

13.819 

29,330 

15,863 

1,016 

5,354 

4,300 

13,803 

27,819 

14,803 

14.819 

33.073 

19.103 

366 

705 

408 

281 

707 

1,844 

5.301 

8.078 

4.821 

5.998 

14,996 

11,685 

24.346 

$743  47 

$516  75 

$315  32 

630,872 

1,337.100 

667,345 

$10,273,987  43 

$15,156,277  94 

$5,001,854  54 

$7,553,569  68 

$8,611,548  47 

$1,171,976  70 

$86,368  20 

$164,969  88 

$67,633  51 

$21,215,074  47 

$28,475,871  88 

$7,687,313  31 

*  The  abnormal  dei'rease  reported,  Is  accoimted  for  in  the  transfer  of  wealthy  and  populous 
the  city  of  New  York. 

f  The  abnormal  decrease  is  found  entirely  In  the  reports  from  the  city  of  New  York.  The  census 
estimated  from  the  census  of  children  between  5  and  31  years  of  age. 

X  Evidently  unreliable. 
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FOR  TEAR  KKDINO  JULY 
Sl»1897 


COMMISSIOirXR  DISTRICTS 


M.  380,493 
193 

138 
707 

160.007 

111.718 


1,161 
14.123 
15.283 


546 

1,259 

12.094 


$720  09 

444.988 

$9,158,205  00 

#7,236,699  80 

$95,073  61 

$19,152,644  40 


cme« 

State 

778 

11,738 

771 

11,905 

$49,784,983 

$66,0n  600 

1.113,899 

1.668  949 

685,808 

1,2(»,199 

488,068 

820,254 

153,431,953 
174 

127 
1.065 

173.869 

38.581 


5.461 
38,934 
84,385 


1,353 

4.333 

37.090 


$495  43 

1,113,333 

$14,160,059  54 

$8,898,676  50 

163,706  13 

$26,689,856  71 


Increase 


3  days 


6  days 


« 


284 


38,883 


$10,968  67 


Decrease 


•101 

•139 

•$472,668 

•36,665 

•39,945 

•12,946 

•1,630,064 


43 


•858 


•63 
•786 

•848 


»$  .56 


•$119,564  ai 


Cities 


Increase 


115 

117 

$6,227,579 


5,740 

20.344 

3.474.719 


Decrease 


fll3,476 


4  days 


1.101 


585 


$23  38 

185,884 
$1,115,782  43 
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sections  (Richmond  county  and  a  large  portion  of  Queens  county)  from  commissioner  districts  to 
for  October,  1897,  was  taken  under  state  authority,  while  the  statistics  for  1896-97  were  necessarily 
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TABLE  No.  7 

Statement  of  the  investment  of  the  capital  of  the  scliool 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1898 : 

Erie  county  bonds 

Rensselaer  county  bonds 

City  of  Albany  bonds 

City  of  Brooklyn  bonds 

City  of  Buffalo  bonds 

City  of  Jamestown  bonds 

City  of  LlttUe  Palls  bonds 

City  of  Lockport  bonds 

City  of  Newburgh  bonds 

City  of  New  York  bonds.. 

City  of  Niagara  Palls  bonds 

City  of  Ogdensburgh  bonds 

City  of  Syracuse  bonds 

Town  of  Alfred  bonds 

Town  of  Andes  bonds 

Town  of  Camden  bonds 

Town  of  Cherry  Creek  bonds 

Town' of  Cherry  Valley  bonds 

Town  of  Cobocton  union  free  school  district  No.  6  bonds 

Town  of  Cortlandville  bonds 

Town  of  Cuyler  bonds 

Town  of  Delhi  bonds 

Town  of  Depew  bonds 

Town  of  DeWitt  union  free  school  district  No.  5  bonds 

Towns  of  DeWitt,  Pompey  and  Lafayette  union  free  school  district 
No.  11  bonds 

Town  of  East  Chester  bonds 

Town  of  Evans  union  free  school  district  No.  15  bonds 

Town  of  Port  Edward  union  free  school  bonds 

Town  of  Hamden  bonds 

Town  of  Islip  bonds 

Town  of  Kingsbury  bonds 

Town  of  Minerva  bonds 

Town  of  Mount  Morris  bonds 

Town  of  North  Oreenbush  bonds 

Town  of  North  Hempstead  bonds 

Town  of  Otsego  bonds 

Town  of  Oyster  Bay  union  free  school  district  No.  17  bonds 

Town  of  Pomf ret  union  free  school  district  No.  8  bonds 

Town  of  Sidney  bonds 

Town  of  Tonawanda  union  free  school  district  No.  8  bonds 

Town  of  Volney  bonds 

Town  of  WallWll  bonds 

Towns  of  White  Creek,  Cambridge  and  Jackson  union  free  school  dis- 
trict No.  10  bonds 

VlUage  of  Alfred  bonds 

Village  of  Belmont  bonds 

Village  of  Boonyllle  bonds 

Village  of  Brocton  bonds 

Village  of  Champlaln  bonds 


fund  at 


148 

.000  00 

76 

.000  00 

26 

.000  00 

413 

,000  00 

213 

.000  00 

80 

.000  00 

60 

.000  00 

10 

,000  00 

63 

,600  00 

369 

.909  72 

100 

.000  00 

71 

,250  00 

50 

,000  00 

6 

,000  00 

114 

.000  00 

6 

.000  00 

49 

000  00 

33 

,000  00 

1. 

500  00 

46 

000  00 

58 

,000  00 

197. 

000  00 

80, 

000  00 

19. 

500  00 

4, 

000  00 

34 

,800  00 

2. 

000  00 

4, 

000  00 

77 

000  00 

6, 

000  00 

15, 

000  00 

2. 

500  00 

14, 

000  00 

25, 

000  00 

30, 

000  00 

9, 

000  00 

7. 

500  00 

8. 

000  00 

28, 

600  00 

42. 

000  00 

5 

,000  00 

24 

000  00 

18. 

000  00 

1. 

500  00 

32, 

000  00 

44, 

000  00 

20, 

000  00 

20, 

000  00 
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VllUige  of  Clinton  bonds 44.000  00 

Village  of  Cohocton  bonds 26,000  00 

Village  of  De  Ruyter  bonds 14,000  00 

Village  of  DolgeTiUe  bonds 60,000  00 

Village  of  Fairport  bonds 43,000  00 

Village  of  Fayetteyille  bonds ^ 30,800  00 

Village  of  Forestville  bonds 20.000  00 

Village  of  Fort  Edward  bonds 97.000  00 

Village  of  Frankfort  bonds 68,000  00 

Village  of  Gilbertville  bonds 14,000  00 

Village  of  Glens  Falls  bonds... 142,000  00 

Village  of  Gowanda  bonds 18.000  00 

Village  of  Herkimer  bonds 57,000  00 

Village  of  Ilion  bonds 30,000  00 

Village  of  Little  Falls  bonds 281,000  00 

Village  of  Lowvllle  bonds 98,000  00 

Village  of  Mamaroneck  bonds 14.000  00 

Village  of  Mayville  bond* 10,000  00 

Village  of  Middletown  bonds 18.000  00 

Village  of  Middlevllle  bonds 20,000  00 

Village  of  Mohawk  bonds 8.000  00 

Village  of  Montgomery  bonds 23.000  00 

Village  of  Naples  bdnds 23,000  00 

Village  of  NorthTllle  bonds 32.000  00 

Village  of  Pelbam  Manor  bonds 60,000  00 

Village  of  Penn  Tan  bonds 60.000  00 

Village  of  Phelps  bonds 28,000  00 

Village  of  Prattaburgh  bonds 15,000  00 

Village  of  Richmond  bonds 28.000  00 

Village  of  Salem  bonds 4.000  00 

Village  of  Springville  bonds 28.000  00 

Village  of  Stamford  bonds 12,000  00 

Village  of  Tarrytown  bonds 65.000  00 

Village  of  Tonawanda  bonds 8,000  00 

Village  of  Washingtonville  bonds 27,000  00 

Village  of  Waterloo  bonds 9,000  00 

Village  of  Whitehall  bonds 21.000  00 

Village  of  Williamsville  bonds 14,000  00 

Village  of  Wurtsboro  bonds 7,000  00 

One  thousand  shares  of  Manhattan  company  stock 50,000  00 

Bonds  for  lands 66,092  60 

Bonds  for  loans 16,670  18 

Mortgages  for  loans,  act  of  1840 15,094  00 

Money  in  treasury   164,024  87 


14.498,140  77 
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1  Comparative  tables,  p.  55-58 

2  Statements    of    common    school    fund,    free    school  fund, 

AND     of     state     school    MONEYS     RECEIVED  AND  APPORTIONED, 

p.  59-64 

3  Statistical  charts,  between  p.  74  and  76 


GENERAL  SCHOOL  STATISTICS 

Comparative  tables,  statements  of  common  school  fund,  free  school 
fund  and  of  state  school  moneys  received  and  apportioned 

School  districts 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  towns  of  the  state  on  the 
31st  of  July,  1897,  and  the  31st  of  July,  1898,  was: 

1897 10,965 

1898 10,864 

Decrease 101 


SCHOOLHOUSBS 

The  number  of  schoolhouses,  with  their  classification  accord- 
ing to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed,  was  as  fol- 
lows at  the  close  of  the  years  1897  and  1898: 

1897  Log  Frame  Brick  Stone  Total 

Cities 85  674  12  771 

Towns 22       9,881  937  294     11,134 

Totals 22       9,966       1,611  306     11,905 


1896 

Cities 164  714  10  888 

Towns 22  9,749  931  293  10,995 

Totals 22  9,913  1,645  303  11,883 


66  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

The  following  table  shows  a  steady  improTement  in  the  char- 
acter of  school  buildings  in  respect  to  the  material  with  which 
they  were  constructed,  during  the  period  from  1865  to  1898: 


1865 
1875 
1885 
1895 

1898 


Log 

Fram* 

Brick 

stone 

Totals 

202 

9,874 

1,010 

532 

11,618 

90 

10,004 

1,255 

439 

11,788 

70 

10,083 

1,386 

373 

11,912 

33 

10,072 

1,575 

305 

11,985 

22 

9,913 

1,645 

303 

11,883 

Cost  and  valub  of  schoolhouses  and  sites 

The  amount  expended  during  the  last  ten  years  for  school- 
houses,  outbuildings,  sites,  fences,  furniture  and  repairs,  is  as 
follows: 

Tears  Cities  Towns  State 

1889 12,538,025  22  |1,206,534  42  |3,744,559  6t 

1890 3,634,917  07  958,347  90  4,593,264  97 

1891 2,707,165  70  998,798  41  3,705,964  11 

1892 2,669,918  80  1,255,272  30  3,925,191  10 

1893 2,688,966  92  1,372,126  06  4,061,092  98 

1894 2,916,950  21  1,222,345  66  4,139,295  87 

1895 3,493,724  50  1,365,410  96  4,859,135  46 

1896 4,410,055  81  1,417,280  44  5,827,336  25 

1897 7,226,699  80  1,171,976  70  8,398,676  50 

1898 7,553,569  68  1,057,978  79  8,611,548  47 


The  aggregate  yalue  of  schoolhouses  and  sites  in  1889  and  in 

each  successive  year  is  shown  to  be  as  follows: 

Cities  Towns  State 

1889 126,237,456  |13,116,902  f  39,354,358 

1890 27,976,561  13,630,174  41,606,735 

1891 30,491,922  19,521,569  50,013,491 

1892 32,281,222  14,783,185  47,064,407 

1893 34,131,958  15,781,647  49,913,605 

1894 37,108,595  15,917,724  53,026,319 

1895 39,361,473  14,038,543  53,400,016 

1896 43,901,074  16,432,052  60,333,126 

1897 49,784,983  16,292,617  66,077,600 

1898 56,012,562  15,819,949  71,832,511 


Oenbral  school  statistics  57 

The  average  value  of  schoolhouses  and  sites  in  the  towns,  in 
the  same  years,  was: 

1889 |1,U5  53 

1890 1,191  03 

1891 1,700  92 

1892 1,296  54 

1893 , 1,384  59 

1894 1,402  81 

1895 1,266  89 

1896 1,458  20 

1897 1,463  33 

1898 1,438  83 


The  average  value  of  schoolhouses  and  sites  in  the  cities  for 
1898,  was  163,077.21. 

Children 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18 
years,  as  reported,  was: 

Years  Cities  Towns  State 

1897 1,113,899   555,050    1,668,940 

1898 1,000,423    518,385     1,518,808 


Attendance 

The  whole  number  in  attendance,  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tears 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


cme> 

Town* 

state 

488,203 

545,610 

1,033,813 

501,449 

540,711 

1,042,160 

513,066 

540,978 

1,054,044 

538,660 

534,433 

1,073,093 

550,634 

532,594 

1,083,228 

589,363 

535,635 

1,124,998 

616,613 

541,730 

1,158,343 

653,698 

522,376 

1,176,074 

685,803 

517,396 

1,203,199 

691,543 

477,451 

1,168,994 

58  Dbpartmbnt  of  Public  Inbtruotion 

The  whole  number  of  days  of  attendance,  for  each  of  the  last 
five  years,  is  as  follows: 

Tears                                                                 Cities                      Towns  State 

1894 79,669,048      55,860,721  135,529,76;> 

1895 81,982,040       57,812,941  139,794,981 

1896 89,826,846      56,665,619  146,492,465 

1897 94,380,493      58,051,460  152,431,95;^ 

1898 97,855,212      56,431,396  154,286,608 


The  following  statement  shows  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  pupils: 

Tears 

1889 

1890 

1891   

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


Cities 

Towns 

state 

324,337 

313,150 

637,487 

336,018 

306,966 

642,981 

344,609 

305,408 

650,017 

361,767 

303,807 

665,574 

371,551 

316,546 

688,097 

407,955 

313,108 

721,063 

429,114 

328,580 

757,694 

454,190 

317,864 

772,054 

488,068 

332,186 

820,254 

508,412 

319,240 

827,652 

The  average  time  each  pupil  in  the  towns  attended  school  was 
twenty-three  and  three-fifths  weeks;  in  the  cities  twenty -'eight 
and  two-fifths  weeks. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  commissioner  district  and 
city  of  the  state,  (1)  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  for  each 
qualified  teacher;  (2)  the  whole  number  of  children  attending 
school  any  portion  of  the  year  for  each  qualified  teacher;  (3)  the 
average  daily  attendance  per  teacher;  (4)  the  percentage  of  daily 
attendance  based  on  total  enrollment;  (5)  cost  per  pupil  based  od 
average  daily  attendance: 


STATIBTICB 


Dbfabtubnt  of  FoBLta  Inbtbuction 


COtrSTIES 


Ouurio  . 
Omnge  .  . 


Schuyler.. 
Steuben... 


Snflolk  . . 
Sullivao  . 


Ulster  ... 
Warren  . 


iii 


;iMfi 


m 


69.7 

932  16 

60.1 

18  57 

63.7 

72.0 

17  00 

69.1 

20  29 

67.4 

16  97 

73. a 

2i   10 

65.7 

69.9 

20  78 

73.6 

19  79 

69.4 

18  59 

71.2 

22  02 

67.2 

25  52 

68.5 

21  37 

66.0 

23  82 

71.il 

15  72 

(55.7 

16  63 

70.« 

19  37 

70.6 

21  75 

66.9 

28  62 

69.2 

26  96 

66.6 

61  10 

30  88 

70.3 

33  61 

70-0 

n  82 

65.2 

23  69 

6M.4 

19  78 

6«.S 

18  27 

61 .« 

19  00 

71,4 

25  12 

74,0 

22  67 

57,5 

20  24 

62  K 

22  06 

6B.1 

18  33 

R3 

21  49 

73  fi 

27  51 

62  3 

19  16 

56  8 

16  72 

73  8 

19  57 

627 

23  89 

78  5 

21  07 

59.0 

16  42 

60.1 

61-6 

64.2 

63.  S 

19  Jl 
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* 
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COUNTIES 

Ifl 
It 

-flrdi 

■5'"' 

11 

3 
1 

a 

S8 

32 
33 
3T 
66 
08 
46 
31 
26 
29 

27 
31 
31 
36 
41 
43 

25 
28 

IS 
20 
21 
33 
29 
20 
35 
22 
17 
18 

67,4 

6*.9 
63.9 
61.0 
69.9 
70-5 
66.7 

6q!9 

19  76 

18  08 

Wyoming   ^ 

64  51 
29  37 

17  07 
19  23 

33 

31 

21 

66.9 

CiTlE» 

ADislerdBm 

Anbum.   . .. ... 

BtnghamtOD 

BrooklvQ  

Boflalo 

Coboes 

CoroinK 

Dnnkirk   

GeDCTs 

Gloversville   

HornellsTille 

Hnileou 

Itbnca  

JamestowD 

JobnatoWQ   

KinKBtiOn  .. . 

Little  Falls 

I.rfickport 

Long  Island  City... 

UiOdletowD   

HouDt  VemoD 

Newbiirch 

New  York 

Niagara  FbIU 

Norlh  ToDftwancU. . 
OfcdeDBbargb  ... 

Oiiw*KO 

PoDgbkMpaie  

Renawlaer  

Eoebeater  


35 

79.6 

«25S2 

36 

23  75 

27 

38  81 

31 

80.B 

25  88 

36 

71.9 

34  85 

21  48 

80.4 

34  47 

79.8 

36  67 

30 

80.1 

28  06 

23 

81.3 

32  03 

38 

32 

74.3 

36 

33 

29 

eo.2 

30 

76.6 

31  84 

39 

76.2 

S6  61 

35 

81.8 

35  01 

35 

76.7 

31  86 

35 

74.9 

63  89 

35 

75.  B 

26  77 

47  05 

31 

73.B 

41  34 

26  37 

73.9 

40  04 

79.6 

26  46 

80.3 

31  69 

33 

23  32 

31 

70.0 

30  76 

27 

S5  96 

34 

82.3 

19  89 

*  So  reported  bj  uipariaMaduit. 
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■ 

|iiWl 

50 
49 
34 
42 
37 
54 
45 

it 

1° 

jli 

36 
38 
27 
32 
29 
39 
34 

. 

5 

CITIK3 

mi 

llll 

It 

1 

Schenectady  

83 
58 
61 
59 
39 
109 
59 

72.4 
71.3 

80.3 
76.0 
78.2 

71.2 
77.8 

J19  18 

vaky^v.'//^v/^"v.'.'.'.'.'.'." 

WalrrtowD 

Wntervliet 

Yonkera 

29  83 

28  69 

29  92 
27  21 
60  13 

12 

50 

37 

73.6 

AveraRH  for  commiMioner  dis- 
tricW 

33 

31 

21 

66.9 

922.74 

52 

40 

28 

70.8 

School  terms 

The  average  length  of  school  terms  in  the  cities  was  thirty- 
eight  and  four-tenths  weeks;  id  the  whole  state,  thirty-fire  and 
two-tenths  weeks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  length  of  time  the 
schools  were  in  session  in  the  state  for  each  of  the  ten  years 
mentioned: 

1889 33.4 

1890 35.7 

1891 35.3 

1892 35.5 

1893 35.3 

1894 35.0 

1895 34.6 

1896 35.0 

1897 34.8 

1898 35.2 

Bboistbation 
The  number  of  papils  registered  In  the  several  common  schools, 
normal  schools,  Indian  schools  and  private  schools  during  the 
year  was  as  follows: 
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Common  schools 1,168,994 

Xormal  schools 9,794 

ludian  schools 846 

Prirate  schools '81,448 

Total 1,261,082 

Teachers 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools 
was: 

Tears  Men  Women  Total 

1891 5,359  26,623  31,982 

1892 5,292  26,869  32,161 

1893 5,068  27,408  32,476 

1894 5,096  27,833  32,929 

1895 5,476  30,148  35,624 

1896 5,421  28,399  33,820 

1897 5,461  28,924  34,385 

1898 5,254  27,819  33,073 


The  number  reported  as  employed  at  the  same  time  for  the 
legal  term  of  school  in  each  of  the  last  seven  years,  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Te«n  Cities  Towns  State 

1892 9,515  15,369  24,884 

1893 9,812  15,602  25,414 

1894 10,264  15,632  25,896 

1895 10,924  15,765  26,689 

1896 11,962  15,982  27,944 

1897 12,718  15,863  28,581 

1898 13,819  15,511  29,330 


Tdachbrs'  licenses 

The  following  statement  shows  by  whom  the  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  schools  were  licensed: 

Normal      Supt.  Local 

1S97                                                                           schools   Pub.  Ins.  officers          Total 

Cities 1,259      546  12,094     13,899 

Towns 3,073      707  14,996     18,776 

Total 4,332   1,253  27,090     32,675 


*BYidently  unreliable 
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1808 

Cities . 
Towns 


Normal 
schools 

1,844 
3,357 


College       Training     CommissioDers 
State      graduates  cUss  and  train-    or  local 
certificates  licenses     log  school         aathoiitj' 


366 
339 


281 
127 


4,821 
1,177 


Total 

11,685     18,997 
12,661      17,661 


Total.  .  ..    5,201 


705 


408       5,998         24,346     36,658 


Tbachbrs'  wages 
The  amoant  expended  for  teachers'  wages  was: 

Years  Cities  Towss 

1889 15,727,541  69  |4,077,062  31 

1890 6,129,229  54  4,292,942  44 

1891 6,564,365  94  4,448,620  49 

1892 7,048,412  82  4,572,653  91 

1893 7,146,693  05  4,736,401  89 

1894 7,264,613  25  4,788,404  01 

1895 8,010,135  15  4,898,699  53 

1896 8,674,683  16  4,944,544  82 

1897 9,158,205  00  5,001,854  54 

1898 10,273,987  43  4,882,290  51 


SUte 

19,804,604  00 
10,422,171  98 
11,012,986  43 
11,621,066  73 
11,883,094  94 
12,053,017  26 
12,908,834  68 
13,619,227  98 
14,160,059  54 
15,156,277  94 


The  average  annual  salary  for  each  teacher,  calculated  from 
the  foregoing  statement,  was : 

Years  Cities  Towns  State 

1889 1688  65  |270  07  |418  79 

1890 ^  694  29  285  49  436  71 

1891 719  30  292  10  452  16 

1892 740  76  297  52  467  00 

1893 728  36  303  57  467  58 

1894 707  77  306  32  465  44 

1895 733  35  310  73  483  68 

1896 725  19  309  38  487  37 

1897 720  09  315  32  495  43 

1898 743  47  314  76  516  75 

The  average  weekly  wages  was: 

Years  Cities  Towns  State 

1889 $17  47  |8  08  |11  79 

1890 17  40  8  00  11  70 

1891 17  89  8  27  12  18 

1892 18  75  8  38  12  62 

1893 18  67  8  60  12  74 

1894 18  06  8  75  12  72 

1895 19  61  8  96  13  74 
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rt                                                                               Cities                 Towns  State 

>6 18  59            9  15  13  52 

97 18  75            9  33  14  23 

as 19  36            9  20  14  68 

The  amount  apportioned  as  a  "  district  quota  "  was: 

1885 144  94 

1886 66  12 

1887 76  08 

1888 74  56 

1889 73  40 

1890 72  12 

1891 100  00 


Previous  to  1891  the  "district  quota"  was  determined  by 
diTiding  the  amount  apportioned  for  that  purpose  by  the  num- 
ber of  duly  qualified  teachers  employed  during  the  preceding 
school  year  for  the  legal  term  of  school.  By  an  amendment  to 
the  consolidated  school  act,  made  by  the  legislature  of  1890, 
the  "  district  quota  "  was  made  the  fixed  sum  of  $100,  which  is 
the  amount  apportioned  annually. 


Summary 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistical  reports  for  the 
year  ending  July  31, 1898.  For  a  detailed  statement  by  counties, 
see  table  4,  in  exhibit  1 


Namber  of  diatricta 

Nnmber  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same 
time  for  160  days  or  more 

Namber  of  children  between  5  and  18 
years  of  age 

Namber  of  male  teachers  employed 

Namber  of  female  teachers  employed.... 

Namber  of  children  attending  tne  com- 
mon schools 

Ayerage  daily  attendance 

Namber  of  yisitaiions  by  school  commis- 
aioners 

Namber  of  yolnmes  in  district  libraries.. 

Namber  of  log  scboolhonses 

Namber  frame  sehoolhonseM 

Nomlier  of  briek  scboolhoases 

Namber  of  stone  seboolhoases 

Whole  namber  of  achoolbonses 


Cities 


888 

13,819 

1,000,423 

1,016 

13,803 

691,543 
508,412 


630,872 


164 

714 

10 

888 


Towns 


10,864 

15,511 

518,385 

4,238 

14,016 

477,451 
319,240 

14,742 

706,228 

22 

9,749 

931 

293 

10,995 


State 


11,752 

29,330 

1,518,808 

5,254 

27,819 

1,168,994 
827,652 

14,742 

1,337,100 

22 

9,913 

1,645 

303 

11,883 
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W  Dei'artmkxt  of  Pubuc  Ixstbuctiox 

Htatkmbnt  or  all  »chool  moneys  receited  axd  apportioned 

Tlu:  Mtati;  Hcboiil  moDeys  for  the  enBoing  year  are  to  be  derired 
from  i\ui  following  HourceH: 

From  lh<f  irnitifd  Htates  deposit  fond |75,000  00 

From  the  vomuupu  school  fond 170,000  00 

From  th«?  state  school  tax 3,613,000  00 


Total 13,858,000  00 


The  apportion  men t  has  been  made  as  required  by  law,  and  is 
as  follows: 

For  salaries  of  school  commissioners $113,000  00 

For  supervision  in  cities  and  villages 85,800  00 

For  s(*ool  libraries 50,000  00 

For  state  teachers'  library 5,000  00 

For  contingent  fund 6,000  00 

For  Indian  schools 3,605  86 

For  aggregate;  attendance 650,644  14 

For  district  (luotas 2,943,950  00 


Total $3,858,000  00 


Wy  dedn(*ting  from  the  totals,  under  the  head  of  payments,  the 
sums  renuiining  on  hand,  July  :U,  1898,  it  appears  that  the  actual 
expense  of  nuiintaining  the  common  schools  during  the  year  was 
as  follows: 

In  tlie  cities |21,215,074  47 

In  the  towns 7,260,797  41 

Total 128,475,871  88 

<\>rivsponding  total  for  1897 26,689,856  71 

IncrtMise $1,786,015  17 


PrWLlO  MONEYS 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  payments  on  ac- 
^H>unt  of  the  revenue  of  the  common  school  fund  during  the 
yiHir  ending  i^^ptemWr  ;U>,  189S: 
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Receipts 

Bent  of  land 

Interest  on  bonds  for  lands 

Interest  on  loan  of  1840 

Interest  on  monej  in  the  treasury 

Interest  on  state  canal  improvement  bonds 

Interest  on  county  of  Erie  bonds 

Interest  on  county  of  Rensselaer  bonds 

Interest  on  county  and  city  of  New  York  bonds. . 

Interest  on  city  of  Albany  bonds 

Interest  on  city  of  Brooklyn  bonds 

Interest  on  city  of  Buffalo  bonds 

Interest  on  city  of  Gloversville  bonds 

Interest  on  city  of  Jamestown  bonds. 

Interest  on  city  of  Little  Palls  bonds 

Interest  on  city  of  Lockport  bonds 

Interest  on  city  of  Newburgh  bonds 

Interest  on  city  of  Niagara  Palls  bonds 

Interest  on  city  of  Ogdensburgh  bonds 

Interest  on  city  of  Syracuse  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Alfred  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Andes  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Camden  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Cherry  Creek  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Cherry  Valley  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Cohocton  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Cortlandville  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Cuyler  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Delhi  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  DeWitt  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  DeWitt,  Ponipey  and  La 

Fayette  bonds  

Interest  on  town  of  Evans  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Eastchester  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Port  Edward  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Hamden  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  North  Greenbush  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  North  Hempstead  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Otsego  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Oyster  Bay  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Pomf ret  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Sidney  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Volney  bonds 

Interest  on  town  of  Walkill  bonds 

Interest  on  towns  of  White  Creek,  Cambridge  and 

Jackson  bonds 


|15  00 

2,046  15 

721  82 

10,927  21 

1,084  93 

2,160  00 

4,649  48 

10,797  30 

500  00 

13,890  00 

7,455  00 

105  00 

3,200  00 

1,137  50 

200  00 

2,275  OO 

4,000  00 

3,070  00 

1,750  00 

227  50 

4,042  60 

245  00 

2,000  00 

1,207  50 

70  00 

1,645  00 

253  75 

7,070  00 

797  50 

157  50 

150  00 

1,392  00 

320  00 

2,765  00 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

332  50 

300  00 

315  00 

1,015  00 

262  50 

1,190  00 

645  85 


DTeres 
nteres 
nteres 
uteres 
Dteres 
Dteree 
Dteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 

nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
Dteres 
nteres 
nteres 
Dteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
uteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
nteres 
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on  town  of  Tonawanda  bonds |1,680  00 

on  village  of  Alfred  bi^nds     80  Oft 

on  village  of  Belmont  bonds 1,095  60 

on  village  of  Boonville  bonds 1,458  72 

on  village  of  Brocton  bonds  800  00 

on  village  of  Cliamiilaiii  bonds 800  00 

on  village  of  Clinton  bouda  1,640  00 

on  village  of  Cohocton  bonds 876  00 

on  village  of  Depew  bonds  3,200  00 

on  village  of  DeBuyter  bonds 560  00 

on  village  of  Dolgeville  bonds 1,750  00 

on  village  of  Fairport  bonds 1,720  00 

on  village  of  FavettL-viU.'  bonds 1,085  00 

on  Tillage  of  Fr/nstville  bonds 800  00 

on  Tillage  of  Forr  Fd^vanl  bonds 3,880  00 

on  village  of  Fi iiuUfnit  bonds 2,027  70 

on  village  of  ^iilKi-itsTille  bonds 490  00 

on  village  of  Glens  Falls  bonds 4,970  OO 

on  village  of  Gowanda  bonds 720  00 

on  village  of  Herkimer  bonds 1,995  00 

on  village  of  IHon  bonds 1,050  00 

on  village  of  Little  Falls  bonds 9,171  2B 

on  village  of  Lowville  bonds 3,430  00 

on  village  of  Manuironerk  bonds 600  00 

on  village  of  M;i.vville  Iwnda     400  00 

on  village  of  Miibilrtown  bonds 760  00 

on  village  of  Middleville  bonds 700  00 

on  village  of  Mohawk  bonds 320  OO 

on  village  of  Mipnl^.niMiy  bonds 920  00 

on  village  of  Naples  bonds 920  00 

on  village  of  Nm  tbvillo  bonds 1,120  00 

on  Tillage  of  Pelliaui  Manor  bonds 2,000  00 

on  village  of  Penn  Van  bonds 2,100  00 

on  village  of  Phelps  bonds 1,120  00 

on  village  of  liirliiiioiidv  Ik-  bonds 980  00 

on  village  of  Sa  vm  Ijonds 175  00 

on  village  of  Springville  bonds 1,120  00 

on  village  of  Stamford  bonds 420  00 

on  village  of  Tanyto'.vn  bonds 2,600  00 

on  village  of  ToDawanda  bonds 320  00 

on  village  of  Waterloo  bonds  400  00 

on  village  of  Waahingtonville  bonds 1,080  00 

on  village  of  Whitehall  bonds 770  00 

on  village  of  Williamsville  bonds 560  00 

on  Tillage  of  Wurtsboro  bonds 140  00 
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Diyidends  on  Manhattan  company  stock f  4,000  00 

Premium   on   sale  of  state  canal   improvement 

bonds 3,060  00 

Premium  on  sale  of  Rensselaer  county  bonds 1,200  00 

Transferred  from  general  fund  to  make  up  defici- 
ency    23,467  18 

Transferred  from  U.  S.  deposit  fund  revenue 65,000  00 


Total f 260,618  66 

Deficiency  in  revenue  October  1,  1897 8,574  52 


Pdyments 

Dividends  to  common  schools 1231,216  74 

Support  of  Indian  schools 5,991  11 

Interest  accrued  in  the  purchase  of  the  follow- 
ing securities: 

City  of  Albany  bonds f35  61 

City  of  Little  Falls  bonds 11  50 

City  of  Lockport  bonds 21  91 

City  of  Ogdensburg  bonds 1,027  81 

Town  of  Islip  bonds 48  90 

Town  of  Kingsbury  bonds 39  45 

Town  of  Minerva  bonds 39  77 

Town  of  Mount  Morris  bonds 26  25 

Town  of  Oyster  Bay  bonds 41  10 

Village  of  Depew  bonds 328  89 

Village  of  Wurtsboro 25  32 

Total f  1,646  51 

Premiums  paid  in  the  purchase  of  the  following 
securities: 

City  of  Albany  bonds |1,656  25 

City  of  Lockport  bonds 349  00 

City  of  Ogdensburg  bonds 4,278  73 

Town  of  Islip  bonds 361  90 

Town  of  Kingsbury  bonds 960  00 

Town  of  Minerva  bonds 201  30 

Town  of  Mount  Morris 929  60 

Town  of  Oyster  Bay  bonds 225  00 

Village  of  Dej^ew  bonds 3,544  00 


70  Department  op  Public  Instruction 

Village  of  Plattsburgh  bonds f390  00 

Village  of  Wurtsboro  bonds 294  00 

Total 113,189  7^ 

School  fund  for  dimination  of  loan  of  1840  under 
foreclosure  of  mortgages 177  00 

Total  payments  |260,795  66 

Deficiency  in  revenue  September  30,  1898 fl77  OO 


Free  school  fund 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  payments  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  school  tax  during  the  last  fiscal  year: 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1897 |408,002  7» 

Interest  on  deposits 7,229  49- 

State  tax 4,034,265  27 

Quotas  returned  1,700  94 

Total f 4,451,198  49^ 

Payments 

Apportionment  to  counties |3,409,998  23 

Supplemental  apportionment 5,544  85 

Albany  state  normal  college 28,999  8T 

Brockport  state  normal  school 24,484,51 

Buffalo  state  normal  school 21,003  68 

Cortland  state  normal  school 27,328  7G 

Fredonia  state  normal  school 23,500  00* 

Geneseo  state  normal  school 28,090  01 

Jamaica  state  normal  school 19,947  06 

New  Paltz  state  normal  school 20,000  00- 

Oneonta  state  normal  school 25,000  00 

Oswego  state  normal  school 25,000  OO^ 

Plattsburg  state  normal  school 20,S65  11 

Potsdam  state  normal  school 25,307  46 

Indian  youth  at  normal  schools 367  70 

Indian  schools  3,615  16 

Teachers'  institutes 3S,()87  l* 

Teachers'  training  classes 59,172  45 

Professional  training  of  teachers 30,676  91 


Gbhxiul  school  statistics  71 

School  commiasioners'  salaries f  113,083  33 

County  treasurers'  fees 14,739  20 

Prioting  and  biDdiog  school  registers  and  trus- 
tees' reporiB     5,200  «0 

Auif  ricjii]  muNoiiin  of  natural  history 17,210  25 

Uniform  examinere 14,159  18 

Sommer  institutes 9,951  88 

Esfiminarioiis    C,792  60 

Coniiiil.itiiiii  n(  statistics,  school  census,  etc 4,861  55 

Iformal  schools,  supplementary  maintenance 4,028  33 

Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1898 423,583  30 

Total f4,451,198  49 


The  total  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  ohl  public 

schools  in  each  year,  from  1850  to  the  present  time,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

1850 11,007,684  85 

1851 1,884,826  15 

1852 2,249,814  03 

1853 2,469,248  52 

1854 2,666,609  3i; 

1855 2,544,587  63 

1856 2,323,049  !»8 

1857 3,792,94.S  79 

1858 "2,500,000  OU 

1859 3,664,617  r>7 

I860 3,744,246  95 

1861 3.841,270  SI 

1862 3,955,664  33 

1863 3,859,159  21 

1864 -4,549,870  66 

1865 5,735,460  24 

1866 6,632,935  94 

1867 7,681,201  23 

1868 9,040,942  02 

1869 9,886,786  29 

1870 9.905,514  22 

1871 9,607,903  81 

1872 10,416,588  00 

1873 10.946,007  21 

1874 11,088,981  70 
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1875 f  11,459,353  43 

1876 11,439,038  78 

1877 10,976,234  45 

1878 10,626,505  69 

1879 10,348,918  08 

1880 10,296,977  26 

1881 10,808,802  40 

1882 11,183,027  42 

1883 11,858,594  09 

1884 11,834,911  52 

1885 13,466,367  97 

1886 13,284,986  64 

1887 13,760,669  57 

1888 14,980,841  47 

1889 15,876,844  91 

1890 17,392,471  61 

1891 17,174,835  29 

1892 18,203,988  04 

1893 18,921,245  67 

1894 19,308,571  09 

1895 20,950,614  12 

1896 23,173,830  49 

1897 26,689,856  71 

1898 28,475,871  88 

Total $511,091,278  06 


General  expenditure  during  the  year 

The  following  table  shows  the  entire  amount  expended  during 
the  year  for  the  maintenance  of  public  educational  interests 
directly  connected  with  this  department: 

For  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1898: 

For  wages  to  common  school  teachers |15,156,277  94 

For  buildings,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  etc 8,611,548  47 

For  school  apparatus 741,715  56 

For  district  libraries  164,969  38 

For  other  expenses  incident  to  the  support  of 

common  schools 3,800,768  78 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1898: 
For  normal  schools  from  the  free  school  fund  for 

support  and  maintenance 293,544  79 
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For  normal  schools  from  general  fund  for  addi- 
tions, improvements,  etc.  purchase  of  land  at 

Geneseo,  etc f  94,428  07 

For  teachers'  institutes 38,687  13 

For  teachers'  training  classes 59,172  43 

For  professional  training  of  teachers 30,676  91 

For  salaries  of  school  commissioners 113,083  33 

For  county  treasurers'  fees 14,739  20 

For  printing  and  binding  school  registers  and 

trustees'  report 5,200  00 

For  American  museum  of  natural  history 17,210  25 

For  uniform  examiners 14,159  18 

For  examinations  6,792  60 

For  summer  institutes 9,951  88 

For  compiling  of  statistics  and  school  census 5,987  72 

For  Indian  youth  at  normal  schools 367  70 

For  Indian  schools 12,785  18 

For  state  school  libraries 7,574  67 

For  code  141  50 

For  Arbor  day  expenses,  printing,  etc 1,000  00 

For  Department  of  Public  Instruction 38,253  26 

For  compulsory  education 13,588  11 

For  pictorial  instruction,  etc 12,925  12 

For  printing  report  of  state  botanist 3,000  00 

For  New  York  institution  for  the  blind 40,445  42 

For  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (eight  in 

number) 206,931  06 


129,515,935  64 

School  district  libraries 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  volumes  reported 
annually  in  the  school  district  libraries  for  forty-six  years,  and 
the  amounts  annually  appropriated  and  expended  for  such  libra- 
ries during  the  same  period: 

Tears  No.  of  yolumes  Appropriated  Expended 

1853 1,604,210  |55,000  00  f 49,499  39 

1854 1,572,210  55,000  00  43,657  06 

1855 1,494,542  55,000  00  55,216  31 

1856 1,418,100  55,000  00  54,790  75 

1857 1,377,933  55,000  00  32,163  75 

1858 1,402,253  55,000  00  35,382  01 

1859 1,360,507  55,000  00  38,361  58 
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Teara  No.  of  yolumes 

1860 11,286,536 

1861 1,305,367 

1862 1,326,682 

1863 1,172,404 

1864 1,125,138 

1865 1,269,125 

1866 1,181,811 

1867 1,112,011 

1868 1,064,830 

1869 1,026,130 

1870 986,697 

1871 928,316 

1872 874,183 

1873 856,555 

1874 831,554 

1875 809,141 

1876 804,802 

1877 765,546 

1878 751,534 

1879 755,380 

1880 735,653 

1881 707,154 

1882 705,634 

1883 701,675 

1884 701,437 

1885 722,876 

1886 734,506 

1887 737,716 

1888 762,388 

1889 785,564 

1890 787,972 

1891 829,153 

1892 825,915 

1893 814,150 

1894 799,096 

1895 959,089 

1896 998,896 

1897 1,112,333 

1898 1,337,100 

Total 


Appropriated 

f55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 


Erpended 

$34,035  87 
34,145  37 
32,912  92 
29,465  65 
26,891  51 
26,816  08 
27,500  18 
24,439  25 
26,632  62 
16,897  85 
30,651  82 
63,505  38 
26,059  50 
27,203  79 
33,013  26 
33,225  90 
20,762  32 
31,125  71 
28,555  58 
32,071  12 
30,398  51 
35,499  22 
35,805  75 
37,799  66 
39,107  95 
41,369  74 
40,509  25 
39,722  45 
44,854  70 
49,742  28 
49,890  05 
52,159  35 
61,820  20 
94,351  31 
118,181  69 
132,939  76 
136,270  30 
162,706  12 
164,969  38 


$2,450,000  00  $2,303,029  92 


GRAPHIC    CHARTS 


CHART  SHOWlrtfi  AMOUNTS  EXPEMOED    FOR 
SCHOOL  PURPOSES  FOR  YEAR  ENOINC  0ULY3l,l»9e 


Circle  -  Total  EXPEnoiTuRES  1^8.1 75,  «7i 

Sector  i  =  Teachers'  wases  i  5. i  Sfc.i  78 

StCTORZ-SCHOOLMOUSES,  SITES.ETC.         9.5I6.Z33 
SECT0RJ=  INCIOEMTAL  EXPENSES  3,60l,3fcl 


CHART    5H0V/IH6    RATIO  OF  AVCRAOL  MTtHOANCt 
ABO  TOTAL  tHROLLMtMT  TO   SCHOOL  POPULATION 


CiKcii-  School  POPULATION  i,3ifi,60S 

(SCHOOL  M£  iwie) 

SfaOSSIAHO  Z-TOtALtnHOLLtlEnT  i,ifca.9M 

5ttT0R    1  =  AVtRACt  ATTEKDAHCE  tiT.bil 
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DECISIONS    IN    APPEAL    CASES 


fir    THB    State    Supebintbndbnt    of    Public  iNSTBUcrnoN,  fbom 
Dbobicbeb  30y  1897,  to  Dbormbbb  31,  1898 


{ 


NOTE 


The  practice  of  publishing  the  more  important  decisions  of  the  Superintendent  lx» 
contested  matters*  brought  before  him  on  appeal,  commenced  in  the  annual  report  of 
1887,  is  continued.  A  table  of  decisions  made  since  December  80,  1897,  is  given;  but 
only  such  decisions  as  are  thought  to  be  of  general  Interest  are  published  in  full.  All 
decisions  are  recorded  in  the  Department,  and  those  which  are  not  published  in  fult 
In  this  report  may  be  examined  by  parties  who  desire  to  do  so. 


TABLE  OF  DECISIONS 


Wo.  4021  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Louia  F.  Metz,  aa  tniatee  of  achool  dlatrict 
8.  Ridfi:ewa7,  Orleana  county,  from  proceed  inga  of  apecial  achool  meeting 
held  on  October  12,  1897,  In  aaid  dlatrict.  In  refualng  to  Tote  a  tax  to  pay 
the  reasonable  expensea  Incurred  by  the  appellant  aa  truatee  of  auch  dla- 
trict In  defending  an  appeal  brought  by  Hezeklah  Bowen  and  another, 
from  the  proceedlnga  of  the  annual  meeting  held  on  Auguat  3,  1897.  Ap- 
peal dlamlaaed.    Decided  December  31.  1897. 

Ko.  4022  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Joeephine  A.  Sharp  and  othera,  from  pro- 
ceedlnga of  achool  meeting  held  in  achool  diatrlct  16,  Lockport,  Niagara 
county,  on  October  11,  1897,  in  the  election  of  trustee.  Appeal  dlamlaaed. 
Decided  December  31,  1897. 

Ko.  4623  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  the  board  of  education  of  joint  union  frea 
achool  dlatrict  6,  Almond,  Allegany  county,  and  Hornellayille,  Steuben 
county,  from  order  of  F.  H.  Blueatone.  aa  achool  commisaioner  of  first 
district  of  Allegany  county,  and  Charles  Marlatt,  aa  achool  commlasioner 
of  third  district  of  Steuben  county,  forming  a  new  school  district  out  of 
territory  situated  within  such  joint  school  district  6.  Said  new  district 
to  be  known  as  achool  dlatrict  6,  HomellaylUe.  Appeal  austained.  De- 
cided January  10,  1898. 

Ho.  4624  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Alonzo  L.  QulllYer  from  the  actioii  of  Brvln 
White,  aa  truatee  of  achool  dlatrict  10,  Caton,  Steuben  county.  In  neglect- 
ing and  refusing  to  employ  a  teacher  and  open  a  achool  in  auch  district. 
Appeal  dlamlaaed.    Decided  January  10,  1898. 

Xo.  4626  In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  Thomaa  H.  Clark,  for  the  removal  from 
office  of  John  0.  Gorton,  aa  trustee  of  school  district  6.  Liberty,  Sullivan 
county,  for  willful  violation  and  neglect  of  duty.  Petition  susrtained. 
Decided  January  10,  1898. 

If  o.  4626  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Charles  E.  Vedder  and  John  E.  Yorkston  v. 
W.  H.  Litzendorf  and  others  as  trustees  of  school  district  14,  Rotterdam, 
Schenectady  county,  in  iaauing  a  tax-list  for  school  purposes  and  includ- 
ing therein  the  aum  of  $745  without  a  vote  of  the  district;  and  in  establish- 
ing a  branch  school  in  the  district,  etc.  Appeal  dismiased.  Decided  Janu- 
ary 14,  1898. 

Ko.  462T  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Charles  B.  Newell  from  the  proceedlnga  of 
a  achool  meeting  held  on  August  10,  1897,  in  achool  district  10,  Lexington, 
Greene  county,  on  the  ground  that  such  meeting  was  not  legally  called 
and  that  the  notice  thereof  did  not  state  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
called.    The  appeal  la  auatained.    Decided  January  21,  1898. 

Ifo.  4628  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Max  C.  Huebner  from  proceedlnga  of  annual 
meeting  held  on  Auguat  3,  1897,  in  union  free  achool  diatrlct  2,  Middle- 
town  and  Southfleld,  Richmond  county,  in  the  election  of  truatees.  Ap- 
peal dlamlaaed.    Decided  January  ZU  1898. 

JVo.  4698i  In  the  matter  of  the  controveray  between  Edith  Van  Denburgh,  a  teacher 
In  achool  dlatrict  6,  Newport,  Herkimer  county,  and  Warren  W.  Rlcharda, 
aa  truatee  of  the  dlatrict,  relative  to  a  balance  claimed  to  be  due  to  her 
from  the  dlatrict  The  claim  of  the  teacher  auatained.  Decided  January 
21,  1M8. 
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Ho.  4629 


Ho.  4680 


Ho.  4631 


Ho.  4682 


Ho.  4633 


Ho.  4634 


Ho.  4635 


Ho.  4636 


Ho.  4637 


Ho.  4638 


Ho.  4639 


Ho.  4640 


In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  James  F.  Ryther,  aa  school  commissioner^ 
second  district  of  Erie  county,  for  the  removal  of  F.  B.  Abbotts,  as  sole 
trustee  of  school  district  2,  East  Hamburg,  Erie  county,  for  neglect  of 
duty  and  violation  of  an  order  made  by  the  petitioner  for  the  purchase  of 
new  furniture  for  the  schoolhouse  of  the  district.  Petition  dismissed. 
Decided  January  28,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Partrich  F.  Murtagh  v.  Fred  E.  Duffy, 
school  commissioner  of  second  commissioner  district  of  Clinton  county, 
dissolving  school  district  5,  Altona,  Clinton  county,  and  uniting  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  dissolved  district  to  school  district  8,  Beekmantown,  Clintoit 
county.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  January  28,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  O.  H.  Janneman  and  Harry  L.  Cole  from, 
proceedings  of  annual  school  meeting  held  in  union  free  school  district  6,. 
Northfleld.  Richmond  county,  on  August  3,  1897,  in  voting  to  audit  the 
claim  of  one  Hoag  for  services  as  principal  of  the  school  and  the  claim 
of  Middlebrook  for  expenses  of  himself  and  others  in  prosecuting  a  peti- 
tion for  the  removal  of  Janneman  and  Vail,  two  of  the  trustees  of  the 
district.    Appeal  sustained.    Decided  January  28,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  William  C.  Church  and 
others  v.  James  R.  Delany.  Joseph  Hacker  and  Thomas  F.  Hardie,  as 
three  of  the  trustees  of  union  free  school  district  3,  Mount  Pleasant,  West- 
chester county,  in  making  a  tax  list  for  such  district.  Appeal  sustained. 
Decided  February  8.  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  William  H.  Sherman  and  Henry  L.  Sher- 
man from  proceedings  of  special  school  meeting  held  on  August  13,  1897» 
in  school  district  3.  Caldwell  and  Bolton,  Warren  county,  relative  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  schoolhouse  and  the  building  of  an  addition  to  the 
schoolhouse,  and  from  a  tax-list  made  by  the  trustees  of  the  district. 
Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  February  15,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Charles  H.  Conley  from  the  action  of  special 
meeting  held  in  school  district  3.  Oneida,  Madison  county,  on  Novemt>er 
9,  1897,  and  from  the  action  of  the  trustees  of  the  district  relative  t» 
foreign  tuition  money.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  February  16,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  Mordeeal  Casson  for  the  removal  of  Bart- 
lett  D.  Manley  as  trustee  of  school  district  4,  Tuscarora,  Steuben  county^ 
for  willful  violation  and  neglect  of  duty  in  refusing  to  establish  a  branch 
school  in  the  district.    Petition  sustained.    Decided  February  16,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Florence  M.  Evans  v.  William  J.  Schultes 
as  sole  trustee  of  school  district  10,  Westerlo,  Albany  county,  in  dis- 
missing her  as  a  teacher  in  the  course  of  a  term  of  employment,  without 
sufficient  cause.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  February  18,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  William  H.  Tobey  and  others  for  the 
removal  of  Frances  Miller  as  a  teacher  in  school  district  7,  Chatham, 
Columbia  county.    Petition  dismissed.    Decided  February  28,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  William  E.  McLachlan  as  sole  trustee  el 
school  district  8,  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  county,  v.  Albert  D.  Sheffield^ 
as  school  commissioner  of  the  county  of  Montgomery,  in  directing  said 
trustee  to  purchase  new  school  furniture.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided 
February  28.  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  Daniel  H.  Patterson  and  Charles  H.  Nle» 
for  the  removal  or  Irwin  D.  Warner  as  trustee  of  school  district  6,  Red 
Hook,  Cattaraugus  county,  for  willful  violation  of  duty  in  levying  a  tax 
for  tho  repairs  of  the  school  building  and  the  erection  of  outbuildings.. 
Petition  dismissed.    Decided  February  28,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  William  E.  Searles  as  administrator,  etc. 
from  tax-list  and  assessment  issued  by  the  trustees  of  union  free  school 
district  3.  Randolph,  Conewango.  Cold  Spring  and  Napoli,  Cattaraugus 
county.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  February  28,  1898. 
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Ho.  4641  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  John  Campbell  against  Tilford  and  Oaylord 
Pollock,  as  truMeee  of  school  district  6,  Argyle,  Washington  county,  in 
permitting  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  of  the  district  for  other  than  school 
purposes.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  February  28,  1S98. 

No.  4642  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Eugene  Lockwood  and  others  v.  board  of 
education  of  school  district  9,  Corning,  Steuben  county,  in  refusing  t» 
require  certain  teachers  in  said  school  to  discontinue  the  use  and  wear- 
ing by  them,  during  school  hours,  of  the  distinctive  garb,  dress  or  badge 
of  the  religious  denomination  or  order  to  which  they  belong;  and  in  leas- 
ing a  brick  building  in  which  to  maintain  school  2  in  said  school  district. 
Appeal  sustained.      Decided  March  31.  1898. 

Ho.  4648  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  John  Swltzer  y.  board  of  education  of  union 
free  school  district  2,  Bradford  and  Orange,  counties  of  Steuben  and 
Schuyler,  relative  to  the  pajrment  of  certain  expenses  claimed  to  have 
been  Incurred  by  the  board  in  defending  an  appeal  brought  by  Robert 
Swarthout.    Appeal  sustained.    Decided  March  31,  1898. 

No.  4644  In  the  matter  of  charges  preferred  against  Marcus  Zeh  in  proceedings  for 
the  revocation  of  his  license  as  teacher.  Petition  sustained.  Decided 
AprU  6,  1898. 

If  o.  4645  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Marcus  Zeh  v.  James  A.  Hunter,  as  school 
trustee  of  school  district  8,  Esperance,  Schoharie  county,  in  dismissing 
appellant  as  teacher  during  the  course  of  a  term  of  employment  without 
sufficient  cause.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  April  13,  1898. 

Ifo.  4646  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Harrison  Goldsmith  and  Jerry  Rumsey  from 
action  of  Charles  Dilly,  as  sole  trustee  of  school  district  10,  Erin  and  Van 
Etten,  Chemung  county,  in  permitting  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  for 
other  than  school  purposes.    Appeal  sustained.    Decided  April  20.  1898. 

Ho.  4647  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  M.  H.  Vance,  as  trustee  of  school  district  4, 
Rathbone,  Thurston  and  Addison,  Steuben  county,  v.  Charles  J.  Starner, 
as  school  commissioner  of  second  commissioner  district  of  Steuben  county, 
in  altering  the  boundaries  of  school  district  4,  and  consequently  altering 
the  boundaries  of  school  district  7,  Rathbone.  Steuben  county.  In  setting 
oft  the  farm  of  Silas  H.  Cole  from  district  4  and  annexing  the  same  to 
school  district  7.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  April  30.  1898. 

Ho.  4648  In  the  mattM*  of  the  appeal  of  Mary  L.  Chichester  v.  Ransom  Craw,  as  sole 
trustee  of  school  district  5.  Rensselaerville,  Albany  county,  in  dismissing 
the  appellant  as  a  teacher  during  the  course  of  her  employment  without 
sufficient  cause  and  for  failure  to  pay  her  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
trtMt  entered  into  by  her  and  the  trustee.  Appeal  sustained.  Decided 
April  30,  1898. 

Ho.  4649  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Mancer  Benton  and  others  v.  Grant  E.  Nell, 
school  commissioner  first  commissioner  district,  Chautauqua  county,  in 
dissolving  school  district  13,  Chautauqua,  Chautauqua  county,  and  annex» 
ing  the  territory  of  the  dissoWed  district  to  school  districts  10.  16.  4  and 
17  of  said  town.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  April  30,  1898. 

Ho.  46S0  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Richard  M.  Holliday  and  others,  as  trustees 
of  school  district  14,  Rotterdam,  Schenectady  county,  v.  H.  Maynard  Akin, 
as  school  commissioner  of  Schenectady  county,  in  disolving  school  district 
14  of  such  town  and  forming  a  new  school  district  out  of  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  fluch  dissolved  district,  to  be  known  as  district  14.  Rotterdam^ 
forming  another  new  school  district  from  a  portion  of  said  territory,  to  be 
known  as  district  15,  Rotterdam.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  May  13,. 
18M. 

Ho.  44161  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Andrew  L.  Bush  from  tax-list  and  assess- 
ment mado  by  the  trustees  of  union  free  school  district  4,  Rye.  Westches- 
ter county,  assessing  the  appellant  and  his  sisters  for  certain  real  estate 
dOTcribed  therein.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  May  13,  1898. 
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In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Louis  F.  Metz,  trustee  of  school  district  %, 
Rldgeway,  Orleans  county,  from  action  of  special  school  meeting  of  th* 
district,  held  on  January  28,  1898,  in  refusing  to  vote  a  tax  to  pay  th* 
expenses  incurred  by  the  appellant,  in  defending  an  appeal  brought  against 
him  for  his  ofllcial  acts.    Appeal  sustained.    Decided  May  13,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  John  Shettler  ▼.  Prentiss  Angel,  as  trustee 
of  school  district  13.  Cameron,  Steuben  county,  in  permitting  the  use  of 
the  schoolhouse  in  the  district  for  other  than  school  purposes.  Appeal 
sustained.    Decided  May  13,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Jamee  R.  Fountain  and  others  from  pro- 
ceedings of  special  school  meeting  held  on  March  30.  1898,  in  union  free 
school  district  2,  Mount  Pleasant,  Westchester  county,  relative  to  the  sale 
of  the  old  school  building  in  the  district.  Appeal  sustained.  Decided 
May  13.  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  William  Slrrine,  Reuben  J.  Rose  and 
Charles  Brooks,  trustees  for  the  removal  of  Isaac  F.  Oarrslon.  as  col- 
lector of  school  district  1.  Highland,  Orange  county,  for  vrillful  violation 
and  neglect  of  duty.    Petition  dismissed.    Decided  May  16,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  William  Reynolds  and  others  for  the  re- 
moval of  William  Slrrine.  Reuben  J.  Rose  and  Charles  Brooks,  as  trus- 
tees of  school  district  1.  Highlands,  Orange  county,  for  vrillful  violation 
and  neglect  of  duty.    Petition  sustained.    Decided  May  19.  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  Henry  Floyd  Johnson  and  Delameter  S. 
Denton  for  the  removal  of  Rlcbard£on  B.  Combs  and  George  Ryder,  as 
trustees  of  school  district  19,  Hempstead,  Queens  county,  for  willful  vio- 
lation and  neglect  of  duty,  in  refusing  to  receive  and  accept  a  deed  of  a 
schoolhouse  site.  Petition  sustained  except  as  to  the  removal  of  the  two 
trustees;  but  directing  them  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  district 
meeting  in  the  purchase  of  the  schoolhouse  site.    Decided  May  26,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Leonard  Magley,  as  trustee  of  school  district 
3,  Livingston,  Columbia  county,  v.  John  W.  Scott,  as  school  commissioner 
of  the  first  commissioner  district  of  Columbia  county,  from  certain  orders 
made  by  commissioner  Scott  in  transferring  100  acres  of  land  from  said 
district  3  to  union  free  school  district  2,  Livingston.  Appeal  dismissed. 
Decided  May  28,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  N.  D.  McMonagle  for  the  annulment  of  the 
certificate  to  teach  of  Winona  Carver  for  excessive  punishment  adminis- 
tered to  a  son  of  petitioner,  a  pupil  attending  the  school  taught  by  Miss 
Carver,  in  union  free  school  district  24,  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  county. 
Petition  dismissed.    Decided  May  31,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  James  McNeill  and  Luther  Shute,  for  the 
removal  of  Frederick  W.  Jones  as  sole  trustee  of  school  district  1,  Green- 
port,  Columbia  county,  for  misappropriation  of  funds.  Petition  dismissed. 
Decided  June  6.  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  John  W.  Gibson  and  others  for  the  removal 
of  Seth  E.  Jones,  as  trustee  of  school  district  11.  Meredith,  Delaware 
county,  for  willful  violation  and  neglect  of  duty,  and  the  dismissal  of  one 
Knapp  as  teacher  in  the  district,  during  a  term  of  school,  without  suffi- 
cient cause.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  June  11,  1S98. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  Ezra  G.  Clement  and  others  for  the  removal 
of  George  C.  Hoyer,  as  trustee  of  school  district  23,  Brook  Haven,  Suffolk 
county,  upon  various  grounds  alleged  by  the  petitioners.  Petition  dis- 
missed.   Decided  June  11,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Jacob  Beck  and  others,  trustees  of  school 
district  14,  Rotterdam.  Schenectady  county,  v.  H.  Maynard  Akin,  as  school 
commissioner  of  Schenectady  county,  applying  for  rehearing  in  appeal 
No.  4S63.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  June  11.  1898. 
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Ho.  4M64  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Richardson  B.  Combs  and  George  Ryder,  as 
trustees  of  school  district  19.  Hempstead,  Queens  county,  from  proceed- 
ings of  special  sel^ool  meeting  held  on  March  4,  1898.  In  designating  a  site 
for  a  new  schoolhouse  and  directing  the  trustees  to  purchase  the  site  so 
designated.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  June  11,  1898. 

Ifo.  4665  In  the  mat^r  of  the  petition  of  John  Shettler  for  the  removal  of  Prentiss 
Angel,  as  trustee  of  school  district  13.  Cameron,  Steuben  county,  for  will- 
fully disobeying  the  decision  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, made  May  13,  1398,  directing  said  Angel  not  to  permit  the 
schoolhouse  of  the  district  to  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes. 
Petition  sustained.    Decided  June  11,  1898. 

Ho.  4666  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Howard  M.  Durant  from  proceedings  of 
school  district  meeting  held  on  August  3,  1897.  In  school  district  6.  Indian 
Lake,  Hamilton  county,  in  voting  certain  taxes.  Appeal  dismissed.  De- 
cided June  11.  1898. 

No.  4667  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Llna  Wilber  v.  R.  R.  Sheldon,  as  trustee  of 
school  district  13.  Duanesburg,  Schenectady  county,  for  breach  of  contract 
to  teach.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  June  11,  1898. 

Ho.  4667i  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  John  Cronin  and  others  from  a  tax-list  and 
assessment  Issued  by  Clayton  D.  Post,  as  trustees  of  school  district  8, 
Leyden,  Lewis  county,  in  taxing  certain  property  of  the  appellants.  Ap- 
peal sustained.    Decided  August  30.  1898. 

Ho.  4668  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Ezra  D.  Simmons  from  proceedings  of  annual 
school  meeting  held  on  August  2.  1898,  in  school  district  8,  Annsville, 
Oneida  county,  in  the  election  of  collector  of  the  district.  Appeal  dis- 
missed.   Decided  August  30,  1898. 

Ho.  4660  In  the  matter  of  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  school  meet- 
ing hdd  on  August  2.  1898.  in  district  11,  Dryden,  Tompkins  county,  rela- 
tive to  the  election  of  district  officers.  Election  of  district  officers  set 
aside  and  special  meeting  for  the  election  of  such  officers  ordered.  De- 
cided August  30,  1898. 

Ho.  4670  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Sidney  S.  Webster  from  proceedings  of 
annual  school  meeting  held  on  August  2,  1898,  in  district  15,  Afton  and 
Colesvllle,  Chenango  and  Broome  counties,  in  the  election  of  district  offi- 
cers and  authorizing  the  levy  of  taxes.  Appeal  sustained.  Decided 
August  30.  1898. 

Ho.  4671  In  the  matter  of  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  school  meet- 
ing held  on  August  2,  1898,  in  district  10,  South  Bristol,  Ontario  county, 
in  the  Section  of  school  district  officers.  Proceedings  In  the  election  of 
such  officers  vacated  and  special  meeting  ordered  to  elect  district  officers. 
Decided  August  80,  1898. 

Ho.  4672  In  the  matter  of  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  school  meet- 
ing held  on  August  2,  1898,  In  district  5.  Dryden,  Tompkins  county,  In  the 
election  of  school  district  officers.  Proceedings  of  annual  meeting  Va- 
cated and  special  meeting  ordered  for  the  election  of  district  officers. 
Decided  August  80.  1898. 

Ho.  4673  In  the  jnatter  of  the  appeal  of  William  B.  Dillenbeck  from  proceedings  of 
the  annual  school  meeting  held  on  August  2,  1898,  In  school  district  7. 
Amsterdam,  Montgomery  county,  and  Perth,  Fulton  county.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  school  district  officers  and  voting  taxes.  Appeal  sustained.  De- 
cided September  80,  1898. 

Ho.  4674  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  H.  A.  Johnson  and  others  from  proceedings 
of  annual  meeting,  held  August  2.  1898,  in  school  district  7,  Mansfield, 
Cattaraugus  county.  Appeal  from  election  of  school  district  officers.  Ap- 
peal sustained.    Decided  September  30.  1898. 
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Ho.  46T5  In  tho  matter  of  the  appeal  of  John  B.  Walsh  from  proceedingB  of  annaal 
•chool  meeting  on  August  2.  1898,  in  district  7.  Westport,  Essex  county, 
in  the  election  of  trustee.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  October  30,  1898. 

No.  46T0  In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  Martin  A.  Sprlngsteed  for  the  removal  of 
Henry  W.  Ten  Eyck,  as  trustee  of  school  district  2,  Dethlehem  and  Coey- 
mans,  Albany  county,  for  willful  violation  and  neglect  of  duty.  Petition 
dismissed.    Decided  September  30.  1898. 

No.  46TT  In  tho  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Adolph  Schubert  from  proceedings  of  annual 
school  meeting  held  on  August  2,  1898,  in  district  5,  Olean.  Cattaraugus 
county,  in  the  election  of  school  district  officers.  Appeal  sustained.  De- 
cided October  5.  18D8. 

No.  4678  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Harvey  L.  Hortcm  from  proceedings  of  an- 
nual school  meeting  held  on  August  2.  1898,  in  union  tree  school  district 
1.  Stockbridge.  Madison  county,  in  the  election  of  two  members  of  the 
board  of  education  and  the  clerk  of  the  district.  Appeal  sustained  as  to 
the  election  of  clerk  of  the  district  and  dismissed  as  to  all  other  matters. 
Decided  October  5.  1S98. 

No.  46T8  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  David  W.  Kastner  and  others  from  proceed- 
ings of  annual  school  meeting  held  on  August  2.  1898,  in  school  district 
10.  Morristown.  St.  Lawrence  county,  in  the  election  of  school  district 
officers.    Appeal  sustained.    Decided  October  17.  1898. 

No.  4680  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Moses  B.  Tyler  from  decision  of  annual 
school  meeting  held  on  August  2.  1S9S,  in  district  2,  Cochecton,  Sullivan 
county,  in  the  election  of  trustee.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  October 
17.  1SS«. 

No.  4681  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  T.  T.  Ramsden  and  others  from  proceedings 
of  school  meeting  held  on  August  «L1S9$,  in  district  11.  Hempsteod.  Qosens 
county.    Appoal  sustained.    Decided  October  17.  189S. 

No*  468S  In  the  mattt^r  of  the  appeal  of  Leonard  Griffith  and  others  from  procced- 
ings  of  annual  school  meeting  held  on  August  2.  1898.  in  scliool  district  21. 
Lisbon.  $V  LawrtKice  county,  in  the  election  of  district  oOcers.  Appeal 
sustained.    Decided  October  17.  ISKL 

No.  4683  In  the  matter  of  the  appeial  c^f  J.  C.  Pearse  and  WilUam  H.  Smith  from  pro- 
ce^^inc^  of  annual  $choH>l  meeting  held  on  August  2«  18K.  in  district  i, 
Olifts^r.  I^so-k.  ^rfttc^jm  co^snty.  in  the  election  of  trustee!.  Appeal  dis- 
mijQM^    Decided  October  17.  IS^ 

No.  4684  In  th^  scatter  cf  the  appeal  of  Henry  P.  Strattos  from  the  proceedings  of 
srectal  school  meeting  held  Axigust  S.  1S9S.  in  district  11.  Chaay,  ninfim 
wu:::ty.  ta  e!evtt&g  sctiocl  district  oScers.  Appeal  smtained.  Decided 
tVt^^^<wr  IT.  ISK^ 

Nsk  4689  Is  tbe  rsattt^r  of  ibe  arr««)^I  of  Ira  R  Haring  from  proceedings  of  aanual 
9c^v:  sr^^rnjc  b<:d  v\:l  Aug;r$t :!  IsSfcik  in  distrtet  ?«  Ocaagttswii,  Bsefclaui 
vV%7:XT.  iz  t^  'fl^-cx':^  of  trustees  and  action  cf  t-uumt  lu  dectlai 
tr.c:  .Ifrl  xri  .-v^.^-u-^r.  ArT^Al  itsacis»ed  as  to  so  such  as  is 
frvr::  t^^  WtX'tvc  o^  tr;^$:e«»  ard  s^s::ats.ed  as  to  so  B«ch  as  Is 
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ICo.  4689  In  the  matter  of  the  legalltj  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  school  meet- 
ing on  August  2.  1898.  in  district  9,  South  Vestal.  Broome  county,  in  the 
election  of  school  district  officers  and  acting  upon  the  proposition  to  pur- 
chase new  seats  for  the  schoolhouse.  Proceedings  of  annual  meeting 
vacated  and  special  meeting  ordered.    Decided  October  17.  1898. 

No.  408O  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Joseph  A.  Rogers  from  the  alleged  proceed- 
ings of  the  annual  school  meeting  on  August  2,  1898.  in  diertrlct  3.  Pitts- 
town,  Rensselaer  county,  in  the  election  of  Albert  N.  Dick  as  trustee. 
Appeal  suirtained.    Decided  October  26,  1898. 

If o.  4691  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Nelson  Pulver  and  others  from  proceedings 
of  annual  school  meeting  of  August  2,  1898,  in  district  5,  Colesville  and 
Fenton.  Broome  county,  in  the  election  of  trustee  and  collector.  Appeal 
sustained.    Decided  October  26.  1898. 

No.  4692  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  A.  K.  Adams  and  others  from  proceedings 
of  annual  school  meeting  on  August  2,  1898,  in  school  district  13,  Brown- 
ville.  Jefferson  county,  in  the  election  of  school  district  officers.  Api>eal 
sustained.    Decided  October  26,  1898. 

No.  4693  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Joseph  F.  Russell  and  others  from  proceed- 
ings of  annual  school  meeting  on  August  2,  1898,  in  district  6,  Stephen- 
town,  Rensselaer  county,  in  the  election  of  trustee.  Appeal  sustained. 
Decided  October  81.  1898. 

No.  4694  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Abraham  Maze  against  George  A.  Knapp  and 
A.  Blanch,  in  entering  into  a  contract  with  Miss  Comesky  to  teach  the 
school  in  district  5,  Orangetown.  Rockland  county.  Appeal  dismissed. 
Decided  November  4,  1898. 

No.  4695  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Simon  Malone  from  proceedings  of  ad- 
journed annual  meeting  held  August  16,  1898,  in  school  district  6.  Lima* 
Livingston  county.    Appeal  sustained.    Decided  November  21,  1898. 

No.  4696  In  the  matter  of  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  school  meet- 
ing on  August  2,  1898.  in  district  12,  Arcade,  Wyoming  county,  and  of  th* 
special  meeting  held  therein  September  1,  1898,  in  the  election  of  a  trus- 
tee. Blection  of  Albert  McClouf  on  August  2,  1898.  set  aside.  The  pro- 
ceedings taken  at  the  special  meeting  on  September  1,  1898,  set  aside,  and 
a  special  meeting  ordered  for  the  election  of  trustee  of  the  district.  De- 
cided November  21,  1898. 

No.  4697  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  James  McKie  and  others  from  proceedings 
of  annual  school  meeting  of  August  2,  1898,  in  district  2,  New  Hartford* 
Oneida  county.  In  the  election  of  school  district  officers.  Appeal  sus- 
tained.   Decided  November  21,  1898. 

No.  4698  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  James  B.  Carvey  and  Herman  Crans,  as 
trustees  of  school  district  10,  Crawford,  Orange  county,  v.  Charles  Riven- 
burg,  as  school  commissioner  first  commissioner  district  of  Orange  county 
in  refusing  to  dissolve  said  school  district  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided 
November  21,  1898. 

No.  4699  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Elizabeth  Alexander  v.  Allen  Adams,  trus- 
tee of  school  district  3,  Carmel,  Putnam  county,  for  refusing  to  pay 
appellant  balance  claimed  to  be  due  to  her  for  servicee  as  teacher  in  said 
district  for  the  year  of  1897-8.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  November  22, 
1898. 

No.  4700  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Ernest  B.  Perkins  and  others  v.  E.  Everett 
Poole  as  school  commissioner  of  the  first  commissioner  district  of  Che- 
nango county,  and  I.  W.  Van  Buskirk.  as  school  commissioner  of  the 
second  commissioner  district  of  Cortland  county,  in  dissolving  school  dis- 
tricts 6,  7  and  8,  Pitcher.  Chenango  county,  and  the  consequent  alteration 
of  school  districts  1,  4,  9  and  10  of  said  town,  by  the  annexation  of  por- 
tions of  such  dissolved  districts  to  such  districts  as  related  to  school 
district  7.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  November  29,  1898. 
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No.  4701  •In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  John  Olmstead  v.  Charles  Sltzer.  as  school 
commissioner  third  commissioner  district,  Ulster  county,  in  dlssolvlnx 
school  district  3,  Shandaken,  Ulster  county,  and  annexing  the  territory  of 
such  dissolved  school  district  to  district  10,  Shandaken.  Appeal  sus- 
tained.   Decided  November  29,  1898. 

No.  4702  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Amos  Miller  and  Jacob  A.  ShefTer  y.  Eugene 
Hoffman  and  Amos  Snyder,  in  the  employment  of  a  teacher  for  the  school 
in  union  free  school  district  6,  Germantown,  Columbia  county.  Appeal 
dismissed.    Decided  November  29,  1898. 

No.  4703  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Hiram  Keator,  as  sole  trustee  of  school  dis- 
trict 5,  Hardenburgh,  Ulster  county,  v.  Charles  Sitzer,  school  commis- 
sioner third  commissioner  di£trict,  Ulster  county,  In  dissolTlng  school  dls- 
trict  5,  and  annexing  the  territory  of  the  dissolved  school  district  to  dis- 
trict 9,  Hardenburgh,  Ulster  county.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  Novem- 
ber 29.  1898. 

No.  4704  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Michael  Reagan  v.  Nathan  L.  Miller,  as 
school  commissioner  of  first  commissioner  district  of  Cortland  county,  in 
dissolving  school  district  4,  Willett,  Cortland  county,  and  annexing  the 
territory  of  the  dissolved  district  -to  school  district  6,  Marathon,  and 
school  district  6,  Willett.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  November  30,  1898. 

No.  4706  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Jabez  C.  Dunn  from  proceedings  of  special 
school  meeting  held  on  October  29.  1898,  in  district  10,  Morristown,  St. 
Lawrence  county,  in  the  election  of  school  district  officers.  Appeal  sus- 
tained.   Decided  November  30.  1898. 

No.  4700  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Henry  A.  Qaede  and  others  v.  Millard  W. 
Baldwin,  as  school  commissioner  second  commissioner  district  of  Ulster 
county,  in  dissolving  school  district  8,  Marlborough,  Ulster  county,  and 
annexing  the  territory  of  the  dissolved  district  to  school  districts  3,  6  and 
7  of  said  town.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  December  2,  1898. 

No.  4707  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  John  Neer  and  others  v.  Robert  B.  Stern- 
berg, as  school  commissioner  second  commissioner  district,  Schoharie 
county,  in  dissolving  school  district  10.  Richmondville,  Schoharie  county. 
Appeal  sustained.    Decided  December  6,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  eppcal  of  Willis  D.  Ingalls  from  proceedings  of  annual 
school  meeting  on  August  2,  1898.  in  district  1,  Lee,  Oneida  county.  Ap- 
peal dismissed.    Decided  December  6,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  George  W.  Adams  v.  Gordon  Parker,  sole 
trustee  of  school  district  2,  Wales.  Erie  county,  in  assessing  the  appellant 
for  a  parcel  of  land  containing  7u  acres  for  school  purposes  in  said  dis- 
trict.   Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  December  8,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Carlton  H.  Chapman  v.  P.  W.  Allen,  as 
school  commissioner  of  second  commissioner  district  of  Warren  county, 
for  refusal  to  issue  to  appellant  a  second-grade  certificate  authorizing  him 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided 
December  8,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  George  M.  Waltermire,  as  sole  trustee  of 
school  district  8,  Ghent,  Columbia  county,  v.  John  D.  Mickle,  as  school 
commissioner  second  commissioner  district,  Columbia  county,  in  altering 
the  boundaries  of  such  school  district  by  transferring  certain  lands  from 
such  district  and  annexing  them  to  school  district  10,  Ghent,  Columbia 
county.    Appeal  sustained.    Decided  December  9,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  A.  H.  Van  Wagner  and  others  v.  Luther  L. 
Still  man,  as  school  commissioner  second  commissioner  district,  Dutchess 
county,  dissolving  school  district  8,  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  county,  and  an- 
nexing the  territory  of  such  dissolved  district  to  school  districts  3,  4  and 
5  of  Hyde  Park  and  8  of  Pleasant  Valley.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided 
December  10,  1898. 


No.  4708 


No.  4700 


No.  4710 


No.  4711 


No.  4712 
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No.    4714 


No.    4715 


No.  4718  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Samuel  N.  Murgittroyd  and  William  H.  War- 
ner ▼.  the  board  of  education,  of  the  Phoenix  academy  and  free  school. 
Appeal  taken  from  the  action  of  the  annual  school  meeting  held  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1898.  in  Phoenix  union  free  school  district  in  the  election  of 
Arthur  W.  Hawkes  and  Edwin  H.  Hastings  as  members  of  the  board  of 
education  of  said  district.    Appeal  dismissed^    Decided  December  12,  1S98. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Linnie  E.  Merrill  ▼.  Henry  R.  Pratt,  aa 
trustee  of  school  district  4,  New  Castle,  Westchester  county,  in  refusing 
to  pay  a  balance  amounting  to  $50  claimed  to  be  due  to  her  for  servicea 
as  teacher  in  the  district    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  November  14.  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Artimus  D.  Dimmick  v.  James  M.  Tait,  aa 
sole  trustee  of  Joint  school  district  6,  Middletown  and  Hardenburgh, 
counties  of  Delaware  and  Ulster,  for  refusal  to  pay  the  appellant  the  sum 
of  $64  remaining  due  and  unpaid  for  services  as  teacher  in  the  district. 
Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  December  14,  1898. 

No.  4710  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Martin  C.  Ward  and  others  from  proceedinga 
of  annual  school  meeting  h^d  on  August  2,  1898,  in  district  3,  Kingston, 
UlstM*  county.    Appeal  sustained.    Decided  December  22,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Lincoln  E.  Reynolds  v.  board  of  education 
of  union  free  school  district  3,  Greenwich.  Washington  county,  in  requir- 
ing the  appellant  to  pay  tuition  for  two  minor  children  of  his  attending 
such  school.    Appeal  sustained.    Decided  December  22,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  Peter  A.  Ck>stich  for  the  removal  of  Allen 
L.  Wood,  as  trustee  of  school  district  6,  Irondequoit.  Monroe  county,  for 
willful  violation  and  neglect  of  duty.  Petition  dismissed.  Decided  De- 
cember 22,  1898. 

No.  4719  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  C.  S.  Crary  and  M.  H.  Dibble  v.  George 
Zeigler,  as  trustee  of  school  district  4,  Red  House.  Cattaraugus  county,  in 
refusing  to  establish  a  branch  school.  Appeal  dismlEsed.  Decided  Decem- 
ber 22.  1898. 


No.  4717 


No.  4718 


No.  4720 


No.  4721 


No.  4722 


No.  4728 


No.  4724 


In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  S.  B.  Aldrich  v.  Charles  J.  Starner,  as 
school  commissioner  of  the  second  commissioner  district  of  Steuben 
county,  in  setting  ofT  the  lands  of  Edward  C.  Reilly  from  said  district 
and  annexing  them  to  school  district  7,  Rathbone,  Steuben  county.  Ap- 
peal sustained.    Decided  December  23,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Alfred  Patnode  from  proceedings  of  annual 
school  meeting  held  on  August  2,  1898,  in  school  district  11,  Chazy,  Clin- 
ton county.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  December  23,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Edward  Keyser  v.  board  of  education  of 
Poughkeepile,  in  leasing  for  school  purposes  the  building  known  aa 
school  11,  situated  on  North  Clover  street,  in  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie, 
and  the  building  known  as  school  12,  situated  at  101  Mill  street,  in  said 
ctty,  both  of  said  buildings  being  the  property  of  St.  Peter's  Romkn 
Catholic  church,  and  in  the  employment  of  two  teachers  in  school  11  and 
school  12,  each  of  whom  are  members  of  the  order  known  as  the  "  sisters 
of  charity,'*  who  dress  in  the  garb  peculiar  to  their  religious  denomlna- 
tion  and  are  addressed  usually  in  school  by  their  christian  names  prefixed 
by  the  term  "  sister."    Appeal  sustained.    Decided  December  23.  1898. 

In  the  msftter  of  the  appeal  of  Mary  G.  Badeau  v.  board  of  education  of 
union  free  school  district  1.  Catskill.  Greene  county,  in  requiring  the  ap- 
plicant to  pay  tuHlcm  as  a  condition  precedent  to  her  attending  school  in 
said  district.    Appeal  sustained.    Decided  December  30,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Henry  J.  Fitts  v.  Amos  Severy,  as  trustee 
of  school  district  7,  Dryden,  Tompkins  county,  in  refusing  to  permit  the 
appellant  to  perform  a  certain  contract  made  by  him  to  teach  the  school 
In  the  district  for  the  period  of  forty  weeks  to  commence  on  September  5» 
18B8.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  December  80,  1898. 
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No.  4725 


No.  4720 


No.  4727 


No.  4728 


No.  4729 


No.  4730 


No.  4731 


No.  4732 


No.  4733 


No.  4734 


No.  4735 


In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Enos  F.  Erdman  and  ot&era  ▼.  Heniy  Fielden 
and  others,  as  trustees  of  union  free  school  district  2,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Westchester  county,  In  selling  the  old  schoolhouae  of  the  district.  Ap- 
peal dismissed.    Decided  December  30,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  L.  C.  Mills  and  H.  Gardner  ▼.  Oeorge  White, 
as  trustee  of  school  district  8,  Big  Flats  and  Elmlra,  Chemung  county,  in 
the  issuing  of  a  tax-list  on  or  about  October  17.  1898.  Appeal  dismissed. 
Decided  December  30.  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  Fred  P.  Howland  and  William  F.  Rowland 
for  the  removal  of  John  W.  Tuttle,  Herbert  C.  Tuthill  and  WUliam  H. 
Mott,  as  trustees  of  school  district  20,  Southampton  and  Brookhaven,  Suf> 
folk  county,  for  willful  violation  and  neglect  of  duty.  Petition  dismissed. 
Decided  December  30,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Nina  L.  Darr  v.  George  A.  Cooper,  as  school 
commissioner  first  commissioner  district,  Cayuga  county,  for  refusal  to 
endorse  a  second-grade  certificate  to  teach,  issued  to  her  in  August,  1838, 
by  Samuel  Cosad.  school  commissioner  first  commissioner  district  of 
Wayne  county.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  December  30,  1898. 

In  the  malter  of  the  appeal  of  Mary  Berrlgan  v.  board  of  education  of 
union  free  school  district  2,  Tully,  Onondaga  county,  refusing  to  pay  the 
appellant  the  sum  of  ?50  for  the  month  of  February,  1898,  for  services  ren- 
dered by  her  as  teacher  in  the  district.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided 
December  30,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Isaac  F.  Ilolcomb  and  William  F.  Snody 
from  the  tax -list  and  assessment  of  Lorenzo  D.  Gregory,  as  sole  trustee 
of  school  district  6,  Dresden,  Washington  county,  issued  on  October  28, 
1898.    Appeal  dismissed.    Decided  December  30,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  Jerome  B.  Hurlburt  and  others  for  the  re- 
moval of  Lorenzo  D.  Gregory,  solo  trustee  of  school  district  6.  Dresden. 
Washington  county.    Petition  dismissed.    Decided  December  30,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  Edward  A.  Searle  and  others  for  the  re- 
moval of  Allen  L.  Wood,  as  trustee  of  school  district  G,  Irondequolt  and 
Brighton,  Monroe  county,  for  willful  violation  and  neglect  of  duty.  Peti- 
tion dismissed.    Decided  December  30,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Enos  F.  Erdman  v.  board  of  trustees  of 
union  free  school  district  2,  Mount  Pleasant,  Westchester  county.  In  as- 
sessing him  for  school  district  taxes  for  house  and  grounds  owned  by  him 
at  a  valuation  of  SG.OOO.    Appeal  sustained.    Decided  December  30,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Addison  W.  Bull  v.  W.  A.  Holcomb,  as 
school  commissioner  second  commissioner  district  of  Chautauqua  county, 
in  dissolving  school  districts  4  and  6,  Pomfret.  Chautauqua  county,  and 
from  the  territory  of  such  dissolved  districts  forming  a  new  school  dis- 
trict, to  be  known  as  school  district  4,  Pomfret,  Chautauqua  county.  Com- 
missioner Holromb  having  vacated  the  orders  appealed  from,  the  appeal 
is  dismissed.     Decided  December  30,  1898. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  James  M.  Tobin  and  others  v.  Michael 
Hurkc,  as  sole  trustee  of  school  district  4,  Addison,  Steuben  county,  in 
issuing  a  tax-list  on  or  about  December  7,  1898,  to  collect  the  sum  of 
$1G0  fur  school  purposes,  including  in  said  sum  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$34.3r>  for  the  expeiiFe  of  building  a  wood-shed  and  coal-bin  without 
authority  of  a  school  di.«ftrict  meeting.  Appeal  sustained.  Decided  De- 
cember 30,  1898. 


DECISIONS  IN  APPEAL  CASES 


Ko.  4620 

Id  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  Jambs  F.  Ryther,  as  school  com- 
missioner of  the  second  district  of  Erie  county,  for  the  removal 
of  F.  B.  Abbott  from  office  as  sole  trustee  of  school  district  2, 
East  Hamburgh,  Erie  county. 

School  commissioners,  in  orders  made  by  them,  under  the  provisions  of  subdivision  3, 
section  13.  tiUe  5,  of  the  consolidated  school  law  of  1894,  requiring  trustees  of  school 
districts  to  proYide  new  furniture  for  the  schoolhouse,  may  designate  the  kinds  of 
furniture  to  be  provided,  and  that  it  shall  be  new  and  of  modem  style.  When  new 
desks  are  ordered,  trustees  have  the  authority  to  decide  as  to  the  number  necessary 
to  furnish  adequate  accommodations  for  all  the  scholars  attending  the  school,  and 
whether  such  desks  shall  be  single  or  double.  The  proper  course  to  be  taken  by  a 
school  commissioner  when  trustees  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  a  proper  order  to  pur- 
chase new  furniture.  Is  to  apply,  by  petition,  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  setting  forth  the  facts,  for  an  order  for  such  trustees  to  show  cause 
before  him  why  such  order  should  not  be  obeyed.  If  no  sufficient  cause  is  shown 
the  Superintendent  may,  by  his  order,  direct  that  if  such  order  of  the  commissioner  is 
not  obeyed  within  the  time  fixed  therein,  such  trustees  will  be  removed  from  office. 

(Decided  January  28,  1898.) 

This  is  a  petition  by  James  F.  Ryther,  as  school  commissioner 
of  the  second  commissioner  district  of  Erie  county,  for  the  re- 
moval of  F.  B.  Abbott  from  office  as  sole  trustee  of  school  dis- 
trict 2,  £^^  Hamburgh,  Erie  county,  for  neglect  of  duty  and 
willful  violation  of  an  order  made  by  the  petitioner  as  such  school 
commissioner  on  August  28,  1897,  for  the  purchase  of  new  furni- 
ture for  the  schoolhouse  in  such  district. 

Such  order  of  commissioner  Ryther  directed  trustee  Abbott 
to  purchase  new  single  desks,  teacher's  desk  and  blackboard 
for  the  schoolhouse  in  such  district  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed 
flOO. 

Trustee  Abbott  has  answered  the  petition  herein,  and  to  such 
answer  the  petitioner  has  replied,  and  to  such  reply  the  respond- 
ent has  filed  a  rejoinder.  Many  exhibits  have  been  filed  by  the 
respective  parties,  and  the  papers  filed  are  quite  voluminous. 

The  respondent  admits  that  he  has  not  complied  with  such 
order  of  the  petitioner  in  the  purchase  of  new  single  school 
desks,  but  alleges  that  he  has  purchased  about  twenty  double 
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second-hand  school  desks;  that  desks  should  be  provided  for 
forty  scholars,  and  that  forty  new  single  desks  cannot  be  placed 
in  the  schoolroom  without  the  closing  of  necessary  passageways, 
etc.  nor  could  such  desks^  with  a  teacher's  desk  and  blackboard,, 
be  purchased  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  f  100. 

The  contention  of  the  petitioner  is  that  from  the  average  at- 
tendance at  the  school  in  such  district  desk  room  for  forty  pupils 
is  not  required,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  single  desks  can 
be  placed  in  such  schoolroom  without  obstructing  any  passage- 
ways, and  such  new  desks,  teacher's  desk  and  blackboard  of  the 
latest  style  could  be  purchased  for  f  100. 

I  am  unable,  from  the  proofs  presented,  to  decide  which  of 
such  contentions  is  well  taken. 

It  appears  that  at  the  time  the  petitioner  herein  made  his 
order  directing  the  respondent  to  purchase  such  new  single  desks 
the  furniture  or  desks  in  use  were  carpenter  made,  of  old  style, 
and  not  such  as  are  in  general  use  in  the  schools  in  the  state. 
The  petitioner  herein  very  properly  deemed  it  best  that  new, 
modern  furniture  should  be  purchased  by  the  respondent  for 
use  in  the  schoolhouse  in  the  district  of  which  he  was  trustee. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  under  the  provisions  of  subdivision  3^ 
of  section  13,  title  5  of  the  consolidated  school  law,  the  peti- 
tioner did  not  have  authority  to  designate  in  his  order  that  the 
desks  to  be  purchased  should  be  either  single  or  double  desks,, 
but  that  they  should  be  new  and  of  modern  style,  provided  that 
the  expense  of  such  new  furniture  should  not  exceed  flOO; 
that  the  respondent  had  authority  to  determine  the  number  of 
desks  necessary  to  furnish  adequate  accommodation  for  all  the 
scholars  attending  such  school,  and  whether  such  desks  should 
be  single  or  double. 

When,  under  the  provisions  of  the  school  law,  a  school  com- 
missioner directs  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  a  school  district  to 
purchase  new  furniture  for  a  schoolhouse,  such  trustee  or  trus- 
tees, if  aggrieved  by  such  order,  may  apply  to  him  to  modify 
or  revoke  such  order  or  appeal  from  such  order  to  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  under  title  14  of  the  con- 
solidated school  law. 

The  proper  course  to  be  taken  by  a  school  commissioner  when- 
such  trustee  or  trustees  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey  a  proper  order 
for  the  purchase  of  new  furniture  for  a  schoolhouse  is  to  apply 
by  petition  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
setting  forth  the  facts,  for  an  order  for  such  trustee  or  trustees 
to  show  cause,  if  any  there  be,  before  the  State  Superintendent, 
why  such  order  should  not  be  obeyed.  If,  upon  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  State  Superintendent,  no  sufficient  cause  can  be  shown, he 
may  make  an  order  that  if  such  order  is  not  obeyed  within  t\ 
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time  to  be  therein  stated,  that  such  trustee  or  trustees  be  re- 
moved from  oflSce. 

The  petitioner  herein  asks  that  I  remove  the  respondent  from 
office  as  trustee  of  such  district  for  not  obeying  such  order  of 
the  i)etitioner  for  the  purchase  of  new  furniture,  and  for  neglect 
of  duty. 

Under  section  13,  title  1  of  the  consolidated  school  law,  I 
have  power,  when  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  a  school  com- 
missioner or  other  school  officer  has  willfully  disobeyed  any  de- 
cision, order  or  regulation  made  by  me,  to  remove  such  school 
officer  from  office.  I  have  also  power  to  remove  any  school  offi- 
cer who  it  is  proved  to  my  satisfaction  has  been  guilty  of  any 
willful  violation  or  neglect  of  duty.  This  Department  and  the 
courts  have  held  that  "  willful "  means  "  intentional,"  and  not 
a  "  mistake,"  "  misapprehension,"  "inadvertence,"  "error  in  fact/' 
"  lack  of  judgment,"  etc.  etc.;  that  the  officer  must  fully  know 
and  understand  what  his  duty  under  the  law  is,  and  knowingly 
and  willfully  does  directly  the  reverse. 

I  cannot  find,  from  the  proofs  herein,  that  trustee  Abbott  has 
been  guilty  of  willful  neglect  of  duty. 

The  petition  herein  is  dismissed,  but  such  dismissal  shall  not 
oi>erate  to  preclude  the  petitioner  herein,  as  such  school  com- 
missioner, if  he  shall  deem  the  furniture  in  the  schoolhouse  in 
school  district  2,  East  Hamburgh,  Erie  county,  unfit  for  use  and 
not  worth  repairing,  from  directing  that  new  furniture  shall  be 
provided  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  provided  that  the  expense 
of  such  new  furniture  shall  not,  in  anv  one  vear,  exceed  the  sum 
Of  5H00. 


No.  4642 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Eugene  Lockwood  and  others  v. 

BOARD   OP   EDUCATION   OP  SCHOOL   DISTRICT  9,   Comiug,   StCUbeU 

county. 

It  is  Uie  policy  of  the  school  law  that  each  of  the  school  disrtrlcts  of  the  state  should 
become  the  owner  of  the  schoolhouse  or  houses  or  school  building  or  buildings,  either 
by  purchase  or  by  building  upon  a  suitable  site  or  sites;  and  where  power  Is  given 
to  lease  rooms  or  buildings  it  Is  only  for  a  limited  time  to  provide  for  an  emergency. 
The  wearing  of  an  unusual  garb,  worn  exclusively  by  members  of  one  religious 
•denomination,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  membership  in  that  denomination,  by  the 
teachers  in  the  public  school  during  school  hours  while  teaching  therein,  constitutes 
a  sectarian  influence  which  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school 
authorities  to  require  such  teachers  to  discontinue,  while  in  the  public  school-room 
and  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  as  teachers  therein,  the  wearing  of  such  dress 
or  garb. 

(Decided  March  81,  1898.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  the  appellants  in  the  above  entitled  mat- 
ter,  as   resident*  and   qnaliAed   voters   of   school   district  ^, 
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city  of  Corning,  from  the  action  of  the  board  of  education  of 
such  district  in  refusing  to  take  action  upon,  or  to  comply  with 
the  request  contained  in,  a  petition  or  memorial  signed  by  the 
appellant  Lockwood  and  twenty  other  (qualified  voters  of  such 
district,  and  dated  September  27,  1897,  that  certain  teachers, 
named  therein,  teaching  in  the  schools  in  such  district,  be  re- 
quired by  such  board  of  education  to  forthwith  discontinue  the 
use  and  wearing  by  them,  during  the  school  hours  of  each  school 
day  held  and  taught  by  them,  of  the  distinctive  garb,  dress  or 
badge  of  the  religious  sect  or  order  to  which  they  belong. 

The  appellants  herein  also  appeal  from  the  action  of  said 
board  of  education  in  leasing  and  paying  rent  for  the  brick  build- 
ing in  which  school  2  in  such  school  district  is  being  maintained. 

Annexed  to  such  appeal  is  a  copy  of  the  petition  or  memorial 
delivered  to  said  board  of  education,  dated  September  27,  1897,. 
as  hereinbefore  stated,  and  the  separate  affidavit  of  one  Ira  W. 
Ten  Broeck  and  the  appellant  herein,  Eugene  Lockwood. 

The  appeal  herein  was  filed  in  this  Department  on  November 
29,  1897.  The  respondents,  the  board  of  education,  applied  for 
and  received  an  extension  of  time  to  answer  the  appeal,  and  on 
January  8,  1898,  such  answer  was  filed  in  this  Department. 

The  following  facts  are  admitted: 

That  the  appellants  herein  are  residents  of  school  district 
9,  city  of  Corning,  county  of  Steuben,  and  are  qualified  voters 
therein;  that  Amory  Houghton,  jr.,  George  R.  Brown,  John  L. 
Lewis,  O.  P.  Robinson,  David  S.  Drake  and  William  E.  Gorton 
are  members  of,  and  comi)ose,  the  board  of  education  of  such 
school  district;  that  the  following  named  persons  were  employed 
by  such  board  of  education  to  teach  during  the  school  year  of 
1897-8  and  are  now  teaching  in  the  school  designated  as  2 
in  such  school  district  0,  viz.:  Genevieve  Levett,  Bercham 
Holway,  Philomena  Walsh,  Beatrice  Brown,  Michel  Donovan, 
Josephine  O'Connor  and  Rita  Connors,  all  of  whom  are  members 
of  a  religious  society,  order  or  sisterhood,  known  as  the  "  sisters 
of  m(»rcy,"  and  are  the  only  teaclH»rs  emi)loyed  and  teaching  in 
such  school  except  one  other  not  named;  that  during  all  the 
time  that  such  persons  have  been  employed  as  such  teachers  in 
such  school,  and  during  each  school  hour  of  each  school  day  in 
which  thev  have  been  emploved  in  the  instruction  of  the  scholars 
in  such  school,  they  have  worn  the  particular,  distinctive,  dis- 
tinguishing garb  or  dress  of  the  sisters  of  mercy,  the  religioua 
society,  order  or  sisterhood  of  which  they  are  members,  and  wear 
upon  their  persons,  conspicuously  displayed,  a  cross,  rosary  or 
other  badge  or  insignia  j)(»cnliar  to  such  religious  order;  that 
on  or  about  October  2,  1897,  a  memorial  or  petition,  addressed  to 
the  board  of  education  of  such  school  district  and  dated  Sep- 
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tember  27,  1897,  signed  by  the  appellant  Loekwood  and  twenty 
others,  residents  and  voters  in  such  school  district,  was  delivered 
to  George  Hitchcock,  the  secretary  of  such  board  of  education, 
in  which,  after  stating  the  employment  of  the  said  teachers  and 
that  they  wore  during  school  hours  and  while  teaching  in  the 
school,  the  distinctive  dress  or  garb  of  the  religious  order  of 
which  they  were  members,  together  with  the  badge  or  insignia 
of  the  order,  alleging  that  the  wearing  of  such  garb,  they  be- 
lieve, constitutes  a  sectarian  influence  within  the  prohibition 
contained  in  section  4  of  article  9  of  the  constitution  of  this 
state,  and  requesting  the  board  of  education  to  require  such 
teachers  to  forthwith  discontinue  the  wearing  of  the  distinctive 
garb  or  dress  during  school  hours  and  while  teaching  in  such 
school;  that  annexed  to  the  memorial  or  petition  were  the 
separate  affidavits  of  the  appellant  Loekwood  and  one  Ten 
Broeck  in  support  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  memorial ; 
that  one  meeting  of  such  board  of  education  was  held  after  the 
delivering  to  the  secretary  of  the  memorial  and  affidavits  before 
the  appeal  herein  was  taken,  but  no  action  was  taken  at  such 
meeting  by  the  board  relative  to  the  memorial;  that  the  board 
of  education  has  not  interfered  with  the  style  and  mode  of  dress 
of  any  of  the  teachers  employed  by  it. 

The  appellants  allege  that  the  scholars  attending  at  said 
school  2  are  expected  to,  and  do,  address  such  teachers 
habitually  as  "  sisters."  The  respondents  in  their  answer  deny^ 
upon  information  and  belief,  *^  that  there  is  any  rule  as  to  the 
manner  of  address  to  said  teachers  by  the  pupils  of  the  school." 

It  is  established  by  the  proofs  filed  herein : 

That  the  building  in  which  said  school  2  is  maintained  is  a 
brick  structure,  located  in  the  fourth  ward  of  the  city  of  Corn- 
ing, opposite  St.  Mary's  Boman  Catholic  church,  and  was  form- 
erly used  as  a  parochial  school  building;  that  for  the  past  ten 
years  such  building  has  been  leased  to  the  board  of  education 
of  school  district  9  for  use  for  the  maintenance  therein  of 
one  of  the  schools  under  its  charge;  that  on  September  1,  1893, 
the  board  of  education  of  district  9  leased  from  one  Peter 
Colgan,  a  priest  of  such  church,  said  building  for  the  term  of 
five  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  $1,000,  such  rental  to  include 
the  keeping  of  the  building  in  repair  and  to  be  furnished  with 
school  furniture,  properly  i)lumbed  and  supplied  with  water 
closets,  gas  fixtures,  etc.  and  the  ground  properly  graded  and 
drained;  also  the  heating  of  the  building  with  steam  heat,  and 
the  services  of  a  janitor;  that  said  board  during  such  term  haa 
the  full  and  absolute  control  of  such  building. 

The  appellants  herein  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  board  of 
edacation  in  leasing  and  paying  rent  for  the  brick  building  in 
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which  school  2  is  maintained.  Such  lease,  by  its  terms,  will 
expire  on  September  1,  1898,  and  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be 
thereafter  renewed  or  continued;  but  measures  should  be  im- 
mediately taken  for  the  construction  of  a  new  school  building 
for  such  district. 

The  respondents  state,  as  the  grounds  for  their  action  in  leas- 
ing such  building  that  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  population 
and  of  pupils  requiring  accommodation,  the  board  of  education 
since  and  including  the  year  1883,  had  erected  three  school  build- 
ings, the  last  of  which  was  erected  in  1895,  and  that  on  this 
account  the  bonds  of  the  district  to  the  amount  f  55,000  are  out- 
standing, the  last  of  which  will  mature  in  the  year  1931;  that 
to  be  compelled  now  to  erect  another  building  would  greatly 
embarrass  the  district,  as  the  aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  the 
real  and  personal  property  therein  does  not  exceed  $3,000,000. 

It  has  uniformly  been  the  poli(;y  of  this  Department  to  call 
the  attention  of  inhabitants  of  school  districts,  and  of  trustees 
and  boards  of  education  therein,  to  the  condition  of  their  school- 
houses  and  grounds  and  the  necessity  of  erecting  schoolhouses 
when  necessary  to  properly  accommodate  the  pupils  therein.  It 
is  true  the  respondents  herein  have  the  power  to  hire  school 
rooms  in  their  school  district,  and  such  power  is  given  to  trustees 
and  boards  of  education  under  the  general  school  law  and 
special  acts  relating  to  schools;  but  such  provisions  have  been 
held  to  authorize  such  school  authorities  to  lease  rooms  and 
buildings  to  supply  temporarily  only  the  lack  of  schoolhouses 
in  the  district,  or  where  the  same  are  not  in  condition  for  use, 
or  are  being  repaired  or  added  to,  or  pending  action  on  the  part 
of  the  school  authorities,  or  the  inhabitants  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies. 

School  district  9  Corning  is  financially  a  strong  district,  hav- 
ing at  present  an  aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  |3,000,000, 
and  is  abundantly  able  to  erect  the  additional  schoolhouse 
needed  therein.  It  has  been  decided  and  must  be  accepted  as 
the  settled  policy  of  the  state  that,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
temporary  emergency,  localities  must  provide  and  in  their  cor- 
porate capacities,  must  own  all  necessary  school  buildings  and 
their  equipments. 

The  respfmdents  herein  are  in  error  in  assuming  that  the  ap- 
peal herein  is  from  their  action  in  making  the  contracts  with  the 
seven  teachers  named  in  the  appeal,  and  that  as  such  contracts 
were  made  in  April,  1897,  the  appeal  herein  was  not  taken  in 
time. 

The  appellants  herein  do  not  appeal  from  the  action  of  the 
respondent  in  employing  such  persons  as  teachers,  but  in  refus- 
ing or  neglecting  to  take  action  upon  the  memorial  presented 
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to  the  respondents,  and  in  refusing  or  neglecting  to  require  such 
teachers  to  discontinue  the  wearing,  during  school  hours  and 
while  teaching  in  the  school,  of  the  distinctive  dress  or  garb  of 
the  religious  order  or  society  of  which  they  are  members. 

I  decide: 

That  the  appellants  having  given  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
their  delay  in  bringing  such  appeal,  the  appeal  in  that  regard 
was  taken  in  time,  under  the  rules  of  this  Department. 

The  question  raised  by  the  appellants  herein,  in  relation  to 
the  wearing  by  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state  of  the 
distinctive  garb  or  dress  of  the  religious  order  of  which  such 
teachers  are  members,  and  in  being  known  and  addressed  by  the 
pupils  as  "  Sifiter  Mary,  etc."  has  several  times  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  and  has  received  the  consideration  of  this  De- 
partment. 

It  has  been  uniformly  held  that  the  wearing  of  an  unusual 
garb,  worn  exclusively  by  members  of  one  religious  denomina- 
tion, and  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  membership  in  that  de- 
nomination, by  the  teachers  in  a  public  school,  during  school 
hours,  while  teaching  therein,  constitutes  a  sectarian  influence 
which  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  pupils  addressing  such  teachers  as  "  Sister  Mary,  etc." 
School  authorities  should  require  their  teachers  to  discontinue 
the  use  in  the  school  room  of  the  distinguishing  dress  of  the 
religious  order  to  which  they  belong,  and  should  cause  the  pupils 
to  address  them  by  their  family  name  with  the  prefix  of  "  Miss 
or  Mrs."  as  teachers  are  ordinarily  addressed. 

(Decision  3520  of  Superintendent  Draper,  decided  March  24, 
1887,  in  the  appeal  of  Leander  Colt  v.  the  board  of  education 
of  union  free  school  district  7  of  the  village  of  Suspension  Bridge, 
Niagara  county,  page  854,  etc.  of  the  report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  ending  1888;  also, 
decision  4516,  decided  November  25,  1896,  in  the  appeal  of  Fay- 
ette B.  Durant  and  others  v.  board  of  education  of  West  Troy 
school  district,  page  174,  etc.  of  the  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1897;  also,  decision 
4546,  decided  May  17, 1897,  in  the  appeal  of  Samuel  Kennedy  and 
others  v.  the  board  of  education  of  city  of  Watervliet,  Albany 
county,  in  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  year  1898.) 

Nothing  is  presented  in  the  appeal  herein  to  alter,  change  or 
modify  the  decisions  of  this  Department  as  hereinbefore  cited, 
and  such  decisions  are  affirmed,  and  made  operative  and  obliga- 
tory upon  the  respondents  herein. 

It  appearing  that  each  of  the  seven  teachers  mentioned  in  the 
appeal  herein  is  under  contract  to  teach  in  the  school  in  such 
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district  until  the  end  of  the  present  school  year,  and  that  the 
dismissal  of  such  teachers  by  the  board  of  education  for  the 
refusal  of  such  teachers  to  discontinue  the  wearing  of  their  dis- 
tinctive garb  during  school  hours  and  while  teaching  in  such 
school,  would  necessitate  the  employment  of  o^er  teachers  for 
the  balance  of  the  school  year,  and  cause  complications  in  the 
school  district,  the  directions  hereinafter  .given  to  the  respon- 
dents are  not  to  take  effect  until  the  end  of  the  present  school 
jear. 

The  appeal  herein  is  sustained. 

It  is  ordered.  That  the  board  of  education  of  school  district 
"9,  city  of  Coming,  Steuben  county,  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
directed  to  require  all  teachers  employed  by  them,  to  discon- 
tinue the  wearing  during  the  school  hours  of  each  school  day  in 
which  the  school  is  taught  by  them,  of  the  distinctive  or  dis- 
tinguishing garb  or  dress  of  the  religious  order,  society  or  sister- 
hood of  which  they  are  members. 

It  is  further  ordered,  That  said  board  of  education  be,  and  it 
hereby  is,  enjoined  and  restrained  from  leasing  or  using,  on  or 
after  September  1,  1898,  the  brick  building  in  which  school  2 
is  now  maintained,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  conducting 
therein  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Corning. 


No.  4652 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Louis  F.  Metz  as  trustee  of  school 
district  8,  Ridgeway,  Orleans  county,  from  action  of  special 
school  meeting  in  school  district  8,  Ridgeway,  Orleans  county, 
held  on  Januarv  28,  1898. 

Where  a  school  district  meeting  refuses  to  pay  the  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  a 
district  officer  in  defending  an  appeal  brought  against  him  for  his  official  acta  an 
appeal  will  lie  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  from  such  refusal. 
If,  upon  such  appeal,  it  is  established  that  the  appeal  so  defended  by  the  district 
officer  was  taken  wholly  from  his  official  acts,  or  contained  allegations  charging  him 
as  such  officer  with  acting  improperly  or  illegally,  and  the  expenses  paid  by  him  in 
such  defence  are  reasonable,  the  State  Superintendent  has  Jurisdiction  and  may 
make  such  order  therein  by  directing  the  levying  of  a  tax  or  otherwise  as  shall,  in 
his  judgment,  be  proper  and  nccx^ssary  to  give  effect  to  such  decision. 

^Decided  May  13,  1898.) 

Harry  Cooper  attorney  for  appellant. 

Irving  UEwmnedAcu,  attorney  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  api>eal  from  the  action  of  a  special  school  district 
meeting  held  in  school  district  8,  Ridgeway,  Orleans  county,  Jan- 
uary 28,  1898,  in  refusing  to  vote  a  tax  for  the  sum  of  f30  to 
I>ay  the  expenses  incuri'ed  by  the  appellant  in  defending  an  ap- 
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peal  brought  against  him  for  his  official  acts  as  trustee  of  such 
district. 

Watson  H.  Whipple,  a  qualified  voter  of  such  school  district, 
has  answered  the  appeal  and  alleges  that  the  appellant  defended 
the  appeal  as  an  individual  and  not  as  trustee;  that  such  de- 
fence was  made  by  him  without  the  authorization  or  sanction 
of  the  inhabitants  of  such  district. 

From  the  proofs  herein,  and  from  the  records  of  this  Depart- 
ment, it  appears  that  the  appellant  was  the  trustee  of  such  dis- 
trict for  the  school  year  of  1896-7;  that  on  August  3,  1897,  the 
annual  school  meeting  was  held  in  such  district,  at  which  cer- 
tain proceedings  were  taken,  from  which  one  Bowen  and  the 
respondent  herein  appealed  to  me,  alleging  in  such  appeal, 
■among  other  things,  that  said  trustee  Metz  "  had  resorted  to 
deceitful,  fraudulent  and  unlawful  tactics  in  order  to  secure 
his  re-election  as  trustee,"  etc;  that  he  had  called  such  meeting 
to  order  at  7.30  p.  m.  when  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  as  posted 
by  the  clerk,  states  that  the  meeting  would  be  held  at  8  p.  m.; 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  principally  taken  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  before  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
district  arrived  at  the  schoolhouse,  etc.;  that  the  election  of 
district  officers  was  illegal  and  that  illegal  votes  were  received; 
that  a  copy  of  the  appeal  was  served  upon  trustee  Metz,  who 
employed  counsel  and  filed  his  answer  thereto. 

Upon  the  proofs  filed  in  such  appeal  it  appears  that  on  July 
20,  1897,  trustee  Metz  inquired  of  the  district  clerk  whether  he 
had  posted  notices  of  the  annual  meeting,  and  was  informed 
that  he  had  not,  and  thereupon  was  directed  by  the  trustee  to 
X)ost  such  notices;  that  such  clerk  posted  one  notice  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  meeting  would  be  held  on  August  3,  1897,  at 
8  o'clock  p.  m.;  that  on  the  evening  of  August  3,  1897,  nearly 
all  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  assembled  in  the 
schoolhouse,  or  upon  the  schoolhouse  grounds,  and  a  discussion 
arose  as  to  whether  the  meeting  could  be  legally  organized  at 
7.30  or  8  p.  m.,  and  trustee  Metz  stated  to  those  present  that 
the  clerk  had  not  inserted  in  the  notice  posted  the  hour  fixed  by 
the  school  law  for  holding  the  meeting,  and  the  meeting  would 
be  called  to  order  at  7.30,  and  requested  all  present  to  come 
into  the  schoolhouse  and  be  present  at  such  meeting;  that  about 
one-half  of  the  voters  present  entered  the  schoolhouse  and 
took  part  in  the  meeting,  the  others  remaining  outside  and  de- 
clining to  take  part  in  such  meeting;  that  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  annual  meeting  the  persons  who  declined  to  enter  the 
schoolhouse  held  a  meeting  and  voted  to  appeal  from  the  action 
of  the  annual  meeting,  and  said  Bowen  and  Whipple  ap])ealed. 
In  my  decision  of  such  appeal  I  decided  that  such  annual 
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meeting  was  legally  held,  and  that  Metz  was  legally  elected 
trustee;  that  there  was  no  one  elected  district  clerk,  and  that 
the  collector  was  not  legally  elected,  nor  was  the  tax  legally 
voted,  and  directed  that  a  special  meeting  be  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  district  clerk  and  collector,  and  to  vote  upon 
the  question  of  levying  a  tax  or  taxes. 

It  also  appears  that  trustee  Metz  called  a  special  meeting  of 
the  district,  to  be  held  on  October  12,  1897,  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness directed  by  my  decision,  but  added  thereto  a  notice  that 
such  meeting  would  also  be  asked  to  vote  a  tax  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  trustee  incurred  by  him  in  defending  the  appeal 
brought  by  Bo  wen  and  Whipple;  that  such  special  meeting  re- 
fused to  vote  such  tax;  that  trustee  Metz  appealed  from  such 
refusal,  and  the  respondent  herein  answered  said  appeal,  alleg- 
inp:  therein  (as  in  his  answer  herein)  that  Metz  did  not  defend 
the  appeal  of  Bowen  and  Whipple  as  trustee,  but  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  such  appeal  was  not  taken  from  tlie  oflScial  acta 
of  Metz,  and  that  he  was  not  requested  by  the  inhabitants  to 
defend.  He  also  alleges  that  as  such  special  meeting  was  called 
pursuant  to  the  directions  contained  in  my  decision  for  specific 
purposes,  the  action  of  the  meeting  in  voting  upon  the  expenses 
incurred  by  Metz  was  without  authority. 

In  my  decision  of  the  appeal  of  Metz  I  stated  that  the  conten- 
tion of  the  respondent,  Whipple,  that  Metz  did  not  answer  the 
appeal  of  Bowen  and  Whipple  as  trustee  but  as  an  individual, 
was  not  well  taken;  that  as  such  appeal  charges  Metz  in  his 
acts  as  trustee  with  deceitful  and  fraudulent  practices  to  secure 
his  re-election  as  trustee,  such  ap])eal  was  brought  from  his 
official  acts  relative  to  such  annual  meeting;  that  upon  the  facts 
established  he  acted  properly  in  defending  such  appeal;  that  the 
sum  of  130  paid  by  him  as  expenses  in  such  defense  was  reason- 
able, and  that  no  good  reason  was  shown  why  the  qualified 
voters  of  school  district  8,  Ridgeway,  should  not  vote  a  tax  to 
pay  the  same. 

In  subdivision  15  of  section  14,  title  7  of  the  consolidated 
school  law  of  1894,  it  is  enacted  that  the  inhabitants  entitled 
to  vote,  when  duly  assembled  in  any  district  meeting  duly  called 
and  held,  have  power,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  those  pres- 
ent, to  vote  a  tax  to  pay  the  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by 
district  officers  in  defending  suits  or  appeals  brought  against 
them  for  their  official  acts,  or  in  prosecuting  suits  or  appeals 
brought  by  direction  of  the  district. 

When  an  appeal  is  brought,  which  alleges  improper  or  illegal 
acts  on  the  part  of  a  district  officer,  such  officer  may  apply  to, 
and  obtain  from,  a  district  meeting  authority  to  defend  the  same, 
or  he  may  defend  such  appeal  without  such  authority.     If  de- 
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fended  without  obtaining  such  authority  from  the  district  he 
can  present  to  an  annual  meeting,  or  a  special  meeting  of  the 
district,  duly  called,  a  statement  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
him  in  such  defense,  and  such  meeting  has  authority  to  vote  a 
tax  to  pay  the  reasonable  expenses  so  incurred  by  him.  If  the 
meeting  refuses  to  vote  a  tax  he  may  appeal  from  such  refusal 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  under  title 
14  of  the  consolidated  school  law  of  1894.  If  upon  such  ap- 
peal it  is  established  that  the  appeal  defended  by  such  district 
oflScer  was  taken  wholly  from  his  official  acts,  or  contained  alle- 
gations charging  such  officer  with  acting  improperly  or  illegally, 
and  that  the  expenses  paid  by  him  in  such  defence  are  reason- 
able, the  State  Superintendent  has  jurisdiction  to  entertain  such 
appeal,  and  may  make  such  order  therein  by  directing  the  levy- 
ing of  a  tax  or  otherwise  as  shall,  in  his  judgment,  be  proper 
and  necessary  to  give  effect  to  such  decision. 

I  decide: 

That  the  said  appeal  of  Bowen  and  Whipple  was  brought  not 
only  from  certain  proceedings  taken  at  the  annual  school  meet- 
ing, held  in  school  district  8,  Ridgeway,  Orleans  county,  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1897,  but  from  certain  improper  and  illegal  acts  done  by 
Metz  as  trustee  of  said  district;  that  said  Metz,  as  such  trustee, 
properly  interposed  a  defence  to  sueh  appeal;  that  the  sum  of 
|30  incurred  and  paid  by  him  in  defending  such  appeal  is  rea- 
sonable. 

It  is  ordered,  That  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  my  de- 
cision herein,  Louis  P.  Metz,  as  trustee  of  school  district  8,  Ridge- 
way, Orleans  county,  is  directed  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  sum  of 
930  upon  the  real  and  personal  property  subject  to  taxation  in 
such  district  for  school  purposes,  to  x>ay  the  reasonable  expenses 
incurred  by  him  in  defending  the  said  appeal  brought  by  Messrs. 
Bowen  and  Whipple,  charging  therein  improper  and  illegal  acts 
on  the  part  of  said  Metz  as  trustee  of  such  district. 


No.  4653 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  John  Shbttlbr  v,  Prentiss  Angdl, 
as  trustee  of  school  district  13,  Cameron,  Steuben  county. 

When  the  schoolhouM  in  any  district  ia  uaed  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  a  school, 
and  for  holding  school  meetings  therein,  or  in  any  manner  that  interferes  with  its 
use  for  school  purposes,  or  where  the  property  of  the  district  is  injured  by  such  use, 
or  where  there  are  differences  of  opinion  among  the  qualified  voters  of  a  district  as 
to  the  adYlsability  of  using  the  schoolhouse  for  other  than  school  purposes,  or  where 
any  one  or  more  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  object  to  such  use,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  appeal  to  him,  to 
strictly  obserre  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  school  law. 

(Decided  May  IS,  1898.) 

D.  M.  Darrin,  attorney  for  appellant. 
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This  is  an  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  trustee  of  school  dis- 
trict 13,  Cameron,  Steuben  county,  in  permitting  the  schoolhouse 
in  the  district  to  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes. 

The  material  facts  alleged  in  the  appeal  are  not  controverted 
by  the  respondent  in  his  answer,  viz.  that  the  respondent,  as 
trustee  of  such  district,  permits  the  schoolhouse  therein  to  be 
used  for  religious  meetings  and  Sunday  schools,  and  that  the 
appellant,  a  resident  of,  and  taxpayer  in,  such  district,  objects 
to  such  use. 

The  respondent  contends  that  under  section  52  of  article  6, 
title  7,  of  the  consolidated  school  law  he,  as  trustee  of  such 
district,  may  freely  permit  such  schoolhouse,  when  not  in  use 
for  the  district  school,  to  be  used  for  holding  and  conducting  Sun- 
day schools  therein,  for  the  reason  that  instruction  is  given  and 
received  therein  in  a  branch  of  education  or  learning.  This  con- 
tention is  not  tenable.  The  branches  of  education  and  learning 
in  which  instruction  may  be  permitted  under  such  section  52, 
means  secular  education  or  learning  as  is  taught  in  the  schools 
and  academies  and  colleges,  and  does  not  mean  religious  in- 
struction and  learning  as  taught  in  Sunday  schools  and  in  re- 
ligious meetings. 

The  holding  of  Sunday  schools  and  religious  meetings  in 
schoolhouses  is  frequently  the  source  of  dispute  in  every  district 
in  which  they  are  so  held,  and  such  disputes  are  detrimental  to 
the  best  educational  interests  of  such  districts. 

When  the  schoolhouse  in  anv  district  is  used  for  anv  other 
purpose  than  for  a  school,  or  in  any  manner  that  interferes  with 
its  use  for  school  purposes,  or  where  the  property  of  the  district 
is  injured  by  such  use,  or  where  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  qualified  voters  of  a  district  as  to  the  advisability  of 
using  the  schoolhouse  for  any  other  than  school  purposes,  or 
where  any  one  or  more  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  ob- 
ject to  sucli  use,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  upon  appeal  to  him,  to  strictly  observe 
and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  school  law.  See  the  following 
decisions:  No.  8.j77.  by  Superintendent  Draper,  July  21,  1887; 
41334,  Johnson  v.  Winston,  by  Superintendent  Crooker,  March  7, 
1805;  4419,  Martin  and  others  v.  Weaver,  by  Superintendent 
Skinner,  January  IG,  1896;  4450,  Mayer  v.  Barnes,  by  Superin- 
tendent Skinner,'  May  11,  180G. 

The  appeal  herein  is  sustained. 

It  is  ordered,  That  Prentiss  Angel,  as  trustee  of  school 
district  13,  Cameron,  Steuben  county,  forthwith  notify  the  per- 
sons conducting  and  attending  such  Sunday  schools  and  relig- 
ious meetings  heretofore  held  in  the  schoolhouse  in  such  dis- 
trict, that  no  further  or  other  religious  meetings  and  Sunday 
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schools  shall  or  will  W  permitted  to  be  held  in  said  schoolhouse; 
and  that  the  permission  and. consent  heretofore  given  by  him 
that  such  religious  meetings  and  Sunday  schools  be  so  held,  is 
revoked,  cancelled  and  withdrawn. 

It  is  further  ordered,  That  said  Prentiss  Angel,  as  such  trustee, 
be,  and  he  hereby  is,  enjoined  and  restrained  from  permitting  or 
consenting  to  the  holding  of  any  religious  meetings  and  Sunday 
schools  in  the  schoolhouse  in  said  district  13,  Cameron,  Steuben 
■county,  from  and  after  the  date  at  which  he  shall  receive  notice 
of  my  decision  and  orders  herein. 


No.  4687 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  William  Wendell  and  others 
from  proceedings  of  annual  school  meeting  held  on  August 
2,  1898,  in  district  1,  Greenfield,  Saratoga  county,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  that  Dudley  J.  Wait 
waa  elected  trustee. 

At  a  school  district  meeting  at  wMch  school  district  officers  are  elected  it  is  the  dut7 
of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  to  declare  to  the  meeting  the  result  of  each  ballot  as 
announced  to  him  by  the  inspectors  of  election,  and  the  person  or  persons  having  th« 
majority  of  votes,  respectively,  for  the  several  offices,  shall  be  elected.  Such  chair- 
man has  no  legal  authority  to  decide  who  is  elected  as  such  officer  or  officers. 

.(Decided  October  17,  1S98.) 

8,  M.  Richards,  attorney  for  respondents. 

This  is  an  appeal  relative  to  the  proceedings  taken  at  the 
annual  school  meeting  held  August  2,  1898,  in  district  1,  Green- 
field, Saratoga  county,  and  from  the  decision  of  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting  that  Dudley  J.  Wait  was  elected  trustee. 

Dudley  J.  Wait  and  John  B.  Easton,  the  chairman  of  said 
meeting,  have  answered  such  appeal. 

The  appellants  and  respondents  herein  admit  that  at  such 
annual  school  meeting,  Calvin  Hopkins  and  Dudley  J.  Wait 
were  each  nominated  for  the  oflSce  of  trustee  of  said  district, 
and  thereupon  a  ballot  was  taken  for  the  election  of  a  trustee; 
that  such  ballot  resulted  as  follows:  Whole  number  of  votes 
<;ast,  31,  of  which  Calvin  Hopkins  received  18  and  Dudley  J. 
Wait  13;  that  upon  each  of  the  13  ballots  cast  for  Wait  were 
written  "  For  trustee,  D.  J.  Wait,-'  and  upon  each  of  the  18 
ballots  cast  for  Hopkins  was  written  "  Calvin  Hopkins  "  only, 
without  the  word  "  trustee  "  or  the  words  "  for  trustee ;"  that 
after  the  result  of  the  canvass  of  the  ballots  so  cast  was 
announced,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  asked  to  ren- 
der a  decision  as  to  who  was  elected  trustee,  the  said  Wait 
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and  Hopkins  each  claiming  to  have  been  elected,  and  there- 
upon the  said  chairman  decided  and  declared  said  Dudley  J. 
Wait  elected  to  the  oflSce  of  trustee  of  said  district. 

The  respondent,  Wait,  contends  that  the  ballots  cast  for  Cal- 
vin Hopkins  not  having  thereon  the  word  "  trustee  "  or  the  words 
"  for  trustee  "  were  blanks  and  were  not  counted  in  favor  of 
Hopkins,  as  they  did  not  contain  the  name  of  th^  oflOice  for  which 
they  were  cast,  viz.  trustee.    This  contention  is  not  tenable. 

A  "  ballot "  is  a  written  or  printed  paper  that  expresses  a 
voter's  choice.  A  "  blank  "  is  a  paper  containing  no  written  or 
printed  matter,  intended  for  some  special  use,  as  an  unwritten 
or  unprinted  paper  to  be  cast  as  a  ballot.  In  the  ballot  had  for 
trustee  there  was  not  found  in  the  ballot-box  any  x)aper  or 
papers  containing  no  written  or  printed  matter;  but  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  found  eighteen  papers  each  containing  the 
name  of  Calvin  Hopkins.  The  respondent,  Easton,  alleges  that 
as  the  school  law,  as  contained  in  a  circular  of  instruction  issued 
by  this  Department,  how  to  hold  annual  school  meetings,  a  copy 
of  which  was  handed  to  him  at  such  meeting,  requires  that  the 
ballots  cast  must  contain  the  name  of  the  office  for  which  they 
were  cast,  he  decided  that  Wait  was  elected  trustee.  It  is  clear 
that  the  respondent,  Easton,  did  not  correctly  interpret  such 
instructions. 

It  is  true  that  on  page  2  of  said  ciruclar  of  instructions  it  is 
stated,  under  the  heading  "  Election  of  school  district  officers  " 
"the  votes  should  be  written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and 
partly  printed,  and  contain  the  names  of  the  person  voted  for 
as  well  as  the  office,  and  be  deposited  in  the  ballot-box;"  but 
on  page  8  of  such  circular,  after  stating  the  provisions  of  the 
school  law  relative  to  ballots  for  school  officers,  substantially 
the  same  as  above  quoted  from  page  2,  it  is  further  stated,  viz. 
"The  meeting  may  vote  for  persons  for  all  the  district  offices 
on  one  ballot,  or  may  vote  for  each  officer  separately.  If  the 
meeting  decides  to  vote  for  each  district  officer  separately,  as 
for  example,  for  trustee,  a  ballot  with  the  name  of  a  person 
thereon,  but  without  the  designation  ^  for  trustee '  will  be  legal.'* 

In  decision  4271,  made  by  State  Superintendent  Croker,  Oc- 
tober 5,  1894,  in  the  appeal  of  Charles  Lamoreaux  and  others 
from  proceedings  of  annual  school  meeting  held  in  district  7, 
Schoharie,  Schoharie  county,  on  August  7,  1894,  Superin- 
tendent Croker  said:  "The  ballot  should  be  written  or  printed, 
or  partly  written  and  partly  printed,  containing  the  name  of 
the  person  voted  for  and  designating  the  office  for  which 
each  is  voted.  This  latter  provision  has  especial  reference  to 
where  all  the  district  officers  are  elected  upon  one  ballot.    When 
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each  district  officer  is  balloted  for  separately  the  ballot  will  be 
valid,  having  thereon  only  the  name  of  the  person  voted  for, 
as  each  voter  has  knowledge  of  the  office  for  which  the  ballot 
is  being  taken  and  the  ballot  is  for  that  office  only."  See  page 
237,  etc.  vol  1  of  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  for  1895. 

At  the  annual  school  meeting  held  August  2,  1898,  in  district 
1,  Greenfield,  Saratoga  county,  no  ballot  was  taken  for  the  elec- 
tion of  all  the  officers  of  such  district  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  upon  one  ballot  containing  the  name  of  a  person  for 
each  office,  and  designating  the  office  for  which  each  was  voted. 
A  ballot  was  taken  for  the  office  of  trustee  only,  and  each  voter 
present  and  voting  at  the  meeting  had  knowledge  that  the  ballot 
so  taken  was  for  the  office  of  trustee  only. 

The  chairman  of  a  school  meeting  at  which  district  officers  are 
balloted  for,  has  no  legal  authority  to  decide  who  is  elected  such 
officer  or  officers.  Under  the  provisions  of  subdivision  4  of  sec- 
tion 14,  article  1,  title  7  of  the  consolidated  school  law  of  1894, 
it  is  enacted  that  after  a  canvass  of  the  votes  cast  the  inspectors 
of  election  shall  announce  the  result  of  the  ballot  to  the  chair- 
man; that  the  chairman  shall  declare  to  the  meeting  the  result 
of  each  ballot  as  announced  to  him  by  the  inspectors,  and  the 
persons  having  the  .majority  of  votes  respectively,  for  the  sev- 
eral offices,  shall  be  elected.  The  chairman  can  only  declare 
to  the  meeting  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  announced  to  him  by 
the  inspectors  of  election;  the  school  law  determines  and  de- 
clares who  are  elected,  viz.  the  person  or  persons  having  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes. 

I  decide: 

First.  That  in  the  ballot  had  at  such  annual  school  meeting 
for  a  trustee  for  the  district,  the  18  ballots  found  in  the 
ballot-box,  containing  on  each  the  name  of  Calvin  Hopkins,  un- 
der the  consolidated  school  law  and  the  decisions  of  this  De- 
partment, were  valid  ballots  for  said  Hopkins  as  trustee  of  the 
distri<;t;  that  the  inspectors  of  election  in  their  canvass  of  the 
ballots  cast  for  trustee  should  have  counted  said  18  ballots 
for  Calvin  Hopkins  for  trustee,  and  should  have  announced 
to  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  as  the  result  of  such  canvass  as 
follows:  Whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  trustee,  31;  of  which 
Calvin  Hopkins  received  18  and  Dudley  J.  Wait  13. 

Second.  That  at  such  annual  school  meeting,  Calvin  Hopkins 
having  received,  in  a  ballot  had  thereat  for  trustee,  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast,  was  duly  and  legally  elected  trustee  of  such 
district. 

Third.  That  the  decision  or  declaration  made  by  the  chairman 
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of  such  meeting  that  Dudley  J.  Wait  was  elected  trustee  of  the 
district  was  without  authority  of  law,  and  was  void. 

The  appeal  herein  is  sustained. 

It  is  ordered,  That  the  said  decision  or  declaration  made  by 
John  B.  Easton,  as  chairman  of  the  annual  meeting  held  on 
August  2,  1898,  in  district  1,  Greenfield,  Sarotoga  county,  after 
the  ballot  had  thereat  for  trustee,  and  the  announcement  by  the 
inspectors  of  election  of  the  result  of  such  ballot  that  Dudley 
J.  Wait  was  elected  trustee  of  said  district  be,  and  the  same  i» 
hereby,  vacated  and  set  aside. 


No.  4693 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Joseph  F.  Russell,  and  others- 
from  proceedings  of  annual  school  meeting,  held  on  August  2,. 
1898,  in  district  6,  Stephentown,  Rensselaer  county,  in  the 
election  of  trustee. 

Where  the  resident  of  a  school  dlctrict  hires  a  farm  situate  In  the  district  under  an 
agreement  between  him  and  the  owner  of  the  farm  that  for  the  use  thereof  he  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  one-half  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  also  pay  one-halt  of  alt 
taxes  assessed  upon  the  farm.  Hold:  That  under  such  agreement  the  relations  cre- 
ated between  the  parties  thereto,  were  that  of  master  and  servant;  that  the  agreement 
entered  into  did  not  amount  to  a  technical  lease;  that  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  was  not  created  and  the  portion  of  the  crops  reserved  to  the  owner  la  not 
rent,  but  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  land,  while  the  other  portion  is  compensa- 
tion for  the  occupier  for  his  work,  labor  and  services;  that  the  legal  possession  of 
the  farm  is  in  the  owner,  and  the  parties  to  the  agreement  are  tenants  in  common 
of  the  crop  raised;  that  the  occupier  of  the  farm  did  not  hire  real  property  situate  In 
the  district  and  liable  to  taxation  for  school  purposes,  and  was  not  a  qualified  TOter 
at  the  annual  school  meeting  held  in  the  district  within  the  meaning  of  the  consoli- 
dated school  law. 

(Dated  Octobeur  31,  1898.) 

Nelson  Webster,  attorney  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  annual  meeting  held  August  2y 
1898,  in  school  district  6,  Stephentown,  Rensselaer  county,  in  the 
election  of  a  trustee  of  the  district. 

The  ground  upon  which  this  appeal  is  brought  is,  as  alleged  by 
the  appellants,  that  at  such  annual  meeting  in  the  final  ballot 
for  trustee,  one  Albert  E.  Provost  cast  his  ballot  for  John  Roach 
for  said  office,  and  that  he  (Albert  E.  Provost)  was  not,  at  that 
time,  a  qualified  voter  in  such  school  district  under  the  provisions 
of  the  school  law. 
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John  Roach,  the  person  who  it  was  announced  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast  for  trustee  at  such  annual  meeting,  has 
answered  the  appeal,  and  to  the  answer  a  reply  has  been  made  by 
the  appellants,  and  to  such  reply  the  respondent,  Roach,  has 
filed  a  rejoinder. 

It  is  established  by  the  proofs  filed  herein  that  at  such  annual 
meeting  several  ballots  were  taken  for  trustee,  each  of  which 
resulted  in  no  choice;  that  upon  another  ballot  being  taken  it 
resulted  as  follows:  Whole  number  of  ballots  cast  seven,  of 
which  John  Roach  received  four  and  Frank  Gavett  three;  that 
Messrs.  Carlton,  Snell  and  Pease  voted  for  Gavett,  and  Messrs. 
Gavett,  Roach,  Albert  E.  Provost  and  Joseph  E.  Provost  voted 
for  Roach. 

The  main  question  presented  for  my  decision  is,  whether  or 
not  Albert  E.  Provost,  who  voted  at  such  meeting  for  Roach  for 
trustee,  was  a  qualified  voter  in  such  district. 

The  appellants  allege  that  Albert  E.  Provost,  August  2,  1898, 
did  not  own  or  hire,  nor  was  he  in  possession  under  a  con- 
tract of  purchase,  of  real  property  situated  within  said  district 
liable  to  taxation  for  school  purposes  therein;  nor  was  he 
the  parent  of  a  child  or  children  of  school  age;  nor  had 
he  then  residing  with  him,  not  being  the  parent  of  any  child 
or  children  of  school  age,  some  one  or  more  of  whom  shall  have 
attended  the  school  in  such  district  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight 
weeks  within  one  year  preceding  such  meeting;  that  he  did  not 
own  any  personal  property  assessed  on  the  last  preceding  assess- 
ment-roll of  the  town,  exceeding  |50  in  value,  exclusive  of  such 
as  is  exempt  from  execution. 

Albert  E.  Provost,  in  his  affidavit  annexed  to  the  answer  of  the 
respondent.  Roach,  does  not  deny  the  aforesaid  allegations  of  the 
appellants,  except  the  one  that  he  does  not  hire  real  property 
subject  to  taxation  in  the  district  for  school  purposes.  He  avers 
in  substance  that  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  he  then, 
and  for  several  years  last  past,  had  hired  of  his  father, 
Joseph  K  Provost,  a  farm  of  about  260  acres,  owned  by  the 
father,  and  situate  in  said  school  district,  and  for  the  rent  there- 
of he  pays  and  yields  to  his  father  one-half  of  the  produce 
of  such  farm,  and  pays  one-half  of  all  taxes  assessed  thereon. 
He  also  avers  that  he  owns  personal  property  exceeding  |50  in 
value,  exclusive  of  such  as  is  exempt  from  execution,  consisting 
of  stock  on  such  farm,  but  such  property  was  assessed  on  the  last 
preceding  assessment-roll  of  the  town  of  Stephentown  to  his 
father. 

Annexed  to  said  answer  is  also  an  affidavit  of  Joseph  E.  Pro- 
vost in  which  he  avers  that  he  is  the  father  of  Albert  E.  Provost, 
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and  that  he  has  heard  read  the  afiTidavit  of  said  Albert,  and  that 
the  facts  stated  in  such  affidavit  are  in  all  respects  true. 

The  appellant,  Russell,  in  his  reply  to  the  answer  herein,  al- 
leges that  such  farm  and  personal  property  are  assessed  for  all 
taxes,  including  highway  and  school  taxes,  to  said  Joseph  E. 
Provost;  that  he  further  alleges,  to  the  best  of  his  information 
and  belief,  that  the  direction  of  work  upon  such  farm  —  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  therefor  —  the  hiring  and  paying  of  farm  hands 
employed  thereon,  have  been  done  by  Joseph  E.  Provost,  and 
that  he  is  responsible  for  all  accounts  rendered  for  said  purposes; 
that  persons  having  business  in  any  way  materially  connected 
with  such  farm  transact  the  same  with  Joseph  E.  Provost,  and 
that  it  has  never  been  evident  in  any  way  or  manner  that  said 
Joseph  E.  Provost  is  other  than  what  he  has  been  generally 
deemed  to  be,  viz.  the  owner,  manager  and  director  of  such  farm, 
and  of  the  work  pertaining  thereto. 

In  support  of  the  contention  on  the  part  of  the  appellants, 
there  is  annexed  to  the  reply  the  affidavit  of  George  H.  Carpen- 
ter, in  which  he  states  that  he  is  roadmaster  in  that  part  of 
school  district  6,  Stephentown,  in  which  is  situated  the  farm 
of  Joseph  E.  Provost  and  the  highways  bounding  the  same; 
that  the  road  tax  assessed  is  so  assessed  to  Joseph  E.  Provost, 
and  notice  of  warning  requiring  work  upon  such  highway  is 
served  at  his  residence,  and  he  appears  with  his  teams  and  directs 
the  work  of  such  teams;  that  it  has  never  been  brought  to  his 
(Carpenter's)  notice  in  any  way  that  Albert  E.  Provost  has  any 
control  or  voice  in  the  direction  of  said  farm  matters  further 
than  might  be  in  the  case  of  a  trusted  employe  or  grown-up  son. 
Also,  the  affidavit  of  appellant  Joseph  P.  Russell,  in  which  he 
states  that  in  the  summer  of  1896  he  exchanged  work  with 
Joseph  E.  Provost  in  harvest  time,  and  the  arrangements  for 
such  exchange  were  made  with  Joseph  E.  Provost,  and  it  did 
not  come  to  his  (RusselPs)  notice  or  understanding  that  Albert 
E.  Provost  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  control  or  man- 
agement of  the  farm.  Also,  the  affidavit  of  Henry  A.  Wylie,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  was  hired  by  Joseph  E.  Provost  to  work 
on  his  farm  and  was  paid  therefor  in  ice  by  said  Provost,  and 
that  to  all  external  appearances  the  work  of  the  farm  was  carried 
on  and  directed  by  said  Provost.  Also,  the  respective  affidavits 
of  George  N.  Southard  and  Loren  M.  Decker,  in  which  each  of 
them  respectively  states  that  he  was  employed  by  Joseph  E.  Pro- 
vost to  work  on  his  farm  and  performed  such  work  and  was  paid 
therefor  by  said  Provost;  that  to  all  appearances  the  work  of 
the  farm  was  directed  and  carried  on  bv  said  Provost.  To  such 
reply  of  the  appellants  the  respondent  has  filed  a  rejoinder,  eon- 
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sisting  of  the  respective  aflSdavits  of  Joseph  E.  and  Albert  E. 
Provost  and  the  affidavit  of  one  Elmer  H.  Thompson.  Albert  E. 
Provost  in  his  affidavit  states  that  he  does  not  reside  with  his 
father,  but  has  a  family  of  his  own,  and  occupies  one  part  of 
the  house  on  the  farm,  his  father  occupying  the  other  part;  that 
since  the  spring  of  1896  he  has  worked  said  farm  as  stated  in  his 
former  affidavit;  that  under  his  contract  with  his  father  relative 
to  the  working  of  the  farm,  he  was  to  board  the  needed  help 
hired  on  the  farm,  and  has  done  so  in  all  cases  but  one;  that  he 
personally  hired  George  Southard  to  work  at  threshing  and  paid 
him;  that  Loren  M.  Decker  worked  on  the  farm  but  half  a  day 
since  April  1,  189G,  and  was  paid  by  him  (Albert  E.)  personally 
for  such  work;  that  he  and  Henry  A.  Wylie  exchanged  work  in 
threshing,  and  that  there  was  a  balance  in  favor  of  Wylie  which 
was  paid  to  him  by  permitting  him  to  cut  ice  on  a  pond  on  the 
farm,  permission  to  do  so  being  given  by  Joseph  E.  Provost  at 
the  request  of  his  son  Albert  E.;  that  in  1896  he  exchanged  work 
with  the  appellant  Russell,  personally  working  for  Eussell,  and 
in  return  Russell,  having  been  spoken  to  by  Joseph  E.  Provost 
at  the  request  of  Albert  E.,  worked  at  harvest  upon  the  farm; 
that  Carpenter,  as  overseer  of  highways,  notified  the  deponent 
personally  to  work  on  the  roads,  and  that  deponent  with  his 
men  and  team  worked  out  one-half  of  the  highway  tax  assessed 
to  his  father  Joseph  E.  Provost,  and  that  his  father  worked  out 
the  other  half;  that  his  father  by  the  contract  is  not  obliged  to 
work  on  said  farm,  but  does  so  of  his  own  choice  when  he  pleases; 
and  he  consults  with  his  father  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
farm,  and  his  father  often  directs  how  the  work  shall  go  on;  that 
his  father  very  often  acts  as  his  agent  in  the  business  connected 
with,  and  the  carrying  on  of,  said  farm;  that  the  services  ren- 
dered by  him  on  said  farm  are  rendered  for  himself  and  that  he 
does  not  in  any  way  work  for  his  father  for  hire. 

Joseph  E.  Provost,  in  his  affidavit,  states  that  he  has  read  the 
affidavit  of  Albert  E.  Provost,  and  that  the  facts,  etc.  stated 
therein  are  in  all  respects  true.  He  also  repeats  the  statements 
contained  in  his  former  affidavit  relative  to  renting  his  said  farm 
to  his  son  Albert  E. 

There  is  an  absence  of  proof  as  to  whether  the  contract  rela- 
tive to  the  farm,  as  claimed  by  J.  E.  and  A.  E.  Provost,  was  oral 
or  written.  It  seems  to  be  claimed  that  such  contract  became 
operative  on  April  1,  1896,  but  it  is  not  shown  for  what  term  of 
time  it  is  to  continue.  Assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  argument 
only,  that  such  contract  was  for  the  lease  of  the  farm,  if  the 
leasing  was  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year,  under  the  statute 
of  frauds,  it  was  void  unless  reduced  to  writing  and  subscribed 
by  the  party  making  the  lease. 
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Albert  E.  Provost  claims  that  on  August  2,  1898,  he  being 
then  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  and  a  resident  of  school  district  6,  Stephen- 
town,  Bensselaer  county,  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  next  pre- 
ceding such  meeting;  and  then  having  real  property  in  said  dis- 
trict subject  to  taxation  for  school  purposes,  he  was  a  qualified 
voter  in  said  district,  and  entitled  to  vote  at  such  annual  meet- 
ing. He  further  claims  that  the  real  property  hired  by  him  is  a 
certain  farm  situated  in  the  district  owned  by  his  father,  and 
that  under  a  contract  or  agreement  between  him  and  his  father, 
for  the  rent  thereof  he  pays  and  yields  to  his  father  one-half  of 
the  produce  of  such  farm,  and  pays  one-half  of  all  taxes  assessed 
on  such  farm. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  under  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
this  state,  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  any  form,  was 
not  created  by  the  contract  or  agreement  itself,  claimed  to  have 
been  made  relative  to  said  farm  between  Albert  E.  Provost  and 
his  father,  or  in  consequence  of  any  occupancy  of  the  farm  under 
it  by  Albert  E.  Provost;  that  under  such  contract  or  agreement 
the  relations  created  between  the  parties  thereto  was  that  of 
master  and  servant  (See  Putnam  v.  Wise,  1  Hill,  234;  Taylor 
V.  Bradley,  39  N.  Y.,  129;  Reynolds  w  Reynolds,  48  Hun,  142; 
Unglish  V.  Marvin,  128  N.  Y.  380.) 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  contract  or  agreement  alleged 
to  have  been  entered  into  by  the  Provosts  did  not  amount  to  a 
technical  lease;  that  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  not 
created  and  the  portion  of  the  crops  reserved  to  the  father  is  not 
rent,  but  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  land,  while  the  other 
portion  is  compensation  for  the  occupier,  Albert  E.  Provost,  for 
his  work,  labor  and  services,  etc.;  and  that  the  legal  possession 
of  the  farm  is  in  the  owner,  and  the  two  Provosts  are  tenants  in 
common  of  the  crop  raised. 

It  appears,  from  the  proofs  herein,  that  at  such  annual  school 
meeting  in  the  final  ballot  taken  for  trustee,  the  whole  number 
of  votes  cast  was  seven,  of  which  John  Roach  received  four  and 
Frank  Gavett  three,  and  that  Albert  E.  Provost  voted  for  John 
Roach. 

I  decide: 

That  Albert  E.  Provost  was  not,  on  August  2,  1898,  a  qualified 
voter  in  said  school  district,  and  hence  his  ballot  for  John  Roach 
for  trustee  was  an  illegal  ballot.  Such  illegal  ballot  must  be 
deducted  from  the  total  ballots  cast  for  trustee,  which  leave  six 
legal  ballots  cast,  a  majority  of  which  would  be  four.  That  such 
illegal  ballot  must  be  deducted  from  the  four  cast  for  Roach, 
leaving  but  three  legal  ballots  cast  for  him,  and  the  ballot  re- 
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suited  in  a  tie.  That  no  person  having  received  a  majority  of 
the  legal  votes  for  trustee,  John  Roach  was  not  legally  elected 
trustee  and  the  meeting  failed  to  elect  a  trustee.  That  such  an- 
nual meeting  having  adjourned  without  day,  without  electing 
a  trustee  for  the  district  for  the  school  year  of  1898-9  under  the 
provisions  of  the  consolidated  school  law  of  1894,  section  24 
of  article  3,  title  7,  providing  that  every  district  officer  shall 
hold  his  office  unless  removed  during  his  term  of  office,  until  his 
successor  shall  be  elected  or  appointed,  the  trustee  of  such  school 
district  for  the  school  year  of  1897-8  holds  over,  and  that  there 
is  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  trustee  of  such  district,  which  a 
meeting  of  the  district  would  have  power  to  fill. 
The  appeal  herein  is  sustained. 


No.  4707 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  John  Neer  and  others  v,  Robert 
E.  Sternberg  as  school  commissioner,  second  commissioner 
district,  Schoharie  county. 

Where  a  school  commissioner,  under  the  provisions  of  section  9.  of  title  6,  of  the  con- 
solidated school  law  of  1894.  as  amended  by  section  4,  chapter  264,  of  the  laws  of 
1896.  by  his  order,  dissolves  a  school  district  and  fails  to  provide  In  such  order  of  dis- 
solution for  uniting  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  such  dissolved  district  to  any  existing 
adjoining  district  or  districts  and  fails  to  make  an  order  concurrent  with  the  order 
of  dissolution  for  annexing  such  territory  to  such  existing  adjoining  district  or  dis- 
tricts, the  order  is  void  for  the  reason  that  a  school  district  Is  not  legally  dissolved 
until  all  its  parts  are  annexed  to  one  or  more  existing  adjoining  district  or  districts. 

(Decided  December  6,  1898.) 

.  E.  A.  Dox,  attorney  for  appellants. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  an  order  made  by  Robert  E.  Sternberg 
of  the  second  commissioner  district  of  Schoharie  county,  dated 
July  30,  1898,  dissolving  school  district  10,  Richmondville,  Scho- 
harie county,  said  order  to  take  effect  August  1,  1898. 

The  appellants  allege  as  the  principal  grounds  for  bringing 
their  appeal,  in  substance,  that  said  order  was  not  filed  in  the 
oflSce  of  the  clerk  of  the  town  of  Fulton,  in  which  town  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  school  district  10  is  situate;  and  that  said 
order  dissolves  -school  district  10  without  annexing  its  terri- 
tory to  any  adjoining  district  or  districts  or  making  an  order 
providing  for  such  annexation.  School  commissioner  Sternberg 
has  answered  the  appeal,  and  to  his  answer  the  appellants  have 
made  reply. 
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It  is  adinitted  that  school  commissioner  Sternberg,  on  July 
30,  1898,  made  an  order  dissolving  school  district  10,  Richmond- 
ville  Schoharie  county,  such  order  to  take  effect  August  1,  1898^ 
and  filed  said  order  July  30,  1898,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  town  of  Richmondville,  Schoharie  county;  that  a  portion 
of  the  territory  of  such  district  10  was  situate  in  the  town  of 
Fulton,  Schoharie  county,  but  that  said  order  of  dissolution  was 
not  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  said  town;  that  said  order 
did  not  annex  any  portion  or  portions  of  the  territory  of  such 
dissolved  district  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  existing  adjoining 
school  districts,  nor  did  commissioner  Sternberg  make  any  order 
or  orders  annexing  the  territory  of  the  dissolved  district  to  any 
existing  adjoining  district  or  districts. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  title  6  of  the  consolidated 
school  law  of  1894,  as  amended  by  section  4  of  chapter  264 
of  the  laws  of  1896,  any  school  commissioner  has  power  to  dis- 
solve any  one  or  more  school  districts  within  his  commissioner 
district  and  from  such  territory  form  a  new  district  or  districts; 
and  to  unite  a  portion  or  portions  of  the  territory  of  the  dis- 
solved district  to  any  existing  adjoining  district  or  districts. 

Under  the  provisions  of  said  title  6  it  is  the  duty  of  school 
commissioners,  in  the  formation,  alteration  and  dissolution  of 
school  districts,  to  file  the  orders  made  by  them,  with  all  notices, 
consents  and  proceedings  relating  thereto  with  the  clerk  of  the 
town  or  towns  in  which  the  territory  or  any  part  thereof  em- 
braced in  or  affected  by  such  order  or  orders  is  situate,  imme- 
diately after  such  formation,  alteration  or  dissolution. 

This  Department  has  uniformly  held  that  a  school  district  is 
not  dissolved  until  all  its  parts  are  annexed  to  any  existing  ad- 
joining district  or  districts. 

Commissioner  Sternberg  should  have  included  in  his  order, 
dissolving  school  district  10,  Richmondville,  orders  annexing 
the  territory  of  such  dissolved  district  to  such  adjoining 
district  or  districts  existing  to  which  he  had  determined  to 
annex  such  territory,  or  he  should  have,  concurrently  with  his 
order  of  dissolution  and  dated  on  the  same  day  as  the  order  of 
dissolution,  made  an  order  annexing  such  territory  to  such  ex- 
isting adjoining  district  or  districts  and  immediately  filed  the 
same,  with  his  order  of  dissolution,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  respective  town  or  towns  in  which  the  territory  embraced 
in  or  affected  bv  such  order  or  orders  was  situate. 

The  note  on  page  247  of  the  code  of  public  instruction  of 
1887,  quoted  by  commissioner  Sternberg  in  his  answer,  has  no 
application  to  proceedings  taken  under  section  9  of  title  6  of 
the  consolidated  school   law  of  1894,  as  amended  bv  section 
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4,  chapter  264  of  the  laws  of  1896,  but  has  reference  to  the 
provisions  contained  in  sections  2,  3  and  4  of  title  6  of  the 
consolidated  school  act  of  1864,  where  school  districts  are  al- 
tered by  transferring  one  or  more  parcels  of  land  from  one 
district  to  another  district  or  districts,  and  such  action,  in  fact, 
results  in  a  dissolution  of  the  districts  from  which  such  parcels 
are  taken. 

Commissioner  Sternberg  states  in  his  answer  that  orders  an- 
nexing or  uniting  the  territory  of  the  dissolved  district  to  ex- 
isting adjoining  district  or  districts  could  not  be  made  without 
procuring  a  survey  of  such  portions.  When  he  decided  to  dis- 
solve district  10  and  to  annex  its  territory  to  other  districts,  he 
should  have  taken,  before  making  any  order,  the  necessary  steps 
to  enable  him  to  include  in  the  order  of  dissolution,  or  in  the 
concurrent  order,  a  description  of  the  territory  to  be  united  to 
the  existing  adjoining  district  or  districts,  stating  to  which  dis- 
trict or  districts  such  territory  was  united.    This  he  failed  to  do. 

1  decide: 

That  the  order  of  school  commissioner  Sternberg,  dated  July 
30,  1898,  appealed  from,  was  absolutely  void  for  the  following 
reasons:  That  said  order,  or  a  duplicate  thereof,  was  not  filed 
by  him  immediately  with  the  clerk  of  the  town  of  Fulton,  Scho- 
harie county,  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  district  proposed 
to  be  dissolved  being  situate  in  said  town;  that  said  order  ap- 
pealed from  did  not  include  therein  the  annexation  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  such  dissolved  district  to  existing  adjoining  district  ' 
or  districts,  and  that  no  order  was  made  by  him  concurrent  with 
isaid  order  of  dissolution  annexing  such  territory  to  such  exist- 
ing adjoining  district  or  districts,  and  hence  said  school  dis- 
trict 10,  Richmondville,  waa  not  in  law  or  in  fact  dissolved,  but 
such  district  exists  to-day  the  same  as  if  said  order  appealed 
from  had  never  been  made;  that  the  order  was,  at  the  time  of 
filing  the  same,  and  is  void. 

The  appeal  herein  should  be  sustained  and  the  order  appealed 
from  set  aside  as  absolutely  void. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  in  the  disposition  of  the  appeal 
herein,  to  examine  or  pass  upon  the  other  grounds  stated  therein. 

The  appeal  herein  is  sustained,  and  the  order  made  by  school 
commissioner  Sternberg,  dated  July  30,  1898,  dissolving  school 
district  10,  Richmondville,  Schoharie  county,  is  vacated  and  set 
.aside  as  absolutely  void. 
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No.  4722 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Edward  Keyser  v.  the  board  of 

education  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Sinco  1894  it  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  state  that  localities  must  owd  school 
buildings  in  which  their  public  schools  are  conducted;  that  the  leasing  and  renting 
of  rooms  and  buildings  for  school  purposes  are  not  authorized  except  under  extraor- 
dinary conditions,  and  to  provide  for  emergency.  The  wearing  of  an  unusual  garb 
worn  exclusively  by  members  of  one  religious  sect,  and  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
membership  in  that  sect,  by  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  constitutes  a  sectarian 
influence  which  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in.  The  fact  that  such  members  do  not 
associate  in  public  places  with  the  world  at  large,  and  will  not  be  employed  in  any 
building  not  consecrated  or  devoted  under  the  rules  of  the  denomination  of  which 
they  are  communicants,  to  charitable  or  religious  purposes,  and  their  right,  while 
thus  attired,  and  holding  these  strict  views,  to  be  employed  as.  teachers  in  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  question  of  the  garb  or  dis- 
tinctive dress  worn  by  them.  It  is  fundamental  that  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state,  in  fitting  children  for  useful  citizens,  should  keep  themselves  in 
close  touch  with  everything  that  will  enhance  thp4r  usefulness  in  this  direction.  To 
do  this  requires  association  with  others  «ngaged  in  like  employment,  and  familiarity 
to  the  every-day  affairs  of  life  with  which  such  pupils  in  future  years  w<ill  be 
engaged.  They  should  be  in  touch  with  men  and  women  in  the  every-day  affairs  of 
life,  and  above  all.  the  professional  training  which  comes  from  association  with  edu- 
cational representatives  ought  never  to  be  barred  from  any  teacher  employed  in  the 
public  schools.  Transfers  from  one  position  to  another,  as  the  needs  of  a  city  school 
system  may  require,  ought  always  to  be  possible,  and  no  teacher  should  be  employed 
who  owes  such  allegiance  to  any  other  institution,  organization  or  denomination  as 
makes  such  transfers  impossible.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  authorities  to  require 
such  teachers  to  discontinue,  while  in  the  public  school-room,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty  as  teachers  therein,  the  wearing  of  such  dress  or  garb. 

(Decided  December  23,  1898.) 

P.  Alverson  Lee,  attorney  for  appellant. 
J.  L.  WilliamSy  attorney  for  respondent. 

The  above  named  appellant  appeals  from  the  action  of  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  in  leasing  for 
school  purposes  the  building  known  as  school  11,  situate  on 
North  Clover  street  in  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  building 
known  as  school  12,  situate  at  101  Mill  street  in  said  city,  both 
of  said  buildings  being  the  property  of  St  Peter's  Roman 
ratholic  church,  and  in  the  employment  of  two  teachers  in 
school  11,  and  two  in  school  12,  each  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  order  known  as  the  sisters  of  charity,  who  dress  in 
the  garb  peculiar  to  thinv  religious  sect,  and  are  addressed  usu- 
ally in  the  school  by  their  christian  names  prefixed  by  the  term 
**  sister.-' 

It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  appellant  that  by  reason  of 
the  sectarian  character  of  the  school  thus  maintained  in  these 
two  buildings,  i)arents  residing  within  the  first  ward  of  said 
city  where  said  schools  are  siluat(\  object  to  sending  their  chil- 
dren thereto,  and  parents  residing  at  long  distances  from  said 
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schools  send  their  children  thereto  in  order  to  obtain  the  re- 
ligious instruction  given  therein. 

The  respondents  admit  the  leasing  of  such  buildings  at  the 
rental  alleged,  and  admit  the  employment  of  teachers  who  are 
dressed  in  the  garb  described  in  the  appellant's  papers,  but  they 
deny  that  there  is  any  religious  instruction  imparted  in  such 
schools,  and  deny  that  any  **  denominational  doctrines  or  tenets 
are  taught  in  these  buildings  at  any  time  during  the  school  days 
of  the  week."  They  also  allege  that  the  board  of  education  has 
no  power  under  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  said  city  to  pro- 
vide buildings  or  rooms  for  school  purposes,  except  by  renting 
the  same;  that  buildings  can  only  be  purchased  or  erected  by  the 
affirmative  vote  of  the  taxpayers,  and  allege  that  the  present 
bonded  indebtedness  of  said  city  bears  such  a  relation  to  the 
total  assessed  valuation  thereof  that  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion precludes  the  city  from  incurring  any  further  indebtedness. 

The  material  allegations  are  therefore  admitted  except  as  to 
the  teaching  of  religious  doctrines  or  tenets  in  these  schools,  and 
the  power  of  the  city  to  purchase  or  erect  new  buildings  by  rea- 
son of  its  bonded  indebtedness. 

The  right  of  boards  of  education  to  employ  teachers  who  dress 
in  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  garb  of  any  religious  denomina- 
tion and  who  are  addressed  by  the  pupils  under  their  charge  by 
their  christian  names  with  the  prefix  "  sister  "  thereto,  has  been 
determined  by  this  Department  in  several  decisions,  and  I  can 
not  state  the  settled  policy  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  this  state  upon  this  question  more  aptly  than  to  quote 
the  following  language  from  Superintendent  Draper's  decision, 
3520,  rendered  March  24,  1887: 

"  The  wearing  of  an  unusual  garb  worn  exclusively  by  mem- 
bers of  one  religious  sect  and  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  mem- 
bership in  that  sect  by  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  con- 
stitutes a  sectarian  influence  which  ought  not  to  be  persisted 
in.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pupils  addressing  the  teachers 
as  *  Sister  Mary,'  *  Sister  Martha,'  etc.  The  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible that  these  things  may  constitute  a  much  stronger  sec- 
tarian or  denominational  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren than  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  prayer  or  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  at  the  opening  of  the  schools,  and  yet  these  things 
have  been  prohibited  whenever  objection  has  been  offered  by  the 
rulings  of  this  Department  from  the  earliest  days,  because  of 
the  purpose  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  imbedded 
in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state  that  the  public  school  sys- 
tem shall  be  kept  altogether  free  from  matters  not  essential  to 
its  primary  purpose  and  dangerous  to  its  harmony  and  effi- 
ciency." 
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The  teachers  referred  to  herein  are  members  of  a  religious  and 
charitable  order  known  as  **  sisters  of  charity,"  who  wear  at  all 
times  a  garb  peculiar  to  their  order.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
do  not  associate  in  public  places  with  the  world  at  large,  and 
will  not  be  employed  in  any  building  not  consecrated  or  devoted 
by  the  rules  of  the  denomination  of  which  they  are  communi- 
cants, to  charitable  or  religious  purposes,  and  their  right  while 
thus  attired  and  holding  these  strict  views  to  be  employed  as 
teachers  in  the  public  school  system  of  the  state  goes  far  beyond 
the  mere  question  of  the  garb  or  distinctive  dress  worn  by  them. 

To  my  mind  it  is  fundamental  that  teachers  employed  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state  in  fitting  our  children  for  useful 
citizens,  should  keep  themselves  in  close  touch  with  eveiything 
that  will  enhance  their  usefulness  in  this  direction.  To  do  this 
requires  association  with  others  engaged  in  like  employment  and 
familiarity  with  the  every  day  affairs  of  life  with  which  the  pupil 
in  future  years  must  battle  for  his  own  existence.  They  should 
touch  men  and  women  in  the  multitudinous  and  intricate  affairs 
of  life  which  perplex  and  discipline  us,  and  above  all  the  profes- 
sional training  which  comes  from  association  with  educational 
representatives  ought  never  to  be  barred  from  any  teacher  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools.  Transfers  from  one  position  to 
another,  as  the  needs  of  a  great  city  school  system  may  require, 
ought  always  to  be  possible,  and  no  teacher  should  be  employed 
who  owes  such  allegiance  to  any  other  institution,  organization 
or  denomination  as  to  make  such  transfers  impossible. 

Upon  the  susceptible  mind  of  a  child  the  influence  of  a  teacher 
always  wearing  the  garb  of  a  particular  denomination  with  the 
insignia  of  a  religious  order  upon  her  person,  who  is  never  seen 
by  the  child  except  under  the  protection  imposed  by  the  rules 
of  that  order,  employed  in  a  building  thus  consecrated  and 
known  to  the  child  to  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  a  sacred 
and  holy  place,  and  surmounted  by  an  emblem  everywhere  known 
as  a  religious  symbol,  is,  to  my  mind,  the  identical  influence 
which  is  sought  to  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  by  the 
organic  law  of  our  state.  This  state  annually  spends  many  thou- 
sand dollars  for  visual  instruction,  recognizing  it  as  one  of  the 
legitimate  and  most  useful  methods  of  imparting  instruction.  It 
is  idle,  in  my  judgment,  to  recognize  this  educational  influence 
and  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  described  herein 
exerts  a  like  influence  upon  the  susceptible  minds  of  thie  chil- 
dren. The  principle  laid  down  in  the  language  herein  quoted 
from  the  decision  of  Superintendent  Draper  has  been  followed 
in  several  cases  and  must  be  considered  as  the  settled  and  estab- 
lished policy  of  this  state. 

With  reference  to  the  renting  of  the  buildings  complained  of 
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by  the  appellant  herein,  the  proof  submitted  by  the  respondent 
establishes  the  fact  that  on  the  21st  day  of  August,  1873,  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Bight  Reverend  John  McCloskey,  arch- 
bishop, etc.  whereby  the  city  leased  the  land  and  buildings 
thereon  situate  on  the  north  side  of  Mill  street  in  the  city  of 
Poughkeepsie,  known  as  "iSft  Peter's  church  school  for  boys," 
and  the  school  furniture  and  facilities  connected  therewith,  and 
also  the  land  and  school  building  and  out  buildings  situate  on 
the  lot  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling  house  of  the  sisters  of  charity 
on  the  west  side  of  Clover  street,  known  as  the  "  Girls'  or  Female 
school  of  St  Peter's  church,"  and  the  school  furniture  and  fix- 
tures belonging  thereto,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  first 
day  of  September,  1875,  at  the  yearly  rental  of  one  dollar,  to  be 
paid  in  yearly  payments,  the  said  city  also  to  pay  the  premiums 
of  insurance  on  the  leased  property  during  the  continuance  of 
this  lease.  By  the  terms  thereof  the  board  of  education  were 
to  have  the  absolute  control  and  use  of  such  buildings  and  lands 
and  school  furniture  for  the  use  and  purpose  of  public  schools 
"during  the  school  hours  fixed  or  to  be  fixed  by  said  board," 
and  before  and  after  school  hours  the  said  building,  land  and 
school  furniture  were  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  lessor. 

It  appears  that  at  the  expiration  of  such  term  said  buildings 
continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  board  of  education  and  respec- 
tively designated  as  schools  11  and  12,  and  are  and  since  that 
date  have  been  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city. 
No  new  or  other  lease  seems  to  have  been  executed  between  the 
church  authorities  and  the  board  of  education,  but  the  board 
continued  in  possession  of  such  property  after  the  expiration  of 
their  lease  without  any  other  agreement,  further  than  that  the 
respondents  allege  that  in  the  year  1897  it  was  verbally  agreed 
between  the  parties  to  such  lease  that  all  religious  or  denomi- 
national instruction  therein  during  school  days  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  the  right  to  use  such  buildings  for  such  purposes 
was  waived  by  the  lessor.  The  buildings  thus  leased  are  each 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  over  the  doorway  of  one  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  cut  in  stone,  "  St.  Peter's  Male  Academy, 
1869,"  while  the  other  building  stands  partially  in  the  rear  oif  a 
dwelling-house  owned  by  the  church  authorities,  which  is  occu- 
pied as  a  residence  by  the  sisters  teaching  in  the  above  named 
schools. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  prior  to  the  leasing  of  the 
buildings  herein  described,  a  parochial  school  was  maintained 
in  each  of  said  buildings,  and  teachers  then  employed  were  con- 
tinued in  the  school  by  the  board  of  education.    As  their  places 
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have  become  vacant  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  care  has  always 
been  taken  that  their  successors  should  be  members  of  the  same 
order  or  sect,  wearing  a  like  attire,  whether  in  pursuance  of  any 
understanding  with  the  church  authorities  or  not,  is  not  clear, 
but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  some  agreement  of  that  character 
outside  of  the  written  lease  must  have  existed.  The  teachers 
thus  employed  have  been  paid  by  checks  drawn  by  the  board  of 
education  upon  one  of  the  banks  of  that  city,  payable  to  the 
teacher  by  her  full  christian  name,  and  such  checks  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  these  proceedings  all  bore  the  endorsement 
when  presented  for  payment,  of  "  Sister  Alexis,"  alleged  to  be 
the  sister  in  charge  of  the  parish  house  in  which  the  teachers 
resided. 

I  am  asked  by  the  board  of  education  to  hold  that  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  thus  attired,  teaching  in  buildings  of  the  char- 
acter described  and  permanently  leased  in  the  manner  set  forth, 
is  not  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  this  state.  In  my  judg- 
ment such  action  of  this  board  of  education  is  unwise  as  a  matter 
of  school  polity,  is  a  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  such  leasing  of  buildings  is  without  warrant  of 
law. 

The  charter  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  makes  provision  for 
its  public  school  system.  It  provides  for  the  election  of  a  board 
of  education,  whose  powers  and  duties  are  defined  in  section  189 
thereof.  Subdivision  4  of  this  section  provides  that  *'  said  board 
of  education  are  to  exercise  the  powers  and  discharge  the  duties 
of  said  schools  the  same  as  trustees  of  school  districts  under  the 
statutes  of  this  state."  No  provision  is  made  in  the  charter  for 
the  renting  of  buildings  or  rooms  for  school  purposes.  Section 
192,  however,  makes  ample  provision  for  the  "  purchase  or  erec- 
tion of  an  additional  schoolhouse,  if  the  board  of  education 
deems  such  course  proper  or  necessary."  Hence  we  must  look  to 
the  provisions  of  the  consolidated  school  law  for  the  authority 
of  the  board  of  education  of  this  city  to  lease  property  for  school 
purposes.  Such  authority  is  given  to  them  only  by  section  50  of 
title  7,  of  the  consolidated  school  law,  w^hich  reads  as  follows: 

"  Whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  due  accommodation 
of  the  children  of  tli(*  district,  by  reason  of  any  considerable 
number  of  said  children  residing  in  i)ortions  of  said  district  re- 
mote from  the  schoolhouse  in  said  district,  thereby  rendering  it 
difficult  for  them  in  inclement  weather  and  in  winter  to  attend 
school  at  such  schoolhouse,  or  bv  reason  of  the  room  or  rooms 
in  said  schoolhouse  being  overcrowded,  or  for  any  other  suflS- 
cient  reason  the  due  accommodation  of  said  children  can  not  be 
made  in  said  schoolhouse,  th(\v  shall  establish  temporary  or 
branch  school  or  schools  in  such  place  or  places  in  said  district 
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as  shall  best  accommodate  such  children,  and  hire  any  room  or 
rooms  for  the  keeping  of  said  temporary  branch  school  or 
schools,  and  fit  up  and  furnish  said  room  or  rooms  in  a  suitable 
manner  for  conducting  such  school  or  schools  therein.  Any  ex- 
penditure made  or  liability  incurred  in  pursuance  of  this  section 
shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  district." 

This  language  clearly  contemplates  only  the  temporary  leasing 
of  property  for  school  purposes  by  school  authorities,  and  was 
not  intended  to  authorize  school  boards  to  permanently  main- 
tain schools  in  leased  rooms  or  buildings.  Prior  to  1894  trustee* 
were  authorized  by  subdivision  5  of  section  49  of  title  7  of  the 
consolidated  school  law  of  1864  "  to  purchase  or  lease  a  site  for 
the  district  schoolhouse  or  schoolhouses  as  designated  by  the 
meeting  of  the  district,  and  to  build,  hire  or  purchase  such  school- 
house  as  may  be  so  designated,  and  to  keep  in  repair  and  furnish 
such  house  with  necessary  fuel  and  appendages  and  pay  the  ex- 
pense thereof  by  tax."  But  in  fthe  consolidation  of  the  school  law 
in  1894,  the  power  of  leasing  school  buildings  was  hedged  about 
with  certain  conditions  not  in  the  former  statute,  clearly  indicat- 
ing the  intent  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  limit  such  leasing 
to  temporary  and  extraordinary  conditions.  Since  1894  it  has 
been  the  settled  policy  of  the  state  that  localities  must  own  the 
school  buildings  in  which  their  schools  are  conducted,  and  that 
the  leasing  and  renting  of  property  for  school  purposes  was  not 
authorized  except  under  extraordinary  conditions. 

The  condition  existing  in  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  for  the  past 
fifty  years  is  the  best  illustration  possible  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  state  in  taking  away  from  school  oflBcers  the  power  to  per- 
petually rent  property  for  school  purposes.  Since  1843  the 
schools  in  that  city  have  been  wholly  or  partially  conducted  in 
buildings  and  rooms  rented  for  the  purpose.  In  1843  the  village 
corporation  owned  no  school  buildings,  and  the  board  supplied 
the  want  by  the  rental  of  a  building  formerly  occupied  as  a 
theater,  situate  in  Market  near  Jay  street.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  rented  rooms  in  buildings  situate  on  the  corner  of 
Clinton  and  Thompson  streets,  in  the  coach  factory  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Mill  street  and  Dutchess  avenue,  in  the  basement  of  the 
Universalist  church,  in  a  building  rented  of  the  Baptist  church, 
known  as  the  Hoffman  street  chapel,  in  Faith  chapel  on  Union 
street,  in  the  primitive  Methodist  church  on  Church  street,  and 
the  present  board  of  education  is  now  renting  in  addition  to 
schools  11  and  12,  described  in  the  petition  of  appeal  herein, 
the  Hoffman  street  chapel  of  the  Baptist  church,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  |185,  the  building  known  as  the  Poughkeepsie  mili- 
tary institute,"  formerly  Waring's  military  school,  a  frame 
building  erected  over  thirty  years  ago,  paying  an  annual  rent  of 
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|1,000  therefor,  and  also  a  building  rented  of  St  Mary's  parish 
in  which  school  9  is  conducted. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  school  facilities  in  this  city  is  best 
shown  by  stating  the  exact  facts.  Out  of  thirteen  buildings  in 
which  schools  are  maintained,  five  are  rented,  one  is  a  building 
formerly  used  as  a  dwelling-house,  one  is  an  old  machine  shop 
repaired  and  converted  into  a  school  building,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  school  5,  not  a  single  building  has  any  system  of  ventila- 
tion, and  no  means  of  heating  except  by  coal  stoves,  in  some 
cases  within  twenty  inches  of  the  desks  occupied  by  the  pupils, 
consuming  the  oxygen  of  the  overcrowded  school  room.  No  pro- 
vision is  made  for  children's  wraps,  which  hang  about  the  school- 
room four  and  five  deep  upon  an  insufficient  number  of  hooks, 
a  most  unsanitary  condition.  Some  of  these  buildings  have 
water  closets  in  the  basements,  the  odors  from  which  permeate 
the  whole  building;  in  some  the  rooms  are  separated  from  others 
by  glass  partitions  where  the  school  exercises  conducted  in  one 
room  confuse  the  school  work  in  the  room  adjoining.  Narrow 
aisles,  in  some  cases  but  fifteen  inches  wide,  temporary  outside 
frame  stairways,  built  upon  those  old  buildings  as  after  thoughts 
to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  city;  and  insufficient  seating 
accommodations  for  an  attendance  in  some  cases  larger  than  the 
total  seating  capacity  of  the  room,  are  among  the  bad  conditions 
that  prevail.  Taken  altogether,  I  know  of  no  other  city  in  the 
state  with  such  deplorable  school  facilities  as  this  city  possesses. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  limit  of  bonded  indebtedness  has  been 
reached  by  this  municipality,  I  can  only  say  that  that  city  is  now 
engaged  in  erecting  a  brick  and  stone  building  for  its  fire  de- 
partment; has  erected  three  such  buildings  within  five  years; 
has  erected  a  commodious  building  for  the  use  of  its  police  and 
public  works  department  within  ten  years;  has  found  means  for 
paving  its  streets  with  asphalt  and  Belgian  block  pavements, 
and  if  the  choice  has  been  presented  between  adequate  school 
facilities  and  these  improvements,  the  city  seems  deliberately 
to  have  chosen  the  latter  in  preference  to  the  former. 

The  two  buildings  described  in  the  appellant's  petition  herein 
are  not  adapted  to  school  purposes.  Access  to  the  upper  floor 
of  one  is  had  by  a  winding  narrow  stairway.  One  is  upon  low, 
undesirable  ground.  They  cannot  be  properly  heated  and  neither 
has  any  satisfactory  means  of  ventilation.  The  extravagance 
of  the  present  system  is  clearly  manifest  when  we  consider  that 
the  building  rented  of  the  Baptist  church  is  scarcely  worth,  in- 
cluding the  land  on  which  it  stands,  one  year's  rental  paid  there- 
for. It  is  an  antiquated  structure  with  small  windows,  low  ceil- 
ings and  dark  rooms.    The  rear  room  is  reached  by  a  narrow  pas- 
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sage,  the  entrance  to  which  does  not  exceed  twenty  inches  in 
width.  The  old  Poughkeepsie  military  institute,  wihile  it  is  an  anti- 
quated frame  building  built  more  than  thirty  years  age,  is  still 
probably  the  most  comfortable  school  building  in  use  in  the  city 
of  Poughkeepsie.  Its  rental,  however,  is  ?1,000  a  year.  This 
represents  an  investment  of  |25,000  at  4  per  cent.,  while  that 
amount  would  build  at  least  two  modern  school  buildings,  with 
modern  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation  and  slate  blackboards, 
not  at  present  possessed  by  any  school  building  in  the  city,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  portion  of  school  5. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  leasing  of  school  buildings  in 
this  city,  there  has  been  such  an  utter  lack  of  school  facilities 
that  prior  to  September  1,  1898,  1,004  of  the  school  children  in 
this  city  who  by  the  laws  of  our  state  were  entitled  to  free  in- 
struction, were  compelled  to  alternate  in  their  attendance  and 
were  able  to  obtain  but  two  and  one-fourth  hours'  instruction 
each  day. 

No  evidence  whatever  is  presented  to  me  as  to  the  amount  of 
bonded  indebtedness  of  this  city.  Hence  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  the  local  authorities  are  permitted  under  the 
constitutional  limitations  to  create  any  further  bonded  indebt- 
edness. No  evidence  is  presented  that  any  effort  has  been  made 
in  recent  years  by  the  board  of  education  to  supply  this  woeful 
lack  of  school  facilities  by  taxation.  The  respondents  allege  as 
a  matter  of  belief  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  would  not 
vote  the  necessary  funds  for  the  erection  of  new  school  build- 
ings, although  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  upon  what  such 
opinion  is  founded.  They  do  not  allege  that  any  effort  has  been 
made  to  test  public  sentiment  upon  that  question. 

I  shall  be  loath  indeed  to  believe  that  a  city  possessing  the 
wealth  of  Poughkeepsie  and  citizens  of  acknowledged  intelli- 
gence would  refuse  to  appropriate  money  sufficient  to  enable  her 
board  of  education  to  comply  with  the  school  laws  of  the  state, 
or  to  furnish  reasonable  accommodations  for  her  children  while 
in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools. 

I  am  very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  statutes  of  this  state 
do  not  contemplate  the  leasing  of  school  property  as  practiced 
by  this  city  and  that  such  leasing  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  of  Poughkeepsie  and  of  the  school  law  of 
the  state,  although  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  this  sys- 
tem, known  as  the  "  Poughkeepsie  plan,"  has  been  widely  com- 
mented upon  and  in  many  quarters  has  been  regarded  as  wise 
and  practical. 

How  far  the  desires  of  those  interested  in  its  continuance  may 
have  influenced  the  board  of  education  in  the  course  pursued 
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by  it  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  new  buildings  I  do  not  know. 
That  it  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  lessors  of  these 
buildings  is  apparent.  That  the  board  of  education  has  always 
considered  that  the  employment  as  teachers  of  members  of  the 
religious  order  named,  was  to  be  some  equivalent  for  rent,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  rental  of  these  comparatively 
large  buildings  has  been  but  nominal,  while  to  the  other  de- 
nominations, renting  inferior  buildings  but  with  no  effort  to  have 
their  communicants  employed  as  teachers  therein,  has  been  paid 
a  sum  fully  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  real  rental  value  of  the 
property.  That  the  lessors  of  these  buildings  have  always  so  re- 
garded the  arrangement  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  for  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  years  this  large  amount  of  property  has 
been  practically  donated  to  the  uses  of  the  public  school  system 
of  the  city,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  since  the  commence- 
ment of  these  proceedings  great  anxiety  has  been  manifest  to 
have  the  system  continued. 

This  union  of  interests  is  no  longer  desirable,  nor  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools  of  the  city.  It  has  been  and  is  a  cause 
of  irritation  and  discord  among  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  is 
against  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  which  calls  for  a  complete 
and  total  severance  of  church  and  state,  and  in  my  judgment  is 
again-st  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution.  Our  public 
school  system  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  broad  and  catholic 
spirit  that  Jew,  and  Protestant,  and  Catholic  alike  shall  find 
therein  absolutely  no  cause  for  complaint  as  to  the  exercise, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  denominational  influence.  In  this 
respect  every  school  maintained  at  public  expense  should  be 
free,  open  and  accessible  without  reasonable  ground  for  objection 
from  anv  source  whatever. 

While  the  discussion  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  school 
system  of  this  citv  has  been  somewhat  broader  than  the  issues 
raised  by  the  pleadings  herein,  nevertheless  the  rental  of  other 
church  property  and  private  property  by  the  board  of  education 
of  this  city  has  been  and  is  so  clearly  a  violation  of  the  principle 
laid  down  herein  that  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  treat  the  whole 
question  in  this  opinion.  I  have  also  desired  that  this  decision 
should  state  without  uncertainty  the  position  of  the  Department 
with  reference  to  all  questions  raised  herein.  Cities,  villages  and 
school  districts  must  own  the  buildings  in  which  their  schools 
are  conducted  save  only  when  temporary  hiring  of  rooms  or 
buildings  is  made  necessary  by  some  sudden  emergency. 

The  renting  by  the  respondents  of  the  property  of  the  Baptist 
church  and  the  renting  of  rooms  or  buildings  by  their  predeces- 
sors from  the  Methodist  or  Universalist  denominations,  in  which 
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1o  permanently  conduct  the  schools  in  said  city  is  equally  repre- 
hensible, and  I  desire  it  to  be  hereafter  clearly  understood  that 
the  prohibition  extends  to  all  denominations,  as  well  as  to  all 
individuals.  All  other  questions  raised  herein  are  but  incidental 
to  this. 

I  decide  that  the  action  of  the  respondents  herein  in  hiring 
rooms  and  buildings  in  which  to  conduct  any  of  the  schools  of 
said  city  and  in  continuing  the  lease  of  buildings,  rented  by  a 
former  board,  and  in  conducting  schools  therein  beyond  the 
period  of  emergency  contemplated  by  the  statute,  is  without 
legal  authority  on  the  part  of  the  respondents. 

I  also  decide  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  respondents  to  require 
teachers  employed  by  them  to  discontinue  in  the  public  school 
room  the  use  of  the  distinguishing  dress  or  garb  of  any  religious 
order. 


No.  4724 

In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Henry  J.  Fitts  v.  Amos  Sbvery 
as  trustee  of  school  district  7,  Drj-den,  Tompkins  county. 

A  teacher  who  has  taught  a  puhlic  school  for  two  years  and  who  claims  ho  was 
subsequently  re-employed  for  another  school  year,  but  who  did  not  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  teacher  under  the  alleged  re-employment,  not  being  allowed  to  perform  such 
alleged  contract  by  th«  trustee  then  in  office,  the  alleged  contract  never  having  been 
fulfilled,  the  teacher's  claim  would  bo  for  damages  for  a  breach  of  the  contract.  The 
appeal  of  such  teacher  cannot  be  entertained,  as  his  damages,  if  any,  are  unliqui- 
dated,  and  it  is  not  for  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  measure 
them.    The  remedy  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  sought  by  an  action  in  the  courts. 

(Decided  December  30,  1898.) 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  action  and  decision  of  Amos  Severy 
as  trustee  of  school  district  7,  Dryden,  Tompkins  county,  in  refus- 
ing to  permit  the  appellant,  Fitts,  to  perform  a  certain  contract 
made  by  him  to  teach  the  school  in  said  district  for  the  period  of 
forty  weeks  to  commence  September  5,  1898. 

The  appellant  alleges  as  the  grounds  for  bringing  his  appeal 
that  the  action  of  said  trustee  was  unlawful;  that  there  was  no 
grounds  authorizing  or  justifying  said  action;  that  the  appel- 
lant, a  duly  licensed  teacher,  had  entered  into  a  written  contract 
of  employment  with  G.  W.  Gibson,  a  duly  electcni  trustee  of 
said  district,  whose  term  expired  the  2d  day  of  August,  1898, 
such  contract  having  been  made  June  30,  1898,  and  whi^h  con- 
tract was  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  refusal  of  said  trustee  Severy 
to  allow  the  appellant  to  perform  such  service. 
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Trustee  Severy  has  answered  the  appeal,  and  to  such  answer 
appellant  has  replied. 

It  appears  that  during  the  school  years  1896-7  and  1897-8,  one 
G.  W.  Oibson  was  the  trustee  of  said  district  7,  and  during 
such  years  the  appellant  herein  taught  the  school  in  such  dis- 
trict; that  annexed  to  the  appeal  herein  is  a  contract  alleged 
to  have  been  made  June  30,  1898,  between  the  appellant  and 
said  Gibson  as  such  trustee,  by  which  the  appellant  was  to  teach 
the  school  therein  for  the  term  of  forty  consecutive  weeks,  com- 
mencing September  5,  1898,  at  a  weekly  compensation  of  f7, 
jmyable  at  the  end  of  each  thirty  day<s  during  the  term 
of  such  employment;  that  Gibson  contracted  to  employ  the 
appellant  as  teacher  for  said  period  at  such  rate  of  compen- 
sation, payable  at  the  times  stated  therein,  reserving  the  right 
to  provide  for  a  vacation  or  vacations  of  not  more  than  three 
weeks  in  the  aggregate  during  such  term;  that  there  is  also 
annexed  to  the  appeal  the  affidavit  of  Gibson  in  which  he  states 
that  he,  as  trustee  of  the  district,  entered  into  the  contract  with 
the  appellant  as  annexed  to  the  appeal,  and  that  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  August  2,  1898,  in  said  district,  said  Severy  having 
been  elected  trustee  of  the  district,  he  notified  Severy,  in  writing, 
of  such  employment  of  the  appellant  herein  as  teacher. 

The  respondent,  Severy,  alleges  in  his  answer  that  the  patrons 
of  the  school  were  dissatisfied  with  the  appellant  as  a  teacher 
and  desired  that  the  respondent  employ  some  other  person  than 
the  appellant  to  teach  the  school  in  the  district. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  appellant  heroin  was  not  allowed  to 
teach,  nor  did  he  enter  upon  the  duties  of  Ji  teacher  in  the  school 
in  district  7,  Dryden,  Tompkins  county,  under  the  contract  alleged 
to  have  been  made  by  him  and  Mr.  Gibson,  as  trustee  of  said 
district  for  the  school  year  of  1897-8,  June  30,  1898. 

The  appeal  herein  must  be  dismissed. 

The  alleged  contract  not  having  been  fulfilled,  the  claim  of  the 
appellant  would  be  for  damages  upon  a  breach  of  contract.  This 
Department  has  held  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  law  to  re- 
quire the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  measure 
damages  for  a  breach  of  contract  when  the  extent  thereof  is 
altogether  indefinite  and  uncertain.  The  remedy  is  to  be  sought 
by  an  action  in  court.  (See  decision  37G8  made  by  Superintendent 
I»raper,  March  23,  1889,  in  Tillson  v.  McNeeley,  trustee;  and  de- 
cision 3796,  also  made  by  Superintendent  Draper,  July  29,  1889» 
in  the  appeal  of  Hall  v.  Booth  and  others.) 

The  appeal  herein  is  dismissed. 
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No.  4728 

Iij  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Nina  L.  Barr  v.  George  A.  Cooper 
as  school  commissioner,  first  commissioner  district,  Cayuga 
county. 

The  appellant,  bein^  a  resident  within  the  first  commissioner  district  of  Cayuga  county* 
attended  the  uniform  examination  for  teacher's  certificate  in  the  first  commissioner 
district  of  Wayne  county,  without  having  first  obtained  the  permission  of  the  school 
commissioner  of  the  commissioner  district  in  which  she  resided,  to  attend  such  ex- 
amination in  the  first  district  of  Wayne  county,  and  having  obtained  a  second-grade 
certificate  from  such  commissioner  In  Wayne  county,  and  the  commissioner  of  the 
first  oommissioner  district  of  Cayuga  county  having  refused  to  endorse  such  cer- 
tificate. Held:  That  suflScient  reason  existed  for  the  refusal  of  the  commissioner  of 
the  first  commissioner  district  of  Cayuga  county  to  make  such  endorsement. 

(Decided  December  30,  1898.) 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  refusal  of  George  A.  Cooper  as 
school  commissioner  of  the  first  commissioner  district  of  Cayuga 
county,  to  endorse  a  second-grade  certificate  to  teach,  issued  to 
Nina  L.  Barr  in  August,  1S98,  by  Samuel  Cosad,  school  commis- 
sioner of  the  first  commissioner  district  of  Wayne  county. 

The  appellant  states  in  her  appeal  that  she  is  a  resident  of 
the  town  of  Victory,  Cayuga  county,  and  in  January  and  May, 
1898,  she  attended  the  uniform  examination  for  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate at  Wolcott,  Wayne  county;  that  at  the  time  she  at- 
tended such  examination  she  was  attending  school  in  the  village 
of  Red  Creek,  Wayne  county;  that  at  the  time  she  attended 
such  examination  she  was  ignorant  of  rule  26  of  the  regulations 
governing  uniform  examinations  that  candidates  must  attend 
such  examinations  in  the  school  commissioner  district  in  which 
they  reside  or  in  which  they  are  teaching,  unless  they  first  ob- 
tain permission  of  the  school  commissioner  of  the  commissioner 
district  in  which  they  reside  or  have  been  teaching. 

The  appellant  also  claims  that  to  attend  such  examinations  in 
Cato,  Cayuga  county,  she  would  have  been  compelled  to  travel  a 
greater  distance  from  Red  Creek,  where  she  was  attending  school, 
than  to  go  to  Wolcott. 

School  commissioner  Cooper  has  answered  the  appeal  and 
alleges,  in  substance,  that  it  was  more  conveDient  for  the  appel- 
lant to  attend  the  examinations  in  Cayuga  county  than  in  Wayne 
county;  that  at  each  examination  a  copy  of  the  regulations  gov- 
erning such  examinations  is  placed  upon  the  desk  of  each  appli- 
cant and  each  applicant  is  urged  to  read  them;  that  upon  his 
information  and  belief  he  alleges  that  the  appellant  received 
special  privileges  by  attending  the  examinations  in  Wayne 
county. 
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The  appellant  herein  is  presumed  to  have  had  knowledge  of 
rule  26  of  the  regulations  governing  uniform  examinations  and 
she  should  have  obtained  the  permission  of  commissioner  Cooper 
to  take  the  examinations  in  Wayne  county.  SuflBcient  reason 
existed  for  the  refusal  of  commissioner  CJooper  to  endorse  the 
second-grade  certificate  received  by  her. 

The  appeal  herein  should  be  dismissed. 

The  appellant  in  her  appeal  asks  that  if  I  do  not  direct  com- 
missioner Cooper  to  indorse  her  certificate,  a  temporary  license 
be  issued  to  her  permitting  her  to  teach  in  the  first  commis- 
sioner district  of  Cayuga  county  until  she  be  able  to  take  exami- 
nations in  such  district. 

A  proper  application  to  me,  on  the  part  of  the  appellant  herein,, 
for  a  temporary  license,  permitting  her  to  teach  in  the  first  com- 
missioner district  of  Cayuga  county,  will  receive  consideration. 

The  appeal  herein  is  dismissed. 
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I    LIST   OF   NORMAL   SCHOOLS 


WITH 


Names  of  principals  and  officers  of  local  boards 

BsYisED  TO  January  1,  1899 


Stats  normal  collxge 
President William  J.  Milne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Executive  committee 

The  State   Superintendent  of  Public  Instrnction 
Samuel  B.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,      Ledyard  Cogswell. 
Charles  L.  Pmyn,  JL  M.,  Wm.  Bayard  Van  Rensselaer,  A.  M. 

Secretary  and  treasurer,  Samuel  B.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

BROCKPORT 

Principal David  Eugene  Smith,  Ph.  D. 

President  local  board John  D.  Bums. 

Secretary  Daniel  Holmes. 

Treasurer John  H.  Kingsbury. 

BUFFALO 

Principal ,. James  M.  Cassety,  Ph.  D. 

President  local  board Hon  David  F.  Day. 

Secretary  and  treasurer Hon.  Robert  L.  Fryer. 

CORTLAND 

Principal Francis  J.  Cheney,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

President  local  board Hon.  WiUiam  H.  Clark. 

Secretary Theodore  H.  Wickwire. 

Treasurer Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Fitzgerald. 

FREDONIA 

Principal Francis  B.  Palmer,  Ph.  D. 

President  local  board Hon.  Lorenzo  Morris. 

Secretary  and  treasurer Hon.  Louis  McKinstry. 
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GENESEO 

Principal John  M.  Milne,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

President  local  board Hon.  Solomon  Hubbard. 

Secretary William  A.  Brodie. 

Treasurer Charles  W.  Fielder. 

JAMAICA 

Principal Archibald  C.  McLachlan,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

President  local  board Richard  C.  McCormick. 

Secretary John  H.  Brlnckerhoff. 

Treasurer Hon.  John  Lewis  Childs. 

NEW  PALTZ. 

Principal Frank  S.  Capen,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

President  local  board Hon.  Albert  K.  Smiley. 

Secretary .^ Solomon  Deyo. 

Treasurer J.  J.  Has  Brouck. 

ONEONTA 

Principal Percy  I.  Bugbee,  A.  M.,  D.  Sc. 

President  local  boai'd William  II.  Morris. 

Secretary Hon.  Hartford  D.  Nelson. 

Treasui  er David  Whipple. 

OSWEGO 

Principal Isaac  B.  Poucher,  A.  M. 

President  local  board Gilbert  Molllson. 

Secretary John  Dowdle. 

Treasurer Theodore  Irwin. 

PLATTSBrUGH 

Principal George  K.  Hawkins,  A.  M. 

President  local  board Hon.  John  B.  Riley. 

Secn»t*iry Hon.  E.  C.  Baker. 

TreasuriT Hon.  George  S.  Weed. 

POTSDAM 

Principal Thomas  B.  Stowell.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

President  local  board Hon.  Edwin  A.  Merritt,  LL.  D. 

Se<*retary John  G.  Mclntyre,  A.  M. 

Treasurer George  H.  Sweet,  A.  M. 


NORMAL   SCHOOLS 


2     REPORTS    OF    LOCAL    BOARDS 


State  normal  college 


ALBANY 

Ninth  annual  report  op  the  executive  committee  of  the 
state  normal  college  for  the  year  ending  july  31,  1898 

Executive  committee 

Mr.  Marcus  T.  Hun,  A.  M.  resigned  his  position  as  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  and  Ledyard  Cogswell  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  committee  at  present  is  composed  of  the  following  gentle- 
men: 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  LL.  D.  chairman,  ex-officio,  Albany; 
Samuel  B.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  secretary  and  treasurer,  Albany; 
Charles  L.  Pruyn,  A.  M.  Albany;  William  Bayard  Van  Rens- 
selaer, A.  M.  Albany;  Ledyard  Cogswell,  A.  M.  Albany. 

Building  and  grounds 

Since  the  last  report  there  has  been  added  to  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  college  the  brick  building  adjoining,  which  was  pur- 
chased the  year  before.  It  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  primary  department  of  our  practice  school,  and  gives 
relief  in  the  main  building  for  other  classes  that  have  grown  so 
large.  It  is  hoped  that  this  attempt  to  provide  for  the  accomo- 
dation of  the  primary  department  may  soon  be  supplemented 
by  a  large  and  satisfactory  building  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
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school  and  provided  with  modern  appliances  for  comfort  and 
convenience. 

The  attic  of  the  north  wing  of  the  main  building  has  also  been 
fitted  up  and  divided  into  two  rooms  which  relieves  the  congested 
condition  of  the  institution.  The  rooms  are  large  and  well 
adapted  to  their  purpose  in  many  respects,  but  they  are  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  building  and  the  students  find  it  quite  a  tax 
upon  their  strength  to  go  from  the  main  floor  to  those  rooms 
for  the  purpose  of  recitation. 

Our  model  school  is  still  crowded  beyond  all  reason  and  hun- 
dreds of  students  are  prevented  from  attending  because  of  lack 
of  room.  A  larger  department  for  practice  is  needed  so  that 
students  who  come  here  to  prepare  for  teaching  may  have  proper 
tests  as  to  their  executive  ability  and  their  powers  to  instruct 
and  inspire  the  young. 

The  proper  equipment  for  such  an  institution  as  this  requires 
both  a  model  school  and  a  school  for  practice.  The  model  school 
should  be  taught  by  teachers  who  have  had  special  training  and 
who  have  special  aptitude  for  the  work  they  are  doing.  The 
students  in  the  normal  college  before  they  begin  their  teaching 
should  observe  these  model  teachers  until  they  have  acquired 
by  observation  a  good  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  manag- 
ing classes  and  dealing  with  troublesome  pupils.  They  should 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  display  their  skill  in  applying 
proper  educational  principles  and  in  controlling  and  directing 
children  under  their  care.  It  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time 
to  have  any  such  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  on  ac- 
count of  the  cramped  conditions  here,  but  it  is  hoped  that  be- 
fore long  we  shall  have  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  to  give 
opportunity  for  acquiring  the  highest  degree  of  skill  and  the 
best  equipment  for  the  work  of  public  schools. 

Another  needed  addition  to  the  institution  is  a  proper  gym- 
nasium for  physical  culture.  Every  institution  of  any  rank  that 
professes  to  be  up  to  the  times  in  educational  matters  makes 
proper  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  health  and  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  youth.  No  such  opportunities  are  afforded  at 
the  normal  college,  but  it  is  hoped  that  very  soon  the  state  may 
provide  opportunities  for  those  who  are  striving  to  become 
teachers  and  to  serve  it  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  acquire 
proper  experimental  knowledge  of  the  things  that  should  be 
done  to  develop  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  youth  who 
may  be  entrusted  to  them.  For  these  reasons  it  is  evident  that 
a  large  addition  should  be  made  to  the  building  so  that  oppor- 
tunities worthy  of  the  Empire  state  should  be  given  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  the  young 
within  our  borders. 
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Faculty 

No  changes  have  occurred  in  the  faculty  since  the  last  reports 
The  list  of  professors  and  teachers  with  the  departments  of 
work  assigned  to  each  is  given  below: 

William  J.  Milne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  president,  philosophy  of 
education  and  school  economy;  Albert  N.  Husted,  A.  M.,  Pk  D. 
mathematics;  William  V.  Jones,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  principal  of  high 
School  department  (model  school),  German;  Edward  W.  Wet- 
more,  A.  M.  natural  sciences;  Leonard  Wood«  Richardson,  A.  M., 
LL.  D.  ancient  languages;  Samuel  B.  Belding,  vocal  music; 
Mids  Kate  Stoneman,  LL.  B.  drawing;  Miss  Mary  A.  Mc- 
Clelland, English  grammar  and  history;  Mrs.  Margaret  Sullivan 
Mooney,  elocution,  rhetoric,  and  English  literature;  Miss  E. 
Helen  Hannahs,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.;  psychology  and  French;  Miss 
Clara  M.  Bussell,  elementary  methods  and  criticisms;  Miss  M. 
Harriet  Bishop,  elementary  methods  and  criticisms;  Miss  Edith 
Bodley,  secretai7;  James  Robert  White,  Ph.  B.,  Pd.  B.  principal 
of  grammar  department  (model  school);  Miss  Anna  E.  Pierce, 
principal  of  primary  department  (model  school);  Miss  Ida  M. 
Isdell,  principal  of  kindergarten  (model  school);  Miss  Helen  L. 
Bewell,  assistant  in  kindergarten;  Miss  Anna  E.  Husted,  Pd.  B. 
aesistanit  in  high  school  department;  Miss  Aurelia  Hyde,  assistant 
in  model  school;  George  G.  Groat,  A.  B.,  Pd.  M.  critic  in  high 
school  department  (model  school);  Charles  S.  Gager,  A.  B., 
Pd.  M.  assistant  in  biology. 

Attendance 

The  following  tables  give  a  record  of  the  attendance  for  the 
year  ending  July  31,  1898. 
The  whole  number  of  students  during  the  year  is  as  follows: 

Normal  department  405 

Model  department 517 

Kindergarten  department 57 

Total 97» 


The  average  number  of  students  during  the  year  has  been  as 
follows: 

Normal  department  358 

Model  department 483 

Kindergarten  department 51 

Total 892 

9 
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The  average  age  of  students  in  the  normal  department  at 
the  time  of  entering  was: 

Males 24.4 

Females 20.6 


The  record  shows  that  the  attendance  has  increased  considera- 
bly since  the  last  report.  This  is,  of  course,  very  gi*atifying. 
The  scholarship  and  character  of  the  students  who  have  attended 
has  been  so  high  that  we  feel  very  much  encouraged  and  we  have 
distinct  ground  for  hoping  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  have  only  college  graduates  in  attendance.  During  the 
past  year  thirty-four  college  graduates  have  received  instruction 
in  methods  of  teaching  and  the  prospects  for  the  year  to  come 
are  even  better.  Students  from  the  leading  colleges  in  the  land 
have  sought  admission  and  the  universal  testimony  that  they 
give  affirms  the  high  value  of  the  instruction  received.  They 
feel  sure  that  every  hour  of  their  time  was  spent  in  the  most 
profitable  way  possible. 

Graduates 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  graduates  during 
the  year  and  also  the  number  who  have  been  graduated  since 
the  institution  was  established  in  1844: 

Xa1#t  FemaleB  Total 

Number  graduated  June  1897 23  93  116 

Total  from  the  origin  of  the  college 1,265       3,034       4,299 


Of  the  whole  number  reported  as  having  completed  a  course 
during  the  past  year  fifty-two  or  nearly  one-half  received  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  pedagogy.  This  indicates  the  high  am- 
bition of  the  students  who  come  to  us  to  attain  the  preparation 
needed  for  their  work.  Broad  and  accurate  scholarship  are 
necessary  prerequisites  for  the  study  of  the  science  and  the  art 
of  teaching,  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  report  that  there  is 
a  continual  advance  in  scholarship  and  in  professional  ideals  on 
the  part  of  those  who  seek  admission. 

The  demand  for  graduates  from  our  institution  is  unusually 
great,  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Those  who  complete  a  course 
and  attain  a  commendable  record  for  skill  in  instructing  and 
tact  in  managing  are  certain  to  secure  remunerative  positions 
and  positions  of  honor  as  well.  It  may  be  added  also  that  the 
graduates  from  our  college  have  invariably  taught.  The  record 
that  we  have  of  the  graduates  for  more  than  fifty  years  shows 
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that  almost  everyone  of  them  has  taught  and  some  of  them  for 
a  very  long  period. 

The  classification  of  the  students  by  counties  shows  very 
clearly  the* general  interest  taken  throughout  the  commonwealth 
in  thorough  professional  training.  Although  Albany  is  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  state  and  although  no  mileage  is  paid 
to  students  who  attend,  no  less  than  thirty-seven  counties  had 
n-presentatives  in  the  last  graduaiting  claas. 


Graduates,  June  17,  1898 
Collegiate  course 


Mary  L.  Baker.  A.  B.  Colton. 

Sarah  Annie  Barker,  A.  M.  Burlington,  Vt. 

Emeline  S.  Bennett,  B.  S.  Albany. 

Grace  Merwin   Bickford.  A.   B.   Voorhees- 

rUle. 
Augusta  Ming  Brltton,  Ph.  B.  New  York. 
Letta  B.  Bums.  B.  L.  Falrport. 


Holly    Wbitford    Maxson,    A.    B.    Adams 

Center. 
Junius  Latbrop  Meriam,  A.  B.  Randolph, 

Ohio. 
Mary  Millard,  B.  S.  Albany. 
Ella  Maria  Osgood,  Ph.  B.  Verona. 
William  Emmett  Pettit,  A.  B.  Wilson. 
Edwin  Merritt  Sanford,  A.  B.  HedgesTllle. 


Elizabeth  Christian*  B.  S.  Utlca. 

Arthur  Gray  Cummings,   A.   B.   Andover,  Leora  B.  Sherwood,  Ph.  B.  Syracuse. 

Mass.  William  M.  Strong.  A.  B.  Hamilton. 

Phebe    VanVlack    Doughty,    A.    B.    Mat-  Arthur  Burdette  Vossler,  A.  B.  St.  Johna- 

teawan.  ville. 

Vernon  Ehrerett  Duroe,  A.  B.  New  Berlin.  Herbert  E.  Wilford,  A.  B.  Batavia. 

Gertrude  Ella  Hall,  A.  B.  Albany.  George     Franklin     Zimmerman,     A.     B. 

Mary    Gertrude    Leete,    Ph.     B.     Enfield  Niagara  Falls. 

Center. 

Classical  course 


Edgar  W.  Amee,  Sherburne. 
Charles  W.  Armstrong,  Port  Byron. 
Charles  V.   Bookhout.  Vega. 
Bdflth  Marllla  Brett,  Albany. 
George  E.  Brownell,  Cambridge,  Vt. 
Laura  C.  Cassddy.  Amsterdam. 
Walter  Scott  Clark,  McKownville. 
Sarah  Adelaide  Collier,  Clinton. 
Grace  Hammond  Cook,  LoudonviUe. 
Edwin  Cornell,  Richmondyille. 
Ella  Belle  DeWitt,  Skanea teles. 
Howard  George  Dibble,   Bath-on-Hudson. 
Alice  EZphrem  Donnelly,  Rochester. 
Helen  Campbell  Fritts,  Painted  Post. 


Mary  E.  Gagen,  Amsterdam. 
Edwin  Foster  Green,  Vine  Valley. 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Jones,  Rushville. 
Annie  Elsey  Karner,  Rexford  Flats. 
George  Christian  Lang.  Wurtemburg. 
James  S.  Luckey,  Houghton. 
Olive  Lyon,  Rockton. 
Edith  Hamilton  Nichols,  Albany. 
Edith  Christina  Race.  Oxford. 
Lenna  Elizabeth  Reed,  Albion. 
Elizabeth  Westeen  Schiffer.  Albany. 
Laura  P.  Stafford.  Bennington,  Vt. 
Eudora  Nathalie  Wylie.   Norwich. 
Lucy  Gardner  Young,  Floyd. 


English  course 


Bertha  W.  Bagg,  Rensselaer. 

Sara  Kathryne  Bannon,  West  Newburgh. 

Alice  May  Barber,  Albany. 

Elizabeth  Behler,  Valatie. 

Mabel  Emma  Brookman,  Fort  Plain. 

Helena  Morton  Buckley,  Amsterdam. 


Anna  L.  Cannon,  Green  Island. 
Ella  Louise  Comfort.  Catskill. 
Ella  Eckerle,  Newburgh. 
Henrietta  Charlotte  Erbardt.  Rome. 
Edith  Rivington  Esselstyn.  Hudson. 
Margaret  Jeannette  Fawcett.  Newburgh. 
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English  course  —  eoncliided 

Marr  Edith  Oanrey,  Newburgh.  Grace  McCune,  Troy. 

Sara  F.  Goodman,  Granville.  Winnlfred  Marjr  MoCr,  Marcellas. 

Georgia  M.  Griesbeck,  New  York.  Clara  Belle  Palmer,  Canaan  Four  Cor» 

Jennie  Louise  Griawold,  PeekskUl.  Mabel  R.  Parker,  South  Granville. 

Bdith  M.  Haley,  Watertown.  Ada  V.  Pollok,  Newark. 

Florence  Blizabeth  Henry,   Copenhagen.  Mary  Genevieve  Reipan,  Great  Neck. 

Minerva  B.  Heaa,  Fort  Plain.  Allie  D.  Schultse,  Canajoharle. 

Mary  Anna  Kane,  Cohoes.  Walter  Lk  Shubert,  Canajoharle. 

Nora  Margaret  Lahey,  New  Windsor.  Isabella  Jeanette  Sloan,  Newburgh^ 

Annie  G.  Lander,  Nyack.  Edna  Steenbergh,  Waterford. 

Bnuna  R.  Leonard,  Jordan  rille.  Edith  L.  Stetson,  Stockw^l. 

Bdgar  Stanley  Martin,  Gorham.  Bfary  Lena  Telfer,  Burlington. 

Margaret  T.  McCabe,  Albany.  Margaret  Vera  White,  Walton. 

Blla  M.  McCall,  Albany.  Harriet  E.  Wilcox,  Bennington,  Vt 

Norine  B.  Keating,  Green  Island. 

Special  course 

Bmma  J.  Bainbridge,  Plainfleld,  N.  J.  Mary  Idella  Kingston,  Brasher  Falls. 

Frsmces  A.  Brown,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  K.  Bloiee  Kinne,  Syracuse. 

Grace  B.  Chapman,  Oneida.  Susan  Pride,  Florence,  Ala. 

Jennie  A.  Cowles,  HoUey.  Ida  Mary  Smith,  South  Corinth. 

Mary  L.  Freeman,  Saratoga  Spa.  Martha  E.  Smith,  Onondaga  Valley.. 

Ida  Hallenbeck,  Glenville.  William  McDowell  Wood,  Bath. 

Kindergarten  course 

Nettie  M.  Breakenridge,  Albapy.  Margaret  F.  Powers,  Cohoes. 

Harriet  Warner  Chapin,  Canaan  Four  Cor.  Alice  L.  Smith,  Geneva. 

Harriet  Gordon  Disbrow.  Cohoes.  Clara  Edith  Staude.  Troy. 

Bdna  Augusta  Halsey,  Southampton.  Anna  Holliday  Stewart,  Tipton,  Pa.. 

Hattle  Luella  Lamp,  Renssriaer.  Charlotte  E.  Tennant,  Albany. 

Anna  B.  McBrlde,  Alplaus.  E.  May  Tennant,  Albany. 

Bachelor  of  pedagogy 

Cora  Timmerman,  Little  Falls. 

Master  of  pedagogy 

James  S.  Luckey,  Pd.  B.,  state  normal  college. 
John  C.  McLaury,  Pd.  B.,  state  normal  college. 

The  graduates  mentioned  above  represent  thirty-seven  (37) 
counties  of  the  state,  namely:  Albany  20;  Allegany  1;  Cayuga  1; 
Chenango  4;  Columbia  4;  Delaware  2;  Dutchess  2;  Genesee  1; 
Greene  1;  Herkimer  2;  Jefferson  2;  Lewis  1;  Madison  2;  Monroe 
2;  Montgomery  9;  New  York  2;  Niagara  2;  Onondaga  5;  Oneida 
6;  Ontario  2;  Orange  6;  Orleans  2;  Otsego  1;  Queens  1;  Bens* 
selaer  5;  Rockland  1;  Saratoga  4;  Schenectady  2;  Schoharie  1; 
Steuben  3;  St.  Lawrence  2;  Suffolk  1;  Tompkins  1;  Washington 
2;  Wayne  1;  Westchester  1;  Yates  2. 
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Financial  statdmbnt 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures daring  the  year  ending  July  31,  1898: 

Receipts 

1  Amount  in  the  hands  of  executive  committee 

August  1,  1897 12,760  73 

2  Amount  received  from  the  state  during  the 

year  commencing  August  1,  1897,  and  end- 
ing July  31,  1898,  from  appropriation  for 
maintenance 28,999  87 

3  Amount  received  from  the  state  from  special 

appropriation  for  the  same 10,727  27 

4  Amount  received  for   tuition   in  the  several 

departments,  during  said  year: 

Academic |6,853  75 

Intermediate 2,711  00 

Primary  and  kindergarten  . . .      2,715  00 

12,279  75 

5  Amount  received  from  all  other  sources  dur- 

ing said  year 411  96 

«  Total f55,179  68 

Payments 

7  Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  in  the  sev- 

eral departments,  during  the  year  commenc- 
ing Augufit  1,  1897,  and  closing  July  31, 

1898 126,050  00 

Normal |17,450  00 

Academic 4,300  00 

Intermediate 1,500  00 

Primary 2,800  00 

8  Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitors 1,600  00 

9  Amount  x>^d  for  library,  text-books  and  ap- 

paratus    1,492  14 

10  Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements  on 

buildings,  and  improvements  on  grounds . .  12,270  49 

11  Amount  paid  for  incidentals,  and  all  other  ex- 

penses not  above  enumerated 8,628  10 

12  Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  July  31,  1898.  5,138  85 

18  Total 155,179  58 
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The  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted  aa  the  annual  report 
of  the  executive  committee. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK      ,  ,. 
City  and  county  op  Albany 


1 


Samuel  B.  Ward,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  secretary 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  state  normal  college  at  Albany; 
that  the  foregoing  is  the  annual  report  of  said  executive  com- 
mittee to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  re- 
gents of  the  university  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1898;  that 
the  same  is  true. 

SAMUEL  B.  WARD 

secretary 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  ) 
this  7th  dav  of  Januarv,  1899.         ) 

A.  R.  Macdonald 

notary  publio 
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BROCKPORT 


Thirty-third  annual  rbport  of  the  local  board  of  thb  statb 

NORMAL    AND    TRAINING    SCHOOL    AT    BrOCKPORT 

Statistical 

Estimated  value  of  lot  and  buildings |200,000  00 

Estimated  value  furniture 10,000  00 

Estimated  value  library  and  apparatus 15,000  00 


1225,000  00 


Whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  each  of  the  departments 
during  the  year: 

Normal 457 

Academic 92 

Intermediate 169 

Primary 162 

Total 880 

Average  number  in  attendance  during  the  year: 

Normal 353 

Academic 53 

Intermediate 148 

Primary 120 

Total 674 


Average  age  of  pupils  in  normal  departments  at  the  time  of 
entering: 

Male 19.95 

Female 18.87 
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Number  of  graduates  from  normal  department  during  the 
year: 

Male 15 

Female 78 

Total 93 


Whole  number  of  graduates  from  normal  department  since  the 
school  was  established: 

Male 196 

Female 799 


Total 995 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Summary  op  receipts  and  expenditures 

Receipts 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board,  August  1,  1897. . 

Amount  received  from  annual  appropriation 

Amount  received  from  supply  bill  of  1897 

Amount  received  from  supply  bill  of  1898 

Amount  received  from  academic  tuition 


f  14  26 

24,484  51 

4,982  01 

6,186  67 

1,553  10 

137,220  54 

Payments 

Amount    paid    for    teachers'    salaries    in    the 
several  departments: 

Normal |14,550  00 

Academic 1,000  00 

Intermediate 1,200  00 

Primary 1,200  00 

Amount  paid  for  salary  of: 

Janitor |800  00 

Engineer 500  00 

Office  clerk 400  00 


117,950  00 


1,700  00 
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Amount  paid  for  library,  text  books  and  appa- 
ratns |853  02 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements  of 
buildings  and  grounds  and  for  real  estate  pur- 
chased    12,054  98 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals  and  all  other  ex- 
penses    4,545  19 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  July  31,  1898. .  117  35 

137,220  54 


ESTIMATE  OF  ANNUAL  EXPENSES 

For  payment  of  salaries  on  present  basis |20,150  00 

For  payment  of  ordinary  repairs 2,000  00 

For  payment  of  library,  text  books  and  appa- 
ratus    1,000  00 

For  payment  of  fuel,  water,  gas,  printing,  station- 
ery, and  all  other  expenses 4,500  00 


127,650  00 
Less  estimated  academic  tuition 1,500  00 


126,150  00 


This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  ordinary  expenses  of  last 
year. 

FACULTY  AND  SALARIES 

Dr  David  Eugene  Smith,  late  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  Michigan  state  normal  college  at  Ypsilanti,  and  formerly 
occupying  the  same  chair  in  the  Cortland  normal  school,  has 
been  elected  principal  by  the  board,  and  the  election  was  duly 
confirmed  by  the  State  Superintendent.  Dr  Smith  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  principalship  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  year. 

No  other  changes  have  been  made  in  the  faculty.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  present  list,  with  their  salaries: 

David    Eiugene    Smdth,   Ph.    D.  principal,    psy- 
chology and  pedagogy  (with  residence) |3,000  00 

William  H.  Lennon,  A.  M.  vice-principal,  science.  1,600  00 

Mary  P.  Bhoades,  A.  B.  preceptress,  literature 1,200  00 
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'Charles  D.  Seely,  A.  M.  classics 

Charles  W.  Smith,  A.  B.  mathematics 

Arthur  Tooley,  A.  B.  principal  of  academic  de- 
partment   ^ 

C.  Minerva  Chriswell,  English,  geography 

Jane  E.  Lowery,  mathematics,  Latin 

Sara  A.  Saunders,  supervisor  of  training  school, 
methods 

Elizabeth  S.  Richmond,  vocal  music 

Flora  C.  Willsea,  German,  history 

L.  May  Nash,  elocution,  physical  culture 

Bertha  H.  Coleman,  A.  M.  drawing 

Alice  L,  Lennon,  B.  L.  biology,  rhetoric 

Elizabeth  B.  Allen,  French,  piano 

Mary  O.  White,  principal  of  intermediate  depart- 
ment   

Eliza  P.  Knowles,  critic 

Louise  C.  Williams,  principal  of  primary  depart- 
ment  

Fannie  L.  Avery,  critic 


f  1,600  00 

1,600  00 

1,000  00 

700  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 

700  00 

600  00 

700  00 

700  00 

250  00 

700  00 

500  00 

700  00 

500  GO 

LOCAL  BOARD 

John  D.  Burns,  president;  Daniel  Holmes,  secretary;  John  H. 
Kingsbury,  treasurer;  Eliphalet  Whitney,  Elijah  C.  Chriswell, 
Henry  S.  Madden,  Henry  Harrison,  Thomas  H.  Dobson,  Edward 
Harrison,  George  B.  Harmon,  Wilson  H.  Moore. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

During  the  past  year  the  campus  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
purchase  of  adjoining  lands,  on  a  part  of  which  was  a  com- 
modious dwelling,  which  is  now  used  as  a  residence  for  the 
principal.  The  whole  grounds  are  much  improved  in  appear- 
ance, and  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  other  normal 
schools  in  the  state.  The  purchase  price  of  the  lands  was  17,000, 
which  the  board  think  was  a  much  needed  and  necessary  ex- 
penditure. It  is  hoped  that  means  may  be  furnished  us  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a 
gymnasium. 

Graduates 

The  following  is  a  list  of  graduates  from  the  state  normal  and 
training  school  at  Brockport,  with  their  post  office  addresses 
and  grades  of  diploma: 
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FEBRUARY  1,  1898 

Normal  department 

Classical  course     ' 


Sara  Lucinda  Burgess.  Brockport. 
Margaret  Anna  Cooler,  Holley. 
Bernard  Henry  Gallagher,  Brockport. 


Edith  Helen  Gardner.  Middleport. 
Marion  Elizabeth  Goffe.  Brockport. 
Sara  Louise  Snyder.  Clarkson. 


Scientific  course 

M.  Gertrude  Famum.  Port  Jervis. 


English  course 


Grace  Belle  Dennlson.  Geneva. 
Caroline  Goetzman.  Lyons. 
Mary  Holbert  Gumaer.  Port  Jerris. 
Anna  Cox  Harmon.  Brockport. 
Bessie  May  Olmtfted,  Arcadia. 


Mary  Rose  Putnam.  West  Kendall. 
Emma  B611e  Rayburn,  Brockport. 
Antanettie  Stickles,  Brockport. 
Harriet  Frances  Stockham,  Hulberton. 
Edith  Emma  Stone.  Adams  Basin. 


Nina  Arlsteen  Terry,  Rochester. 


JUNE  28,  1898 
Classical  course 


Bertha  Louise  Arnold.  Garland. 
Mary  Edith  Beal.  Lyons. 
George  Benson.  Brockport 
Bmlly  Jeesie  Bronson,  Holley. 
Jessie  F.  Bross,  Port  Jerrls. 
Clara  May  Chase,  Lincoln  Park. 
Jacob  Earl  Clark,  Spenoerport. 
Katherine  Brankston  Clark.  Rochester. 
Maey  Ina  Coe,  Tates. 
Forrest  Allison  DeGraff.  Clarkson. 
Leao  Elvira  DeTrude,  Phelps. 
Edith  Marlon  Eastman,  Attica. 
Mary  Frances  Bvins.  Holland  Patent. 
Mary  Wightman  Green.  Rushville. 
Lepha  Ellen  Harmon,  Clifton. 
Marguerite  Helen  Hees.  BrockiK>rt. 
Fredefick  Seward  Holbrook,  Brockport 
William  J.  Hewlett  Eagle  Harbor. 


Mary  Elizabeth  Husted,  North  Tarrytown. 
Elizabeth  Lillian  Kehoe,  Rochester. 
Eugene  Mabley  Lath,  Brockport 
Caroline  Foote  Lester.  Seneca  Falls. 
Martha  Ethel  Mabie.  Holley. 
John  Bamabus  McLaughlin,  Brockport 
Martha  Bross  McLean,  Brockport 
Wealthy  Edith  Padne.  Clarkson. 
Gertrude  Bumham  Pelrson.  Brockport 
William  James  Pledger.  Spenoerport 
Edith  Louise  Richards,  Bergen. 
Elean  Marion  Sarle,  Rochester. 
Josephine  Cary  Steele,  Brockport 
Anna  Laura  Taylor,  Brockport 
Walter  Raleigh  Thomas,  Chill  Station. 
Mary  Owens  Wallace,  Middleport 
Herbert  Edward  Wilder,  Brockport 
Maud  Elsie  Wilder,  Brockport. 


English  course 


Hattie  Mary  Berry.  Brockport. 
Esther  Berson.  Rochester. 
Elma  May  Bowerman.  Brockport 
Myra  Broaidwiell,  Kenyonville. 
Mary  Louise  Bush,  Hilton. 
Helen  May  Capstiok.  Manning. 
Vernon  Nichols  Chapman,  Brockport. 
Mabel  Ray  Conover.  Kuckrille. 


Almira  H.  Cosman,  Parma. 
Maud  Almeda  Dalmadge,  Brockport 
Edwin   Erastus  Egelston,  Churchville. 
Fred  Elmer  Gladwin,   Rochester. 
Emily  Estelle  Greene,  Gaines. 
Mabel  Cook  Grey,  Brockport. 
Minnie  Ellen  Handy,  New  Berlin. 
Marie  Elizabeth  Hess,  Brockport. 
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English  couT9e  —  concluded 


JulUetto  Bather  Hincbar,  Kent. 

Sara  Bllza  Jordan,  Falrport. 

SEetta  Ellen  Knapp,  Brockport. 

G«rtnide  Jane  Larkin,  Brockport. 

Itertha  May  Makeham,  Rocheater. 

Adelia  Manning,  Rocbecter. 

Henry  Bdward  McArthur,  Mount  Morrla. 

Cora  Orace  Mellowa,  Henrietta. 

IBra  Mary  New,  Ogden. 

Frad  Bmeat  Peck,  Parma. 

Nina  Louiae  Pellett,  ChurchTiUe. 


Una  Follanabee  Ring,  Clarkaon. 

Carrie  Bell  Roberts,  Hilton. 

Rose  Ellen  Ryan,  Holley. 

Mabel  Oracia  Shafer,  Brockport. 

Marcella  Kate  Stoll,  Rocbeater. 

Edna  Stowita,  Flat  Creek. 

Ina  Stowita,  Flat  Creek. 

Adelaide  Minerva  Sutphen,  RuahTiUa>. 

Minnie  Frances  Sweeney,  Victor. 

Bethel  Malin  Wilder,  Brockport. 

Harriet  Liouise  Wood,  ICnowleaTille. 


Rena  Zimmerman,  Adama  Basin. 


In  June  honors  were  awarded  as  follows 


For  teaching 


Caroline  Foote  Leater,  alao  first  in  achdar-    Jedssie  F.  Broaa. 
ship.  Mary  Francea  Byina. 

Nina  Louise  Pellett 


Mary  Ina  Coe. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Huated. 


For  scholarship 


Wealthy  Edith  Paine. 
Ina  Stowita. 


Maud  Elsie  Wilder. 
Walter  Raleigh  Thomas. 


For  rhetorical  work 


Forrest  Allison  DeOraff, 
William  James  Pledger. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  I 


County  of  Monroe 


f 


ss 


Daniel  Holmes,  secretary  of  the  local  board,  being  daly  swom, 
saya  the  foregoing  report  is  correct  and  true  to  the  best  of  hia 
knowledge  and  belief. 

DANIEL  HOLMEB 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day 
of  November,  1898. 

J.  E.  CONLEY, 

notary  public 
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BUFFALO 


TWBNTY-SEVBNTH .  ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THB   LOCAL    BOARD    OF   THB 

state  normal  and  training  school  at  buffalo 

Local  board  of  managers 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  Mr.  Pascal  P.  Pratt  resigned 
from  the  board.  Mr.  Pratt  had  been  connected  with  the  board 
fifteen  years  and  for  the  last  eleven  years,  its  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  September  13, 1898,  Mr.  Robert 
Li.  Fryer  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  and  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolvedy  ''That  the  board  has  learned  with  much  regret  of 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pratt  so  long  an  efficient  member  of  this 
board,  and  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  board  desires  to 
place  upon  the  records  of  the  institution  its  appreciation  of  his 
valuable  services,  of  his  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  of 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel 
and  of  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  kindness  to  his  associates  of 
the  board  and  to  the  officers  and  faculty  of  the  school." 

No  other  change  has  been  made  in  the  board  or  its  organiza- 
tion since  the  last  report. 

Faculty 

Jam^  M.  Gassety,  didactics. 

Mark  M.  May<x>ck,  drawing,  physical  geography  and  librarian. 
Marcus  A.  G.  Meade,  mathematics,  astronomy. 
Irving  P.  Bishop,  natural  sciences. 
A.  O.  Richardson,  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
Joseph  Mischka,  music. 
Gertrude  M.  Bacon,  methods  and  head  critic. 
Mary  Wright,  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
Isabella  Gibson,  algebra  and  general  assistant. 
Helen  L.  Dunston,  grammar  and  composition. 
Theodora  M.  Carrell,  rhetoric,  EJnglish  literature  and  history. 
Mary  E.  Nye,  Gtoman  language. 
G^orgina  E.  Ohamot,  French  language. 

John  W*  Greenwood,  assistant  in  science  and  literature  depart- 
ments. 

Edith  L.  Huson,  superintendent  of  school  of  practice. 
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Carrie  Benson,  assistant  superintendent  school  of  practice. 

Katherine  C.  Dorr,  principal  of  kindergarten. 

Louise  M.  Cassety,  assistant  in  kindergarten. 

Alma  E.  Tuttle,  rhetoric. 

Miss  Susan  F.  Chase,  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  of  the  Buffalo  school  of  pedagogy  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  English  literature  and  will  enter  upon  her  duties  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

Improvements 

Last  year  a  partial  report  was  made  of  the  improvements  pro- 
vided for  by  the  legislative  appropriation  of  1897. 

In  addition  to  the  betterments  reported  last  year  a  large 
laboratory  for  teaching  natural  science  has  been  fitted  up  and 
thoroughly  equipped  with  modern  apparatus.  Means  have  been 
provided  for  individual  work  and  experimentation  by  the 
students  under  the  careful  supervision  and  direction  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  physical  science. 

The  reference  library  has  been  improved  by  the  purchase  of 
many  valuable  books  on  education,  pedagogy,  history,  science 
and  literature. 

Additional  windows  have  been  put  into  the  rooms  of  the  school 
of  practice  to  increase  the  light,  which  was  deficient,  and  a  large 
amount  of  primary  apparatus  has  been  purchased  for  the  use  of 
this  department. 

The  grounds,  about  four  and  one-half  acres  in  extent,  sur- 
rounding the  school  building,  have  been  embellished  with  trees 
and  fiowering  shrubs,  and  present  a  very  pleasing  and  attractive 
appearance. 

In  conclusion  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  school  building,  equip- 
ment and  grounds  are  in  much  better  condition  than  at  any 
previous  time  since  the  school  was  established. 

Attendance 

The  whole  number  registered  during  the  year  in  each  of  the 
departments  respectively  was: 

Normal 445 

Academic 2 

Intermediate 222 

Primary  and  kindergarten 219 

Total 888 
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The  average  attendance  in  each  of  the  departments  was : 

IS'ormal 353 

Academic 1. 

Intermediate 193 

Primary  and  kindergarten 168 

Total 715 

The  average  age  of  normal  pupils  at  the  time  of  entering  was: 

Male 22.88 

Females 20.55 


The  number  of  graduates  during  the  year  from  normal  courses 
was  126  and  one  from  an  academic  course. 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  from  the  school  is: 

From  normal  courses: 

Males 92 

Females 1,011 

Total 1,103 

From  academic  courses 69 

Grand  total 1,172 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  normal  graduates  of  the  past 
year,  with  places  of  residence  and  grade  of  diplomas: 


Oraduatbs  of  February  1,  1898 
Classical  course 

Nellie  A.   Osborne.   Cattaraugus.  Charles  N.  Welles,  Pike. 


English  course 


Elizabeth  A.  Abbott,  Buffalo. 
Harriet  M.  Bartow,  Buffalo. 
Carrie  Brooks,  Royalton. 
Winona  O.  Birram,  Buffalo. 
Clara  V.  Carter,  Bden  Valley. 
Manr  E.  Chamben,  Buffalo. 
Bessie  L.  Colpoys,  Niagara  Falls. 
Josephine  I*.  Doyle*  Buffalo. 
Mabel  V.  Duer,  Orchard  Fark. 


Annie  E.  Foster,  Buffalo. 

Mary  G.  Graves,  Castile. 

Etta  M.  Hastings,  North  Tonawanda. 

Clara  Hlppchen,   Buffalo. 

Carrie  E.  Holzwarth,  Buffalo. 

Jesflde  E.  Hudson,  BufTalo. 

Mabel  E.  Johnson,  Wilson. 

Luella  M.  Johnson,  BufTalo. 

Margaret  E.  Keating,  Niagara  Falls. 
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English  course  —  conclnded 


Bertha  M.  Kiu^p,  Buffilo. 
Bsther  B.  lAmpUiur,  Niagara  Falls. 
8.  France*  LampUns,  Niagara  Falls. 
Mary  Lore  Lester,  Mendon  Center. 
Charies  L.  Mache»  Lancaster. 
Margaret  L.  McOee^  EllicottyiUe. 
Sarah  C.  Newton,  Hamburg. 
Angeleen  Palmer,  Hillsdale. 


Edith  M.  Patterson,  Gonesos. 
Margaret  B.  Pollock,  BuflUo. 
Jennie  L.  SiUiman,  Yorkshire. 
Roeella  Wallis,  Pulteney. 
Emma  E.  Whlte^  Tonawanda. 
Ellen  A.  Wlghtman,  Clarksburg. 
Grace  I.  Williams,  West  Shelby. 
Julia  M.  Williams,  Bultalo. 


Primary  and  kindergarten  course 


Cora  M.  Doelman,  Buffalo. 
Bthelwyn  Kuck,  Buffalo. 


Amy  I.  Robinson,  Buffalo. 
Emily  M.  Stout,  Lyons. 


Graduates  of  April  12, 1898 
Classical  course 

Alios  De  Toll  Brown,  Nunda. 

English  course 

Margaret  B.  Sparling,  Niagara  Falls. 


Graduates  of  June  28,  1898 
Classical  course 


Esther  E.  Aldridge,  Belfast. 
Jessie  F.  Camp,  Port  Allegany,  Pa. 
Gassie  E.  Diyers,  North  Java. 
Mary  E.  Famum,  Savannah. 
William  J.  Oram,  Buffalo. 
Alice  C.  Hardy,  Buffalo. 
Mary  B.  Hansenburg,  East  Aurora. 
Grace  B.  Jones,  Tonawanda. 


Mary  E.  Magoffin,  North  Tonawanda. 
Bertha  I.  Miller,  Wyoming. 
*Edlth  M.  Patterson,  Conesus. 
Winifred  M.  Peadon,  Buffalo. 
Minnie  B.  Smith,  Olean. 
Henry  C.  Schulz,  North  Collins. 
Alma  E.  Tuttle,  Horn^IsyiUe. 
Lillian  H.  Ward,  Buffalo. 


Scientific  course 


Ricka  E.  Brueck,  Gowanda. 
•Olga  Hackenheimer,  Willink. 
■Clara  Holohan,  Buffalo. 
Kate  L'Hommedieu,  Buffalo. 
*Comelia  K.  McConkey,  Tonawanda. 
Sarah  A.  Mead,  Buffalo. 


Reglna  Nehrbass,  Cheektowaga. 
Carrie  B.  Relly,  Buffalo. 
Henry  J.  Shuiz,  Lake  View. 
Lillian  F.  Secrist,  SwormfUle. 
Eva  B.  Smith,  Hunt. 
Rose  B.  Snyder,  WilllamsTille. 


English  course 


Eya  Morehouse  Anderaon,  Buffalo. 
Florence  A.  Baker,  Medina. 
Clarissa  L.  Beach,  WilliamsTille. 
Grace  L.  Bemls,  HomellSTille. 
Katherlne  Berkery,  Silver  Springs. 


Louise  Julia  Boxall,  Buffalo. 
Gertrude  C.  Clayton,  Buffalo. 
May  L.  Cockle,  Clarence. 
Thomas  W.  Conners,  Buffalo. 
Cora  B.  Cottrill,  Buffalo. 


*  Graduated  in   English   course  February  1,  1898. 
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Mamie  A.  Crosby,  Buffalo. 
Clara  L*.  DaTis,  Buffalo. 
Charlotte  B.  Dlebold,  Buffalo. 
Caroline  D.   Elwood,  Starkrllle. 
Ellen  Lu  Fairchild,  Mamaroneck. 
OeaeTleve  R.  Glblin.  Ilion. 
Nellie  M.  Green,  Hlnedale. 
Emerson  D.  Hall,  Shawnee, 
little  E.  Hastings,  North  Collins. 
Mary  M.  Hitchcock,  East  Aurora. 
Maud  H.  Johnson,  Buffalo. 
Eva  M.  Kendall,  Buffalo. 
Oris  A.  Kenyon,  West  Falls. 
Clara  L.  Krehbid,  Clarenoe  Center. 
Donna  L.  Mitchtil,  Buffalo. 
Katherine  C.  McCsrthy,  Buffalo. 
Alice  M.  Metz,  Eden. 
Nellie  E.   MoUenhauer,  Buffalo. 
Lulu  B.  Morse,  Constableyilla. 


Emma  C.  Munson,  Buffalo. 

HatUe  M.   O'Dell,   Protection. 

Margaret  O.  O'Malley,  Buffalo. 

Ehnma  Parks,  Akron. 

C.  Henry  I.  Potter,  LyndonTillc. 

Jennie  A.  Pratt,  Chatham. 

Owen  C.  Presler,  Ingleslde. 

Ina  B.  Reddish,  Attica. 

Cordelia  M.  Reevee,  Newark. 

Margaret  C.  Roche,  Elllcottrille. 

Helen  E.  Roenke,  North  Evans. 

Gertrude  M.  Root,  Hornellsrille. 

Grace  E.  Scott,  Buffalo. 

Inrin  R.  Souter,  Buffalo. 

Weltha  M.  Thompson,  South  Dayton. 

Louella  A.  Watkins,  Lockport 

Ida  J.  L.  Wens,  Lancaster. 

Grace  F.  Williams,  Palmyra. 

Delia  Rowley,  Tonawanda. 


Maud  I.  Smith,  Buffalo. 


Primary  and  kindergarten  course 


Mary  Clarkson,  Buffalo. 
H.  May  Greene,  BataTia. 
Blisabeth  Gleason,  Weetfleld. 
Charlotte  S.  Hume,  Warsaw. 


A.  Layeme  LfOvell,  Auburn. 
Mabel  N.  Matthews,  Buffalo. 
Grace  L.  Thwing,  Buffalo. 
Florenoe  E.  Wells,  Warsaw. 


Estimated  expenditures  for  salaries  and  maintenance  for  the 
jear  ending  July  31,  1900: 

For  salaries  of  teachers {19,100  00 

For  wages  of  janitors 1,040  00 

For  fuel 1,300  00 

For  text  books  and  reference  library 400  00 

For  ordinary  repairs 200  00 

For  supplies  and  incidental  expenses 1,360  00 

Total 123,400  00 

Less  probable  receipts  from  tuition 900  00 

Appropriation  needed {22,500  00 


Detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Buffalo 
normal  and  training  school  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1898: 


Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  report 

Amount  received  from  the  state  on  account  of 
annual  appropriation 

10 


{45  65 
21,003  68 
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Amount  received  from  special  appropriation  in 

supply  bill  of  1897 113,860  40 

Amount  received  from  supplementary  appropria- 
tion for  maintenance  1898 " 2,792  71 

Amount  received  from  tuition 630  37 

Amount  received  from  all  other  sources 298  58 


Total  ... 138,631  39 


Expenditures 

On  account  of  teachers'  salaries {18,290  00 

On  account  of  janitor's  wages 800  00 

On  account  of  text-books 338  25 

On  account  of  incidental  expenses 5,320  35 

Paid  from  special  appropriation  in  supply  bill  of 

1897 13,860  40 

Balance  in  hands  of  local  board  July  31, 1898 22  39 


Total 138,631  39 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  I  ,„ 

Erie  county  J 

The  president  and  secretary  of  the  local  board  of  the  state 
normal  and  training  school  at  Buffalo,  being  duly  sworn  say, 
and  each  for  himself  says,  that  the  foregoing  detailed  statement 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  said  board  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  auditing  committee  of  said  board  and  that  he 
believes  such  statement  to  be  correct. 

DAVID  F.  DAY, 

president 

ROBERT  L.  FRYER, 

secreiQ/ry 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 

this  26th  day  of  September,  1898. 
[seal.]  R.  H.  Danforth, 

notary  public 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ROBERT  L.  FRYER, 

secretary 
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Thirtieth  annual  report  op  the  local  board  of  the  statb 
normal  and  trainin*g  school  at  cortland 

Local  board 

Hon.  William  H.  Clark,  Cortland,  chairman. 

Theodore  H.  Wickwire,  Cortland,  secretary. 

Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Fitzgerald,  Cortland,  treasurer. 

James  S.  Squires,  Cortland. 

Hugh  Duffey,  Cortland. 

Hon.  Orris  U.  Kellogg,  Cortland.- 

Hon.  Israel  T.  Deyo,  Binghamton. 

Salem  Hyde,  Syracuse. 

John  W.  Suggett,  Cortland. 

Faculty 

Prof.  Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  instructor  in  science  in  this  insti- 
tution, having  been  appointed  institute  instructor,  tendered  his 
resignation  to  take  effect  April  1, 1898. 

During  his  nearly  eight  years  of  service  in  this  school  Prof. 
Bardwell  had,  by  his  ability  as  instructor  and  by  his  worth  as 
a  man,  made  a  place  for  himself  which  the  board  did  not  find 
it  easy  to  fill.  His  resignation  was  accepted  with  great  regret 
and  he  severed  his  relations  with  the  school  with  the  highest 
respect  and  confidence  of  students,  teachers  and  members  of  the 
local  board. 

The  following  teachers  also  handed  in  their  resignations  to 
take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  school  year:  Miss  Clara  J.  Robin- 
son, teacher  of  methods  and  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
practice;  Miss  Anna  L.  Clarkson,  office  clerk  and  teacher  of 
bookkeeping  and  algebra. 

The  resignations  of  both  of  these  teachers  were  accepted  with 
a  feeling  of  regret,  inasmuch  as  by  their  efficient  service,  their 
helpful  and  inspiring  instruction,  they  had  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  school  during  their  connection  with  it. 

Miss  Kathleen  G.  Atkinson,  instructor  in  physical  culture, 
and  Miss  Ida  Shaper,  principal,  primary  department,  whose 
terms  of  service  expired  at  the  close  of  the  year,  did  not  wish 
for  reappointment,  although  their  work  during  the  year  would 
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have  justified  the  board  in  reappointing  them  had  they  so  de- 
sired. 

Miss  Maria  W.  Bishop,  who  had  been  critic  in  the  intermediate 
department  of  this  school  for  eight  years,  was  appointed  teachw 
of  methods  and  superintendent  of  the*  schools  of -practice. 

Prof.  William  M.  Booth,  B.  S.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  univer- 
sity, was  appointed  instructor  in  science. 

Miss  Grace  K.  Duffey,  who  had  already  served  four  years  as 
principal  of  the  intermediate  department  with  great  efficiency, 
was  appointed  critic  in  the  intermediate  department. 

Miss  Miriam  8.  Skidmore,  a  graduate  of  the  Geneseo  normal 
school  who  had  studied  in  Berlin  for  a  year  and  who  had  had 
large  experience  in  another  normal  school,  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  primary  department. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Wright,  a  graduate  of  the  Cook  county 
normal  school  and  also  of  the  Boston  normal  school  of  gymnas- 
tics, was  elected  instructor  in  physical  culture. 

Miss  Amie  Bathbun,  a  stenographer,  typewriter  and  book- 
keeper of  large  experience,  was  appointed  office  clerk  and  teacher 
of  bookkeeping. 

KiNDBRQARTSSN   DEPARTMENT 

Under  the  skillful  direction  of  Miss  Lillie  H.  Stone,  our  kin- 
dergarten department,  started  at  the  beginning  of  this  school 
year,  had  grown  so  large  in  numbers  that  it  was  thought  best 
to  appoint  an  assistant.  Mrs.  Jennie  Piatt  Webb,  a  kindergart- 
iier  of  considerable  experience  was  secured  as  such  assistant. 

The  faculty  for  the  coming  year,  beginning  September,  1898, 
will  be  as  follows: 

Francis  J.  Cheney,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  psychology  and  history  of 
education. 

J.  Edward  Banta,  A.  B.,  M.  A.  Latin  and  Greek. 

William  A.  Cornish,  A.  B.  ma/t hematics. 

William  M.  Booth,  B.  S.  sciences. 

Maria  W.  Bishop,  methods  and  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  practice. 

Mary  F.  Hendrick,  elocution,  rhetoric  and  literature. 

01ai*a  E.  Booth,  French,  German  and  physical  geography. 

Helen  M.  Goodhue,  drawing. 

Caroline  M.  Curry,  A.  B.  science  and  Latin. 

Minnie  M.  Alger,  music. 

Harriet  A.  Hamilton,  English  and  history. 

Elizabeth  M.  Wright,  physical  culture. 
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Amie  Rathbnn,  bookkeeping  and  office  clerk. 
Thomas  J.  McEvoy,  A.  B.  principal,  intermediate  department. 
Grace  K.  Duffey,  critic,  intermediate  department. 
Miriam  8.  Skidmore,  principal,  primary  depariiment. 
Ella  Gale,  critic,  primary  department. 

Emily  C.  Ormsby,  critic,  intermediate  and   primary  depart- 
ments. 

Lillie  H.  Stone,  kindergartner. 

Jennie  Piatt  Webb,  assistant  kindergartner. 


GRADUATES  OF  1898 


Clasrioal  cour&e 


Florence  Best.  Walden. 
Maude  Li.  Carter,  Marathon. 
Annie  OUria  Collina^  Cortland. 
France*  I.  Dayenport,  Phelpi. 
Martha  R.  DeOroat,  Nichols. 
Bra  B.  Deuel.  DryAen. 
Manr  Edna  BSnray,  Cortland. 
Grace  May  Fuller,  ConUln. 
Mae  Asenath  Fuller,  Cortland. 
Janet  Belle  Halffht,  Bast  Homer. 
Grace  Hart  Hare.  Cortland. 
May  Elisabeth  HUl.  Dryden. 
Mary  Ruth  Hart,  McLean. 
Bra  Claire  Howard,  McLean. 


Margaret  E.  Hyde.  A.  B.  Cortland. 

Mabel  Martin,  Ithaca. 

Nora  B^le  Phelps,  Cortland. 

Ruth  Alida  Phillips.  CorUand. 

Jennie  Louise  White,  Whitesboro. 

Nellie  Rose  Wright,  Moravia. 

Floyd  Bentley  Avery.  Preble. 

Guy  Andrew  Bailey.  Cardiff. 

Fred  A.  Beardsley.  Cortland. 

Charles  B.  Dugan,  Brinckerhoff. 

Ernest  L.  Elliott.  Brookfleld. 

William  T.  Hutchings.  West  Danby. 

Arthur  Pierce  Robinson,  Marathon. 

Howard  Melville  Tracy.  Whitney  Point* 


English  course 


Blanch  Louise  Babcock,  Sag  Harbor. 
Mary  Agnes  Baker,  Casenovia. 
Belphine  C.  Bates,  Homer. 
Etta  Ardella  Burchard,  Port  Gibson. 
Harriet  Corey  Bushnell,  Lakeport. 
Frances  J.  Clark,  Cortland. 
Helena  Louise  Clarke,  Whitney  Point. 
Edith  Eleanor  Colledge,  Cortland. 
R«na  May  Corey,  Keeney  Settlement. 
Bertha  AUda  Drake,  Georgetown. 
Stella  May  Easton,  Havana. 
Jessie  May  Emmons,  Borodino. 
Minnie  L.  Fllkins,  Lysander. 
Gertrude  Lucia  Gardner,  McGraw. 
Anna  Elisabeth  Goods,  Summer  Hill. 
Florence  May  Halsey,  Ithaca. 
Grace  R.  Halsey,  Sag  Harbor. 
LUllan  Hayes,  Cortland. 
Helen  May  Head,  Cortland. 
Nora  Pauline  HsDnessey,  Cortland. 
Jessie  Martha  HUl,  CorUand. 
Ruth  Mabel  Hcrfcomb.  Cortland. 

Arthur  L. 


Ursula  Hattie  Jenman.   Cortland. 
Harriet  Luceba  Kelley.  Cortland. 
Nanna  Estelle  Lockwood,  Port  Byron. 
Laura  C.  Manley.  Elmira. 
Luella    Carlotta    Maybee.    Picton.    Prt*fc»> 

Edward.  Ontario. 
Alice  Gertrude  Moran.  Ilion. 
M.  Lena  Murphy,  Horseheads. 
Katherine  M.  Pease.  Whitney  Point. 
Helen  M.  Robinson.  McLean. 
Stella  Jean  Seam.  Cortland. 
Alice  Edna  Sergeant.  Elmira. 
Ruby  Stoutenburg.  Clifton  Springs. 
Mary  Virginia  Strang.  Mamaroneck. 
Florence  Eth^  Titus.  North  Spencer. 
Helen  Daphne  Tray  nor.  Ow«go. 
Susan  Adel!ine  Westfall.  Sempronius. 
Margaret  Ella  Wheeler..  Jordan. 
Mary  Edna  White.  Cortland. 
Rhoda  Alderman  Young.  Lisle. 
Wilford  Down.  Brewerton. 
Lewis  Riley  Mooney,  Wiilett. 
Smith,  DeRuyter. 
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Statistical 

Value  of  lot  and  buildings,  including  steam- 
beating  and  ventilating  apparatus  and  plant.       {214,177  17 

Value  of  furniture 27,451  81 

Value  of  library  and  apparatus  belonging  to 
the  school 20,904  08 


Total 1262,593  06 

Attendance 

Whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  each  of  the  departments 
respectively  during  the  year  commencing  August  1,  1897, 
and  ending  July  31,  1898: 

Normal 568 

Academic 58 

Intermediate 238 

Primary 223 

Kindergarten 26 

Total 1,123 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  for  each  of  the  de- 
partments respectively  during  said  year: 

Normal 473 

Academic 39 

Intermediate 208 

Primary 171 

Kindergarten 21 

Total 912 

Average  age  of  pupils  in  normal  department  at  time  of 
entrance: 

Male 20.9 

Female 20.5 

Number  of  graduates  from  normal  department  during  said 
year: 

Male 11 

Female 62 

Total 73 
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Whole  number  of  graduates  from  normal  department  since 
the  school  was  established: 

Male 260 

Female 1,089 


Total 1,349 


Financial 
Receipts 

A^mount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  1, 
1897 12,272  58 

Amount  received  from  the  state  during  the 
year  commencing  August  1  ,1897,  and  end- 
ing July  31,  1898,  from  appropriation  for 
maintenance 27,470  30 

Amount  received  from  state  from  special 
appropriations  for  same  time 1,932  19 

Amount  received  from  all  other  sources  dur- 
ing said  year 99  50 


Total 131,774  57 


Payments 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  in  the  several  departments 
during  the  year  commencing  August  1,  1897,  and  ending 
July  31,  1898: 

Normal $15,575  00 

Intermediate 2,350  00 

Primary 1,950  00 

Kindergarten 800  00 

$20,675  00 

Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitor 1,400  00 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  appa- 
ratus   \ 1,253  83 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements  on 

buildings  and  improvements  on  grounds. . .  2,602  77 
Amount  paid  for  incidentals  and  all  other  ex- 
penses not  above  enumerated 3,470  89 

A^mount  in  hands  of  local  board  July  31,  1898.  2,372  08 

Total $31,774  57 
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Estimate  of  expenditures  for  the  year  1889-1900 

For  salary  of  faculty $22,500  OO 

For  salary  of  janitor 1,400  00 

Library 700  OO 

Apparatus 300  OO 

Ordinary  repairs  700  00 

Text-books 300  00 

Insurance 550  00 

Fuel 1,100  OO 

Water  rent 350  OO 

Gas 200  00 

Furniture 100  00 

Incidentals 800  OO 

Total $29,000  00 

Extraordinary  repairs  $1,500  00 


»    ■  m 


In  answers  to  questions  1,  2  and  3,  the  amount  differs  from 
that  reported  last  year  because  of  the  improvements  and  repairs 
made  to  lot  and  buildings,  and  large  additions  made  to  the  lib- 
rary and  apparatus. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK )  ^^ 
Cortland  county         f 

William  H.  Clark  and  Theodore  H.  Wickwire,  being  duly 
sworn,  depose  and  say,  and  each  for  himself  says:  that  he,  said 
Clark,  is  chairman,  and  he,  said  Wickwire,  is  secretary  of  the 
local  board  of  the  state  normal  and  training  school  at  Cortland, 
and  that  the  foregoing  detailed  statement  o(f  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  said  board  on  account  of  said  normal  scbool, 
is  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

WM.  H.  CLARK 
T.  H.  WICKWIRE 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this 
21st  day  of  November,  1898. 

Jas.  M.  Reynolds, 

notary  public 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  H.  WICKWIRE, 

secretary 
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Annual  beport  op  the  normal  and  training  school  at  Fre- 

donia  for  the  year  ending  july  31,  1898 

Local  board 

The  school  has  suffered  one  of  its  severest  losses  in  the  death 
of  Philo  H.  Stevens,  who  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had, 
as  a  member  of  the  board,  given  untiring  energy,  the  advice  of 
a  prudent  and  cultured  mind,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  de- 
voted spirit  to  advancing  the  interests  of  the  school.  The  fol- 
lowing is  taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  board: 

Whereas,  Philo  H.  Stevens,  who  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  this  board,  appointed  in  1874,  and  always  one  of  its  most 
active  and  useful  members,  was  on  the  8th  day  of  June  instant, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  called  from  all  human  duty  to  his 
spiritual  home;  and. 

Whereas,  His  long,  efficient  and  faithful  service  has  rendered 
him  dear  to  his  associates  of  this  board  and  to  the  faculty  of  this 
school;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Stevens  this  school  has 
lost  an  officer  whose  excellent  judgment,  refined  taste  and  sin- 
cere devotion  to  its  progress  and  best  interests,  have  made  his 
services  of  exceptional  value,  and  his  death,  therefore,  is  a  de- 
plorable loss  to  the  school  and  to  the  community  of  which  he 
has  been  a  lifelong  and  enterprising  public-spirited  citizen. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  board  and  faculty,  to  whom 
Mr.  Stevens  was  endeared  by  years  of  pleasant  association  and 
by  his  wise  and  faithful  discharge  of  every  official  duty,  attend 
in  a  body  his  burial,  as  the  last  loving  regard  and  respect  we 
can  pay  to  one  so  devoted  and  so  useful  to  his  fellows  and  his 
co-workers  in  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  this  school. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records 
of  the  school,  and  a  copy  be  handed  to  the  bereaved  family  with 
assurances  of  our  heartfelt  sympathy  with  them  in  their  afflic- 
tion. 

By  order  of  the  board,  June  10,  1898. 

L.  McKINSTRY, 

aeoretary 

The  board  now  consists  of  six  members,  as  follows:  Hon.  L. 
Morris,  president,  Hon.  L.  McKinstry,  secretary,  Charles  L.  Mark, 
Hon.  M.  M.  Fenner,  F.  C.  Chatsey,  Frederick  R.  Green. 
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Faculty 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  Prof.  John  P.  Harter  resigned 
his  position  as  teacher  of  vocal  music,  and  Miss  Belle  L.  Tiffany 
was  selected  to  take  the  position,  and  Miss  Ruth  English  re- 
signed her  position  as  critic  in  the  primary  department,  and 
Miss  Florence  Woodward  was  chosen  for  the  place.  The  faculty 
is  now  as  follows: 

1898-9 

Francis  B.  Palmer,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  principal,  philosophy  and 
history  of  education. 

M.  T.  Dana,  Ph.  B.  vice-principal,  mathematics. 

Andrew  Y.  Freeman,  superintendent  of  methods  and  prac- 
tice. 

Homer  L.  Holcomb,  ancient  languages. 

Franklin  N.  Jewett,  A.  M.  natural  sciences. 

Miss  Anna  McLaury,  B.  S.  rhetoric,  literature  and  essays. 

Miss  Julia  Shepard,  drawing  and  manual  training. 

Miss  Nellie  F.  Palmer,  principal  of  primary  department. 

Miss  Florelle  Hovey,  elocution  and  reading. 

Miss  Grace  McKinstry,  academic  classes. 

Miss  Jessie  Hillman,  piano. 

Miss  Belle  L.  Tiffany,  vocal  music. 

Miss  Adelaide  Herrick,  kindergarten  methods  and  practice. 

Miss  Ama  L.  I^ester,  assistant  in  kindergarten. 

Miss  Minnie  Archibald,  critic  in  intermediate  department. 

Miss  Julia  Dee  Sherman,  assistant  in  intermediate  department. 

Miss  Florence  Woodward,  critic  in  primary  department. 

Mise  Edith  N.  Curtis,  painting. 

Miss  Edna  Fuller,  physical  training. 

Buildings  and  grounds 

Under  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  of  the  building  is  under- 
going a  change,  especially  to  secure  better  ventilation  of  the 
old  part  of  the  building,  which  had  lonjr  hinn  under  the  severe 
condemnation  of  the  board  of  health  for  its  entire  lack  of  facil- 
ities for  proper  ventilation.  It  is  believed  a  plan  is  being  car- 
ried out  which  will  prove  effective,  adequate  and  convenient. 
Under  the  same  authoritv  a  contract  has  been  made  for  the 
building  of  a  separate  jj:yinnasium  and  dining  hall,  which  is  in 
process  of  construction  and  is  to  be  completed  next  April. 

Condition  or  the  school 

The  school  last  year  was  the  largest  in  its  history,  but  about 
two  weeks  before  the  time  for  comineneement  the  scarlet  fever 
broke  out  in  the  village,  and  the  board  of  health  ordered  all  the 
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schools  closed.  Some  examinations  of  normal  pupils  were  al- 
lowed and  commencement  exercises  were  held  at  the  village 
hall.  The  present  year  has  opened  with  a  still  larger  number  of 
normal  pupils  than  last  year. 

GRADUATES  OF  THE  YEAR 

February  1,  1898 
English  course 

Freda  C.  Roes,  ClyxDier.  Anna  S.  SulUyan,  Little  Valley. 

Kindergarten  and  primary  course 

Elizabeth  WUbod,  Oil  City.  Pa. 

June  21,  1898 
Classical  course 

Belle  Shearman  Elgenbroadt,  Ellington.  Mary  Edith  Tarboz,  Fredonla. 

Mabel  Fell  Foster,  Fredonla.  Erie  Laurence  Ackley,  Pope. 

Myrtle  Adelia  DeLand,  Fredonla.  Otis  Edward  Bloomquist,   Falconer. 

Mary  Elisabeth  Larder,  Sinclairyille.  Harry  Raymond.  Marvin. 

Alice  May  Lombard,  Ripley.  James  Benjamin  Tarboz,  Fredonla. 

Laura  May  Sawin,  Ripley.  Walter  Ashley  Woods,  Fredonla. 

Scientific  course 

Mary  Angellne  Hamilton,  Fredonla. 

English  course 

CaroUnie  M.  Bock,  Bfina.  Josephine    Eugenia    Miller,    Tuna    Creek, 
Sara  Aloysius  Coughlin,  Fredonla.  Pa. 

Ethel  Viola  Douglas,  Dunkirk.  Beatrice  Anne  Sbafer,  Dunkirk. 

Ethel  Newell  Dye,  Sheridan.  Ethel  Inez  Spencer,  Jamestown. 

Mary  Agnes  Galbraith,  Dunkirk.  Augusta  Clara  Teemley,  Westfleld. 

Anna  Agnee  Howard,  North  East,  Pa.  Maude  Van  Syckle  Wagner,  Clear  Creek. 

Alice  Caroline  Hubbard,  Dunkirk.  Chauncey  Edwin  Crawford,   Sheridan. 

May  Lillian  McDonald,  Ellington.  Howard  Taylor,  Pitcher. 

Kindergarten  and  primary  course 

Bessie  Kate  Barmore,  Fredonla.  Edith  Qriffln,  North  East,  Pa. 

Myrtle  Blood,  Dunkirk.  Ama  Louise  Lester,  Fredonla. 

Jennie  Elizabeth  Chapman.  Elmira.  Fanna  Bell  Martin,  Dunkirk. 

Alta  Belle  Chesley,  Mina.  Edna  Aura  Porter,  Brocton. 

Donna  Inez  Collins,  Sheridan.  Mary  Gertrude  Shepard,  Niagara  Falls. 

Clara  May  Dlkeman,  Bradford,  Pa.  Helen  Adcle  Spaulding.  Fredonla. 

Harriet  Belle  Eaton,  Bradford,  Pa.  Evelyn  Woodruff.  Dunkirk. 

Receipts 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  boards  August  1,  1897. .  |564  97 

Amouibt  received  from  «tate 23,500  00 

Amount  received  for  tuition 1,072  00 


Total 125,136  97 
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Payments 

For  teachers'  salaries |17,300  00 

For  janitor  800  00 

For  library,  text-books,  and  apx>aratns 1,050  21 

For  repairs  and  improyements  on  buildings  and 

grounds 1,257  87 

All  other  expenses 4,602  83 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  July  31,  1898 126  06 

Total 125,136  97 


Estimate  of  expenses  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1900 

Salaries 119,200 

Fuel 2,200 

Lights 350 

Water 150 

Text-books  and  apparatus ].,000 

Supplies : 800 

Kepairs  and  incidentals 2,500 

Total 126,200 

Tuition 1,200 

125,000 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Chautauqua  county 


I  ss 


Lorenzo  Morris,  president,  and  Louis  McKinstry,  secretary,  of 
the  local  board  of  managers  of  the  state  normal  school  at  Fre- 
donia,  being  duly  sworn,  do  say,  and  each  for  himself  says,  that 
the  foregoing  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  school  during 
the  year  ending  July  31, 1898,  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
^nd  belief. 

L.  MORRIS, 

president 

LOUIS  McKINSTRY, 

secretary 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  26th  day 

of  September,  1898 
J  SEAL.]  B.  F.  Skinner, 

notary  puhlio 
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TWBNTY-SHVBNTH   ANNUAL    REPORT   OF    THE   LOCAL    BOARD    OP    THE: 

state  normal  and  training  school  at  qenbseo 

Local  board 

Since  the  last  report  one  change  has  taken  place  in  the  local 
board,  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Adoniram  J.  Abbott,  which 
occurred  on  April  8,  1898,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

Mr.  Abbott  was  one  of  the.  original  members  of  the  local  board 
and  served  the  state  faithfully  and  efficiently  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  in  1871.  His  absence  from  the  councils  of  the 
board  has  been  and  will  be  felt  by  those  who  knew  him  and  were 
associated  with  him  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
the  school.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  no  member  of  a  local  board 
of  any  normal  school  in  the  state  was  more  thoroughly  interested 
in  and  gave  more  thought  to  educational  affairs,  and  particu- 
larly normal  school  work,  than  did  Mr.  Abbott. 

By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  local  board,  Hon.  Otto  Kelsey 
was  recommended  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  vacancy  and 
the  recommendation  was  heartily  endorsed. 

The  names  of  those  who  compose  the  local  board  are  as 
follows: 

Hon.  Solomon  Hubbard,  president;  William  A.  Brodie,  secre- 
tary; Charles  W.  Fielder,  treasurer;  Col.  John  Rorbach,  Hon. 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  Maj.  William  A.  Wadsworth,  Col.  John 
E.  Strang,  Dr.  Walter  E.  Lauderdale,  Hon.  Otto  Kelsey. 

Faculty 

Since  the  last  report  no  change  has  occurred  in  the  faculty. 
The  names  of  the  present  faculty  are  as  follows: 

John  M.  Milne,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  principal,  psychology  and 
didactics. 

Hubert  J.  Schmi>tz,  Ph.  D.  natural  sciences. 

Frank  E.  Welles,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B.  Latin  and  Greek. 

Edward  D.  Graber,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.  mathematics. 

Henry  W.  Patten,  Ph.  B.  director  of  physical  culture 

Myra  P.  Burdick,  rhetoric  and  literature. 

Julia  B.  Bailey,  methods. 
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Emeline  S.  Curtiss,  grammar  and  history. 

Mary  E.  Burns,  botany,  geography,  and  composition. 

Mabel  M.  Hayward,  drawing  and  painting. 

Sarah  Parry,  elocution. 

Louise  M.  Abbott,  French  and  German. 

Bertha  E.  Paine,  Pd.  B.  Latin  and  mathematics. 

Austane  L.  Angell,  Laitin  and  mathematics. 

Phebe  B.  Hall,  superintendent  of  intermediate  department. 

Elizabeth  McBride,  critic  in  intermediate  department. 

Ethel  A.  Haven,  critic  in  intermediate  department. 

Sara  A.  Goheen,  superintendent  of  primary  department. 

Elizabeth  V.  Rorbach,  critic  in  primary  department. 

Orphe  O.  Milmine,  critic  in  primary  department. 

Mary  E.  Parks,  vocal  music. 

Harriet  J.  Fraley,  instrumental  music. 

Attendance 

The  whole  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  school  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1898,  was 
as  follows: 

Normal  department  810 

Academic 85 

School  of  practice: 

Intermediate  department   212 

Primary 224 


1,331 

Oraduate8 

The  whole  number  of  persons  who  have  received  diplomas 
from  the  normal  department  of  this  school  is  as  follows: 

Males 292 

Females 1,363 


1,655 


The  number  of  persons  graduated  during  the  year  is  as  follows: 

Males 28 

Females 196 

224 
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Frederick  C.  Ashley,  Honeoye. 
Mary  E.  Anderson,  Burns. 
Mary  C.  Bosley.  LakeYille. 
Jane  E.  Baker.  Geneseo. 
Nellie  M.  Buckley,   Rochester. 
Eva  N.  Brown,  Geneseo. 
Gertrude  A.  Blackburn,  Caledonia. 
Clara  R.  Chase.  Holcomb. 
George  Conkling,   Dansvllle. 
Anna  E.  Clark.  East  Pembroke. 
Mabel  Cone,  Piffard. 
Alta  M.  Dodge,  Warsaw. 
Mary  B.  Dunn,  West  Henrietta. 
Grace  W.  Edlck,  Rochester. 
Volney  J.  Bstabrook,  Geneseo. 
Mary  E.  Frazer,  Geneseo. 
Nellie  Frazer,  Gen«seo. 
Elizabeth  A.  FitzGerald,  Nunda. 
Ila  M.  Godfrey.  Rochester. 
Albert  C.  Gillette,  Rossburg. 
Clara  Herbert,  UtUe  Falls. 
Kate  C.  Hubbaxd,  Tottenvllle. 
Helen  M.  Halpln,  Odessa. 
Edith  M.  Howard.  Clean. 
N.  Blanche  Haley,  West  Henrietta. 
Emma  L.  Hogmire,  Atou. 
Lena  B.  HookM*,  Geneseo. 
Reta  B.  Hanby,  Geneseo. 
Prances  A.  Keistor,  Caledonia. 
Bertha  L.  Lewis,  Elba. 
Lizzie  B.  Martin,  Geneseo. 
Margaret  Milmlne,  Geneseo. 
Marion  C.  MUler.  Geneseo. 
Leland  K.  Manning,  Geneseo. 
Michael  A.  McColI,  Mumford. 
Arthur  W.  McNair,  Mt  Morris. 
Mary  F.  Merritt,  LeRoy. 
Elizabeth  Mason,  Geneseo. 
E.  Gertrude  Norton,  Geneseo. 
Antoinette  K.  Ow«ns,  Cannons rille. 


Wallace  S.  Perrine.  West  Sparta. 

Lillie  M.  Pearsall.  Rockville  Center. 

Mabel  Peacock.  Lincoln. 

George  W.  Rowley,  South  Canisteo. 

A.  Grace  Ryan.  Geneseo. 

Nellie  Robertson,  Mumford. 

Lottie  E.  Story,  Waterloo. 

Lewis  W.  Swain,  Howard. 

Seward  T.   Sutfln.  Howard. 

Ella  L.  Seldon,  Geneseo. 

M.  Hildegarde  Sherlock,  Geneseo. 

Lotta  L.  Stiles,  Avon. 

Winifred  E.  Smith,  Geneseo. 

Ethel  M.  Shattuck,  Avon. 

Katharine  L.  Shepard,  Geneseo. 

Florence  H.   Stevens,  Geneseo. 

Myrtle  M.  Sawdey,  Geneseo. 

Avis  L.  Slocum,  Rochester. 

Elizabeth  Schrader,  Wayland. 

Florence  A.  Stewart,  Geneseo. 

Mary  E.  Turell,  Moscow. 

Lester  Q.  Turney,  Riga. 

W.  Arthur  Turner,  South  Livonia. 

Bessie  L.  Trayhem,  Scottsville. 

Viola  Van  Voorhis,  Fishers. 

Ellry  A.  Van  Slyke,  Black  Creek. 

Edith  M.  Witmer,  Niagara  Falls. 

Anna  E.  White,  Honeoye. 

May  H.  Whitcomb,  Batavla. 

Josephine  Wicker,  Geneseo. 

Elizabeth  White,  Moscow. 

Cora  £2.  Whiteman,  West  ClarksTllle. 

Anna  T.  Wilson,  Worcester. 

Craig  D.  Woodruff,  Lakeviile. 

Evelyn  D.  Walters,  Howard. 

Archibald  WhiUng.   Addison. 

William  A.  Wheeler.  Geneseo. 

Dwight  H.  Walker,  York. 

James  Walton,  Geneseo. 

Mabel  M.  Yencer,  Nunda. 


Scientific  course 


Joseph  A.  Blackford,  Adams  Basin. 
John  F.  Cole,  Alton. 
Rose  E.  Coupland,  Batavia. 
Charlotte  Casterline,  Hammondsport. 
Elizabeth  A.  Delghton,  Atlanta. 
Bertha  M.  Hancock,  Geneva. 


Cora  M.  Hauser,  Rusbford. 
A.  Mae  Hogmire.  Avon. 
Frederick  Leighton,  Avon. 
Lulu  B.  Long.  Livonia  Station. 
Gertrude  W.  Parsons,  Mt.  Morris. 
Neva  C.  Whitlock,  Lyons. 


English  course 


Julia  B.  Allen,  Coming. 
E.  Maude  Atherton,  Belfast 
Rosa  M.  Allen,  Corfu. 


Anna  E.  Atwater,  Canandaigua. 
Mabel  A.  Babcock,  Rochester. 
C.  Elvira  Brown,  Utica. 
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English  course — concluded 


Cornelia  Black,  Penn  Tan. 

EUa  Black.  Flint. 

Elizabeth  H.  Brown.  Deposit 

Claire  A.  Bateman,  Scottsburg. 

Gertrude  M.  Bluett,  Belfast. 

Edith  E.  Brown,  Homellarille. 

Katherine  Blackford,  Rochester. 

Gertrude  E.  Bamum.  Utica. 

Nellie  Barkley,  Argyle. 

Janle  Barkley,  Argyle. 

Generieve  A.  Blackford,  Adams  Basin. 

Alice  A.  Blodg^tt,  Rushville. 

Amelia  M.  Bates,  Albion. 

Phoebe  BIythe,  Orleans. 

Inez  L.  Blood,  Fairport. 

Bertha  M.  Baker,  Webster's  Crossing. 

Amy  F.  Cleveland,  Geneseo. 

Mary  G.  Collins,  WhltesviUe. 

Nancy  Culbertson,  East  GroT^and. 

Edna  D.  Clarke,  Dundee. 

Florence  Countryman.  Geneseo. 

Roficoe  G.  Conklin,  Tuscarora. 

Margaret  Curran.  Avon. 

Merritt  Conlon,  Caoiisteo. 

Theresa  Concannon,  Livonia  Station. 

Edna  M.  Clifton.  Baldwtnsville. 

Mary  E.  Clark,  Caneadea. 

Edith  M.  Clapper,  Farmlngton. 

Margaret  B.  Carlton,  Coming. 

Margaret  E.  Carroll,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Nellie  Cleary.  Clyde. 

Anna  Dodge.  Belmont. 

Lena  M.  Drlscoll,  Andover. 

Dora  B.  Dalley,  East  Bloomfleld. 

Inez  Ely.  Gainesville. 

Jessie  D.  Foster,  Geneseo. 

Myrta  M.  Ford.  Elba. 

Marie  F.  Flynn.  Rochester. 

Maude  L.  Foster.  Geneseo. 

Sadie  M.  Farber,  Rochester. 

Mary  M.  Grlswold,  Geneseo. 

Agnes  I.  Guthrie,  York. 

Helen  E.  Gay,  Geneseo. 

Clara  S.  Goodc,  Geneseo. 

Cora  E.  Glfford,  Hornby. 

Cora  M.  Gray,  Sonyea. 

Anna  L.  Gildea,  Fairport. 

Marion  E.  Hammond.  Oaks  Comers. 

Jennie  L.  Herkimer,  Belfast. 

Mary  A.  Hackett,  Geneseo. 

Margaret  T.  Hutchinson,  Austin,  Pa. 

Edith  M.  Hartwell.  LeRoy. 

Katherine  E.  Hubbard,  Dansville. 

Lilian  Henry,  Geneva. 


Susannah  Hammond,  Dale. 

Alice  Hazard,  Homellsville. 

Amelia  L.  Hoehn,  Rochester. 

Lydia  B.  Hewitt,  North  Cohocton. 

Jeasie  M.  Jones,  West  Henrietta. 

Edith  M.  T.  Johnson,  Geneseo. 

Virginia  E.  Knertand,  Rome. 

Ida  Knowlee,  Henrietta. 

Harriet  E.  iCnowles,  Sprlngwater. 

May  R.  Knappenburg.  West  Sparta. 

Inez  L.  Leavens.  Rushford. 

Bessie  C.  Livingston,  Little  Falls. 

Susie  C.  Lewis,  Clifton  Springs. 

Clara  B.  Lyke,  Rochester. 

Catharine  A.  LaRouette,  Scottsburg. 

Elizabeth  Malone,  Lima. 

Grace  E.  Miller,  Clyde. 

Edith  M.  McWethy,  Perry  Center. 

Edna  J.  Mlddleton,  Bath. 

Elizabeth  McMullen,  East  Java. 

Mary  B.  McDowell,  Linwood. 

Marie  C.  Maurer,  Rochester. 

Nellie  C.  Maloney,  Clean. 

Julia  K.  Marsh.  Nunda. 

Grace  B.  Neal,  Tuscarora. 

Edith  NeiU,  Wayland. 

May  LucAIe  Nye,  North  Cohocton» 

Thomas  G.  O'Brien,  Geneseo. 

M.  Evalene  Osgood.  Rose. 

Mary  O.  Peck,  LeRoy. 

Mary  E.  Powers,  Honeoye  Falls. 

Tessa  A.  Pardon,  Andover. 

Lucy  Perry,  Batavia. 

Gertrude  Pike,  Rochester. 

Alice  J.  Pritchett,  Ogden. 

Leah  Purdle.  Mumford. 

Angelloa  Partridge.  Oakland. 

Nellie  S.  Padghanv,  Farmlngton. 

Mary  B.  Queareau.  North  Rose. 

Lela  Reynolds,  Black  Creek. 

Harvey  S.  Richmond,  Whiteoville. 

Annie  L.  Ross.  Rochester. 

M.  Belle  Rlppey,  Piffard. 

A.  Louise  Redanz,  Portageville. 

Mina  Reynolds.   Black  Creek. 

Flora  E.  Smith,  Mumford. 

Grace  C.  Spencer,  Rushford. 

Elizabeth  K.  Seymour,  ML  Morris. 

Julia  R.  Stanton,  Rochester. 

Edwin  W.  Stevens.  Keuka  College. 

Kltalena  E.  Shaw,  Byersville. 

Zella  W.  Spencer,  Rushford. 

Clara  E.  Sharp,  South  Livonia. 

Mary  E.   Smith,  Andover. 
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Hermine  Steencken,  Rochester. 
Isabelle  Seeley.  CanUteo. 
Maiy  D.  Slater,  Painted  Post. 
Emma  J.  Thrasher,  Farmlngton. 
Florence  Tmmble,  Albion. 
Maude  M.  Warren.  Clyde. 
Carol  Whe^er,  Geneseo. 
Sarah  R.  Ware.  BataTia. 
Bffle  N.  Whitney,  OrelgsvUle. 


Mary  A.  Waddell,  Penn  Tan. 
C.  Alice  Williams,  Geneseo. 
Isabella  Whiting,  Avon. 
Sara  A.  Wedd,  Mortimer. 
Jennie  Whitmore,  Ayon. 
Ellen  E.  Wheeler,  Holcomb. 
Charles  Watkins,  Penn  Tan. 
Lena  M.  Warren,  Geneseo. 
Anna  M.  W.  Wattles,  Lakeyille. 


Attendance  limited 

The  attendance  at  the  Geneseo  normal  school  has  for  many 
years  increased,  and  the  number  of  students  has  now  become  too 
large  for  the  capacity  of  the  buildings  and  the  best  normal  school 
work.  At  a  meeting  of  the  local  board,  held  on  January  8,  f898, 
a  resolution  was  passed,  requesting  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  limit  the  number  of  students  who  may 
enter  the  normal  department  of  this  school  to  six  hundred,  such 
limitation  to  take  effect  in  September,  1898. 

This  resolution  was  presented  to  the  State  Superintendent  and 
he  heartily  endorsed  it,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  decision  of  the 
local  board  and  State  Superintendent  to  receive  into  the  normal 
department  of  this  school  not  more  than  six  hundred  students. 

This  limitation,  however,  will  not  affect  those  persons  who 
have  been  students  in  this  school  and  they  will  be  received  in 
September  and  during  the  school  year  of  1898-9  at  any  time  they 
may  come,  whether  the  number  shall  exceed  six  hundred  or  not. 
This  privilege  is  granted  to  those  persons  whose  names  are  upon 
the  books  of  the  school,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
complete  their  work  without  unnecessary  delay. 


Receipts 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  1, 1897. . 

Amount  received  from  state  during  the  year  com- 
mencing August  1,  1897,  and  ending  July  31, 
1898,  from  appropriation  for  maintenance 

Amount  received  from  state  from  special  appro- 
priation, for  same  time 

Amount  received  for  tuition  in  the  several  de- 
partments   


fill  51 


28,090  01 
4,041  34 
1,975  00 


134,217  86 
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Paifments 

Amoont  paid  for  teachers'  salaries |20,700  00 

Amount  paid  for  salaries  of  janitors 1,300  00 

Amounit  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  appa- 
ratus    873  46 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements 4,058  25 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals 6,799  64 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  July  31,  1898. . .  486  51 


134,217  86 


Estimate  of  expenses  for  the  year  beginning  August  1,  1898 

Salaries |22,200  00 

Library  and  apparatus 1,000  00 

Repairs 650  00 

Text-books  and  furniture 750  00 

Insurance,  fuel,  lights,  etc 3,200  00 

Incidentals 3,000  00 

f30,800  00 
Less  estimated  tuition  receipts 1,500  00 


129,300  00 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK       ,  ^^ 


County  op  Livingston 


( 


William  A.  Brodie,  secretary,  being  duly  sworn,  says  for  him- 
self, that  he  has  examined  the  foregoing  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditures,  and  that  he  believes  the  same  to  be  correct. 

WM.  A.  BRODIE, 

secretary 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  3d  day 
of  October,  1898, 

Saml.  H.  Blyth, 

justice  of  the  peace 
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JAMAICA 


First  annual  report  of  the  local  board  of  managers  of  thb 
state  normal  and  training  school  at  jamaica 

Local  board  of  managers 

Bichard  C.  McCormick,  president;  John  H.  Brinckerhoflf,  secre- 
tary; John  Lewis  Childs,  treasurer;  John  R.  Beid,  John  H.  Sut- 
phin,  Samuel  T.  Peters,  John  L.  Dobson,  John  W.  Carroll,  John 
O-Donnell,  William  L.  Wood,  James  S.  Cooley. 

During  the  year  William  L.  Wood  and  James  S.  Cooley  were 
appointed  to  membership  in  the  board  to  fill  vacancies  made  by 
the  resignation  of  Francis  B.  Clair  and  John  E.  Backus.  The 
vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of  Isaac  C.  Hendrickson  has 
not  been  filled. 

Faculty 

Archibald  C.  McLachlan,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  principal,  didactics. 

Boland  8.  Keyser,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  English  and  library. 

Clarence  Hood  Woolsey,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.  mathematics. 

Oswald  D.  Humphreys,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.  science. 

Irma  Genette  Port,  A.  B.  classics. 

Jennie  Pomerence,  A.  B.  history,  civics  and  physical  culture. 

Clara  M.  Douglas,  modern  languages. 

Laura  E.  McDowell,  methods  and  criticism. 

Minerva  A.  Strauchen,  music  and  elementary  science. 

Bianca  Schiller,  criticism  in  practice  school. 

Anna  A.  B.  Garrity,  principal  and  critic  of  intermediate  de- 
partment. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Eastman,  principal  and  critic  of  primary  depart- 
ment. 

Lena  D.  Childs,  drawing  and  assistant  librarian. 

Clarence  Hood  Woolsey  and  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Eastman  were  ap- 
pointed to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Edward 
L.  Stevens  and  Anna  Brett. 

Attendance 

The  whole  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  year  was  as 
follows: 

Normal 125 

Academic 24 
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Intermediate 31 

Primary 31^ 

Total 21& 

Average  age  of  pupils  in  normal   department   at  time  of 
entering: 

Male 21 

Female 19- 

Graduates 
Normal  department  5 

CldssicaZ  course 

Dora  Catherine  Swesy.  Edith  H.  Taylor. 

Scientific  course 

Margaret  Allen  Croasman. 

English  course 

Virginia  Cheshire.  Harvey  A.  Snedlcor. 

Financial  statement 

Receipts 

Amount  received  from  the  state  for  maintenance.  |20,000  OO* 

Amount  received  from  the  state  for  equipment. .  25,000  0(K 
Amount    received    from    state    for    completing 

building 25,000  00^ 

Amount  received  for  tuition 686  S& 

Amount  received  from  other  sources 76  91 

Total 170,763  80 

Payments 

Amount  paid  for  teachers  salaries |15,801  50* 

Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitor .    647  50- 

Amount  paid  for  engineer 727  00- 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  appa- 
ratus    5,019  23 

Amount  paid  for  completing  building  and  im- 
proving grounds   25,000  00 

Amount  paid  for  equipment  and  other  expenses 

not  above  enumerated 19,017  17 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  July  31,  1898 4,551  4fr 

Total 170,763  80 
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The  estimate  for  maintenance  fund  for  year  ending  July  31, 
1899,  was  approved  by  the  board  in  the  sum  of  125,180,  as 
follows: 

Teachers'  salaries |18,600  00 

Librarian 300  00 

Engineers 1,080  00 

Janitor 900  00 

Fuel 1,200  00 

Water 250  00 

Repairs 500  00 

Printing 250  00 

Text-books 750  00 

Insurance 250  00 

Postage 100  00 

Engine  supplies 100  00 

Brooms,  mops,  etc 100  00 

Incidentals 350  00 

Cess  pool 250  00 

Total 125,180  00 

Value  of  building  and  lot |140,000  00 

Value  of  furniture 13,582  70 

Value  of  library  and  apparatus 5,019  23 

Total 1158,601  93 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK   . 

88 


Queens  county 


t 


Richard  C.  McCormick,  president  and  John  H.  Brinckerhoff, 
secretary,  of  the  local  board  of  managers  of  the  state  normal 
and  training  school  at  Jamaica,  being  duly  sworn,  do  say,  and. 
each  for  himself  says,  that  the  foregoing  report  of  said  school 
for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1898,  is  true  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief. 

RICHARD  c.  Mccormick, 

pre8ident 
JOHN  H.  BRINCKERHOFF, 

secretary 
Sworn  to  this  26th  day  of 
November,  1898 

Geo.  E.  Tilly, 

notary  public,  Queens  co.,  N.  T, 
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NEW  PALTZ 


Thirtsbnth  annual  report  of  the  local  board  of  the  statb 

NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT  NSJW  PaLTZ 

Local  board 

The  board  as  at  present  constituted  is  as  follows: 
Hon.  A.  K.  Smiley,  president,  Mohonk  Lake;  Solomon  Deja^ 
aeoretary.  New  Platz;  Josiah  J.  Has  Brouck,  treasurer,  New 
Platz;  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  Kingston;  Hon.  Jacob  Le  Fever^ 
New  Paltz;  Hon.  George  H.  Sharpe,  Kingston;  Hon.  Jacob  IX 
Wnrts,  K^ingston;  Lambert  Jenkins,  Forest  Glen. 

Faculty 

The  following  nominations  to  fill  Tacancies  in  the  faculty  have 
been  made  and  approved:  Minnie  Elizabeth  Highet,  A.  M^ 
Ph.  D.  to  succeed  Mary  Johnston,  resigned. 

Ella  A.  Fallon,  promoted  to  succeed  Franc.  M.  Witter,  re- 
signed. 

Arrietta  Snyder,  Pd.  B.  to  succeed  Ella  A.  Fallon,  promotecL 

Grace  M.  Drake,  as  secretary  and  assistant  librarian. 

The  schedule  which  follows  contains  the  names  of  the  present 
instructors,  and  the  departments  to  which  they  have  been  as^ 
signed: 

Frank  S.  Capon,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  principal,  psychology  and 
didactics. 

Henry  L.  Griflfis,  A.  M.  natural  sciences. 

William  F.  White,  A.  B.  mathematics. 

Villa  F.  Page,  methods,  elocution  and  superintendent  of  school 
of  practice. 

Elmer  James  Bailey,  Ph.  B.  English  language  and  literature. 

K.  A.  Gage,  A.  M.  ancient  languages. 

Minnie  Elizabeth  Highet,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  modern  languages  and 
history. 

Anna  M.  Morgan,  drawing  and  physical  culture. 

Jeanette  E.  Graham,  Pd.  B.  English  and  Latin. 

Mary  E.  Harris,  methods  and  principal  of  intermediate  de- 
partment. 

Ella  A.  Fallon,  methods  and  princip»'il  of  primary  department. 

Anna  M.  Beed,  vocal  music  and  citieism. 
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Charlotte  £.  Reeve,  methods  and  critic  in  intermediate  depart- 
ment. 

Arrietta  Snyder,  Pd.  B.  critic  in  primary  department. 
Grace  M.  Drake,  secretary  and  assistant  librarian. 
Bertha  G.  Hobbie,  instrumental  music. 

Attendance 

The  whole  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  various  depart- 
ments during  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1898,  was  as 
follows: 

Normal  department  293 

Academic  department  29 

Intermediate  department  171 

Primary  department 97 

Total .- 590 


Average  number  of  students  in  attendance  for  each  depart- 
ment during  said  year: 

Normal 250 

Academic 24 

Intermediate 130 

Primary 72 

Total 476 

•  —^"^ 

Average  age  of  pupils  in  normal  department  at  the  time  of 
entering: 

Male 19.4 

Female 20.1 

Graduates 
Number  of  graduates  during  said  year: 

Normal  department 74 

The   whole  number  of  persons   who   have  received  normal 
diplomas  from  the  school  is  as  follows: 

Males 86 

Females 433 

Total 519 
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Graduates  of  1898 
Classical  course 


Elizabeth  Anderson,  Richmond  county. 
Anna  Louise  Baldwin,  Suffolk  county. 
Bstelle  Beach,   Fulton  county. 
Alfred  Booth  Blake,  Ulster  county. 
Louise  Marie  Capen,  Ulster  county. 
Henry  Van  Deryort  Clark,  Orange  county. 
Gladys  Lillian  Griffls.  Ulster  county. 
Alicia  Frances  Landy,  Orange  county. 
Jerenxiah  Charles  Lucey,  Ulster  county. 
Bertha  Mastln,  Ulster  county. 


Jessica  Minard,  Ulster  county. 

Jessica      Wallace      Myers,      Westchester 

county. 
Margaret  Irene  Park,  Richmond  county. 
Maude  Rhodes,  Ulster  county. 
William      Harrison      Slaughter,      Orange 

county. 
Carolyn  Ella  Tucker,  Putnam  county. 
Ellen  May  Walsh,  Orange  county. 
Edna  Wilkinson,  Ulster  county. 


Scientific  course 


Thomas  Agnew,  jr.,  Ulster  county.  .Margaret    Elizabeth    Moebus,    Westchester 

Harriet  Alice  Anderson,  Ulster  county.  county. 

Mashen  Gordon  Cohen.  Ulster  county.  Carrie  Etta  Lawrence,  Ulster  county. 

Ella  Louise  Kessler,  Westchester  county.    Etta  Camrlght  Parsons,  Suffolk  county. 


Advanced  English  cours& 


Albert  John  Appleby,  Ulster  county. 
Louise  DuBois  Berry,  Ulster  county. 
Mabel  L.  Bogardus,  Greene  county. 
William  Edwin  Butler,  Ulster  county. 
Emma  Louise  Case,  Orange  county. 
Virginia  Havens  Clark,  Suffolk  county. 
Elsie  Davis.  Ulster  county. 
Cornelia  DeWitt,  Ulster  county. 
Charlotte  Deyo.  Ulster  county. 
Grace  Marion  Drake,  Ulster  county. 
Leroy  Evans,  Ulster  county. 
Maude  E.  Evans,  Orange  county. 
Eva  Freer,  Ulster  county. 
Diana  Stanton  Friend,  Orange  county. 
Sara  Elizabeth  Grlfllng,  Suffolk  county. 


Mary  Elizabeth  Major,  Ulster  county. 

Jeanctte  Mould,  Orange  county. 

Helen      Vincentcen      Murray,      Dutchess 

county. 
Margaret     Stevella     O'Connor,     Dutchess 

county. 
Alice  Townsend  Penny,  Suffolk  county. 
Edna  Clyner  Requa,  Rockland  county. 
Fanny  Maria  Roosa,  Ulster  county. 
Arthur  Ezra  Rose,  Ulster  county. 
Gertrude  Pauline  Ryall,  Albany  county. 
Frances  Minnie  Shaler,  Greene  county. 
Maude  Sheely,  Ulster  county. 
Sara      Frances       Simpson,      Westchestsr 

county. 


Margaret  Elizabeth  Haley,  Warren  county.  Martha  Mary  Smith,  Rfchmond  county. 


Elizabeth  Ronle  Hall,  Orange  county. 
Edna  Isabel  Jones,  Oswego  county. 
Eva  Hope  Kelly,  New  York  county. 
Frances  Lucille  Kerr,  Rockland  county. 
Helen  V.  Killeen,  Dutchess  county. 


German  Snyder.   Columbia  county. 
Jessie  Speirs,  Westchester  county. 
Phebe  Annette  Watson,  Warren  county. 
Edith  Adelle  Wells,  Suffolk  county. 
Estella  Wilson,  Westchester  county. 


Elementary  English  course 


Ida  Cynthia  Baldwin,  Broome  county. 
Minnie  Rowland  Bishop,  Suffolk  county. 
Anna  Bertha  Callahan,  Madison  county. 
Anna  May  Hull,  Oswego  county. 
Lola  Sarah  Lovejoy,  Otsego  county. 


Elizabeth  Anita  O'Leary,  Queens  county. 
Amanda  Starr,   Columbia  county. 
George  DuBols  Stilwell,  Ulster  county. 
Metta  Tompkins,  Westchester  county. 
Ida  Ann  Van  Sickle,  Orange  county. 


Receipts 

In  hands  of  local  board  July  31,  1897 

Received  for  maintenance 

Received  for  tuition 

Received  from  supervisor 

Received  from  state  for  Indian  pupil. 

Total 


|0  00 

21,794  92 

1,243  71 

540  90 

100  00 


123,679  53 
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Payments 

Paid  for  teachers'  salaries |15,500  00 

Paid  for  janitor 800  00 

Paid  for  library,  text  books  and  apparatus 1,079  75 

Paid  for  Indian  pupil 100  00 

Paid  for  all  other  expenses 6,199  78 


Total 123,679  53 


Recapitulation 
Total  receipts |23,679  63 


Estimate  of  the  necessary  current  expenses  for  salaries  and 
for  maintenance  for  the  year  commencing  August  1,  1898 

For  salaries  of  teachers |16,300  00 

Far  salary  of  engineer  and  janitor 800  00 

For  books,  apparatus  and  periodicals 1,200  00 

For  repairs  and  improvements 1,000  00 

For  furniture  and  repairing  same 600  00 

For  fuel,  lights  and  water  rent 1,200  00 

For  other  exx)enses 5,000  00 

Total 126,100  00 

Less  estimated  amount  tuition 1,600  00 


124,500  00 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK    ) 
County  op  Ulster         ) 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  president  of  the  local  board,  and  Solomon 
Deyo,  secretary,  being  duly  affirmed,  say,  and  each  for  himself 
says,  that  he  has  examined  the  foregoing  exhibits  of  receipts 
and  exx)enditures,  and  that  he  believes  the  same  to  be  correct. 

ALBERT  K.  SMILEY, 

president 
Affirmed  before  me  this  8th 
day  of  October,  1898 

Sanpord  a.  Cross, 

notary  public 

SOLOMON  DEYO, 

seeretary 
Affirmed  before  me  this  6th 
of  October,  1898 

John  Schmid, 

notary  public 
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ONEONTA 


Annual  report  op  the  local  board  of  the  state  normal  and 

training  school  at  Onbonta 

Local  board 

No  change  has  occnrred  in  the  local  board  since  the  last  re- 
port. The  members  of  the  board  as  at  present  organized  are  aB 
follows:  William  H.  Morris,  president,  Oneonta;  Hon.  Hartford 
D.  Nelson,  secretary,  Oneonta;  David  Whipple,  treasurer,  One- 
onta; Hon.  Walter  L.  Brown,  Oneonta;  Hon.  James  Stewart, 
Oneonta;  George  I.  Wilber,  Oneonta;  Eugene  Raymond,  Brook- 
lyn; Reuben  Reynolds,  Oneonta;  Willard  E.  Yager,  Oneonta; 
George  Kirkland,  Oneonta;  Frederick  A.  Mead,  Albany;  Hon. 
Hobart  Krum,  Schoharie. 

Faculty 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Dr.  James  M.  Milne,  principal, 
retired  and  Dr.  Percy  I.  Bugbee  was  elected  to  that  position. 
The  following  members  of  the  faculty  presented  their  resigna- 
tions: Anna  Gertrude  Childs,  Harriet  A.  Gates,  Charles  J. 
Staples,  Beulah  James  Carpenter.  To  fill  the  vacancies  made 
by  these  resignations,  the  following  were  elected:  Mrs.  Helen  B. 
Bridge,  Potsdam;  Katharine  C.  Van  Allen,  Delmar;  Mrs.  Elisa- 
beth Weingand  Blackall,  Oneonta;  Helen  C.  Fritts,  Painted  Post. 

The  faculty  as  now  constituted  is  as  follows: 

Percy  I.  Bugbee,  A.  M.,  D.  Sc.  principal,  didactics. 

Arthur  M.  Curtis,  B.  S.  mathematics. 

Edwin  F.  Bacon,  Ph.  B.  modern  languages. 

Frank  D.  Blodgett,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  ancient  languages. 

Howard  Lyon,  A.  B.,  M.  S.  sciences. 

Charles  A.  Schumaker,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.  English. 

Kate  M.  Denison,  methods. 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Bridge,  music  and  criticism. 

Katherine  C.  Van  Allen,  drawing  and  criticism. 

Frances  A.  Hurd,  science,  writing  and  criticism. 

Wincha  L.  Collom,  physical  culture,  reading  and  expression. 

Gertrude  Coddington,  A.  B.  assistant  mathematics  and  lan- 
guages. 
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Frances  Tappan,  science  and  general  assistant. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Blackall,  model  teaching,  principal  of  inter- 
mediate department. 

Cora  H.  Petit,  criticism,  principal  primary  department. 
Florence  M.  Matteson,  history  and  criticism. 
Genevieve  Ingersoll,  Latin  and  criticism. 
Helen  C.  Fritts,  criticism  and  model  teaching. 

Graduates  of  the  Oneonta  state  normal  and  training  school 
for  the  year  ending  June  28,  1898: 

Normal  graduates 
Classical  course 

Jessica  Wright  Banta,  West  Oalway.  Mabel  Dudley,  Augusta. 

Inez  Benedict  Batei,  Oneonta.  Grace  Lovejoy  Dunning,  Palmyra. 

Effa  Mae  Bice,  Oneonta.  Elsa  Mae  Edgett,  South  New  Berlin. 

Joshua  Gregory  Boomhour,  Delhi.  Hanrey  Benjamin  Fish,  Oneonta. 

Orval  Theodore  Butler,  Cralg-e-Clare.  Inez  Izetta  Gay,  North  Franklin. 

Mary  Frances  Corson,  Palmyra.  Helen  May  Gordon,  CoblesklU. 

Lula  Mabel  Dibble.  Oneonta.  Ford   Hopkins   Herrlck,    Catatonk. 

William  Warren  Dimmlck,  Margaret ville.  Agnes  M.  Herrlngton.  Hoosick  Falls. 

Albert  Lucius  Hitchcock,   Oneonta.  Ellaklm  Reed  Pierce,  Oneonta. 

Burton  James  Hotaling,  Oneonta.  Walter  Lawrence  Pouter,  Walden. 

EMna  La  Pearl  Kenyon,  Oneonta.  Mary  Gertrude  Pratt,  New  Berlin. 

Ehidora  Louise  Klrby,  Balnbrldge.  Florence  May  Purdy,  Haverstraw. 

Lioubelle  Knlffln,  Blnghamton.  Ely  Katharine  Qulnby,  Morris. 

Anna  Sheldon  McDonald,  Oneonta.  Horace  Durston  Rickard,  Jordan. 

Henry  Grattan  McDonough,  N«w  York.  Mary  Jane  Eliza  Russell,  Oneonta. 

Bra  Mabel  McLaury,  Stamford.  Anna  Belle  Schermerhorn,  Oneonta. 

Harriet  Tuttle  McLean,  Windham.  Mary  B.  Scott.  Oneonta. 

Emily  Augusta  McNalr,  Mount  Morris.  Chauncey  Milton  Slncerbeaux.  MoraTla. 

Mary  Martha  Marsters.  Sherburne.  Samuel  A.  Smith,  Spring  Valley. 

Frederick  Joseph  Mason.  Oneonta.  Thomas  Philip  Smith,  Central  Bridge. 

Elizabeth  Miller,  Roxbury.  Maude  Jeannette  Southwlck,  Sherbuma. 

Florence  Chester  Miller,  Livingston.  Edna  Janet  Spofford,  Dolgerllle. 

Elizabeth  Anna  Muir,  Blnghamton.  Clara  Dartt  Sterens,  Oneonta. 

Edward  D.  Myers,  MargaretTllle.  Florence  Richmond  Taber,  West  Oneonta. 

Bert  E.  Odell,  MoraTla.  Francos  Maude  Tichbome,  Mount  VemoB. 

Frank  Pattengill,  Lena.  Gertrude  M.  Traphagen,  Lodi  Oentre. 

Ada  M.  Personius,  Waveily.  Maude  Williamson,  Palmyra. 

Grace  Raymond  Wright,  Marcy. 

Scientific  course 

Orson  Chester  Babbit,  DeRuyter.  Laura  Ostrom  Favllle,  Dolgevllle. 

GeneYiere  Amelia  Burr,  Patchogue.  Jessica  Clark  Reld,  Cold  Spring. 

Elizabeth  Coates,  Oneonta.  Leon  Elisha  Robinson,  Oneonta. 

John  Storrs  Cotton,  Burnt  Hills.  Myra  Blanche  Smith,  E^ast  Worcester. 

Julia  A.  Spencer,  Oneonta. 

English  course 

Florence   OeneTlere  Barnes,   Cooperstown  Anna  Marguerita  Bouck.  Fultonham. 

Junction.  Frank  Marcellas  Boyce,  Jr.  East  Schodack. 

Bllzab«tli  Bmily  Btvdsare,  Oneida.  Mima  Ellen  Caldwell,  Kortright. 
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English  course  —  concluded 

Sarah  CoDBidlne,  Hlllsdala.  Burr  Jay  Merriam,  Lisle. 

Harriet  Coraoci,  Palmyra.  Alpha  Mussey,  Johnstown. 

Grace  Alena  Covllle,  Cortland.  Charlotte  Browning  Page,  EUirlYille. 

J«annette  Blisaheth  Cox,   Oneonta.  Jesse  B.  Palmer,  Deposit. 

Dida  Adeline  Culver.  West  Oneonta.  Frank  Pashley,  OarrattsYille. 

Bllsworth  LeGrand  DeMonie,  Oneonta.  Frances  Adella  Phelps,  Oneonta. 

James  Abraham  Dugan,  Schoharie.  Ina  Daisy  Porter,  St  JohnsTille. 

Frlnda  May  Finch,  South  Otselic.  Gertrude  Geraldine  Rathbon,  Warren. 

Marjory  Caroline  Finley,  Palmyra.  Caroline    Antoinette    RoMnson,    RichflelA 

Arthur  Byer  Firman,  Oneonta.  Springs. 

Celia  Hall,  Liberty  Falls.  Mabel  Ellen  Robinson,  Sidney. 

Mary  Lillian  Hanford,  Galway.  Atala  Elizabeth  Rogers,  Greene. 

Mary  Lois  Hart,  Candor.  Mary  Eliza  Rowledge,  West  Galway. 

William  Elliott  Hastings,  Boyina  Centre.    Maude  Alberta  Slocum,  Prospect. 

Clara  Louise  Hillsley.  Binghamton.  Ida  May  Tallmadge,  Union. 

Bdna  Hollingworth.  Utica.  Edna  Bentley  Terwilllger,  EHenrllle. 

Bdwln  Morrell  Hopkins,  West  Laurens.  Carolyn  Nette  Thorne,  Eaton. 

Margaret   Katherine   Mary    Kearney,    Ca-  Charles  E.  Thome,  Eteton. 

naan  Four  Comers.  Jenny  Tyndall.  Bridgehampton. 

Lena  E.  King,  Cambridge.  Charles  D.  Vosburgh,  Canajoharie. 

Minna  Krom,  High  Falls.  Grace  Estelle  Vosburgh,  Canajoharie. 

Caroline  Lenehan,  North  Salem.  Mary  Melissa  Wells,  Oneonta. 

Amy  Eleanor  Lengfeld.  Broadalbin.  Julia  Marie  West,  Oneonta. 

Maxlon  R.  Lockwood,  Weedsport.  Mary  Agnes  WUcox,  Port  Leyden. 
Ethel  Maude  McLean,  Elmira. 

Receipts 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  1,  1897 . .  |837  0& 

Amount  received  from  the  state  (general) 25,000  OO 

Amount  received  from  tuition 1,277  50 

Total 127,114  5ft 

Disbursements 

Teachers'  wages f  19,750  OO^ 

Janitor  and  engineer 1,400  OO^ 

Repairs  and  improvements 391  3& 

Library,  text-book  and  apparatus 510  80 

Incidental  expenses 4,420  7^ 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board,  July  31,  1898. . .  641  5^ 

Total 127,114  56^ 


Attendanee 

Total  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  past 

year  in  normal  department 

Total  number  registered  in  academic  department. 
Total  number  registered  in  the  school  of  practice. 


491 

32 

19a 


119 
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Summary  of  graduates 

Number  of  graduates  from  normal  department 

during  the  past  year 116 

Total  number  of  graduates  from  normal  depart- 
ment    667 


An  estimate  of  the  necessary  running  expenses  for  the  year 
•ending  July  31,  1900. 

For  salary  of  faculty *  |21,700  00 

For  salaries  of  janitor  and  engineer 1,400  00 

Painting  of  buildings 1,200  00 

Interior  repairs 500  00 

Library 1,000  00 

Fuel  and  gas 2,000  00 

Text-books 500  00 

Incidentals 2,000  00 

Total ?30,300  00 


} 


«TATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
Otsego  county 

William  H.  Morris  being  duly  sworn  doth  depose  and  say, 
that  he  is  president  of  the  local  board  of  the  normal  and  training 
school  at  Oneonta.  That  the  foregoing  report  is  true  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge,  information  and  belief. 

WILLIAM  H.  MORRIS 
€wom  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
October  18th,  1898 

Hartford  D.  Nelson, 

notary  public 
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OSWEGO 


Annual  bbpobt  of  the  Oswego  state  normal  and  tbainino 

SCHOOL  FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEAB  ENDING  SbPTBHBBB  30,  1898 

Local  boabd 

Members  of  the  local  board  as  at  present  iMrganized: 

Oilbert  Mollison,  president;  Joiin  Dowdle,  secretary;  TheodCHre 

Irwin,  treasurer;  Frederick  O.  Olarke,  Alanson  S.  Page,  Jdm  C. 

Ghurchill,  S.  Mortimer  Coon,  Qeorge  T.  Clark,  Lawrence  Clancy, 

Edwin  Allen,  George  B.  Sloan,  John  A.  Place,  Washington  T. 

Henderson. 

Faculty 

Isaac  B.  Poncher,  A.  M.  Albany  state  normal  college,  princii>al. 

Walker  G.  Rappleye,  B.  S.  Cornell  university,  Oswego  state 
normal  and  training  school — arithmetic^  algebra,  geometry  and 
trigonometry.  ' 

Charles  B.  Scott,  A.  M.  Rutgers  college,  New  Jersey,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan — physical  geography,  astronomy,  geology  and 
mineralogy,  and  methods  in  nature  work;  in  charge  of  nature 
work  in  school  of  practice. 

Charles  S.  Sheldon,  Oswego  state  normal  and  training  school — 
botany,  zoology  and  chemistry. 

Richard  K.  Piez,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  institute — drawings 
mannual  training,  physics,  and  methods  of  teaching  drawing 
and  form. 

Amos  W.  Farnham,  Oswego  state  normal  and  training  school — 
methods  of  teaching  geography  and  arithmetic,  superintendent  of 
school  of  practice,  school  economy  and  school  law. 

Rev.  Philip  Xelson  Meade,  Virginia  theological  seminary — 
Greek  and  Latin. 

Mary  E.  Laing,  Oswego  state  normal  and  training  school — 
philosophy  and  history  of  education,  ethical  culture,  methods  of 
teaching  English  grammar  and  reading. 

Caroline  L.  G.  Scales,  Wellesley  college — ^history,  literature, 
rhetoric  and  composition,  and  methods  of  teaching  United  States 
history. 

Lydia  E.  Phoenix,  M.  A.,  M.  O.  state  normal  school,  Mansfield, 
Pa.;  Oberlin  college;  Emerson  college  of  oratory,  Boston,  Mass. — 
reading,  physical  culture,  vocal  muJ^ic,  and  physaology  and  hygiene.. 
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Mary  H.  McElroy,  Osfwego  state  normal  and  training  school- 
principal  of  senior  department  of  school  of  practice,  critio  m 
school  of  practice,  and  assistant  in  composition  and  rhetoric. 

Mary  L.  O'Geran,  Oswego  state  normal  and  training  school — 
principal  of  junior  school  of  practice,  assistant  teacher  of  draw- 
ing, penmcmship,  and  critic  in  dchool  of  practice. 

Annie  L.  Harwood^  Oswego  state  normal  and  training  school; 
Oberlin  college — English  grammar,  assistant  in  literature  and 
history,  and  critic  in  literature  and  history  in  school  of  practice. 

Amanda  P.  Funnelle,  Oswego  state  normal  and  training  school 
— ^principal  of  kindergarten  department,  and  teacher  of  kinder- 
garten methods. 

Laura  Victoria  Alexander,  Os\fego  ^ate  normal  and  training 
school;  Vassar  college — Latin  and  German, 

Jeannette  Grossen,  Academic  Francaise  des  Etats  Unis,  also 
diplomas  granted  in  Nenchatel  and  Holland — French. 

Mary  O.  Bainey,  Oswego  kindergarten  training  course — assist- 
ant in  kindergarten. 

Harriet  E.  Stevens,  Oswego  state  normal  and  training  school — 
physical  culture,  principal  of  primary  department  in  school  of 
practice,  and  critic  in  €K^hool  of  practice. 

Catherine  A.  Hayes,  Oswego  9tate  normal  and  training  school 
— general  assistant  and  critic  in  school  of  practice. 

Carrie  V.  Sinnamon,  Oswego  State  normal  and  training  school^ — 
librarian,  and  assistant  in  school  of  practice.  > 

Graduates 
List  of  graduates  for  the  term  ending  February  2,  1898 

Cldssical  course 

LiOUlBe  Janet  Cooke.  Ella  Place  Dennlson. 

Ellzabetli  V.  Darrow.  Marie  Olney. 

Lucy  O.  Smith. 

Scientific  course 

Sabina  Irene  Cabalin.  Frances  M.  Montgomery. 

BngUsh  course 

Acnea  B.  Andrua.  Jennie  E.  Hlchman. 

Alice  Blckford.  Daisy  A.  Newell. 

EsteUa  M.  Brown.  George  A.  Newton. 

Anna  O.  Bgan.  Elizabeth  A.  Northrup. 

Edith  L.  Fairehild.  Gertrude  C.   Oliver. 

Mary  C.  Flnnegan.  Zaida  Packard. 

SarJkh  E.  Grant  Katharine  McPutnam. 

Edwapd  D.  Oriawold.  Minnie  W.  Raynor. 

Helen  Mary  Halre.  Elizabeth  T.  Smith. 

Edna  J.  Hallock.  Ida  M.  Smith. 

Ada  M.  Ik  Hamilton.  Anna  E.  Strong. 

Elizabeth  P.  Hartaon.  Nellie  M.  Whiffen. 

David  M.  Williams. 
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Maiy  B.  McMaster. 


Katherlne  E.  Becker. 


Kindergarten  course 

Sara  Maude  Read. 

Kindergarten-prinKiry  course 

Emma  A.  Daugberty. 


List  of  gradnateB  for  the  term  ending  June  28, 1898 


English  course 


Etheljn  Blanche  Adams. 

MUlle  A.  Allen. 

J.  Beecher  Armstrong. 

Ella  Maude  Baker. 

Sara  Anne  Baker. 

Mabel  E.  Black. 

Homer  Lawrence  Bretsch. 

Lillian  H.  Cannon. 

Winifred  May  Collins. 

Anna  Howard  Conner. 

Helen  Anna  Crawford. 

Marlon  Louise  Dower. 

Anna  Marie  Dunn. 

Irene  Gardner. 

Llna  Belle  Olbbs. 

Helena  A.  Gill. 

Martha  C.  Grant. 

Mary  Gregg. 

Clara  Lula  Grigson. 

Edward  B.  Hawks. 

Mary  Heagerty. 

Ada  Curtis  Terry. 

Edith  Antoinette  Tompkins. 

Ella  Balrd  Wagner. 

Nellie  Louise  Weeks. 


Isabelle  Frost. 


Laura  Victoria  Alexander. 
Clara  Brannan  Burton. 
Mary  Doddridge  Burton. 


Ruth  Christine  Hoffman. 
Myra  Isabel  Hutchinson. 
Mary  Ellen  Kelly. 
Lina  Lyman  Loyeridge. 
Isabelle  McCaffrey. 
Mary  Louise  Meagher. 
Mary  Teressa  O'Connor. 
Lucy  M.  Olirer. 
Lida  Angeline  Phillips. 
John  Lane  Phoenix. 
Anna  Mae  Regan. 
Fanny  F.  Rhoades. 
Marion  Adelaide  Ripley. 
Winifred  J.  Sarr. 
Mary  J.  Sheridan. 
Jennie  L.  Simpson. 
Elizabeth  Catherine  Simpson. 
Clara  V.  Smith. 
L.  Grace  Snyder. 
Julia  Mary  Sweeney. 
Mary  Grace  Taylor. 
Carrie  Frances  Westfall. 
Jessie  Birdcna  Wilcox. 
Ida  Emma  Myers  Willis. 
Sherman  Francis  Worster. 


Scietitific  course 

Anna  May  Scott. 

Classical  course 

Grace  Gertrude  Fuller. 
Frances  Louise  Macgregor. 
Jr'sslo  Strong  Munger. 
Anna  T.  Sullivan. 


Kindergarten  training  course 


Sarah  May  Allington. 
Gertrude  M.  Bamber. 
Elizabeth  M.  Churchman. 


Marcia  Grace  Derby. 
Mabol   Sweetman  Feeney. 
Bessie  M.   Scolfield. 
Ella  Elizabeth  Winslow. 


Kindergarten  and  primary  course 


Clara  Brannan  Burton. 
Helen  M.  L.  Cavelller. 
Clara  Margaret  Gittlns. 


L.  Estelle  Appleton. 
Ella  M.  Reardon  Balrd. 


Lily  Mather  Lathrop. 

Mary  Mr-ad. 

Emma  F.  Robinson. 

Critic  course 

Ina   Elizabeth   Blodgett. 
Almlna  George. 
Florence   Mary  Sweeney. 
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summabt  of  graduates 

Number  of  graduates  from  the  normal  department  daring 

the  past  year 86 

Total  number  of  graduates  from  normal  department 2,038 

Number  of  graduates  from  kindergarten  department  dur- 
ing the  past  year 9 

Total  number  since  the  organization  of  the  school 141 

Total  number  of  graduates  since  the  organization  of  the  . 
school 2,179 

^       ■  -• 
Attbndangb 

Total  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  past  year  in 

the  normal  department 369 

Average  number  in  attendance  during  the  past  year 332 

Total  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  school  of  practice. .  533 

Average  number  in  attendance  during  the  past  year 435 


t 


Detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 

THE   TEAR 

Receipts 

Amount  received  from  the  state f 25,000  00 

Amount  received  from  tuition 2,237  50 

Amount    received     from    regents    of    university 

(library) 200  00 

Total 127,437  50 

Disbursements 

Teachers'  wages |17,950  00 

Janitor 584  00 

Repairs  and  improvements 1,682  25 

Apparatus 113  16 

Library 1,088  31 

Text  books 299  52 

Incidental  expenses 5,720  26 


Total 127,437  50 

12 
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An  estimate  of  the  necessary  running  expenses  for  the  year 

ENDING  September  80, 1900 


^ 


For  salary  of  faculty |19,950  00 

For  salary  of  janitor 584  00 

For  salary  of  assistant  janitor 200  00 

For  library 1,000  00 

For  apparatus 1,000  00 

For  text  books 300  00 

For  periodicals 50  00 

For  repairs  and  improvemeiits 1,275  00 

For  improvement  of  grounds 50  00 

For  insurance 260  00 

For  coal 1,300  00 

For  gas 329  71 

For  electric  light 100  00 

For  furniture 400  00 

For  labor  and  care  of  grounds 50  00 

Incidental  expenses 4,568  29 

f31,407  00 

Deduct  possible  tuitions 2,000  00 

^9,407  00 


The  above  statement  or  estimate  is  based  upon  contracts  already 
entered  into  by  the  local  board  with  teachers,  repairs  required  for 
the  preservation  of  the  building,  and  the  expenditures  incurred  in 
former  years. 

GILBERT  MOLLISON, 

JOHN  DOWDLE, 

secretary 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,     ) 
City  and  County  op  Oswego   \ 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Gilbert  Mollison  and  John 
Dowdle  and  made  affidavits  that  they  signed  the  above  statement 
and  that  it  is  correct. 

WILLIAM  H.  QUINGLEY, 

commisHoner  of  dceds^ 
October  25,  1898 
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PLATTSBURGH 


Eighth  annual  rbpobt  of  thb  local  boakd  of  managbrs  of  thb 

8TATB  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT  PlATTSBURGH 

Local  board 

Since  the  date  of  the  la^t  report  a  change  in  the  membership 
of  the  board  of  managers  has  been  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Hon.  William  C.  Stevens,  of  Malone,  and  the  appointment  of  Hon. 
John  M.  Wever,  of  Plattsburgh,  to  succeed  him. 

The  organization  of  the  board  remains  the  same.  The  following 
is  its  present  constitution: 

Hon.  John  B.  Riley,  president,  Plattsburgh;  Hon.  Everett  O. 
Baker,  secretary,  Plattsburgh;  Hon.  George  S.  Weed,  treasurer, 
Plattsburgh;  Hon.  Alexander  Bertrand,  Plattsburgh;  Hon. 
Henry  G.  Burleigh,  Whitehall;  Hon.  Alfred  Guibord,  Platts- 
burgh; Charles  F.  Hudson,  Plattsburgh ;  Hon.  S.  Alonzo  Kellogg, 
Plattsburgh;  David  Sherwood  Kellogg,  A.  M.  Plattsburgh;  Hon. 
Kowland  C.  Kellogg,  Ellzabethtown ;  Hon.  Stephen  Moffitt, 
Plattsburgh;  Hon.  Lucian  L.  iShedden,  Plattsburgh;  Hon.  John 
M.  Wever,  Plattsburgh. 

Faculty 

On  the  firdt  of  March  Mrs.  Sara  F.  Bliss,  principal  of  the  school 
of  practice,  waa  given  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  to  make  a  trip  abroad;  and  Miss  Lucy  E.  Tracy  was  ap- 
pointed acting-principal  and  Miss  Jessie  Davenport  critic  for  the 
same  period.  The  appointment  of  Miss  Davenport  has  since  been 
made  permanent.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Miss  Alice  E.  Bobbins, 
teacher  of  modern  languages,  and  Miss  Theodora  Kyle,  teacher  of 
history,  literature  and  rhetori-c^  resigned,  the  former  to  engage 
in  college  settlement  work  and  the  latter  to  be  married.  Dr. 
Cha^.  Bivier  was  chosen  to  succeed  Miss  Bobins  as  teacher  of 
Fiench,  and  the  following  transfers  took  place:  Geo.  K.  fiaw- 
kins  from  the  department  of  mathematics  to  that  of  history,  litera- 
ture and  rhetoric,  and  Horace  H.  Southwick  from  the  department 
of  ancient  languages  to  that  of  mathematics.  A.  Wilhelm 
Boesche  was  then  chosen  as  teacher  of  Latin,  Greek  and  German. 

The  corps  of  instructors  as  constituted  at  this  date  comprises 
the  following: 

Edward  N.  Jones,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  (Hamilton),  didactics. 

Geo.  H.  Hudeon,  vice-principal,  sciences. 
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Oteo.  K.  Hawkins,  A.  M.  (Union)^  history,  literature  and  rhetorio. 

Horace  H.  Bonthwick,  A.  M.  (LaFajette),  mathematics. 

A.  Wilhelm  Boesche,  A.  M.  (Hamilton),  Latin,  Greek  and  Oer- 
man. 

Chas,  Rivier^  D.  S.  (Strasbourg),  French. 

Eliza  Kellas,  methods. 

Josephine  A.  Greene,  drawing  and  penmanship. 

Alice  L.  O'Brien,  elocution  and  physical  culture. 
Margaret  M.  Gajrity,  music. 

Sara  F.  Bliss,  principal  of  school  of  practice. 

Lucy  E.  Tracy,  critic,  geography  methods. 

Louise  A.  Perry,  critic. 

Jessie  Davenport,  critic. 

Maude  C.  Stewart,  kindergarten.  ^ 

Anne  J.  (VBrien,  assistant  secretary  and  librarian. 


Graduatss  for  the  ybar  1897-98 
Classical  course 

Frank  O.  Agnew,  W«8t  PlatUburgh.  *    Charles  K.  O'Hagan,  Plattsburgh. 

Claribel  Blaka,  Swanton,  Vt.  Anna  Reynolds,  Chateaugay. 

Mabelle  Knowles,  Plattsburgh.  Paul  L.  Reynolds,  Putnam. 

Vlda  M.  Lapelle,  Swanton,  Vt.  Arthur  D.  Robinson,  Street  Road. 

Mabel  H.  Weir,  Argyle. 

Scientific  course 

Sarah  A.  Douglass,  Chateaugay.  Kate  E.  Hull.  Plattsburgh. 

English  course 

Julia  A.  C.  Breen,  Werertown.  Elizabeth  F.  Johnson.  Plattsburgh. 

Nellie  Blackburn,  South  Glens  Falls.  Katherine  McOinn,  Hadley. 

Letltia  H.  Dixon,  Thomson.  Bertha  E.  Obenauer,  Middle  Falls; 

Cora  L.  Dusham,  West  Chazy.  Elizabeth  C.  Reynolds,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Sarah  Fitzpatrlck,  Saratoga  Springs.  Florence  Rowe,  Keeseville. 

Bertha  E.  Gale,  Plattsburgh.  Ollie  G.  Saunders,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Winella  Graham,  Putnam.  Mary  E.  Seckner,  Galway. 
Josephine  Harrington,  Saratoga  Springs.      Marian  I.  Snyder,  Argyle. 

Kindergarten  and  primary  course 

Alice  E.  Banker,  Plattsburgh.  Anna  M.  McKeefe,  Plattsburgh. 

Mabel  Garritt.  Keeseville.  Mary  E.  Sullivan.  Plattsburgh. 

Attendance 

Whole  number  of  normal  students 171 

Average  attendance  of  normal  students 182 

Whole  number  of  model  school  students 163 

Average  attendance  of  model  school  students 137 
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Financial  statement 
Receipts 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board,  August  1,  1897. .  f  1,367  11 

Amount  received  from  the  state  year  ending  July 

31,  1898   20,800  00 

Amount  received  for  tuition  in  the  several  depart- 
ments during  «aid  year 1,611  50 

Amount  received  from  all  other  sources  during 

said  year 10  46 


Total 123,789  07 


Paj/men-ts 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries |16,400  00 

Amount  paid  for  janitor 965  00 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  appar- 
atus   1,395  15 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements  on 

buildings  and  grounds 1,372  47 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals  and  other  expenses 

not  above  enumerated 2,931  79 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  July  31,  1898 724  66 


Total ?23,789  07 


E8tim(tte8  far  1899-1900 

Teachers'  salaries |16,200  00 

Librarian 500  00 

Janitor 800  00 

Care  of  grounds 300  00 

Fuel 1,500  00 

Light 400  00 

Water  rent 225  00 

Library,  text-books  and  apparatus 1,200  00 

Bepairs,  supplies  and  incidentals 1,000  00 

Sanitary  and  other  necessary   improvements  to 

grounds 1,000  00 


Total 123,125  00 

Le«8  estimated  amount  of  tuition 825  00 

?22,300  00 
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(Bounty  of  Clinton 


.  John  B.  Riley,  president  of  the  local  board,  and  Everett  C. 
Baker,  secretary,  being  duly  sworn,  say,  and  each  for  himself 
eays,  that  he  has  examined  the  foregoing  report  and  that  he  be- 
lleyes  the  same  to  be  correct. 

JOHN  B.  RILEY, 

president 

EVERETT  C.  BAKER, 

secretary 
^worn  to  before  me    this  7th 
day  of  November,  1898 

Wm.  L.  Pattison, 

notary  public 
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POTSDAM 


Twenty-ninth  annual  report  op  the  local  board  op  the  state 

normal  and  training  school  at  Potsdam 

Local  board 

^o  change  has  been  occurred  in  the  membership  or  officers  of 
the  board  during  the  year.  It  is  composed  at  present  of  the  fol- 
lowing members:  Gen.  E.  A.  Merritt,  LL.  D.  president;  Hon.  J. 
G.  Mclntyre,  A.  M.  secretary;  George  H.  Sweet,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 
treasurer;  Jesse  Reynolds,  M.  D.  Hon.  John  I.  Gilbert,  A.  M., 
LL.  D.  Hon.  William  R.  Weed,  Hon.  John  A.  Vance,  Thomas 
Spratt,  esq.  George  W.  P.  Smith,  A.  B. 

Faculty 

At  the  annual  meeting  Mr.  Henry  A.  Watkins  tendered  his 
resignation  as  leader  of  the  orchestra.  The  vacancy  has  not  been 
filled. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  faculty,  with  their 
respective  departments: 

Thomas  B.  Stowell,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  principal,  history  and  phil- 
osophy of  education. 

Amelia  Morey,  preceptress,  English  language,  methods. 

Warren  Mann,  A.  M.  natural  sciences,  methods. 

Edward  W.  Flagg,  A.  M.  history,  English  literature,  rhetoric. 

Ida  B.  Steyer,  French,  German,  methods. 

Jane  F.  Butrick,  principal  primary  department,  primary 
methods. 

Julia  Ettie  Crane,  vocal  music,  methods. 

Freeman  H.  Allen,  Ph.  B.  arithmetic,  American  history, 
methods. 

Sarah  V.  ChoUar,  Ph.  B.  botany,  composition,  physiography. 

James  M.  Graves,  algebra,  school  law,  grammar,  methods. 

Stansbury  Norse,  drawing,  methods. 

Willis  E.  Bond,  A.  B.  mathematics,  geology,  astronomy, 
methods. 

Ola  Esterly,  reading,  physical  culture,  methods. 

G.  A.  Rosegrant,  A.  B.  Greek,  Latin,  methods. 

Adelaide  Norris,  principal  intermediate  department,  geogra- 
phy, methods. 
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Nora  Belle  Whitney,  mathematics,  English,  criticism. 
Alice     A.     Bristol,     principal     kindergarten,     kindergarteo 
methods. 
F.  E.  Hathorne,  piano,  organ,  harmony. 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Hathorne,  assistant  piano. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Crane  Bryant,  chorus  drill. 
Edith  Austin,  theory,  sight  singing. 

Graduat^es 
The  number  of  graduates  during  the  year  is  147. 


Post-graduate  course 


Panlel  Newell  Boynton,  Newport. 
Maria  F^uller.  Hyannia,  Mass. 
Oustavus  S.  Hardy,  Copenhagen. 


Clara  May  Keenan,  Potsdam. 
Susan  Augusta  Putnam,  Potsdam. 
Jennie  Pbippen  Wright,  Potsdam. 


CUissical  course 


Daniel  Newell  Boynton,  Newport. 

Bffle  Estelle  Clark.   Norwood. 

Edward  Sumner  Carr,  Russell. 

Edith  May  Flsk,  Theresa. 

Ira  Morris  Gast,  Potsdam. 

Thomas  Patrick  Gorman,  Chase  Mills. 

Oustavus  S.  Hardy,  Copenhagen. 

Mabel  Lydia  Hobbs.  Ogdensburg. 

Bertha  Elizabeth  Holmes.  Morristown. 

Alice  May  Linde,  Goutremeur. 

Janie  Patterson  MacGregor,  Antwerp. 

Margaret  Isabel  Miller,  South  Hammond. 

Rhoda  Ethelwynne  Morey,  Syracuse. 

Florence  Adhea  Morrow,  Theresa. 


Belva  Sarah  Newton,  Omar. 
John  Edward  O'Brien.  Rossie. 
Leo  O'Brien,  Potsdam. 
Michael  Henry  O'Brien,  Madrid. 
Edith  Lucia  Porteus,  Potsdam. 
Carrie  Amelia  Proctor,  Potsdam. 
Alice  May  Perrlgo.  Potsdam. 
Roy  Sherman  S  to  well,  Potsdam. 
Katherine  May  Tallman,  B.  S.,  Canton. 
Elizabeth  Tansy,  Irvington. 
Myron  James  Van  Ness,  Cobleskill. 
Nettie  Elizabeth  Waterbury.  Sacket's  Har- 
bor. 
Mabel  Charlotte  Whittier,  Potsdam. 


Scientific  course 

Althea  Emogene  Hyde.  Pope's  Mills.  Nellie  Edna  Squire,  Hannawa  Falls. 

English  course 


Florence  Cornelia  Adams,  Bangor. 

Anna  May  Akins.  Lisbon  Centre. 

Flora    Caroline    Ashback,    West    Martins- 

burg. 
Mabel  Lavlnia  Armstrong.  Potsdam. 
Mary  Alexis  Armstrong.  Potsdam. 
Nellie  Esther  Armstrong.  Potsdam. 
Susan  Mary  Bldwell,  Norfolk. 
Oussie  Josephine  Booth,  Purdy's. 
Grace  May  Banister.  Potsdam. 
Grace  Veona  Blood,  Heuvelton. 
Bessie  Philena  Bradford,  Louisrville. 
Silas  Benjamin  Carey,  Potsdam. 
Warren  Norris  Chase,  Racket  River. 
Mary  Irene  Clark.  Canton. 
Elizabeth  Jeannette  Compton,  Potsdam. 
Grace  Connell,  Carthage. 
Anna  Belle  Crowley.  Potsdam. 
Frances  Delia  Chapman,    Potsdam. 


Jennio  Chadeayne.  Sing  Sing. 
Kate  Cornelia  Chittenden,  Massena. 
Ella  Grace  Holton  Clark,  Potsdam. 
Katherine  Margaret  Crowley.  Potsdam. 
Warren  W.  Darling,  Potsdam. 
Ellcnor  Mary  Darrah,  Heuvelton. 
Georgiana  Rhoda  Dayton,  Potsdam. 
Katherine  Elizabeth  Donovan,  Potsdam. 
William  Bernard  Donovan,  Colton. 
Leslie  Isaac  DeLong,  Brushton. 
James  Lionel  Dowsey,  Potsdam. 
Lilla  Theresa  Fay.  Madrid  Springs. 
Laura  Alta  Feltt.  ClintonvlUe. 
Grace  Helen  Foster,  Potsdam. 
Mary   Elmira  Franklin,   Madrid. 
Mildred  Mary  Frauton.  Morley. 
Henry  Clifton  Gouldin,  Parishville. 
Klmlra  Catherine  Grew,  Potsdam. 
Adios  Henry  Glcason.  High  Flats. 
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Rose  Theresa  Hasg&rty,  Buck's  Bridge. 
Nelle  Eliza  Hall,  RaymondyiUe. 
Sarah  Helena  Hammlll,  Brier  Hill. 
Catherine  Mary  Harrlgan.  Canton. 
Josephine  Hayes,  Colton. 
Georgia  Alice  Hayt,  Patterson. 
Bertha  Mac  Humes,  Harrisville. 
Clara  Marie  Jelllco,  Brushton. 
Martha  Bernice  Johnson,  Wlnthrop. 
Blla  Liewls  Jones,  Turin. 
Ethel  EoUne  Keenan.  Potsdam. 
Minnie  Adelaide  Kemp,  Ssrracuse. 
Alice  Augusta  Ketcham,  Shelter  Island. 
Alice  Katherine  Kltta,  Rensselaer  Falls. 
Eva  Hannah  Leary,  North  Lawrence. 
Cornelius  Thomas  Lynch,  Potsdam. 
Johanna  McCarthy,  Potsdam. 
Kathleen  McCormlck,  Canton. 
Nellie  Dalsell  McDowell,  Waddington. 
Luclnda  Arerl  Montondo,  Carthage. 
Carolyn  Estella  Morrell,  LawrenceTille. 
Katherine  Agnes  Mahar,  Molra. 
Katherine  Olive  May,  Potsdam. 
Edith  McElwain,  Fort  Covington. 
Mary  Ida  O'Dwyer,  Potsdam. 


Edith  O'Neil,  St  Regis  Falls. 
Katherine  Caroline  Ollwick.  Ox  Bow. 
Mahel  Esther  Owens.  Poland. 
Gertrude  Qeraldlne  Phair,  Gouverneur. 
Alice  May  Reynolds,  Carthage. 
Florence  May  Richards,  Watertown. 
Frederick  William  Roberts,  Potsdam. 
Abel  Rose,  Tonkers. 
Lulu  Gertrude  Selter,  Three  Mile  Bay. 
Mattie  Anna  Squire,  Hannawa  Falls. 
Marion  Harriet  Story,  North  Tonawanda. 
Edith  May  Streeter,  Pierrepont  Centre. 
Grace  Louisa  Savage,  Morristown. 
Theressa  Estella  Smtthers,  Heuvelton. 
Emma  Rebecca  Stafford.   Potsdam. 
Jessie  Gertrude  Sweet,  Potsdam. 
Erma  Donna  Thompson,  Potsdam. 
Almada  Davies  Thurber,  Ogdensburg. 
Eva  Waldron,  Norfolk. 
Lorena  Sunshine  Western,  Poland. 
Carl  Franklin  Wilber,  Potsdam. 
Althea  Belle  Willis.  Colton. 
Bertha  Ola  Wood.  Massena. 
Jesse  Lewis  Young,  Madrid. 


Kindergarten  course 

Susan  Lura  Eastman,  Potsdam.  Zelia  Amorette  Goodale,  Potsdam. 

Susan  Augusta  Putnam,  Potsdam. 

Academic  cUissical  course 

Clinton  Osborne  Houghton,  Potsdam. 

Academic  English  course 

Mary  Levenworth  Bodman,  Gouverneur.      Julia  Dixon  Fox.  Potsdam. 
Glenn  Charles  Fell,  Potsdam.  Hattle  Estella  Howe,  Potsdam. 

Delbert  Benjamin  Salmon,  Potsdam. 


Special  music  ieachei'S*  course 


Minerva  Anna  Adams,  East  Aurora. 
Rachel  Louise  Bateman,  Perry's  Mills. 
Elisabeth  Clark  Brigham,  Palmyra. 
Anna  May  Brill,  Mooer's  Forks. 
Susan  Lura  Eastman,  Potsdam. 
Gertrude  Ross  Pay,  Potsdam. 
Edith  Graham,  Noblesville,  Ind. 
Mary  Minerva  Hayt,  Brevrater. 
Mary  Esther  Hoover,  Rushville. 
Laura  Ainsworth  Keniston,  Wilton  Centre. 
nL 


Gertrude  Leverich  Knox,  Utica. 
Katherine  Olive  May,  Potsdam. 
Charles  Emerson  Nash,  Clifton  Park. 
Mabelle  Emmogene  Phillips,  Carthage. 
Mary  Sophronia  Phillips,  South  Hammond. 
Pauline  Electa  Phillips.   Morristown. 
Eva  May  Walker,  DeKalb  Junction. 
Fannie  Edith  Walker.  Georgia  Centre,  Vt. 
Nell  Anna  Wells,  Brasher  Falls. 
Helen  May  Woods,  Wlnthrop. 


Piano  course 

Xira  Blossom  BTerett  Lewis,  Potsdam.         Grace  Towne  'Wood.  Nicholville. 


Special  drawing  teachers^  course 


Anna  May  Brill,  Mooer's  Forks. 
Eva  May  Walker,  DeKalb  Junction. 


Nettle  Elizabeth  Waterbury,  Sackefs  Ha 
bor. 
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The  Thomas  S.  Glarkson  prize  in  pedagogics  (flOO)  wa» 
awarded  to  Bessie  Philena  Bradford  of  the  February  class,  and 
to  Boy  Sherman  Stowell  of  the  June  class. 

Annex 

The  annex  to  provide  for  the  kindergarten,  the  reference  lib- 
rary, a  gymnasium  and  laboratories  is  under  process  of  con- 
struction. The  facilities  for  study  and  for  research  will  be 
greatly  increased  by  this  much  needed  addition. 

Total  number  of  graduates  from  the  normal  department  since 
the  organization  of  the  school: 

Male 291 

Female 909 

Total 1,2(» 

Advanced  courses 1,014 

Elementary  (discontinued)   18ft 


Attendance 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  each  of  the  depart- 
ments, respectively,  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1898 

Male         Female  Total 

Normal 169          411  580 

Academic 48          109  157 

Intermediate 67            85  152 

Primary 71            89  160 

Kindergarten 11            11  22 

Total 366          705  1,071 

The  average  attendance: 

Normal 495 

Academic 117 

Intermediate 120 

Primary 128 

Kindergarten 14 

Total 874 
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The  average  age  of  pupils  in  the  normal  department: 

Male 20.10 

Female 20.11 


Receipts 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  1,  1897 . .  |214  55 

Ampunt  received  from  the  state  during  the  year, 
commencing  August  1,  1897,  and  ending  July 
31,  1898,  from  appropriation  for  maintenance. .  25,000  00 

Amount  received  from  state  for  special  appro- 
priation for  same  time 1,100  00 

Amount  received  from  tuition  in  academic  and 

kindergarten  departments  during  the  year 1,528  50 

Total 127,843  05^ 


Expenditures 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  in  the  several 

departments  during  the  year |18,800  00 

Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitor 800  OO 

Amount  paid  for  purchase  of  grounds  (special 

appropriation) 1,100  00 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  appa- 
ratus    990  95 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvement  on 

buildings,  and  improvements  on  grounds 1,142  82* 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals  and  all  other  ex- 
penses not  above  enumerated 4,970  54 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  July  31, 1898 38  74 

Total 127,843  05^ 


Special  appropriation 

Frank  E.  Fay,  Jesse  Reynolds  and  George  H. 
Sweet,  trustees  First  Presbyterian  society  of 
Potsdam,  for  Presbyterian  shed  lot,  and  per- 
fecting title  to  same f  1,100  OO 
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Estimates 

Salaries  of  instructors {20,000  00 

Salaries  of  janitors 1,200  00 

Library,  text-books  and  apparatus 1,500  00 

Coal  and  wood 2,400  00 

Repairs 1,000  00 

Supplies 1,500  00 


Total 127,600  00 

Less  probable  receipts  from  tuition 1,200  00 


Appropriation  needed  |26,400  00 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
St.  Lawrence  county 


( 
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E.  A.  Merritt,  president,  and  John  G.  Mclntyre,  secretary,  of 
the  local  board  of  the  state  normal  and  training  school  at  Pots- 
dam, being  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself  says  that  he  has  ex- 
amined the  foregoing  report  and  believes  the  same  to  be  in  all 
respects  correct  and  just. 

EDWIN  A.  MERRITT, 

president 
JOHN  G.  McINTYRE, 

seeretary 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this 
27th  day  of  October,  1898 

Henry  C.  Curtis, 

notary  public 
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3     REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  ADMISSIONS  TO 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Departmeint  op  Public  Instruction 
Supbrintbndent's  office 

Albany,  June  1,  1898 

Design  of  the  normal  schools 

The  design  of  the  normal  schools  is  to  furnish  trained  teachere 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Conditions  for  appointment 

Candidates  for  appointment  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of 
age^  and  possess  good  health,  good  moral  character,  at  least  aver- 
age ability,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  common  English 
branches. 

* 

Appointments 

All  appointments  for  admission  are  made  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  subject  to  the  required  examina- 
tion or  certificate  of  proficiency,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
several  school  commissioners,  and  city  superintendents  of  schools. 

These  officers  are  relied  upon  to  properly  represent  to  possible 
candidates  the  needs  of  the  public  schools  for  well  equipped 
teachers,  and  the  necessity  of  professional  and  technical  training 
on  the  part  of  all  who  intend  to  teach.  No  better  service  can  be 
rendered  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  by  supervisory 
officers  than  to  lead  desirable  students  to  seek  the  advantages  of 
the  professional  training  schools.  The  normal  schools  of  New 
York  are  unexcelled  by  any  in  the  country.  Their  equipment  and 
facilities  are  being  continually  improved,  and  their  energies  are 
being  more  and  more  exclusively  devoted  to  the  professional  pre- 
paration of  teachers.  Superintendents  and  commissioners  should 
therefor  discriminate  in  making  recommendations.  Through  the 
quality  of  the  work  performed,  through  the  attainments  and  the 
professional  spirit  and  purpose  of  graduates,  rather  than  through 
mere  multiplicity  of  numbers,  can  the  normal  schools  best  pro 
mote  the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  There  is  room  and 
welcome  in  the  normal  schools  for  the  graduates  of  our  best 
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schools,  provided  they  give  promise  of  becoming  successful  teadi- 
ers,  and  possess  the  desire  to  become  such;  but  there  is  no  room 
for  students,  who  have  not  laid  a  thorough  foundation  for  fno- 
fessional  training,  and  who  have  no  well-determined  purpose  con- 
cerning the  matter,  and  no  fair  conception  of  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  of  the  teacher's  occupation. 

FOBM  OF  BBCOMMBNDATION 

The  following  form  of  recommendation  will  be  used,  and  will 
\)e  supplied  from  the  state  department  to  school  commissianera 
and  school  superintendents.  When  filled  out  by  the  school  com- 
missioner or  superintendent  and  signed,  it  should  be  mailed  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  and 
if  the  candidate  is  possessed  of  the  requisite  entrance  qualiflca- 
tions  it  will  be  sent  to  the  school  designated.  No  student  can  be 
appointed  who  is  not  fully  sixteen  years  of  age. 

To  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

I  hereby  recommend of - county 

of aged years,  as  possessing  the  health, 

mental  ability  and  moral  character  requisite  for  an  appointment 
in  the  state  normal  and  training  school  at 

school  commissioner district, 

county  of or,  superintendent,  city  of 

Dated 

NON-RESIDBNTS 

Non-residents  of  the  state  are  not  solicited  or  encouraged  to 
enter  our  normal  schools,  but  such  persons  as  specially  desire  to 
do  so,  and  who  comply  with  the  requirements  for  admission,  may 
"be  admitted  upon  paying  in  advance,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  local 
board,  a  tuition  fee  of  twenty  dollars  per  term  of  twenty  weeks. 

Special  privilbqes  of  normal  pupils 

Tuition  and  the  use  of  text  books  are  free.  Students  will  be 
held  responsible,  however,  for  any  injury  or  loss  of  books.  They 
are  advised  to  bring  with  them,  for  reference,  any  suitable  books 
they  may  have. 

School  ybab 

The  school  year  begins  the  second  Wednesday  of  September. 
School  shall  be  maintained  for  a  period  of  thirty-nine  weeks, 
divided  as  follows:  two  terms  of  nineteen  weeks  each  for  regular 
school  work,  and  one  week  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  for 
examinations  and  commencement  exercises.    Under  this  arrange- 
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ment  no  oommencement  exercises  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the 
first  term.  All  pupils  should  be  present  promptly  at  the  opening 
of  each  term. 

CbBTIFICATDS   of   PR0FICIE)N€Y 

Admission  may  be  gained  without  examination  by  presenting 
any  one  of  the  following  evidences  of  proficiency,  viz :  the  diploma 
of  a  university  or  college  of  a  standing  recognized  by  this  depart- 
ment, a  state  certificate,  a  first  grade  uniform  examination  certi- 
ficate; a  training  class  certificate,  or  second  grade  uniform 
examination  certificate,  in  force;  a  regents  academic  diploma; 
a  diploma  from  a  high  school  having  a  course  of  study 
approved  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  1031,  laws  of  1895;  or 
certificate  from  the  intermediate  department  of  a  state  normal 
school.  [In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  normal 
principals'  meeting,  May  12,  1898,  and  approved  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  certificate  from  intermediate  departments  shall 
be  granted  only  to  such  pupils  of  said  department  as  obtain  a 
standing  of  at  least  80^  in  an  examination  conducted  by  the 
faculty  of  said  school  and  covering  the  subjects  required  for  en- 
trance to  normal  schools,  plus  reading,  drawing,  and  vocal  music] 

Entrance  examinations 

Students  unable  to  present  any  of  the  above-named  diplomas 
or  certificates  can  be  admitted  to  the  normal  schools  of  the  state 
only  upon  passing  the  uniform  entrance  examination  prescribed 
by  this  department.  These  examinations  will  be  held  in  every 
commissioner  district  of  the  state,  and  in  cities  which  have  adopted 
the  uniform  system,  in  connection  with  the  regular  uniform  exam- 
inations in  each  year.  Information  concerning  dates  and  places 
of  examinations  may  be  had  from  the  school  commissioners  and 
city  superintendents,  who  will  have  charge  of  these  examinations 
and  who  will  forward  the  answer  papers  to  this  department. 
Candidates  will  receive  notice  of  the  results  of  the  examination 
in  ample  time  for  presentation  at  the  school  for  the  opening  of  the 
term.  The  standing  acquired  at  all  examinations  within  one  year 
may  be  used  to  enable  the  candidate  to  meet  the  required  entrance 
standard. 

Upon  application  to  this  Department  by  any  candidate  the 
partial  standing  obtained  for  a  first  grade  certificate,  training 
class  certificate,  or  second  grade  certificate,  may  be  applied  toward 
the  requirements  for  a  normal  entrance  examination,  provided 
such  standing  was  earned  within  the  current  year. 

The  subjects  in  which  examinations  are  required  for  entrance 
to  normal  schooto  are: 
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Arithmetic,  geography^  grammar,  composition,  orthographj, 
American  history,  civi)  government,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and 
penmanship.  A  minimum  of  seventy-five  per  cent  will  be  re- 
quired in  all  subjects.  The  questions  in  the  subjects  required  for 
entrance  to  normal  schools  will  be  those  used  in  the  same  subjects 
for  second  grade  certificates  in  the  uniform  examinations. 

Advanced  standing 

Any  student  who  shall  possess  at  entrance  a  diploma  from  some 
reputable  college  or  university,  recognized  by  this  department,  or 
a  state  certificate,  may  be  graduated  at  the  end  of  oine  year's 
attendance  in  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

No  other  student  can  be  graduated  upon  less  than  two  years' 
attendance. 

The  principal  may  give  such  value  to  diplomas  from  colleges 
and  to  state  certificates  as  he  deems  proper. 

In  all  the  sciences  laboratory  work  is  essential  and  must  be 
taken  in  the  school. 

First  grade  certificates — Students  holding  first  grade  certificates 
under  the  uniform  examination  will  be  credited  with  arithmetic^ 
grammar,  American  history  and  civil  government.  This  exception 
shall  not  cover  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects. 

Teachers'  training  class  certificates — Students  holding  teachers' 
training  class  certificates  dated  since  July  31,  1896,  will  receive 
full  credit  on  the  first  year's  work  for  all  subjects  in  the  training 
class  course  except  methods,  history  of  education,  school  manage- 
ment, drawing  and  music. 

Regents  credentials — The  state  normal  schools  may  credit 
regents  credentials  for  any  of  the  following  subjects  which  they 
may  cover  except  methods  of  teaching  the  same;  but  such  subjects 
must  be  component  parts  of  authorized  diplomas  or  certificatefl. 
Pass  cards  will  not  be  accepted. 

Advanced  arithmetic,  advanced  grammar,  elementary  rhetoric, 
zoology,  physiology^  botany,  geology,  physical  geography,  astro- 
nomy, civil  government.  United  States  history,  general  history, 
solid  geometry',  trigonometry,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Latin  proee 
composition.  Anabasis,  Homer,  Greek  prose  composition,  French, 
German. 

Regents  diplomas  or  certificates,  may  be  accepted  in  part  for 
the  following  subjects : 

Plane  geometry,  10  weeks;  physics,  10  weeks;  advanced 
rhetoric,  10  weeks;  algebra,  20  weeks;  chemistry,  10  weeks;  Eng- 
lish literature,  10  weeks. 

Persons  whose  credentials  are  accepted  in  Latin  and  Greek 
are  required  to  take  at  least  ten  weeks  in  Caesar,  five  weeks  in 
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Virgil,  five  weeks  in  Anabasis,  and  five  week-s  in  Homer,  in  class, 
for  methodB  of  teaching  the  subject. 

Persons  whose  two-year  credentials  are  accepted  in  French 
or  German  are  required  to  take  twenty  weeks  of  the  language  in 
the  school. 

Persons  holding  credentials  for  three  books  of  Caesar,  six 
orations  of  Cicero,  six  books  of  Virgil,  one  year's  work  in  French, 
or  one  year's  work  in  German,  are  allow^ed  to  substitute  any  one 
of  these  for  astronomy,  trigonometry  or  advanced  geometry;  and 
to  substitute  Greek,  Roman  and  Engli-sh  history  for  general 
history  in  the  Emglish  course. 

CHARLES  R  SKINNER, 

State  Superintendewt 
13 
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5   MINUTES  OF  NORMAL  PRINCIPALS  COUNCIL 

1897-98 


Council  met  at  Lake  Mohonk,  Wednesday  morning,  Oct. 
6,  1897,  at  11.30  o'clock,  the  following  persons  being  present: 
Principals  Oapen,  Cheney,  James  M.  Milne,  Jones,  Palmer, 
Poucher,  Stowell  and  President  William  J.  Milne. 

Principal  F.  B.  Palmer  was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
the  council,  vice  principal  E.  A.  Sheldon,  deceased.  Principal  P. 
J.  Cheney  was  elected  secretary. 

On  motion  of  principal  James  M.  Milne  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  the  retiring  secretary,  principal  Palmer,  for  the  faithful 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties. 

Moved  by  principal  Capen  and  seconded  by  principal  James 
M.  Milne  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  on 
the  death  of  principal  E.  A.  Sheldon,  late  president  of  this 
council,  to  be  presented  at  this  meeting.    Carried. 

The  chair  appointed  principals  Milne  and  Capen  as  such  com- 
mittee. 

The  following  topics  were  suggested  for  discussion: 

1  Admission  of  pupils  from  the  intermediate  to  the  normal  de- 
partment. 

2  Spelling  and  U.  S.  history  in  normal  schools. 

3  Entrance  examinations  conducted  by  commissioners. 

4  Examination  or  no  examination  for  promotion  in  our  schools 
of  practice. 

5  Submisison  of  academic  courses  of  study  for  approval. 

6  Child  study  and  parents'  meetings. 

7  Regents'  work  for  substitution. 

8  Kindergarten  primary  course. 

9  The  two  years'  attendance  requirement. 

After  considerable  informal  talk  by  members  of  the  council, 
the  meeting  adjourned  for  dinner. 


Wednesday  afternoon 

Council  met  with  the  same  members  present  as  in  the  morning 
and  also  principals  Cassety,  McLachlan  and  John  M.  Milne. 

Moved  by  principal  John  M.  Milne,  seconded  by  principal 
Cheney,  that  a  committee  of  throe  be  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  State  Superintendent  concerning  the  admission  of  pupils 
from  the  school  of  practice  to  the  normal  department  without 
examination.     Carrii^. 
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This  motion  was  the  result  of  a  careful  discussion  of  the  first 
topic  suggested  above. 

On  motion  council  adjourned  until  8  o'clock  p.  m. 


Evening  session 

On  motion  the  questions  already  proposed  were  taken  up  in 
order. 

Question  2  was  taken  up  and  discussed.  It  was  found  that 
to  all  the  normal  schools  many  students  come  poorly  prepared  in 
si)elling,  and  that  some  of  the  normal  schools  were  doing  regular 
work  in  the  normal  department  in  this  subject. 

Question  3  was  then  taken  up.  Moved  by  principal  Mc- 
Lachlan,  seconded  by  principal  Stowell,  that  the  Superintendent 
be  requested  to  give  two  days  to  the  commissioners'  entrance  ex- 
aminations.   Unanimously  carried. 

On  motion,  principal  Palmer  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
principals  before  the  school  at  1.30  Thursday  afternoon. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  9  a.  m.  Thursday. 


Thursday  morning 

Present  the  same  members  as  on  the  previous  day  and  also 
principal  McLean. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
principal  E.  A.  Sheldon  reported  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Since  the  last  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  normal 
principals'  council,  Dr.  Edward  A.  Sheldon,  its  president,  much 
honored  and  much  beloved,  has  passed  from  a  life  of  rich  labor 
into  eternal  rest,  and, 

Whereas,  The  members  of  this  council  desire  to  express  and 
record  our  sense  of  deep  sorrow  and  give  utterance  to  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  and  worth  of  our  leader,  be  it 

Resolvedy  That  the  members  of  the  normal  school  principals' 
council  assembled  in  session  at  Lake  Mohonk,  hereby  express 
their  profound  feeling  of  personal  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward A.  Sheldon,  our  enthusiastic  and  ever  hopeful  leader,  our 
wise  counselor,  our  kind  and  warm-hearted  friend. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  convey  our  tenderest  sympathy  to  his 
much  bereaved  family,  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Oswego 
normal  school,  and  to  the  many  graduates  of  Oswego,  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  who  bear  in  their  lives  the 
impress  of  the  manly  man,  the  whole-souled  teacher,  the  wise 
guide,  the  true  friend,  and  the  high-minded  patriot. 
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Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  high  character  of  Dr  Sheldon, 
the  conspicuous  place  he  occupied  as  one  of  the  fathers  ef  the 
normal  school  system  in  America,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
our  public  school  system,  the  president  of  this  council  appoint 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  suitable  memorial  of  Dr  Sheldon  and 
to  submit  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  council. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  by  the 
secretary  of  the  council  to  the  family  of  our  departed  friend,  to 
the  local  board,  the  faculty  and  the  students  of  the  Oswego 
normal  school. 

JAMES  M.  MILNE 
FRANK  S.  CAPEN 

On  motion  this  report  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote.  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  requirement  of  the  resolutions  the  president  ap- 
pointed president  William  J.  Milne  and  principals  James  M. 
Milne  and  Frank  S.  Capen  to  draft  a  suitable  memorial  for  the 
council  on  the  death  of  principal  Sheldon.  On  motion,  principal 
Palmer  was  added  to  the  committee  as  chairman. 

The  chairman  appointed  principals  Stowell,  president  Milne, 
and  principal  John  M.  Milne  as  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
State  Superintendent  concerning  the  admission  of  students  from 
the  intermediate  to  the  normal  department  of  our  schools. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  prin- 
cipals' council  should  be  held  at  Oneonta. 

The  minutes  of  the  Geneseo  meeting  were  here  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

A  letter  from  Dr  A.  G.  Boyden,  principal  of  the  Bridgewater 
normal  school,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  expressing  his  regret  that 
he  could  not  meet  with  the  council,  was  read. 

Moved  by  principal  Capen,  seconded  by  principal  Cassety,  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Superintendent  to  ex- 
press to  him  that  it  is  not  the  sense  of  this  council  that  free  text- 
books be  abolished.  On  motion,  the  subject  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Voted  that  at  least  one  session  of  the  council  hereafter  be  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  some  pedagogical  question  to  be 
selected  by  the  president,  the  principals  to  be  informed  before- 
hand. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  New  Paltz  normal  school  building. 


Thursday  afternoon 

Convened  at  the  school  building  at  2.45. 

All  members  of  the  council  present  except  principals  Poacher 
and  McLean. 
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A  telegram  from  Dr  A.  S.  Bickmore,  asking  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  him  concerning  lectures  and  slides 
to  be  supplied  to  the  normal  schools  during  the  coming  year. 

Voted  that  Dr  Bickmore  be  requested,  through  the  secretary, 
to  send  to  each  principal  a  full  list  of  slides  and  lectures,  and 
each  principal  be  appointed  to  select  for  his  school  the  slides 
and  lectures  wanted. 

JSIinutes  read  and  approved. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 

F.  J.  CHENEY, 

secretary 
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MAY  SESSION  OF  NORMAL  PRINCIPALS 

COUNCIL 


Council  met  at  normal  school,  Oswego,  May  11  and  12, 1898,  at 
10  o'clock,  with  the  following  persons  present: 

Principal  F.  B.  Palmer  in  the  chair,  president  William  J.  Milne, 
principals  Ca&sety,  Capen,  Jones,  John  M.  Milne,  Poacher  and 
(/heney.    Also  Dr.  A.  S.  Bickmore. 

Moved  by  pres.  Milne,  seconded  by  prin.  Jones,  that  when  we 
adjourn  in  the  afternoon  we  adjourn  to  meet  in  Syracuse  this 
ovening^  and  that  a  telegram  to  that  effect  be  sent  to  Supt. 
fikinner. 

Moved  by  pres.  Milne,  seconded  by  prin.  Stowell,  that  we  now 
visit  the  normal  school  and  that  prin.  Palmer  be  appointed  to 
address  the  students  on  behalf  of  the  council  at  such  time  as  will 
suit  the  convenience  of  prin.  Poucher. 

Moved  by  pres.  Milne,  seconded  by  prin.  Stowell,  that  the  after- 
noon session  begin  at  2.30  o'clock.    Carried. 


Wednesday  aptbrnoon 

Dr.  Bickmore  was  given  one-half  hour  to  show  some  new  slides 
on  astronomy,  natural  history,  and  geography.  Council  met  at 
2.30  o'clock,  prin.  Palmer  in  the  chair.  The  same  members  were 
present  as  in  the  morning  and  also  prin.  McLean.  The  chair 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  council  the  engrossed  memorials 
of  Dr  Sheldon,  one  copy  of  which  had  been  sent  to  the  State  De- 
I>artment  at  Albany,  and  another  presented  to  the  state  normal 
school  at  Oswego,  in  accordance  with  an  action  taken  at  the  New 
Pal'tz  meeting.  He  reported  that  the  cost  of  having  these  two 
memorials  engrossed  was  foO. 

Moved  by  prin.  Capen,  seconded  by  prin.  Milne,  that  the  bill  be 
l«aid  by  asking  the  local  boards  of  the  several  schools,  except 
Oswego,  to  audit  items  of  |5  from  each  school,  the  surplus  of  the 
aggregate  amount  to  be  used  in  meeting  the  expense  of  printing 
the  minutes. 

Moved  by  prin.  Milne,  seconded  by  prin.  Cassety,  that  prin. 
PouchcT  be  requested  to  procure  a  suitable  frame  for  the  memorial 
presented  to  the  Oswego  normal  school  and  to  present  the  bill  to 
this  council. 
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The  following  topics  were  presented  for  discussion : 

1  The  time  of  opening  the  fall  term. 

2  An  official  statement  from  State  Sux)erintendent  Skinner 

whether  we  shall  accept  first  and  second  grade  certifi- 
cates expiring  July  31  for  entrance  to  the  normal  school 
in  the  following  September. 

3  What  ought  to  be  done  with  persons  whose  appointments 

were  procured  under  false  pretenses. 

4  The  adnilsaion  of  pupils  from  the  practice  departments  to 

the  normal  departments  without  examination. 

5  Length  of  school  year. 

6  Management  of  normal  school  libraries. 

7  Transfers  from  other  normal  schools. 

8  The  preparation  of  pupils  in  English  as  shows  by  regents 

credentials. 

9  Kindergarten  training. 

10  Educational  value  of  Dr.  Bickmore's  slides. 

11  The  pledge  taken  by  pupils  on  entering  the  normal  depart- 

ment. 


Wbdnbsday  bvbning 

Council  convened  at  the  Yates  hotel,  Syracuse,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resolution  mentioned  above,  prin.  Palmer  in 
the  chair,  the  same  members  being  present  as  before  and  also 
State  Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner  and  Second  Deputy 
Superintendent  H.  J.  Rogers. 

Mr.Rogers  stated  that  it  was  contemplated  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  that  hereafter  four  uniform  examinations  only 
should  be  held  during  the  year,  one  each  in  the  following  months: 
November,  January,  April  and  August,  and  that  all  pupils  wish- 
ing to  enter  the  normal  schools  would  be  given  the  privilege  of 
the  examinations  held  for  the  second  grade  certificates  in  the 
subjects  required  for  entrance,  and  he  asked  the  opinion  of  the 
council  upon  this  change. 

On  motion  of  prin.  Cassety,  seconded  by  prin.  Jones,  the  change 
was  approved. 

Moved  by  prin.  Poucher,  seconded  by  prin.  Milne,  that  the 
State  Superintendent  be  requested  to  change  the  paragraph  in 
the  circular  entitled  "advanced  standing"  so  that  the  same  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  state  normal  school  diplomas  as  is  now 
given  to  college  amd  university  diplomas. 

The  first  topic  suggested  in  the  list  was  taken  up  and  after  some 
discussion  it  was  moved  by  prin.  Milne,  seconded  by  prin.  Capen, 
that  the  school  year  hereafter  beginning  with  September  1898^  be 
shortened  to  thirty-nine  weeks.    The  motion  was  carried. 
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Thursday  morning 

Council  convened  at  9.45,  prin.  Palmer  in  the  chair  and  attend- 
an^ce  the  same  as  at  the  previous  session. 

On  motion  the  questions  already  suggested  were  taken  up  in 
order.  In  reply  to  question  2,  Supt.  Skinner  stated  that  first 
and  second  grade  certificates  expiring  July  31st,  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  normal  school  principals,  unless  an  order  to  the 
contrary  came  from  the  Department. 

In  reply  to  question  3,  in  reference  to  appointments  fraud- 
ulently obtained,  it  was  stated  that  on  the  evidence  of  the  prin- 
cipal the  appointment  would  be  annulled  by  the  Department. 

Question  4,  concerning  the  admission  of  pupils  from  the  prac- 
tice departments  to  the  normal  departments  without  examina- 
tion, was  taken  up  and  after  a  candid  and  satisfactory  confer- 
ence with  the  State  Superintendent,  it  was  moved  by  pres.  Milne, 
seconded  by  prin.  Cheney,  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  prepare  a  plan  of  admission  from  the  practice  de- 
partments to  the  normal  departments  and  report  at  this  session. 
Carried. 

The  chair  immediately  appointed  principals  Stowell,  Milne  and 
Capen  as  such  committee. 

Question  6  was  then  taken  up.  Prin.  Poucher  asked  the  prin- 
cipals present  to  state  their  methods  of  controlling  the  differ- 
ent libraries  of  the  schools.  The  principals  quite  generally  re- 
&})onded,  and  the  trend  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  students 
should  be  made  to  feel  their  rt^sponsibility  in  the  use  of  the 
library. 

The  coramiittee  api>ointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  entrance  from 
the  practice  schools  to  the  normal  departments  returned  and  re- 
ported as  follows,  the  report  being  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  by  prin.  John  M.  Milne: 

"  It  is  the  unanimous  judgment  of  this  committee  that  the  only 
practical  solution  of  this  question  is  as  follows:  The  faeulty  of 
each  school  shall  determine  by  suitable  examinations  and  teste  of 
ju'ofessional  intention  the  qualifications  in  scholarship  and  gen- 
eral fitness  of  each  candidate  for  admission  to  said  normal  de- 
partment. 

The  examination  to  determine  scholarship  shall  cover  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  American 
history,  j)hyJ:iology,  composition,  civics,  reading,  penmanship^ 
spelling,  drawing,  vocal  music,  with  a  standing  of  80  per  cent  in 
each  subject." 

On  motion  of  prin.  Poucher,  seconded  by  prin.  Cassety,  the 
report  was  accepted.  Stat(*  Snperintoudent  Skinner  stated  that 
this  plan  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Department,  and,  unless 
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the  principals  were  advised  to  the  contrary,  the  plan  would  here- 
after be  followed. 

At  this  jancture  Superintendent  Skinner  asked  for  expressions 
of  opinion  concerning  the  abolishing  of  free  text-books  in  our 
normal  schools.  The  Superintendent  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  the  same.  After  a  somewhat  extended  discussion,  a  vote  being 
called  for,  it  was  found  that  of  those  present  eight  were  in  favor 
of  free  text-books  and  two  were  opposed. 

Adjourned  until  2.30  p.  m. 


Thursday  afternoon 

Attendance  same  as  in  the  morning. 

Moved  by  prin.  Milne,  seconded  by  prin.  Cassety,  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  council  be  at  Oneonta. 

On  motion  it  was  decided  that  the  fall  meetings  of  the  council 
be  held  hereafter  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  second  Tuesday  in 
October. 

The  educational  value  of  Dr  Bickmore's  slides  was  then  dis- 
cussed. Moved  by  prin.  Cheney,  seconded  by  prin.  Poucher,  that 
pres.  Milne  and  prin.  Stowell  be  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
fer with  a  like  committee  of  the  state  council  of  superintendents 
concerning  the  matter  of  slides.  It  was  suggested  that  the  in- 
structors of  science  in  the  normal  schools  should  be  asked  to 
report  to  this  committee  what  slides  in  astronomy  or  in  any  other 
scientific  subject  each  would  want. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

Adjourned. 

FRANCIS  J.  CHENEY, 

secretary 
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AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 


REPORT  OP  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE 

In  my  yearly  statements  submitted  December  16,  1895,  and 
December  11,  1897,  is  a  full  list  of  the  lectures  which  I  had  de- 
liyered  here  at  the  museum  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment until  the  end  of  1897.  Continuing  from  the  last  of  that 
series,  I  have  prepared  and,  by  the  close  of  the  present  year,  will 
have  delivered  the  following  additional  lectures. 

Section  A 

SPRING  OF  1898 

Geography  and  zoology  on  alternate  Saturdays. 
Jan.  15 — West  Indies — the  Lesser  Antilles. 
Jan.  29 — Colorado  river  and  its  cafions. 
Feb.  12 — Southern  California. 
Feb.  26 — ^Washington  and  Oregon. 
Mch.  12 — British  Columbia. 

Section  A 

AUTUMN  OP  1898 

Geography  and  zoology  on  alternate  Saturdays. 
Oct.     8 — North  Atlantic  ocean — the  Bermudas. 
Oct.   22 — Cuba — ^Havana  and  Santiago. 
Nov.    5 — Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica. 
Nov.  19 — Northern  Russia — St  Petersburg. 
Dec.    3 — Central  Russia — Moscow. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

will  be  given  at  the  American  museum  of  natural  history, 
Central  park  (Seventy-seventh  street  and  Central  park,  west), 
under  the  auspices  of  the 

STATE  DBPARTM£INT  OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION 

by  Prof.  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  on  the  legal  holidays,  upon  the 
following  subjects: 

14 
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Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  24,  1898 

North  Atlantic  ocean — ^the  BermndaB. 

GhriBtmas,  Dec.  26, 1898 Caba — Havana  and  Santiago. 

New  Tear'B,  Jan.  2, 1899 Jamaica  and  Porto  Bico. 

Washington's  birthday,  Feb.  22,  1899 

Russia — St  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
Doors  open  at  3  o'clock.  Lectures  begin  at  3.30  p.  m. 

All  are  welcome.  No  tickets  are  required. 

The  total  number  of  lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  up  to  January  1,  1899,  will  be  three  hundred  and 
two  upon  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  different  subjects.  The 
courses  of  lectures  delivered  during  1898  have  been  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  advice  of 
the  council  of  superintendents  of  schools,  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  letter. 

Nbw  York,  June  24,  1898. 

Hon.  Charlss  B.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Albany,  N.  Y.; 

Dear  Sir — At  a  meeting  held  this  day,  of  the  undersigned  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  council  of  school  superintendents  on 
May  10,  1895,  to  advise  upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  visual 
instruction  provided  for  by  chapter  362  laws  of  1895,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  recommendations  contained  in  our  letter 
of  April  16,  1897,  and  approved  by  you  June  1,  1897,  have  been 
faithfully  carried  out  by  professor  Albert  S.  Bickmore  and  his 
assistants  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Amer- 
ican museum  of  natural  history. 

After  an  examination  of  the  records  of  expenditures  made  by 
him  from  the  fund  provided  for  the  purposes  of  the  above  law, 
it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  payments  made  and  the  methods  adopted 
by  him  are  hereby  approved. 

Professor  Bickmore  exhibited  to  us  the  views  used  by  him  to 
illustrate  the  following  lectures. 

No.  199— Egypt 
No.  202— Greece 
No.  203— Italy 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  illustrations  shown  us^  and 
in  order  that  hereafter  a  larger  proportion  of  the  slides  may  be 
colored,  we  recommend  that  only  the  three  lectures  above  men- 
tioned and  a  series  for  kindergarten  and  primary  instruction, 
be  furnished  to  the  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  year  com- 
mencing October  1,  1898. 
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We  also  recommend  that  the  earliest  opportunities  be  improved 
for  acquiring  negatives  of  Cuba,  Porto  Bico  and  the  Hawaiian 
and  Philippine  islands. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  W.  COLE 
CHARLES  E.  GORTON 
JAMES  GODWIN 

committee  on  advice 

New  York,  December  1,  1898 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent  of  PuhUc  In- 
structUmf  Albany ,  N.  7.; 

Dear  Sir — Since  our  letter  of  June  24,  1898,  the  attention  of 
the  educators  of  our  country  has  naturally  been  directed  by  the 
late  war  to  the  dependencies  we  have  recently  acquired,  par- 
ticularly to  those  nearest  us,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Professor  Bickmore  has  just  informed  us  that  he  is  now  able 
to  prepare  for  the  superintendents  of  schools  a  lecture  upon 
Cuba  and  one  on  Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico  and  we  recommend 
that  he  be  authorized  to  substitute  those  lectures  in  place  of 
the  one  on  "  Italy  "  and  "  kindergarten  series  B  "  recommended 
in  our  previous  letter. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  W.  COLE 
CHARLES  E.  GORTON 
JAMES  GODWIN 

committee  on  advice 

New  York,  December  3,  1898 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
structiony  Albany ,  N.  7.: 

Dear  Sir — ^The  popular  demand  for  our  lectures  upon  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  has  been  an  agreeable  surprise.  A  number  of 
the  superintendents  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  state  have 
written  us  asking  if  they  could  have  those  lectures  upon  the 
geography  of  places  of  such  special  interest  at  the  present  time. 
I  enclose  letters  from  superintendent  Williams  of  Watertown 
and  professor  Vogt  of  Buffalo  as  examples  of  such  correspond- 
ence. 

As  Porto  Rico  is  permanently  a  territory  of  our  Republic,  and 
Cuba  at  least  a  permanent  dependency,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  these  requests  should  be  favorably  responded  to,  and  though 
our  year's  work  was  already  planned  out  by  the  action  of  the 
committee  on  advice  as  set  forth  in  their  letter  of  June  24,  1898, 
yet  I  have  undertaken  to  secure  the  negatives  of  the  illustrations 
of  Cuba  which  .you  saw  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  your  visit 
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on  Thursday  evening  the  17th,  and  a  similar  series  on  Porto  Rico, 
including  Jamaica. 

The  lectures  thus  ordered  for  the  superintendents  for  the  pres- 
ent year  will  be: 
No.  199,  Egypt  (which  has  already  been  delivered) 
No.  202,  Greece  (which  is  nearly  finished  and  will  be  forwarded 

in  a  few  days) 
No.  197B,  Cuba — Havana  and  Santiago,  and 
No.  197C,  Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica,  (which  will  be  a  continua- 
tion of  No.  197 — the  Lesser  Antilles,  forwarded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year) 
The  lecture  upon  the  latter  subject  No.  197C,  on  the  third  time 
I  gave  it  brought  a  larger  audience  than  that  of  No.  197B  which 
you  saw. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE 

To  be  able  to  convey  the  very  latest  information  on  the  geolog- 
ical structure  of  Cuba  we  asked  Mr.  Robert  T.  Hill,  of  the  United 
States  geological  survey,  if  he  could  aid  us  by  supervising  the 
preparation  of  a  manuscript  map  for  our  lecture  upon  that  de- 
pendency. 

Such  original  work  gives  our  lectures  a  high  scientific  as  well 
as  a  popular  importance  and  indicates  the  willingness  of  those 
who  are  making  onginal  research  to  aid  U'S  in  our  free  public 
education. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

United  Status  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  9, 1898 

Prof.  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  American  mmeum  of  natural  history^ 
Central  Park,  New  York: 

My  dear  sir — Yours  of  December  7th  received'.  I  Immediately 
turned  over  the  original  drawing  of  the  map  to  an  artist  to  have 
a  colored  copy  made  for  your  use  and  it  will  be  sent  in  a  day 
or  two. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind  mention  of  my  book  and 
hope  that  it  has  interested  you.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
your  list  of  slides  on  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  I  have  a  superb  col- 
lection of  West  Indian  photographs  and  some  lantern 
views  which  might  interest  you  if  you  should  ever  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  look  them  over.  I  have  al-so  in  publication  a  very 
handsome  geological  map  of  Jamaica  made  by  myself.  It  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  but  as  he  has  gone  to  Africa  for 
three  months  I  do  uot  see  how  it  can  he  made  available.  If  a 
proof  should  come  to  me  I  shall  send  it  to  you.    I  shall  surely 
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avail  myself  of  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  your  lectures  and 
congratulate  you  upon  your  useful  and  important  labors  of  in- 
structing the  people. 

Yours  very  truly, 

liOBERT  T.  HILL, 
geologist,  U,  8,  geologkal  survey 

A  list  of  the  illustrated  lectures  selected  by  the  committee  on 
advice  appointed  by  the  council  of  superintendents  of  schools 
from  those  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  at  the  American  museum  of  nat- 
ural history,  by  Professor  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  for  distribution  to 
the  cities  and  villages  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  3G2  of  the  laws  of  1895. 

First  year  —  Netv  York  state 

Twelve  slides  of  each  lecture  colored,  supplied  in  1895-6. 

184  —  Manhattan  island  and  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson 

185  —  The  Catskills  and  the  Adirondacks 

186  —  The  lakes  of  Central  New  York  and  the  Erie  canal 

187  —  Niagara  Falls 

Second  year 

Twelves  slides  of  each  lecture  colored,  supplied  in  1896-7 

188  —  The  Connecticut  valley  and  the  White  mountains 

189  —  The  coast  of  New  England  and  the  St  Lawrence  river 

190  —  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

191  —  The  Mississipi>i  valley  and  the  southern  states 

192  —  The  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Great  Basin 

Third  year 

Twelve  slides  of  each  lecture  colored,  supplied  in  1897-8 

193  —  The  Yellowstone  national  park 

195  —  California  and  the  Yosemite  valley 

196  —  Mexico 

197  —  West  Indies — the  Lesser  Antilles 

A  —  Primary  and  kindergarten  instruction 

A  visit  to  the  country  \ 

A  visit  to  New  York  city    ^  72  slides 
A  visit  to  the  sea  shore       ) 

Fourth  year 

Twenty  slides  of  each  h^cture  colored,  supplied  in  1898-9 

199  —  Egypt 

202  — Greece 

197B  —  Cuba  —  Havana  and  Santiago 

197C  —  Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico 
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A  list  of  the  Btereopticon  slides  used  by  prof.  Albsrt  8.  Blekmore^  In  bis  toetnn^ 
197,  to  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York,  upon  West  Indle»— The  Lmsst 
ABtilles,  at  the  American  museum  of  natural  history.  Central  park,  glTen  and«r  tha 
auspices  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  January  15  and  22,  U98. 

Subject  Negative  made  by       Authority 

1  New  York  harbor  (colored).... H.  B.  Vandenreer — From  nature^ 

2  "At  8ea"....H.  B.  Vander  veer....  From  nature. 

3  Relief  map  of  Atlantic  basin  (colored).... Van  Altena....U.  8.  Coast  Sonrey  model. 

4  Map— Currents  of  north  Atlantic Van  Altena Brit.  Encyc,  Vol.  III.  pi.  1. 

6  Map— course  of  hurricanes Van  Altena Hayden.  W.  I.,  hurricanes. 

6  Map— rainfall  of  the  world.... Van  Altena....Tarr,  Elem.  Phys.  Oeog.,  pi.  zlL 

7  Map— Distribution  of  mammals  (colored) — Van  Altena.... Geog.  JounuU,  Vol.  V,  p. 

471. 

Note— The  following  works  are  recommended  for  consultation,  and  are  In  the  prlTats 
library  of  professor  Bickmore,  who  invites  all  that  attend  or  repeat  his  lectures  to  call 
at  the  museum  and  use  them  freely  at  any  time  in  studying  the  slides  of  this  country. 

U.  S.  chart  of  Windward  islands  and  coast  pilot.  Agassis,  Cruises  of  the  Blake,  2 
vols.:  Bull,  of  mus.  of  comp.  sool.,  vol.  26.  nos.  1  and  2,  and  vol.  28.  no.  2. 
Dana,  Co'-als  and  coral  islands.  Darwin,  Coral  reefs.  Hovey.  Artesian  well.  Key  West; 
Bull.  mus.  comp.  zool.,  vol.  28,  no.  8.  Thomson,  Voy.  Chall.,  2  vols.  Moseley,  Notes 
by  Nat  on  Chall.;  Reclus.  North  America,  vol.  2;  Allen,  Geog.  distribution  of  mam- 
malia. U.  S.  geol.  and  geog.  survey;  Geog.  dist.  of  No.  Am.  mammals,  Bull.  Am.  mna. 
of  nat  hist.,  vol.  4;  Geog.  dist.  of  No.  Am.  birds.  The  auk,  vol.  10,  no.  2.  Merriam, 
Faunal  realms,  Appleton's  phys.  geog.;  Geog.  dist.  life  in  No.  Am.,  Smith,  rept.  18n; 
Geog.  dist.  life  in  No.  Am.,  Proc.  biol.  soc.  Wash.,  vol.  7;  (3eog.  dist.  animals  and  plants 
in  No.  Am.,  U.  S.  dept.  agr.  year  book,  1894;  Geog.  dist  animals  and  plants,  nat.  geoff. 
mag.,  vol.  6,  1894.  Chapman,  Origin  of  avifauna.  Bahamas,  Am.  nat,  June,  1891;  Birds 
and  mammals  of  Trinidad.  Cuba  and  origin  of  West  Indian  bird-life.  Bull.  Am.  mus. 
nat  hist,  vol.  4!  Birds  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  bull.  Am.  mus.  naft  hist,  vol.  6, 
Wallace.  Tropical  nature;  geog.  dist.  animals.  2  vols.  Jukes- Brown  and  Harrison, 
Geol.  of  Barbadoes.  quart.  Jour.  geol.  soc.  Lend.,  vols.  47  and  48.  Dana,  Manual  gsoL 
Lycll,  princ.  geol.,  2  vols.  Tarr.  Phys.  geog.  Nature,  vol.  57,  article  "  Coral  boring.'* 
Spencer.  "  Antillean  continent,"  bull.  geol.  soc.  Am.,  vol.  6;  Geog.  evolution  of  Cuba, 
bull.  geol.  soc.  Am.,  vol.  7.  Newton,  Dictionary  birds.  Gknild,  Trochillldae.  Curler, 
Birds.  Blue  book.  Leeward  islands  1894,  and  Parbadocs  1895;  Leeward  islands,  almanac 
1879;  Humboldt,  Pcrsonaf  narrative,  3  vols.  Kingsloy.  "  At  last  ";  Froude.  The  Bngllsh 
In  West  Indies;  Ober,  Camps  in  the  Caribbocs;  Brasscy,  "  Trades,  tropics  and  roaring 
forties";  Paton.  Down  the  Islands;  Stoddard.  Cruising  among  the  Carlbbees;  Collens. 
Guide  to  Trinidad;  Rodway.  West  Indies  and  Spanish  main;  Heam,  Two  years  in 
French  West  Indies;  Mahan.  Strategic  features  of  gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  sea. 
Harper's  mag.,  Oct,  1897. 

8  Map — West  Indies  (colored) ...  .Van  Altena Harper's  school  geog.  p.  72 

9  St  Thomas— harbor  and  old  fort D.  I.  Elmendorf From  nature 

lost  Thomas— main  street. ...D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

11  Santa  Cruz— the  quay  at  Fredcriksted D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

12  Windmill,  sugar  estate,  Barbadoes H.  B.  Vanderveer From  nature 

13  Santa  Cruz— road  through  sugar  estate  (colerod) D.  L.  Elmendorf. ...From  nature 

14  Santa  Cruz— sugar  planter's  home  (colored) D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

15  Santa  Cruz— sugarcane  in  field  (colored) D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

16  Santa  Cruz— hauling  sugarcane H.  B.  Vand^jrveer From  nature 

17  Santa  Cruz— sugarmill.  the  crusher D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

18  Santa  Cruz— sugarmill.  cooling  pans D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

19  St  Kitts  (St  Christopher)  Sandy  Point  (colored) Boon From  nature 

20  St  Kitts— Basse  Terre.  from  steamer D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

21  St  Kitts— Basse  Terre.  the  landing D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

22  St  Kitts— Dasso  Torre,  negro  cabins D    L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

23  St  Kitts— Basse  Terre,  b<«nynn-troe H.  B.  Vandervocr From  nature 

24  St  KiltR— Traveller's  tree  (colored) D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

25  Guadoloupo— Pointe-a-Pitre D.  L.  F:imendorf From  nature 

2G  Cuadoloup**— Rue  Vatablc D.  L.  EluHMidorf From  nature 

27  Guadeloupe- -Poliit«'-a-PJtr«\   inark»t I).   I..   KlmendjMf From  nature 

28  Guad»'loui»tr--PoJiitt;-a-I*ilre.  uiarK«'t L>.   L.   Elmendorf From  nature 
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29  Dominica— aouth  shore.... D.  L.  Elmendorf....From  nature 

80  Dominica— the  Roseau  TaIIey....D.  L.  EUmendorf From  nature 

31  Dominica— road  scene,  Roaeau  valley D.  L.  Elmendorf — From  nature 

32  Dominica— tree-fern  (colored) H.  B.  Vandcrveer — From  nature 

33  Dominica— coffee- tree,  with  fruit.... D.  L.  Elmendorf.... From  nature 

34  Dominica— coffee-tree,  the  flowers J.  M.  B.  Hard.... From  nature 

35  Domlnicar-cacao  (Theobroma  Cacao).... D.  L.  Elmendorf ...  .From  nature 

36  Dominica— cacao-pod  opened  to  show  seeds.... D.  Li.  Elmendorf. ...From  nature 

37  Dominica— cabbage-palm  and  traveller's  tree D.  L.  Elmendorf — From  nature 

38  Dominica— fan-palm.... D.  L.  Elmendorf.... From  nature 

39  Cocoanut-palm,  with  fruit.... D.  L.  Elmendorf.... From  nature 

40  Cocoanut-palm,  telephoto....D.  L.  Elmendorf. ...From  nature 

41  Banana-treo,  with  fruit D.  L.  Ehnendorf....From  nature 

42  Pineapple  plant  (colored)., ...D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

43  Papaw-tree....D.  L.  Elmendorf. ...From  nature 

44  Dominica— group  of  Carlbs D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

45  Martinique— St  Pierre,  from  steamer.... D.  Li.  Elmendorf — From  nature 

46  Martinique— St  Pierre,  the  Savannah.... D.  L.  Elmendorf — From  nature 

47  Native  hut.... D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

48  Martinique— statue  of  Josephine.... From  nature 

49  Boys  diving H.  B.  Vanderveer From  nature 

60  Santa  Lucia— Castries  and  harbor.... D.  L.  Elmendorf — From  nature 

51  Santa  Lucia— Castries,  coaling  steamer. ...D.  L.  Elmendorf. ...From  nature 

52  Santa  Lucia— Castries,  coaling  steamer.... D.  L.  Elmendorf. ...From  nature 

53  Barbadoea— Bridgetown,  Swan  street. ...D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

54  Barbadoes— Bridgetown,  the  club D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

56  Barbodoe»— Bridgetown,  street  of  residences D.  L.  Elmendorf — From  nature 

56  Barbadoes— view  of  sugar  estates D.  L.  Elmendorf. ...From  nature 

57  Barbadoes— beach  of  coral  sand D.  L.  Elmendorf. ...From  nature 

58  Barbadoes— coral  rock  on  beach.... H.  B.  VanderveeE....From  nature 

59  Coral— Pterogorgla  vlolacea. ...L.  C.  Laudy From  specimen  in  Am.  mus.  nat.  hist. 

60  Coral— Madrepora  carvlcomis L.   C.   Laudy From  specimen  in  Am.   mus.   nat. 

hist. 

61  0>ral— Mussa  angulosa,  group L.  C.  Laudy From  specimen  In  Am.  mus.  nat. 

hist. 

62  0>ral— Mussa  angulosa,  single  Individual L.  C.  Laudy.. ..From  specimen  In  Am. 

mus.  nat^  hist. 

63  Map  of  Trinidad  (colored).... Van  Altena From  U.  S.  chart 

64  Trinidad— Pitch  lake....H.  B.  Vanderveer....From  nature 
66  Trinidad— port  of  Spain D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

66  Trinidad— port  of  Spain,  street  scene.... D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

67  Trinidad— port  of  Spain,  Coolietown D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

65  Trinidad— port  of  Spain. . .  .cocUe  Jeweler D.  L.  Elmendorf. . .  .From  nature 

68  Trinidad— port  of  Spain,  fish  market D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

70  Trinidad— port  of  Spain,  road  scene. ...D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

71  Passion  flower  (colored).... C.  Van  Brunt From  nature 

72  Purple-breasted  hummingbird  (colored) L.  C.  Laudy Gould,  Trochillidae,  vol.  2, 

pi.  81 
Fifty-eight  uncolored  Tlews;  13  colored  views;  1  colored  flower;  manuscript  lecture; 
slide  box. 

A  list  of  the  stereopticon  slides,  scries  "  A,"  prepared  for  kindergarten  and  primary 
instruction,  under  direction  of  prof.  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  at  the  American  museum  of 
natural  history,  for  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1897-8 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  COUNTRY 

Subject  Negative  made  by       Authority 

1  Country  road  (colored).... H.  B.  Vanderveer From  nature 

2  Drinking  at  the  well....H.  B.  Vandcrveer From  nature 

3  Country  school.. ..H.  B.  Vanderveer From  nature 

4  Country  church.. ..B.  Van  Altena From  nature 

5  Farmhouse  and  bams H.  U.  Vanderveer From  nature 

6  Feeding  the  chickens H.  B.  Vanderveer From  nature 


i 
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Note— The  following  works  are  recommeoded  for  consulUtlon,  and  are  in  the  prlTtU 
library  of  profeiwor  Bickmore,  who  invites  all  that  attend  or  repeat  his  lectures  to  call 
at  the  museum  and  use  them  freely  at  any  time: 

Hubbard,  Merry  sons  and  games.  Pouisson,  In  the  child's  world.  Finger  playa,  and 
Through  the  farmyard  gate.  Blow,  Mother  play.  Mottoes  and  commentaries,  and 
Songs  and  music.  Hill.  Song  stories  for  the  kindergarten.  Walker-Jenks,  Songs  and 
games  for  little  folks.  Jenks-Rust,  Song  echoes  from  child  life.  Smith,  Songs  for  little 
children,  parts  1  and  2.  Wlggin,  Kindergarten  chlmee.  Warner,  A  dozen  and  two 
songs.  Emerson-Brown,  Stories  in  song.  St  Nicholas  songs.  Hailmann,  Songs,  games 
•  and  rhymes.  Wiltse,  Kindergarten  stories  and  Morning  talks  and  myths  and  Mother 
plaiys.  Ketchum-Jorgensen,  Kindergarten  gems.  Gaynor,  Songs  of  the  child  world. 
Dltson  CO.  School  songs  for  primary  classes.  Strong,  All  the  year  round,  parts  1  and  2. 
Wiggin-Smlth,  The  story  hour.  Peabody,  Mother  play  and  nursery  songs.  Neidllnger, 
Small  songs  for  small  fingers.  Wieb6,  Paradise  of  childhood.  Ford,  Nature's  byways. 
Morley,  Song  of  life.  Boston  collection  of  kindergarten  stories.  Andrews,  SeTen  little 
sisters.  Ten  boys.  Bach  and  all  and  Stories  mother  nature  told. 

7  Turkeys  (colored) . . . . Weister. . .  .From  nature 

8  Feeding  the  pigs H.  B.  Vanderveer From  nature 

9  Cows  in  pasture.... H.  B.  Vanderveer From  nature 

10  Milking H.  B.  Vanderveer From  nature 

11  Dog  and  child E.  Van  Altena From  nature 

12  Ost  and  kitten.. ..E.  Van  Altena.... From  nature 

18  Boys  on  horse H.  B.  Vanderveer. ...From  nature 

14  Harnessing  horse  to  wagon H.  B.  Vanderveer.... From  nature 

15  Apple  tree  in  blossom H.  B.  Vanderveer From  nature 

16  Apples  (colored).... E.  Van  Altena From  nature 

17  Plowing  (colored).... W.  D.  Murphy From  nature 

18  Field  of  pumpkins  and  corn  (colored) T.  C.  Roche. ..  .From  nature 

19  Loading  hay  (colored) H.  H.  Langill From  nature 

20  Threshing  machine. . .  ,W,  H.  Rau From  nature 

21  Old  water-mill H.  B.  Vanderveer From  nature 

22  Boys  fishing.... H.  B.  Vanderveer. ...From  nature 

23  Ruffed  grouse  (colored) E.  Van  Altena From  original  drawings  by  Ernest  Seton 

Thompson 

24  "  Tho  yellow  bird  "  (colored) E.  Van  Altena.... From  original  drawings  by  Ernest 

Seton  Thompson. 

A  VISIT  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY 

25  New  York  city,  from  the  bay A.  Loefller. ...From  nature 

26  Panorama  of  city  from  produce  exchange A.  Loefller. ...From  nature 

27  Trinity  church A.  Loeffler. ...From  nature. 

28  Postmen  and  post-offlce E.  Van  Altena. ...From  nature 

29  City  hall A.  Loeffler From  nature 

30  Group  of  newsboys A.  Van  Altena From  nature 

31  Washington  arch A.  Loeffler From  nature 

32  Statue  of  Washington,  Union  square A.  Loeffler.... From  nature 

33  S(Hdlers  parading E.  Van  Altena From  nature 

34  A  city  school.... H.  B.  Vanderveer From  nature 

35  Street  crossing  and  policeman.... E.  Van  Altena 

36  Children  playing  police  patrol H.  B.  Vanderveer.... From  nature 

37  Madison  square. ...A.  Loeffler From  nature 

38  Empire  express  train E.  Van  Altena.... From  nature 

39  Central  park— the  bison E.  Van  Altena From  nature 

40  Central  Park— the  elephant E.  Van  Altena. ...From  nature 

41  Central  Park— riding  on  donkeys H.  B.  Vanderveer. ...From  nature 

42  Central  Park— driving  in  goat  carriage. ...E.  Van  Altena. ...From  nature 

43  Central  Park— may-pole  party  (colored) C.  C.  Langill From  nature 

44  Central  Park— the  fountain  (colored) E.  Van  Altena From  nature 

45  Central  Park— the  lake  (colored) A.  Loeffler From  nature 

46  CSentral  Park— children  coasting.... L.  C.  Laudy....From  nature 

47  Tree-sparrows  (colored) — E.  Van  Altena From  original  drawings  by  Ernest  Seton 

Thompson 

48  Woodpecker  (colored)  ...E.  Van  Altena From  original  drawings  by  Ernest  8«too 

Thompson 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  SEASHORE 

49  Oc«an  beach  (colored) C.  C.  LanglU — From  nature 

GO  Children  playing  with  sand Van  Altena From  nature 

51  Bathers Van  Altena From  nature 

SS  Surf W.  D.  Murphy From  nature 

53  Sunset  on  Pacific  ocean  (colored) F.  J.  Monscn — From  nature 

54  U.  S.  light  Bhlp,  Nantucket  8hoal8....F.  F.  Thompson.... From  nature 

65  Fishing  boats  homeward  bound Weister — From  nature 

66  Tacbt  "  Florida  "....B.  Van  Altena From  nature 

57  Steamship  pier. . . .Sldman. . .  .From  nature 

58  Four-masted  8hlp....G.  B.  Douglas — From  nature 

58  U.  8.  battleship  "Texas  "..A.  Loeffler From  nature 

•0  U.  S.  monitor  "Puritan" A.  Loeffler — From  nature 

CI  Viking  ship.... A.  Loeffler — From  nature 

62  Columbus  caraTel....W.  H.  Rau From  nature 

63  Hudson's  ship  "Half  Moon  "....B.  Van  Altena.... Redrawn  from  Booth's  History  of 

New  York  city. 

64  Islands  In  Penobscot  bay.  Me F.  F.  Thompson — From  nature 

66  Long-billed  marsh  wren  (colored) Van  Altena From  orl^nal  drawings  by  Ernest 

Seton  Thompson 

66  Wild    ducks    (colored) Van    Altena From   original    drawings   by    Ernest    Selon 

Thompson 

67  Mackerel  catcher.  Fox  islands.  Me.  (colored) L.  C.  Laudy From  nature 

68  Codfishing  boats  at  Boston  wharf. ...E.  Van  Altena — From  nature 

69  Lighthouse,  Pond  Island,  Me.  (colored) C.  C.  LanglU From  nature 

70  Life-saving  crew  landing  boat.... From  nature 

71  Ocean  shore. ...L.  C.  Laudy.... From  nature 

72  Surf  breaking  on  the  rocks.... Johnson.... From  nature 

Fifty-three  uncolored  views;  19  colored  views;  manuscript  notes;  slide  box. 

A  list  of  the  stereopticon  slides  used  by  prof.  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  in  his  lecture 
199.  to  the  taachers  of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York,  upon  Egypt  at  the  American 
museum  of  natural  history.  Central  park,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  January  16  and  30,  1897 

Subject  Negative  made  by       Authority 

1  Relief  map  of  Africa  (colored) Van  Altena Frye's  complete  geog.,  p.  88 

2  Bgyptlan  universe.... L.  C.  Laudy. ...Maspero,  Dawn  of  civilization,  p.  17 

3  Roman   empire— third  century   (colored) L.   C.   Laudy British   encyc,   vol.   20, 

pi.  Ix. 

4  Map  of  Egypt  (colored) ...  .Van  Altena Baedeker.  Lower  Egypt 

5  Plain  of  Alexandria  (colored) ...  .Van  Altena Johnston's  royal  atlas 

NoTX— The  following  works  are  recommended  for  consultation,  and  are  in  the  private 
library  of  professor  Bickmore,  who  Invites  all  who  attend  or  repeat  his  lectures  to  call 
at  the  museum  and  use  them  freely,  at  any  time,  in  studying  the  slides  of  this 
country: 

Baedeker,  Lower  Bgypt  and  Upper  Egypt  J.  de  Morgan,  Originee  de  I'Egypte,  1896; 
Cat  des  monuments  anc.  Egypte;  Excavations  at  Dahshur,  1894.  Maspero,  Dawn  of 
civilization.  Struggle  of  nations  and  Guide  to  Bulak  museum.  Petrie,  History  of  Bgypt. 
2  vols.,  and  Tea  years'  digging  in  Egypt  Eg'p'n  expl.  fund.  Atlas  of  ancient  Egypt; 
Plthom,  Tanis,  Naukratis,  Goshen,  Onias,  Bubastis,  Ahnas.  Deir-el-Baharl,  14  vols. ;  Arch, 
survey,  5  vols,  and  5  annual  reports.  Lockyear,  Dawn  of  astronomy.  Peck,  Atlas  of  as- 
tronomy. Bdman,  Life  in  anc.  Egypt  Budge,  The  mummy.  Dawson,  Egypt  and  Syria 
and  modem  science  in  bible  lands.  G.  Rawlinson,  Origin  of  nations  and  Herodotus,  4 
vols.  Lenormant  Anc.  hist  of  the  ea«t  Seiss.  Great  pyramid.  Warner,  Winter  on  the 
Nile.  Schliemann,  Mycenae.  Perrot  and  Chiples,  Art  in  anc.  Egypt,  2  vols.,  and  Art  in 
Chaldea  and  Assyria,  2  vols.  Hutchinson.  Prehistoric  man  and  beast  Field,  From 
Bgypt  to  Japan.  Vincent,  Footsteps  of  man  of  Galilee.  McGuire.  in  Smithsonian  report, 
1894,  PrlmiUve  methods  of  drilling.  Article  "  Egypt,"  in  Brit  encyc,  vol.  7,  p.  700, 
with  map.  Murray's  Hand-book,  vols.  1  and  2.  Manning,  Land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Wil- 
kinson. Ancient  Egyptians,  3  vols.  Brugsch,  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  2  vols.  Spru- 
ner's  Historical  atlas.  Banbury,  History  of  geography,  2  vols.  Keith  Johnston's  Physical 
geography.    The  earth/  by  Reclus,  Africa,  vol.  L    The  pyramids,  by  prof.  Piazzi  Smith. 
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Colored  plates  from  "  Mizraim.'*    Edwards.  Pharaohs.  Fellahs  and  explorers;  Thousand 
miles  up  the  Nile.    Anderson,  Story  of  extinct  civilizations^ 

6  Barrage  of  the  Nlle....Jas.  Rlcal ton.... From  nature 

7  Lotus  and  papyrus  (color ed)....D.  L.  Elmendorf. ...From  nature 

8  Field  of  daisies  in  Egypt  (colored).... Jas.  Rlcalton....From  nature 

9  Sacred  Ibis — L.  C.  Laudy Stand,  nat.  hist.,  vol.  4,  p.  159 

10  Hawk  (Faico  tlnniinculus)  (colored) L.  C.  Laudy.... Dresser's  Birds  of  Eu.,  vol.  4. 

pi.  xil 

11  Plan  of  Cairo  (colored).... L.  C.  Laudy.... Baedeker,  Lower  Egypt 

12  Cairo— old  gate  (colored) ... .Jae.  Rical ton.... From  nature 

13  Cairo — street  scene Jas.  Rioalton....From  nature 

14  Cairo— Hotel  du  Nil,  court  (colored).... Jas.  Rlcalton....From  nature 
16  Cairo— water  vender.  ...Jas.  Rical  ton....  From  nature 

16  Cairo-HBtreet  restaurant Jas.  Rical  ton....  From  nature 

17  Cairo — the  citadel Jas.  Rical  ton From  nature 

18  Oalro— mosque  of  Mohammed  All Jaa.  RlcaIton....From  nature 

19  Cairo— panorama,  N.  W.  from  citadel Jas.  Rlcal  ton....  From  nature 

20  Cairo— street  scene  and  mosque  (colored) ...  .Jas.  Rlcal  ton....  From  nature 

21  Old  Cairo— mosque  of  Amr— sanctuary.... Jas.  Ricalton....From  nature 

22  Old  Cairo— moeque  of  Ami^-"  pair  of  columns  "....Jas.  Rical  ton....  From  nature 

23  Cairo— native  shoemaker Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

24  Cairo — donkeys  and  donkey  boys.... Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

25  Cairo— a  runner. . .  .Jas.  Ricalton. . .  .From  nature 

26  Cairo— tombs  of  the  Mamelukes Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

27  Olzeh— the  museum,  interior Jas.  Ricalton.... From  nature 

28  Khefren— portrait-statue  in  museum.... Jas.  Ricalton.... From  nature 

29  Wooden  statue  from  Sakkara Jas.  Rical  ton....  From  nature 

80  Road  to  great  pyramid.... Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

31  Pyramid  of  Cheops  (Khufu,  39G9-3908  B.  C.)....Ja8.  Ricalton From  nature 

32  Section  of  great  pyramid.... Van  Altena Piazza  Smyth,  Great  pyramid,  pi.  1 

33  Great  pyramid— detail Jas.  Rical  ton....  From  nature 

34  The  sphinx- front  view Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

35  The  third  pyramid  (Menkaura.  3845-3784  B.  C.) Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

36  The  desert Jas.  Ricalton — From  nature 

37  Sakkara— step  pyramid Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

38  Memphis— statue  of  Ramses  II Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

39  Banks  of  the  Nile Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

40  Sunset  on  the  Nile  (colored) ...  .Jas.  Rical  ton....  From  nature 

41  A  Shaduf  on  the  Nile Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

42  A  Sakiyeb,  Heliopolis Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

43  Section  of  temple  of  Kbunsu,  Thebes L.  C.  Laudy.... Perrot  and  Chlples,  Art  in 

Egypt,  vol.  1,  p.  349 

44  Dcnderab.  front  view  of  temple W.  11.  Rau....From  nature 

45  Dendenah,  rear  wall  of  temple Jas.  Ricalton — From  nature 

46  Map  of  Thobcs  (colored) L.  C.  Laudy — Reclus,  Africa,  vol.  1,  p.  380 

47  Temple  of  Luxor — colonnade  looking  northeast....  Jas.  Rical  ton....  From  nature 

48  Temple  of  Luxor— statue  of  Ramses  II.. Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

49  Plan  of  restored   temples  at   Karnak — Van  Altena. ...Perrot  and  Chlples,   Art  in 

Egypt,  p.  360 

50  Karnak,  the  southern  pylons— looking  in  (colored) — Jaa.  Rica] ton.... From  nature 

51  Karnak— the  sacred  lake  (colored) — Jas.  Ricalton — From  nature 

52  Karnak— the  obelisk Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

53  Karnak— llypostyle  hall,  main  avenue — Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

54  Karnak— Hypostyle  hall,  looking  north From  nature 

55  Karnak— King  Sheshenk  and  Jewish  captives.... York  &  Son.... From  nature 

56  Karnak— restjoration  of  hall  of  columns  (colored) D.  L.  Eilmendorf...."  Mizraim," 

vol.  2,  pi.  47 

57  Thebes— The  Ramesseum Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

58  Mummy  of  Ramses  II.  or  "  Sesostris  " Brugsch....From  nature 

51)  Tbebes — colossi  of  Memnon Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

60  Edfu— pylon  of  great  temple Jaa.  Ricalton  —  Prom  nature 

61  Edfu— mural  sculptures W.  H.  Rau From  nature 

62  Map— Assuan  to  Philae  (colored) L.  C.  Laudy Rfclus,  Africa,  vol.  1,  p.  875 

63  Island  of  Philae — from  the  north  (colored) From  nature 
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64  Philae^temple  of  Isis,  flnt  pylon.... Jas.  Ricalton From  nature 

65  PhiUe— templo  of  Isls,  looking  through  first  pylon — Jas.  Ricalton — From  nature 
M  Phila»— "  Pharaoh's  bed."  general  ^iew  (colored).... Jas.  Ricalton.... From  nature 

67  Caravan  of  camels  (colored).... Jas.  Ricalton.... From  nature 

68  AsmwMn — the  market  (colored).... Jas.  Ricalton — From  nature 

69  Nubians.... Jas.  Ricalton.... From  nature 

70  Abu-Simbel— facade  of  great  temple Jas.  Ricalton — From  nature 

71  Bougain^illea  si>ecloBa  (colored).... C.  Van  Brunt — From  nature 

72  Sacred  lotus  of  the  Nile  (colored).... C.  Van  Brunt — From  nature 

Forty-nine  uncolored  Tiews;  21  colored  views;  2  colored  flowers;  manuscript  lecture; 
slide  box. 

A  list  of  the  stereopticon  slides  used  by  prof.  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  In  his  lecture 
202,  to  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York,  upon  Greece,  at  the  American 
museum  of  natural  history.  (Central  park,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  October  9  and  23.  1397 

1  Relief  map  of  Europe. ..  .Van  Altena Frye's  comp.  geog..  p.  74 

2  Map — Greece  and  the  Creek  colonies Van  Altena Freeman's  hist.  geog..  pi.  11 

2  Map— modem  Greece. .. .Van  Altena.... Brit,  encyc,  vol.  2.  pi.  ii 

4  Map — Athens  and  environs.... Van  Altena.... Baedeker'  Greece,  p.  107 
6  Piraeus— general  view.... Fincham.... From  nature 

6  Piraeus— fruit  stand. . .  .James  Ricalton. . .  .From  nature 

7  Bay  of  Phaleron. . .  .Fincham. . .  .From  nalture 

NoTB— The  following  works  are  recommended  for  consultation,  and  are  in  the  private 
library  of  professor  Bickmore.  who  invites  all  that  attend  or  repeat  his  lectures  to  call 
at  the  museum  srnd  use  them  freely  at  any  time: 

Baedeker's  Greece;  Pausantas,  Description  of  Greece.  6  vols.;  Brit,  encyc.  vol.  3. 
article  on  Athens,  and  vol.  U,  article  on  Greece;  Smith,  Dictionary  of  (}reek  and  Roman 
biography  and  mythology.  8  vols..  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  geography,  2  vols.. 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ronksin  anUquitles.  Classical  dictionary;  Gardner.  Handbook  of 
Greek  sculpture;  Greenldge.  Handbook  of  Greek  history;  Ferguson,  History  of  archi- 
tecture; Hoppin.  Greek  art  on  Greek  soil;  Tarbel.  Histiry  of  Greek  art;  MahafTy.  Survey 
of  Greek  civilization;  Whibley.  Greek  oligarchies;  Harrison  and  Verrall.  Mythology  and 
monuments  of  ancient  Athens;  Murray,  History  of  ancient  Greek  literature;  Schuch- 
hardt,  Schliemann's  excavations:  Dyer,  Ancient  Athens;  Field.  Greek  islands  and  Tur- 
key; Smith  and  Felton.  History  of  Greece;  Dilke  and  Botasel,  Uprising  of  Greece,  In 
North  Am.  Review,  April,  1897;  Goodell.  A  Journey  in  Thessaly.  in  Century  Magazine. 
August,  1897;  (}einnadlus.  Excavations  in  Greece,  in  The  Forum.  Nov..  1896,  and  March. 
1897;  Blackie.  Modem  Greece,  in  The  Forum,  March.  1897;  WordsworUi.  Greece;  Murray, 
Handbook  of  Greece,  2  vols.;  Redford.  Ancient  sculpture;  Freeman,  Hist  geog.  of 
Europe,  2  vols.,  and  Studies  of  travel,  Greece;  Bunbury.  History  of  ancient  geography. 
2  vols.;  Spruner-MeokSb  Atlas  antlquus;  Schliemann.  Troy  and  its  remains;  Mycenae  and 
Catalogue  des  Tresors  de  Myoente  au  Mus6e  d'Ath6nes;  Gardner,  Sculpture  tombs  of 
Hellas,  and  New  chi^tters  in  Greek  history;  Tsountas  and  Manatt,  The  Mycenaean  age; 
Storgis,  EfUropeaa  architecture;  Ramsay.  Cities  and  bishoprics  of  Phrygia;  Guide  to 
British  museum,  GreA  and  Roman  antiquities;  Smith  and  Slater.  Architecture  classic 
and  early  chrlstiaa. 

8  Plan  of  ancient  Athens.... L.  C.  Laudy Dyer,  Ancient  Athens,  p.  87 

9  Athens— Acropolis  from  southwest James  Ricalton From  nature 

10  Athens— Dr  Schliemann's  house. ...James  Ricalton From  nature 

U  Athens— the  academy  of  science. ..  .James  Ricalton From  nature 

12  Statue  of  Aristotle.... James  Ricalton.... From  original  in  Met.  Mus.  of  Art 
12  Athens— old  Bysantlne  church. ...James  Ricalton From  nature 

14  Athens— tower  of  the  winds.... James  Ricalton From  nature 

15  Athene— Choragic  monument  of  Lysikrates James  Ricalton From  nature 

16  Athena— arch  of  Hadrian. .. .Fincham. . .  .From  nature 

17  Athens— Stadion,  restored.... James  Ricalton.... From  nature 

18  Athen»-OPBek  soldiers. ..  .James  Ricalton From  nature 

19  Athens— Greek  lady.. ..James  Ricalton From  nature 

20  Athens— Greek  chiIdrMi....j8me8  Ricalton — From  nature 

21  Athena— theatre  of  Dionysos. . .  .James  Ricalton. . .  .From  nature 

22  Plan  of  Acropolis.... Van  Altena — Baedeker,  Greece,  p.  56 

28  Athena— Aeropolls,  i«mple  of  Nike  Apteros. ...James  Ricalton From  nature 

24  Parthsnoft— wsstsm  front.... James  Ricalton.... From  nature 
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25  Parthenon— northeast  corner,   roetorod Van  Altcna. ...Fenger,   Dorischje  Polychor> 

mie,  pi.  ii 

26  Parthenon— east  front  restored  and  dissected.... Van  AItenai....Tarbell,  HisL  Greek 

art,  p.  90 

27  Parthenon— "  The    Fates,"    from   eastern   pediment Flncham From   original  in 

British  museum 

28  Athens— Parthenon,   fragment  of  frieze  on  western  end....Jamee  Rical ton.... From 

nature 

29  Athens— Parthenon,   fragment  of  frieze  on  western   end. ...James  Ricalton....From 

nature 

26  Athens— statue   of    Athens    from    Vervakeion James    Rlcalton — From    model    In 

National  museum 

31  Athens— Erechtheion,  portico  of  Caryatides James  Rlcalton — From  nature 

32  Athens— Erechtheion,  from  southeast Fincham From  nature 

33  Athens— Archaic  statue,  Acropolis  museum James  Rlcalton — From  nature 

34  Athens— the  Theeeion James  Ricalton EVom  nature 

35  Athens— Tribune  of  Demosthenes Jas.  Rlcalton.... From  nature 

36  Statue  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Hermitage James  Rlcalton Prom  nature 

37  Athens— Areopagus,  the  steps — James  Rlcalton — From  nature 

38  Athens— Areopagus James  Rioalton From  nature 

39  Statue  of  the  Laccoon James  Rlcalton From  original  in  Vatican 

40  Statue  of  Mercury  flying Van  Altena From  cast 

41  Map — ^Marathon  and  environs Van  Altena Daodeker,  Greece 

42  Marafthon— the  hill  called  "  Sohros  " James  Rlcalton From  nature 

43  Marathon— the  sea  from  top  of  "  Soros  "....James  Rlcalton. ...From  nature 

44  The  strait  of  Salamis James  Rlcalton.... From  nature 

45  Bieusis James  Rlcalton From  nature 

46  Megara James  Rlcalton — From  nature 

47  Peasant's  home.. ..James  Rlcalton From  nature 

48  Ancient  Corinth— the  temple Janus  Ricalton From  nature 

49  A  Corinthian  capital .Tames  Rlcalton From  nature 

50  Map— Nauplla Van  Altena Baedeker,  Greece,  p  250 

51  Nauplia— the  Palamidi.... James  Ricalton.... From  nature 

52  Plan  of  Tiryns. ...Van  Altena Baedeker,  Greece,  p.  251 

53  Tiryns—"  Cyclopean  "  wall James  RicaUton From  nature 

54  Argos — the  Acropolis James  Ricalton From  nature 

55  Mycenae— from  railway  station.... James  Ricalton.... From  nature 

56  Mycenae— gate  of  the  Lions James  Ricalton.... From  nature 

57  Mycenae— excavations  by  Dr  Schllemann.... James  Ricalton.... From  nature 

58  Mycenae — "  treasury  of  Atreu»  " James  Ricalton From  nature 

59  Homer J>ames  Ricalton From  bust  in  Naples  museum 

60  Gold  cup  from  Vaphio James  Ricalton From  original  in  Nat.  mus.,  Athens 

61  Plan  of  Olympia L.  C.  Laudy Baedeker,  Greece,  p.  326 

62  OlympLa— the  Buleuterion James  Rlcalton From  nature 

63  Olympia  statue  of  Jupiter  restored James  Rioalton FYom  nature 

64  Olympia— entrance  to  Stadion James  Ricalton From  nature 

65  Olympia— the  Heracon James  Ricalton From  nature 

66  Olympia— Hermes  by  Praxitiles James  Rioalton From  original 

67  Aeglon— gulf  of  Corinth Fincham.... From  nature 

68  Mount  Chalkis— from  the  sea James  Ricalton From  nature 

69  Mesolongion— grave  of  I^rd  Byron's  heart James  Ricalton.... From  nature 

70  Greek  soldier James  Rioalton From  nature 

71  Gladiolus. ...C.  Van  Brunt From  nature 

72  Narcissus — C.  Van  Brunt From  nature 

A  list  of  the  stcrcopticon  slides  used  by  prof.  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  in  his  lecture 
197B,  to  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York,  upon  Cubar-Havana  and  San- 
tiago, at  the  American  museum  of  natural  history.  Central  park,  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  October  22  and  29.  1898 

1  Map  of  Cuba,  Hayti  and  Jamaica Van  Altena Chart  of  North  Atlantic 

Subject  Negative  made  by       Authority 

2  Map  of  Porto  Rico  and  Ltn^sei  Antilles Van  Altena Chart  of  North  Atlantic 

8  Relief  map  of  Atlantic  basin  —  Van  Alttiia U.  S.  coast  survey  model 
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4  Depths  of  the  sea Van  Altena Brit,  encyc,  yol.  24,  pi.  11 

5  Map  of  Cuba Van  Altena Brit,  encyc,  vol.  24,  pi.  10 

Note — The  following  works  are  recomnieiided  for  consultation,  and  are  In  the  private 
library  of  professor  Bickmore,  who  invites  all  that  attend  or  repeat  his  lectures  to  call 
at  the  museum  and  use  them  freely,  at  any  time,  in  studying  the  slides  of  this 
country : 

ChartJB  of  North  Atlantic.  Brit,  encyc,  vol.  6,  article  on  Cuba,  p.  678;  vol.  24,  article 
on  West  Indies.  Dana,  To  Cuba  and  back.  Hannaford,  Map  and  history  of  Cuba.  Rowan 
and  Ramsay,  The  Island  of  Cuba,  1897.  Review  of  reviews,  July,  1898,  p.  36.  Har- 
petr's  mag.,  Oct.,  1898,  p.  795.*  Scribner's  ma«.,  Aug.,  1898,  and  Sept.,  1898.  Century 
mag.,  June,  1898.  McClure's  mag..  Sept,  1898,  pp.  403  and  423.  Collier's  weekly.  May 
to  October,  1898.  Agassiz,  Cruises  of  the  Blake,  2  vols.;  Bull,  of  Mus.  of  comp.  zool., 
vol.  26.  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  vol.  28,  No.  2.  Bull.  Mus.  comp.  zool.,  vol.  28.  No.  3.  Thomp- 
son, Voy.  Chall.,  2  vols.  Moaeley,  Notes  by  Nat.  on  Chall.;  Reclus,  North  America, 
vol.  2;  Allen,  Geog.  dist.  of  mammalia,  U.  S.  geol.  and  geog.  survey;  Qeog.  dist.  of 
No.  Am.  mammals.  Bull.  Am.  mus.  of  uat.  hist.,  vol.  4;  Geog.  dist.  of  No.  Am.  birds. 
The  auk,  vol.  10,  No.  2.  Merriam,  Faunal  realms,  Appleton's  phys.  geog.;  Geog.  dist 
life  in  No.  Am.,  Smith,  Rept.  1891;  Geog.  dist.  life  in  No.  Am.,  Proc.  Biol.  soc.  Wash., 
vol.  7;  Geog.  dist.  animals  and  plants  in  No.  Am..  U.  S.  dept.  agr.  yearbook,  1894;  Geog. 
dist.  Animals  and  plants,  Nat.  geog.  mag.,  vol.  6,  1894.  Chapman,  Origin  of  avifauna, 
Bahamas,  Am.  nat.,  June,  1891;  Birds  and  mammals  of  Trinidad,  Cuba,  and  origin  of 
West  Indian  bird-life.  Bull.  Am.  mus.  nat.  hist.,  vol.  4;  Wallace,  Tropical  nature; 
Geog.  dist.  animfils,  2  vols.  Dana,  Manual  geol.  Lyell,  Priuc.  geol.,  2  vols.  Tarr,  Phys. 
geog.  Spencer,  "  Antlllean  continent."  Bull.  geol.  soc.  Am.,  vol.  4;  Geog.  evolution 
of  Cuba,  Bull.  geol.  soc.  Am.,  vol.  7.  Humboldt,  Personal  narrative,  3  vols.  Kingsley, 
"  At  last";  Brassy,  "Trades,  tropics  and  roaring  forties  ";  Rodway,  West  Indies  and 
Spanish  main:  Hearn,  Two  years  in  French  West  Indies;  Mahan.  Stragetic  features  of 
gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  sea.  Harper's  mag.,  Oct.,  1S97.  Vines,  West  Indian 
hurricanes. 

6  Plan  of  Havana Van  Altena From  Brooklyn  daily  eagle 

7  Havana— the  Monro  cajBtle. ...F.  M.  Chapman.... From  nature 

8  Havana — Cabanas  castle. ...J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

9  Havana— boat  landing  and  S.  S.  "Olivette" J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

10  Havana— panorama  of  the  Pnido J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

11  Havana— panorama  from  Hotel  Inglaterra. ...J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

12  Havana— indkan  statue.... J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

13  Havana— -cathedral.... W.  H.  Rau From  nature 

14  Havana—cathedral,  tomb  of  Columbus J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

15  Havana— palace  of  governor- general J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

16  Havana— palace  of  governor-general— court J.  M.  Jordan.... From  nature 

17  Havana — ^Tacon  theater. ...J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

18  Havanar— lottery  ticket  seller.... J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

IS  Havana— market. ..  .J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

20  Havana— native  ox-cart H.  B.  Vanderveer — From  nature 

21  Havana— street  scene H.  B.  Vanderveer From  nature 

22  Havana— street  peddler H.  B.  Vanderveer From  nature 

23  Havana— cigar  factory.... J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

24  A  volante. ...F.  M.  Chapman From  ztature 

25  Royal  palms  near  Havana H.  B.  Vanderveer From  nature 

26  Cocoanut  palms J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

27  Banana  plantation. ...J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

28  Pineapple  plantation....H.  B.  Vanderveer From  nature 

28a  Trinidad  de  Cuba. ...F.  M.  Chapman From  nature 

28b  Trinidad  de  Cuba....F.  M.  Chapman — From  nature 

29  Native  flower,  Ipomote  Horsfalliae. . .  .C.  Van  Brunt. . .  .From  nature 

80  Native  flower,  Poinsettia C.  Van  Brunt From  nature 

81  Residence  of  Cuban  farmer F.  M.  Chapman From  nature 

32  Home  of  Cuban  mountaineer F.  M.  Chapman From  nature 

33  Limestone  cave,  entrance F.  M.  Chapm&n From  nature 

84  Limestone  cave,  interior F.  M.  Chapman FYom  nature 

85  Havana— the  harbor J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

86  Havana— wreck  of  battleship  "  Maine  " J.  C.  Hcmment From  nature 

37  U.  S.  volunteers,  "mustering  in"....H.  B.  Vanderveer From  nature 
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S8  U.  S.  volunteers,  troop  C  "  breaking  camp  " H.  B.  VandflrTeer....From  natvrt 

89  U.  8.  regulan'  camp  at  Tampa.... D.  L.  Elmendorf....From  natiun* 

40  U.  8.  transports  at  Tampa D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

41  U.  S.  torpedo  boat  "  Ericsson  " J.  H.  Hare By  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekly 

42  U.  S.  army  landing  at  Siboney J.  C.  Hemment....From  nature 

43  U.  S.  cavalry  in  trenches J.  H.  Hare By  courteey  of  CoUIor's  weekly 

44  General  Wheeler  directing  battle J.  H.  Hare.... By  courteey  of  Collier's  weekly 

45  Captain  Capron's  battery  in  action J.  H.  Hare By  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekls 

46  Dynamite  gun  of  "  Rough  riders  " J.  H.  Hare By  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekly 

47  Miss  Clara  Barton  at  Siboney. ...J.  H.  Hare By  courtesy  of  Colller'e  weekly 

48  Wounded  soldiers  returning  home J.  H.  Hare — By  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekly 

49  Refugees  At  EI  Caney J.  H.  Hare — By  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekly 

50  Refugees  at  El  Caney J.  H.  Hare By  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekly 

51  Santiago— street  scene. ...J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

52  Santiago — the  harbor. ...J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

53  Santiago— the  Morro  castle J.  C.  Hemment...;From  nature 

54  Lieut.  Hol>son....Tab6r-Prang  art  co. ...Ftt>m  nature 

54a  Positions  of  vessels  during  battle — L.  C.  Laudy — McClure's  mag.,  Sept..  ISN 

546  Positions  of  vessels  during  battle.... L.  C.  Laudy McClure's  mag.,  8epL,  189S 

65  Flagship  ''  New  York  "  signaling.... J.  C.  Hemment....From  nature 

56  U.  S.  battleship  "  Indiana  " J.  H.  Hare By  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekly 

57  U.  8.  battleship  "  Iowa  " J.  H.  Hare — By  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekly 

58  U.  S.  battleship  "  Iowa  "—near  view — J.  H.  Hare — By  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekly 

59  "  Maria  Teresa  "  and  "  Oquendo  "  burning J.  H.  Hare.. ..By  courteey  of  Collier's 

weekly 

60  Wreck  of  the  "  Maria  Teresa  " J.  C.  Hemment From  nature 

61  "  Oquendo"  wrecked  and  burning J.  C.  Hemment From  nature 

62  Captured  Spanish  sailors J.  C.  Hemment. ...From  nature 

63  "  Vlscaya  "  in  Havana  harbor J.  C.  Hemment From  nature 

64  "  Vlscaya,"  a  burning  wreck J.  C.  Hemment. ...From  natuns 

65  "Vlscaya,"  wreck  of  deck J.  C.  Hemment From  nature 

66  Flagship   "New   York"   and    "  Vixen  "....J.    H.   Hare.... By  courteey  of  Collier's 

weekly 

67  Wreck  of  the  "  Cristobal  Colon  " J.  C.  Hemment. ...From  nature 

68  U.  S.  battleship  "  Oregon  "  after  battle J.  C.  Hemment.... From  nature 

69  U.  S.  battleship  "  Texas  " Van  Altena From  nature 

70  Crew  of  the  "Texas"   watching  battle J.   H.   Hare By  courteey  of  Collier's 

weekly 

71  Shot-riddled  flag  of  the  "  Texas  "....J.  H.  Hare By  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekly 

72  Raising  new  flag  on  the  "  Texas  "  after  the  battle — J.  H.  Hare.... By  courtesy  of 

Collier's  weekly 

A  list  of  the  stereopticon  slides  used  by  prof.  Albert  8.  Bickmore,  In  his  lecture, 
197c,  to  the  toachers  of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York,  upon  Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico, 
at  the  American  musetim  of  natural  history.  Central  park,  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  November  5  and  12,  1898 

Subject  Negative  made  by  Authority 

1  Map  showing  future  sea  routes  through  the  Nicaragua  canal Van  Altena.... Col- 

quhoun.  Key  to  the  Pacific,  p.  .323 

2  Map  of  Nicaragua  canal — Van  Altena Century  atlas,  pi.  Ixvl 

JAMAICA 

3  Map  of  Jamaica — Van  Altena Reclus.  N.  Am.,  vol.  2,  p.  394 

4  Map  of  Kingston  harbor — Van  Altena Reclus,  N.  Am.,  vol.  2,  p.  S92 

Note— The  following  works  are  recommended  for  consultation,  and  are  In  the  private 
library  of  professor  Bickmore.  who  Invites  all  who  attend  or  repeat  his  lecture  to  call 
at  the  museum  and  use  them  freely,  at  any  time,  in  studying  the  slides  of  this 
country: 

Charts  of  North  Atlantic.  Brit,  encyc,  vol.  13.  article  on  Jamaica,  p.  S48;  toL  It, 
article  on  Porto  Rico.  The  Forum.  Nov..  1898.  Squler,  Nicaragua,  2  vols.  Colquhoim, 
Key  to  the  Paciflc.  Stanford's  Comp.  peog.  and  travel.  Scribner's  mag.,  Nov.,  UM. 
Century  mag.,  Aug.,  Sept.  and  Nov.,  1898.  Revlow  of  reviews,  July,  1888.  Collier's 
weekly.    Agaselz,  Cruisee  of  the  Blake,  2  7oIs.;  Sigsbee,  Deep-sea  soundings;  Bull,  of 
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Mas.  of  comp.  zool.,  ▼ol.  26.  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  vol.  28,  No.  2.    Bull.  Mus.  comp.  zool.* 

vol.   28,  No.  S.    Reclus,  North  America,  vol.  2.    Merrlam,   Faunal   realms,  Appleton's 

Phys.  geog.;  Geog.  dlst.  life  in  No.  Am.,  Proc.  Biol.  soc.  Wash.,  vol.  7;  Geog.  dial. 

animals  and  plants  In  No.  Am.,  U.  S.  dept.  agr.  yearbook,  1894:  Geog.  diet,  animals  and 

plants,  Nat.  geog.  mag.,  Tol.  6,  1894.    Wallace,  Tropical  nature;  Geog.  dist,  animals, 

2  vols.    Dana.  Manual  geol.   Lyell.   Princ.  geol.,  2  vols.    Tarr,   Pbys.  geog.    Spencer,  | 

"  Antillean  continent,"  Bull.  Ged.  soc  Am.,  vol.  6;  Geog.  evolution  of  Cuba,  Bull.  \ 

Geol.  soc.  Am.,  vol.  7.    Brassy,  "  Trades,  tropics  and  roaring  forties  ";  Rodway,  West  '* 

Indies  and  Spanish  main:  Mahan,  Stragetic  features  of  gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  } 

sea.  Harper's  mag.,  Oct.,  1897.    Vines,  West  Indian  hurricanes.    Bard,  Mosquito  shore.  • 

5  Kingston— King  street D.  L.  Blmendorf From  nature  j 

6  Kingston— a  lane. ...D.  L.  EImendorf....From  nature  l 

7  Gateway  to  the  governor's  grounds D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature  I 

8  Residence  of  the  govemw D.  Li.  Elmendorf From  nature 

9  A  typical  Jamaican  home. ...D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

10  Spanlshtown— the  state  house D.  L.  Elmendorf.... From  nature 

11  A  suburt>an  street D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature  ! 

12  A  country  road....D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature  j 

13  Wild  bananas D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

14  A  brook  during  a  flood.... D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

15  A  tropical  road....D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

16  St  Ann's— Wharf  street.... D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

17  Conoanut-palms— telephoto D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature  j 

18  Screw-palm.... D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature  ! 

19  Nutmeg- tree.... D.  L.  Blmendorf From  nature  I 

20  Nutmeg  cut  In  half D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature  I 

21  Moneague— the  moun tains.... D.  Li.  Elmendorf. ...From  nature  i 

22  Moneague— view  from  hotel D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature  | 

22  Moneague— the  hotel.... D.  !«.  Elmendorf From  nature  I 

24  Moneague— bamboo.... D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature  I 

25  Moneague— cotton-tree  (Bombax  Ceiba) D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature 

26  Moneague— cottoB-tree,  the  trunk D.  L.  Elmendorf From  nature  I 

27  Mandeville— donkey  market D.  L.  Elmendorf From  naturo 

28  Manderllle— the  market. ...D.  Li.  Elmendorf From  nature 

PORTO  RICO 

29  Map  Off  Porto  Rico — Van  Altena Reclus,  N.  Am.,  vol.  2.  p.  424  I 

30  Map  of  San  Juan  Bautlsta Van  Altena Reclus,  N.  Am.,  vol.  2,  p.  426 

31  San  Juan— Tlcw  from  anchorage J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

32  San  Juan— from  Hotel  Inglaterra J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

33  San  Juan— panorama,  looking  west J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

34  San  Juan— panorama  of  harbor J.  M.  .Tordan From  nature 

35  San  Juan—"  Street  of  the  Cross  " J.  M.  Jordan...  From  nature 

36  San  Juan— San  Justo  street J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

'T  San  Juan— fortification  by  the  sea J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

38  San  Juan— portion  of  the  old  wall J.  M.  Jordan From  nature  i 

38a  Auxiliary  cruiser  "St  Paul" A.  Loeffler...  From  nature 

38a  Captain  Slgsbee From  nature 

39  San  Juan  from  sea  wall J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

40  8an  Juan— ftnclent  gateway.... J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

41  San  Juan.... Columbus  column  and  plaza J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

42  San  Juan— the  princess  promenade J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

43  San  Juan— a  private  residence J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

44  San  Juan— conTent  of  St  Joseph J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

45  San  Joan— •  eandy-ssller J.  M.  Jordan From  nature  i 

46  San  Juan— «  poultry-s^ler J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

47  San  Joan— confection  renders J.  M.  .Jordan From  nature 

48  San  Juan— A  native  belle J.  M.  Jordan From  nature 

49  The  "  OloQCflSter  "  at  Guanlca E.  C.  Rest From  nature 

GO  U.  S.  battleship  "Massachusetts"  —  E.  F.  Keller From  nature  ; 

51  Maymgnes— church  and  plaza Pierre  Pullis Ry  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekly 

68  Ouayam*— ehnreh  and  plaza.... Pierre  Pullis By  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekly 

53  Residence  on  sugar  hacienda....  Pier  re  PuiU8....By  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekly 
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54  Sugar  mill  near  Cabo  Rojo Pierre  Pullis By  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekly 

65  Ouayama— headquarters  of  gen'l  Brooke Pierre  Pullis — By  courtesy  of  Collier's 

weekly 

56  Ouayama— sailor  on  donkey Pierre  Pullis By  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekly 

57  Ponce— troop  "  C  "  leaving  Playa Pierre  Pullis. ...By  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekly 

58  Scene  in   poorer   section    of   Ouayama Pierre    Pullis By   courtesy   of    Collier's 

weekly 

59  Adwmce  post  of  gen'l   Brooke's  troops Pierre   Pullis. ...By  courtesy  of   Collier's 

weekly 

60  Spanish  prisoners Pierre  Pullis By  courtesy  of  Collier's  weekly 

60a  Native  flowers Van  Brunt From  nature 

60b  Native  flowers Van  Brunt From  nature 

60c  Spanish  soldtere  embarking  for  Spain  at  San  Juan — — By  courtesy  of  Col- 
lier's weekly 

eOd  Raising  U.  S.  flag  at  San  Juan,  Oct  18,  1898.... W.  O.  Wright,  Jr.... By  courtesy  of 
Collier's  weekly 

61  Parade  of  victorious  fleet  in  N.  Y.  harbor IS.  F.  Keller.... Prom  nature 

62  U.  S.  flagship  *'  New  York  "....E.  F    Keller.... From  nature 

63  U.  S.  batUeship  "  Oregon  "....E.  F.  Keller 

64  U.  S.  cruiser  "  Brooklyn  " E.  F.  Keller From  nature 

65  Volunteers  homeward  bound  on  the  "Manitoba" Pierre  Pullis.... By  courtesy  of 

Collier's  weekly 

66  Troops  "  A  "  and  "  C  "  landing  from  transport E.  F.  Keller.... From  nature 

67  Return  of  the  71st  regiment— on  ferryboat.... E.  Van  Altena....From  nature 

68  Return  of  the  7l8t  regiment— marching  to  armory E.  Van  AItena....From  nature 

69  Parade  of  returned  volunteers,  Brooklyn E    Van  Aitena....From  nature 

70  Camp  Wikoff. ...B.  F.  Keller FYom  nature 

71  President    McKinley    at    camp    Wikoff. ...Oeorge    Hare.... By    courtesy    of    Collier's 

weekly 

72  President   McKinley    visiting    hospital.... Oeorge   Hare. ...By   courtesy   of    Collier's 

weekly 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  autumn  we  issued  the  follow- 
ing circular,  in  reply  to  which  we  received  a  larger  number  of 
applications  for  tickets  from  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  greater  New  York  and  vicinity,  than  ever  before. 

AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 
Central  park  (77th  street  and  Central  park,  west) 

New  York,  September  10,  1898 

To  the  principaU  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  and  state  of  New 
York: 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  supenntendents  of  schools  in  this  state, 
and  the  approval  of  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  I  shall  deliver  the  following  lectures 
this  autumn  and  winter,  on  Saturday  mornings,  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock. 

The  views  of  scenery  will  all  be  new,  and  from  our  own  neg- 
atives, which  have  been  made  specially  for  this  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  ZOOLOGY 

North  Atlantic  ocean — the  Bermudas 

Cuba — Havana  and  Santiago 

Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico 

Northern  Rus^ia^ — St  PeterHbur^j; 

Southern  and  central  Russi<a — Moscow 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Gulf  and  river  of  St  Lawrence 

Lakes  Ontario,  Erie  and  Huron 

Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior 

Central  California — San  Francisco  and  Yosemite  valley 

Will  yon  kindly  ask  those  of  your  teachers  who  may  desire  to 
attend  to  sign  the  enclosed  postal  card,  and  forward  it  at  your 
e«arliest  convenience? 

Respectfully  yours, 

ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE 

The  detailed  statement  of  the  number,  dates,  subjects  and  at- 
tendance of  each  lecture  given  in  your  forty-fourth  annual  re- 
port on  pages  256  and  257,  is  here  continued  up  to  date. 

Attendance  upon  the  lectures  at  the  museum 

New  Year's,  January  1,  1898,  Italy — Rome 900 

Spring  course  of  1898 

197,  January  15,  Wftst  Indies — the  Lesser 
Antilles,  section  A 1,000 

197,  January  22,  West  Indies — the  I^esser 
Antilles,  section  B 900 

1,900 

192A,   Januai^y   29,   Colorado   river   and    its 

cafions,  section  A 900 

192A,  February  5,  Colorado  river  and  its 
cafions,  section  B 850 

1,750 

195A,    February    12,    Southern    Calif  onida, 

section  A 850 

195  A,  Febmary  19,  Southern  California, 
section  B 800 

1,650 

195B,  February  26,  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon, section  A 850 

195B,  March  5,  Washington  and  Oregon, 
section  B 900 

1,750 

15 
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194A,  March  12,  British  Columbia,  section 
A 750 

194A,  March  19,  British  Columbia,  section 

B 850 

1,600 

Attendance  on  the  course 8,650 

Washington's  birthday,  February  22,  1898,  It«aly — Florence 
and  Venice   1,150 

Autumn  course  of  1898 

197D,  October  8,  North  Atlantic  Ocean— 
•the  Bermudas,  section  A 527 

197D,  October  15,  North  Atlantic  Ocean— 
ithe  Bermudas,  section  B 850 

1,377 

197B,  October  22,  Cuba — Havana  and  S«an- 

tiago,  section  A 900 

197B,  October  29,  Cuba— Havana  and  San- 
tiago, section  B 1,000 

1,900 

197c,  November  5,  Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico, 

section  A 1,000 

197C,  November  12,  Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico, 
section  B 1,000 

2,000 

— ,  November  19,  Northern  Russia,  St  Peters- 
burg, section  A 750 

— November  26,  Northern  Russia — St  Peters- 
burg, section  B 800 

1,550 

— ,   December   3,    Central   Russia — Moscow, 

section  A 900 

— ,  December  10,  Central  Russia — Moscow 
(estimated),  section  B 1,000 

1,900 

Attendance  on  the  course 8,727 

Thanksgiving,  November  24,  North  Atlantic  Ocean^— the 

Bermudas 600 

Chdstmas,  December  26,  Cuba — Havana  and  Sanftiago(efrti- 

maited) 1,000 


Total  attendance  for  the  year 21,027 

(The  total  attendance  last  year  was  19,611.) 
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In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  principals  of  the  state 
normal  schools,  we  have  prepared  and  forwarded  them  the  fol- 
lowing: 

T^ecture  197 — West  Indies — the  Lesser  Antilles. 

49  uncolored  views 

24  colored  views 
1  colored  flower 
Manuscript 
'Slide  box 
and  have  furnished  to  the  newly  organized  state  normal  school  at 
Jamaica 

1  complete  single  stereoptieon  and  carrying  case. 

To  further  aid  the  state  normal  schools,  we  are  preparing  en- 
tirely original  illustraitions  of  birds,  which  we  are  making  from 
*'  negatives  taken  from  life." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  ornithologists  union  held  at  the 
museum  one  year  ago,  I  exhibited  slides  of  our  native  birds 
copied  from  drawings  in  color,  made  by  the  most  skillful  artist 
in  the  land,  who  also  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  birds  he  represented,  and  I  then  asked  the  members 
of  the  union  to  aid  us  by  making  negatives  of  the  nests  of  birds 
acd  as  far  as  possible  of  the  birds  themselves.  The  union  has 
been  pursuing  this  plan  with  unexpected  success  and  we  have 
already  gathered  a  series  of  negatives  that  is,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  entirely  unique  and  of  great  scientific  as  well  as  educa- 
tional value. 

We  are  endeavoring  io  obtain  a  similar  series  of  illustrations 
of  mammals,  as  desired  by  the  science  teachers  in  the  state 
normal  schools  and  approved  by  the  principals. 

October  10,  1898 

We,  the  committee  of  the  state  normal  school  science  teachers, 
recommend  that  doctor  Bickmore  prepare  sets  of  slides  for  our 
schools,  according  to  the  following  program: 

This  year  1898-99 

Mammals,  one-balf  fund 
Birds,  one-half  fund 

Next  year  1899-1900 

Astronomy,  one-third  fund 

Birds,  one-third  fund 

Mammals,  one-third  fund 

H.  J.  SCHMITZ 
I.  P.  BISHOP 
H.  L.  GBIFFIS 
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We  have  supplied  for  use  in  the  teachers'  institutes,  to  con- 
ductor Henry  R.  Sanford: 
24  uncolored  view-s  of  Mexico 
38  colored  views  of  Mexico 
3  colored  maps  of  Cuba,  Havana  and  Windward  islands 

Ck)py  of  Janvier's  Guide  to  Mexico 
To  conductor  Darwin  L.  l^ardwell  (lecture  197,  West  Indies, 
the  Lesser  Antilles): 
68  colored  views 
1  colored  flower 
5  uncolored  views 
Manuscript 
Slide  box 
16  war  views 

To  conductor  Charles  A.  Shaver  (lecture  on  southern  Califor- 
nia): 
76  colored  views 
Manuscript 
Slide  box 
Besides  the  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  auditors  who  at- 
t  .»nded  the  lectures  which  I  have  given  at  the  museum  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department,  we  also  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
benefiting  through  the  free  lectures  provided  by  the  school  board 
of  the  boroughs  of  M-anhattan  and  the  Bronx  and  delivered  under 
the  able  management  of  Dr  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  a  total  attend- 
ance of  more  than  fifty-eight  thousand  of  our  citizens. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  given  in  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 16^  1895  and  November  23,  1896,  we  have  made  the  following 
sales  and  have  credited  the  state  with  the  amounts  received,  as 
shown  on  the  statements  accompanying  our  monthly  bills  for- 
warded to  your  Department. 

School  board  for  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 

Bronx,   lectures   193,   195,   196,   199 A,   199B,   200A, 

200B,  203A,  203B  and  204 |553  35 

(Also  lately  furnished  but  not  yet  paid  for,  lectures 

192A,  195A,  195B,  194A  and  197.) 
Superintendent  of  schools,  Jamaica,  extra  manuscript 

of  lecture  185 1  95 

Superintendent  of  s^chools,  Hornellsville,  18  uncolored 

slides,  6  colored  slides,  1  coloit^d  flower 11  00 

Superintendent  of  .^schools.  College  Point,  I  uncolored 

slide 25 

Boys'  high  school,  BrookI\Ti,  9  colored  slides,  8  uncol-. 

ored  slides 8  75 
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Homer  C.  Bristol,  principal  of  school  113,  Brooklyn,  1 
colored  slide,  1  uncolored  slide |0  92 

Rhode  Island  eommissioiner  of  public  schools,  lectures 

188  and  189 98  45 

Ohio  state  commissioner  of  common  schools,  29  un- 
colored slides,  16  colored  slides 23  75 

Kentucky  superintendent  of  public  instruction^  75 
colored  slides  of  birds 63  75 

Connecticut  state  board  of  ed'uoation,  lectures  188, 
189,  190, 191  and  192 316  75 

South  Carolina  superintendent  of  education,  lectures 
184,  187  and  197 209  40 

Illinois  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  lecture 
187 75  65 


11,363  97 


Besides  supervising  the  preparation  of  the  above  geographical 
illustrations,  I  have  during  the  past  summer  traveled,  entirely  at 
my  own  expense,  to  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  the  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Superior  to  gather  the  necessary  data  for  the  course  of 
lecturee  on  the  St  Lawrence  valley,  whiich  we  sJiall  commence 
after  January  1,  1899. 

During  the  past  year  the  museum  has  been  making  gratifying 
progress  in  the  erection  of  a  grand  auditorium,  which  we  antici- 
pate will  be  completed  by  next  autumn. 

Our  new  national  policy,  which  has  just  been  adopted,  of  having 
dependencies  or  coloniee  outside  of  our  former  continental  bound- 
aries, gives  to  the  illustrated  geographical  lectures,  which  we  have 
been  preparing,  an  additional  importance,  which  we  could  not 
have  anticipated,  and  indicates  that  our  labors  hereafter  are 
destined  to  have  a  steadily  increasing  value  in  free  public  educa- 
tion. 

Respectfully  submitted^ 

ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE, 
American  museum  of  natural   history,  Central   park,  New  York, 
December  8,  1898 
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I  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 


List  of   school  commissionkks  in  tiik  statk  of   New  York  fob 

the  term  of  three  years,  ending  december  31, 

1899,  with  post-office  addresses 

(KeriB(*d  to  Janunry  1,  1809) 


COUNTIES 


Albany . 


Alleffany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus.. 

Cajuira 

Chautauqua  . 


ChemunR  . 
CbenanKO . 


Clinton.. 
Colunit>la 
Cortlaml  . 
D^lawan', 
Dntrhi'M  , 
Erie 


£ai«'X  ... 
Franklin 


Vulu*n.. 
W<*n«***o 
Green*' . 


Hamilton 
Herkfnior 


Jefferson . 


I^ewU 

IJvinfffcton 
lfa<ll»on... 
Monroe.... 


MontKomery 
NlaKara 
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1 
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1 
2 
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1 
2 
1 
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1 
2 
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2 
1 

a 

3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


Onekla 


1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
4 


Names 


•Qarrett  P.  Van  WIe 

Charles  Oswald 

William  H.  Woodward . . 
Oeorge  W.  D'Autremont 

Oscar  M.  Rurdick 

•Mrs.  Mary  I^  Knlskom. 

•ErwlnB  Whitney 

•Prank  H.  Chapln 

•Martha  Van  Kensselaor., 

•OeorRe  A.  Cooiior , 

Edwin  S.  Manehf^ter. . . . , 

Grant  K.  Nell , 

•Winfleld  A.  HoU-omb. . . . 

•James  R.  FIukk > 

Jess  8.  KellOKff 

E.  Everett  Pooh* 

•Charles  Clinton 

•HethS.  Allen 

•Fred  E.  Duffy 

•John  W.Scott 

•John  D.  Mkrklc' 

•Nathan  L.  Miller , 

Isaac  W.  Van  Busk  Irk  . . . 

•Frank  L.  Ostrandor , 

•HuRh  Atlnlr , 

•Luke  I>.  Wymbg 

•Luther  L.  StlUman 

John  H.  Meahl 

•James  P.  Rylher 

Ira  H.  Vail 

•Frank  B.  Wkkes 

Fred  V.  I>«-8ter 

John  S.  BIzel 

Mrs.  Jennlo  M.  Hyde 

•Willis  E.  Leek , 

Joel  A.  I^overidKe 

Orin  Q.  Flint 

QcorKe  E.  Pa^ldrick 

•George  A.  MrCoy 

Burton  Mat  ti'(i<  >n 

S.  LIntroln  FlKh 

•E.  N.  McKlnU-y 

D.  D.  T.  Marshall 

•R.  Shorldun  Clark 

•Charles  D.  Hill 

Fre*l.  H.  lUtlsten 

Soott  U  MrNinch 

•Hamuel  L.  Whlth^-k 

Carlos  J.  Coleman 

•Lincoln  A.  Parkhurst 

•A.  Wtirth  Palmer 

•Chaunocy  Bralnartl 

All>ert  D.  shi-mi-ld 

AIm<m  I).  Van  Cleve 

Adelaide  L.  HarriM 

•Cora  A.  Davis 

+Kverell  K.  F.iljrerton 

♦Seldcn  L.  Hanllmr 

^James  McCullnuKh 


Post-ofllcea 


Wemple. 

RensselaervlUe. 

Water  vl  let. 

Hume. 

Ut tie  Genesee. 

I>eposlt. 

Chenango  Forks. 

Hlns<lale. 

Randolph. 

Cato. 

Moravia. 

A8hvlll<>. 

Fredonla. 

Fri'wsburg. 

Horsehea<lfl. 

LInrklacn  Ontro. 

Smlthvllle  FlatH. 

Peru. 

Mooers. 

West  Cojtiike. 

Chatham. 

Cortland. 

Preble. 

Masonvilh'. 

Davenport. 

Glenham. 

Re4l  Hook. 

Sloan. 

West  Seneca. 

Collins  Centre. 

TU'onderoga. 

WestjKWt. 

Malone. 

North  Bangor. 

Johnstown. 

Ratuvla. 

Athens. 

South  Durham. 

I4ik<>  Pleanant. 

Fairtleld. 

Frankfort. 

Adams. 

Re<lwoo<l. 

Threi-mile  Bay. 

Port  lieydon. 

Ix>wv|lle. 

('onesus. 

Springwntcr. 

MadlHon. 

('unaAtota. 

Falrport. 

SiK»ncerp«»rt. 

NelllHton. 

lx>c'ki>ort. 

KHiiHomvillo. 

Whlt«'?«lK>ro. 

(Mlnton. 

C.-iUKli'll. 

KeniAeii. 


•Recocted. 


4  Has  hatl  previous  rxprrlenr*' 
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SouooL  COMMISSIONERS  —  {coTiclxided) 


COUNTIES 


Onondaga , 


Ontario 

Orange. 

Orleans 
Oflwego 

Otsego  . 


Putnam 
Queens . 


Rensselaer 


Rockland  — 
St.  Lawrence. 


Saratoga 


Schenectady 
Schoharie . . . 


Schuyler 
Seneca . . 
Steuben.. 


Suffolk . . 
Sullivan. 


Tioga 

Tompkins. 


Ulster I, 


Warren  .... 
Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester 


Wyoming, 
Yat«s 


2 


1 
2 
S 
1 
2 
1 
2 


1 
2 
3 
1 
2 


1 
2 
1 
2 


1 
2 
8 
1 
2 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 


1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 


Names 


*Matthew  O.  Frawley  . . 
♦Alfred  F.  Presley 

*  Newton  F.  Benedict... 

i John  H.  Stephens 

-f  Albert  C.  Aldridge 

*Charles  Rtvenburg  . . . . 
WllUlam  P.  Kaufmann. 

Herbert  R.  GUdden 

Thomas  O.  Toung 

Schuyler  C.  Brown 

+C.  Edward  Jones 

Myron  N.  Webster 

*  Ulysses  G,  Welch 

+Mlllard  F.  Agor 

William  M.  Peck 

*  James  S.  Cooley 

•Byron  F.  Clark 

Edwin  S.  Comstock 

Robert  R.  Felter 

♦George  G.  Royce 

Walter  E.  Andrews 

Edwin  F.  McDonald 

+Frank  L.  Smith 

+John  T.  Rice 

-fH.  Maynard  Akin 

Seward  E.  Tennant 

•Robert  E.  Sternberg. . . 

•Jabex  L.  Buck 

Ulysses  G.  Stout 

fHlnor  G.  Foster 

•Charles  J.  Starnor 

♦Charles  Marlatt 

•Charles  H.  Howell 

•Charles  W.  Fordham  . . 

♦John  Z.  Twichell 

•Monroe  H.  Wright 

tOscar  Granger 

Minor  McDanlels 

Grant  H.  Halsey 

Charles  Chim 

•Millard  W.  Baldwin  . . . 

♦Charles  Sitzor 

•Roxle  G.  Tuttle 

+F.  vv.  Allen 

•William  H.  Dennis,.... 

•Myra  L.  Ingalsbe 

•Samuel  Cosad 

Rufus  N.  Backus 

•Walters.  Allerton  .... 

Jacob  G.  Miller 

+Wllliam  G.  Barrett.... 

♦Merrltt  B.  Hale 

Silas  L.  Strivings 

•Llewellyn  J.  Barden... 


Post-office* 


Baldwinsvllle. 

Skaneatles. 

Fabius. 

Clifton  Springs. 

Victor. 

Walden. 

Port  Jervls. 

Holl«gr. 

New  HaTeu. 

CUfTord. 

PulaskL 

Elk  Creek. 

Edmestop. 

MahopacTFalls. 

Whltestone. 

Glen  Cove. 

Hooslck  Falls. 

Bratnard. 

Pearl  River, 

Gouvemeor. 

Plerrepont. 

Massena. 

Birchton. 

Corinth. 

Rotterdam  Junction. 

Schoharie. 

Coblcskill. 

Sugar  HilL 

Ovid. 

Wheeler. 

IJndley. 

Troupsburgh. 

Rlverhead. 

Bay  Shore. 

BarryvUle. 

Livingston  Manor. 

Tioga  Centre. 

EnHeld  Centre. 

West  Oroton. 

Saugerties. 

Port  Ewen. 

EllenviUe. 

Glens  Falls. 

Bolton  Landing. 

Greenwich. 

Hartford. 

Wolcott. 

Palmyra. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Sing  Sing. 

Katonah. 

Warsaw. 

Gainesville. 

Gage. 


Re-flwted 


t  Has  had  previous  experience 
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2  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONER  DISTRICTS  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK,  JANUARY   i,   1899 


The  districts  as  organized  in  the  different  counties  on  the  Ist  day  of  January.  1899, 
are  as  follows: 

ALBANY  COUNTY: 

First  distiict— Towns  of  Bethlehem,  Coeymans,  New  Scotliand. 

Second  district— Towns  of  Berne,  RensselaerTille,  Weeterlo. 

Third  district— Towns  of  Colonie.  Green  Island,  Gullderland,  Knox. 

The  city  of  Albany  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 

Thef  city  of  Cohoes  is  organized  under  a  special  act 

The  city  of  Water?liet  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY: 

Firatt  district— Towns  of  Allen,  Almond,  Angelica,  Belfast.  Birdsall,  Burns.  Canea- 
dea,  Centreville,  Granger,  Groye,  Hume,  New  Hudson.  Rushford,  West  Almond. 

Second  district— Towns  of  Alfred,  Alma.  Amity,  Andover.  Bolivar.  Clarksville.  Cuba. 
Friendship,  Genesee,  Independence,  Solo,  Ward,  Wellsville,  Willing,  Wirt. 

BROOME  COUNTY: 

First  district- Towns  of  Chenango,  Colesville,  Conklln,  Fenton,  Kirkwood,  Sanford, 

Windsor. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Barker,  Binghamton,  Dickinson.  Lisle,  Maine,  Nanticoke, 

Triangle,  Union,  Veetal. 
The  city  of  Binghamton  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Alleghany,  Ashford,  Farmersville,  Frankllnvllle,  Freedom, 
Hinsdale,  Humphrey,  Ischua,  Lyndon,  Machlas,  Olean,  Portvllle,  Yorkshire. 

Second  district— Towns  of  Carrollton,  Coldspring,  Conowango,  Dayton,  East  Otto. 
Elko,  BUicottYille,  Great  Valley,  Leon.  Little  Valley,  Mansfield,  Napoll,  New 
Albion,  Otto,  Perrysburg,  Persia,  Randolph,  Red  House.  Salamanca,  South  Valley. 

CAYUGA  COUNTY: 

First  districtr— Towns  of  Brutus.  Cato,  Conquest,  Ira,   Mentz.  Montezuma,  Sennett, 

Sterling,  Throop,  Victory. 
Second   district— Towns   of  Aurelius,    Fleming.   Genoa,    Ledyard,    Locke,    Moravia, 

Niles,  Owasco,  Scipio,  Sanpronius,  Sprlngport,  Summer  Hill,  Venice. 
The  city  of  Auburn  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Bustl,  Chautauqua.  Clymer,  French  Creek.  Harmony,  Mina, 
Sherman. 

Second  district— Towns  of  Arkwright,  Hanover,  Pomfret.  Portland.  Ripley.  Sheridan, 
Vlllenova,  Westfleld. 

Third  district— Towns  of  Carroll.  Charlotte,  Cherry  Creek.  Ellory,  Ellicott.  Elling- 
ton, Gerry,  Kiantone,  Poland,  Stockton. 

The  city  of  Dunklric  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 

Tba  city  of  Jamestown  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 
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CHEMUNG  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district,  excluding  Elmira— Ashland.  Baldwin.  Big  Flats.  Catlin. 

Chemung.  Elmira,  Erin,  Horseheads,  Southport,  Van  Etten.  Veteran. 
The  city  of  Elmira  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 

CHENANGO  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Columbus,  Lincklaen,  New  Berlin,  North  Norwich,  Nor- 
wich, Otselic,  Pharsalla.  Pitcher,  Plymouth.  Sherburne,  Smyrna. 

Second  district— Towns  of  Afton.  Bainbridge,  Coventry,  Greene,  German,  Guilford, 
McDonough,  Oxford,  Preston,  Smlthyille. 

CLINTON  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Ausable,  Black  Brook,  Dannemora,  Peru,  Plattsburg,  Sara- 
nac,  Schuyler  Falls. 

Second  district— Towns  of  Altona,  Beekmantown,  Champlain,  Chazy,  Clinton,  Ellen- 
burg,  Mooers. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Ancram,  Clayerack,  Clermont.  Copake,  Gallatin,  German- 
town,  Greenport,  Livingston,  Taghkanic. 

Second  district— Towns  of  Austerlitz,  Canaan,  Chatham,  Ghent,  Hillsdale,  Kinder- 
hook,  New  Lebanon.  Stockport,  Stuyvesant. 

The  city  of  Hudson  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 

CORTLAND  COUNTY: 

First    district— Towns  of    Cincinnatus.    Cortlandville,    Freetown,    Harford,    Lapeer, 

Marathon,  Virgil,  Willett. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Cuyler,  Homer.  Preble.  Scott,  Solon,  Taylor,  Truxton. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Colchester,   Deposit,  Franklin,  Hamden.  Hancock,  Mason- 

ville.  Sidney,  Tompkins,  Walton. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Andes.  Bovina.  Davenport,  Delhi,  Ilarpersfield,  Kortright. 
Meredith,  Middletown.  Roxbury,  Stamford. 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Amenia,  Beokman,  Dover.  East  Flshklll.  Fiehklll,  LaGrange, 

Northeast,  Pawling,  Pine  Plains,  Stanford,  Union  Vnlc.  Wappiuger,  Washington. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Clinton.  Hyde  Park,  Milan,  Pleasant  Valley,  Poughkeep- 

sle,  Red  Hook,  Rhlnebeck. 
The  city  of  Poughkecpsle  Is  organized  under  a  special  act. 

ERIE  COUNTY: 

First   district— Towns   of    Alden.    Amherst,    Cheektowaga.    Clarence.    Grand   Island, 

Lancaster.  Newstead,  Tonawanda. 
Serond  district— Towns  of  Aurora,   East  Hamburg.   Eden,  Elma,  Evans,   Hamburg, 

Marilla.  Wales,  We«t  Seneca. 
Third  district— Towns  of  Boston.   Brant,  Golden,  Concord,   Collins.  Holland,   North 

Collins.  Sardinia. 
The  city  of  Buffalo  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 

ESSEX  COUNTY: 

First   district— Towns   of    Chesterflold,    Elizabethtown,    Essex.    Jay,    Keene,   Lewia, 

North  Elba.  St  Armand.  Willsboro,  Wilmington. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Crown  Point,  Minerva.  Morlah,  Newcomb.  North  Hudson, 
Schroon,  Ticouderoga,  WoBtport. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY: 

First  district  -Towns  of  Belmont.   Brighton.   Burke.   Chateaugay,   Duane,   Franklin* 

Ilarrictstown,  Malone. 
Socond  district— Towns  of  Altamont.  Bangor,   Rombay.   Brandon,  Constable,  Dickin- 
son. Fort  Covington.  Moira,  Santa  Clara,  Wavcrly,  WcstvlUe. 
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fulton  county: 

Comprises  a  single  district,  ezclndliig  cities  of  OloTersville  and  Johnstown— Bleecker, 
Broadalbin,  QsTOga,  Bphratah,  Mayfleld,  Northampton,  Oppenheim,  Perth,  Strat- 
ford. 

The  city  of  GloTersTille  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act 

The  city  of  JoAmstown  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act 

GENESEE  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district— Alabama,  Alexander,  Batavta,  Bergen,  Bethany,  Byron, 
Darien,  Elba,  LeRoy,  Oakfleld,  PaTilion,  Pembroke,  Stafford. 

GREENE  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Athens,  Cairo,  Catskill,  Halcott,  Hunter,  Jewett.  Lexington. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Ashland,  Coxsackle,  Durhaan,  Greenville,  New  Baltimore, 
PrattsYille,  Windham. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district— Arietta,  Benson,  Hope,  Indian  Lake,  Lake  Pleasant, 
Long  Lake,  Morehouse,  Wells. 

HERKIMER  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Fairfield.  Herkimer,  Little  Falls,  Manheim,  Newport,  Nor- 
way, Ohio,  Russia,  Salisbury,  Webb,  Wilmurt 

Second  districtr-Towns  of  Columbia,  Danube,  Frankfort,  German  Flats,  Litchfield, 
Schuyler,  Stark,  Warren,  Winfleld. 

The  city  of  Little  Falls  is  organized  under  a  special  act 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Adams,  BUisburg,  Le  Ray,   Lorraine,   Pamella,   Rodman, 

Watertown,  Worth. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Alexandria,  Antwerp,  ChampioD,  Philadelphia,  Rutland, 

Theresa,  Wilna. 
Third  district— Towns  of  Brownville,  Cape  Vincent,  Clayton,  Henderson,  Hounsfield. 

Lyme,  Orleans. 
The  city  of  Watertown  is  organized  under  a  special  act 

LEWIS  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Grelg,  High  Market,  Lewis,  Leyden,  Lyonsdale,  Martlns- 

burg,  Osceola,  Turin,  West  Turin. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Croghan,   Denmark,  Diana,  Harrisburg.  Lowville,   Mon- 
tague.  New  Bremen,  Ptockney,  Watson. 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Avon,  Caledonia,  Conesus,  Geneseo,  Groveland,  Leicester, 

Lima,  LlTonla,  York. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Mount  Morris,  North  Dansville,  Nunda,  O&sian,  Portage, 

Sparta,  Springwatsr,  West  Sparta. 

MADISON  COUNTY: 

First   district— Towns    of    Brookficld,    De    Ruyter,    Eaton,    Georgetown,    Hamilton, 

Lebanon,  Madison,  Nelson. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Cazenovia,  Fenner,  Lenox,  Lincoln,   Oneida,   Smithfleld, 

Stockbridge,  Sullivan. 

MONROE  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Brighton,   Henrietta,   Irondcquoit,   Mendon,   Penllold,   Por- 

rinton,  Pittsford,  Rush,  Webster. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Clarkson,  Chill,  Gates,  Grrrce,  Hamlin,   Ogdcn,  Parma, 

Riga,  Sweden,  Wheatland. 
The  city  of  Rochester  is  organized  under  a  special  art 
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montgomery  county: 

Comprises  a  single  district— Amsterdam,   Caoajobarie.   Charleston,   Florida,   Glen, 

Minden,  Mohawk.  Palatine,  Root,  St  Johnsrille. 
The  city  of  Amsterdam  is  organized  under  a  special  act 

NASSAU  COUNTY: 

First  district— Town  of  Flushing. 

Second  districtr-Towns  of  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay. 

NIAGARA  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Cambria,  Lockport,  Pendleton,  Royalton,  Wheatlleld. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Hartland,  Lewiston,  Newfane,  NiA«ara,  Porter,  Somerset. 

Wilson. 
The  city  of  Lockport  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 
The  city  of  Niagara  Falls  Is  organized  under  a  special  act 

ONEIDA  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Deerfield,  Floyd,  Marcy,  New  Hartford,  Whltestown. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Augusta.,  Bridgewater,  Kirkland,  Manhall,  Paris.  Sanger- 

fleld,  Vernon,  Westmoreland. 
Third  district- Towns  of  Camden,  Florence,  Rome,  Verona,  Vienna. 
Fourth    district— Towns    of   Annsvllle,    Ava,    Boonville,    Forestport,    Lee,    Remsen, 

Steuben,  Trenton,  Western. 
The  city  of  Utica  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 
The  city  of  Rome  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Camillus,  Clay,  Elbrldge,  Lysander,  Salina,  Van  Buren. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Geddes,  Marcellus,  Onondaga,  Otisco,  Skaneateles,  Spaf- 

ford,  TuUy. 
Third  district— Towns  of  Cicero,  DeWitt,  Fabius,  Lafayette,  Manlius,  Pompey. 
The  city  of  Syracuse  is  organized  undf r  a  special  act. 

ONTARIO  COUNTY: 

First    district— Towns    of    Farmington,    Geneva,    Gorham,    Hopewell,    Manchester, 

Phelps,  Seneca. 
Second  district— Town&  of  Bristol,  Oanadico,  Canandaigua,  Bast  Bloomfield,  Naples, 

Richmond,  South  Bristol,  Victor,  West  Bloomfield. 

ORANGE  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns,  of  Blooming  Grove,  Cornwall,  Crawford,  Hamptonburg,  High- 
lands, Monroe,  Montgomery,  Newburg,  New  Windsor. 

Second  district— Towns  of  Chester,  Dcerpark,  Goshen,  Greenville,  Mlnlsink,  Mount 
Hope,  Tuxedo,  Wailklil,  Warwick,  Wawayanda.  Woodbury. 

The  city  of  Newburg  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 

The  city  of  Mlddletown  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 

ORLEANS  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district— Albion,  Barre,  Carlton,  Clarendon,  Gaines,  Kendall, 
Murray,  Ridgeway,  Slielby,  Yates. 

OSWEGO  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Granby,  Hannibal,  Now  Haven,  Oswego,  Scriba,  Volney. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Amboy,  Constantla,  Hastings,  Palermo,  Parish,  Schroep- 
pel,  Weet  Monroe. 

Third    district— Towns    of    Albion,    Boylston,    Mexico,    Orwell,    Redfield,    Richland, 

Sandy  Creek,  Willianistown. 
The  city  of  Oswego  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 

OTSEGO  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Cherry  Valley.  Decatur,  Exeter,  Maryland,  Middlefleld, 
Otsego.  Plainfleld,  Richfield,  Roseboom,  Springfield.  Westford,  Worcester. 

Second  district— Towns  of  Burlington,  Butternuts,  Edmeston,  Hartwick,  Laurens, 
Milford.  Morris,  Ntw  Lisbon,  Oneonto,  Otego,  Pittsfleld.  Unadilla. 
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PUTNAM  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district— Carmel,  Kent,  Patterson,  Phillipstown.  Putnam  Valley, 
Sonth  East. 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Berlin,  Grafton,  Hoosick,  Lansingburg,  Petersburg,  Pitts- 
town,  Schaghticoke. 

Second  district— Towns  of  Brunswick,  East  Greenbush,  Greenbush,  Nassau,  North 
Greenbush,  Poestenkill,  Sand  Ijake,  Schodack,  Stephen  town. 

The  city  of  Renaaelaer  is  organized  under  a  special  act 

The  city  of  Troy  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district— Clarkstown,  Haverstraw,  Orangetown,  Ramapo,  Stony 
Point. 

ST  LAWRENCE  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  DeKalb,  DePeyster,  Fine,  Fowler.  Gouverneur,  Hammond, 

Macomb,  Morristown,  Oswegatchie,  Pitcairn,  Rossie. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Canton,  Clare,  Clifton,  Col  ton,  Edwards,  Hermon,  Lisbon, 

Madrid.  Norfolk,  Pierrepont.  Russell,  Waddington. 
Third  districtr-Towns  of  Brasher,  Hopkinton,  Lawrence,  LouisTille,  Masena,  Parish- 

Yille,  Potsdam,  Stockholm. 
The  city  of  Ogdensburg  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 

SARATOGA  COUNTY: 

First   districtr-Towns   of   Ballston,    Charlton,    Clifton    Park,    Galway,    Half   Moon, 

Malta,  Milton,  Prorvideince,  Stillwater,  Waterford. 
Second   district— Towns   of  Corinth,    Day,    Edinburg,    Greenfield,    Hadley,    Moreau, 

Nortbumberkuid,  Saratoga,  Saratoga  Springs,  Wilton. 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district  excluding  city  of  Schenectady— Duanesburg.  Glenvllle, 

Niskayuna,  Prlncetown,  Rotterdam. 
The  city  of  Schenectady  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Blenheim,  Broome,  Coneeyllle,  Esperance,  Gilboa,  Middle- 
burg,  Schoharie,  Wright. 
Second   district— Towns   of   Carlisle,    Coblesklli,    Fulton,    JefTerson,    Rlchmondville, 
Seward,  Sharon,  Summit. 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district— Catharine,  Cayuta,  Dix,  Hector,  Montour,  Orange, 
Reading,  Tyrone. 

SENECA  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district— Covert,  Fayette,  Junius,  Lodi,  Ovid.  Romulus,  Seneca 
Falls,  Tyre,  Varick,  Waterloo. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY: 

First  district— ATOca,  Bath,  Bradford,  \.  -npbell,  Cohocton,  Prattsburg,  Pulteney, 
Urbana,  Wayland,  Wayne,  Wheeler. 

Second  district— Addison,  Cameron,  Caton,  Corning,  Erwin,  Hornby,  Lindley,  Rath- 
bone,  Thurston,  Tuscarora,  Woodhull. 

Third  district— Canisteo,  Dansville,  Fremont,  Greenwood,  HartsviUe,  Hornellsville, 
Howard,  Jasper,  Troupsburg,  West  Union. 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Easthampton,   Riverhead,  Southampton,   Southold,  Shelter 

Island. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Babylon,  Brookha?en,  Huntington,  Islip,  Smithtown. 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Bethel,  Cochec'ton,  Delaware,  Forestburg,  Highland,  Lum- 
tyerland,  Mamakating,  ThompsoD,  Tusten. 

Second  district— Towns  of  Oallicoon,  Fallsburg,  Fremont,  Liberty,  Neyersink,  Rock- 
land. 

TIOOA  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district— Barton,  Berkshire,  Candor,  Newark  Valley.  Nichols, 
Owego,  Richford,  Spencer,  Tioga. 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Danby.  Enfield,  Ithaca,  Newfield,  Ulysses. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Caroline,  Dryden,  Groton.  Lansing. 
The  city  of  Ithaca  is  organised  under  a  special  acL 

ULSTER  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Hurley,  Kingston,  Kingston  City,  Saugertlee,  Ulster. 
Second   district— Towns  of  Esopus,    Gardner.    Lloyd,   Marbletown,    Marlboro,    New 

Paltz,  Plattekill,  Rosendale,  Sbaw«ingunk. 
Third    district— Towns    of    Denning,    Hardenburg,    OIlye,    Rochester,    Shandaken. 

Wawarsing,  Woodstock. 

WARREN  COUNTY: 

First  district— Caldwell,  Luzerne,  Queensbury. 

Second  district— Bolton,  Chester.  Hague.  Horicon,  Johnsburg,  Stony  Creek,  Thur- 
man,  Warrensburg. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY: 

First  districtr-Towns  of  Argyle,  Cambridge,  Easton,  Fort  Edward,  Greenwich.  Jack- 
son, Salem,  White  Creek. 

Second  district- Towns  of  Dresden,  Fort  Ann,  Granyille,  Hampton,  Hartford, 
Hebron,  Kingsbury,  Putnam,  Whitehall. 

WAYNE  COUNTY: 

First   district— Towns   of    Butler.    Galen.    Huron,    Lyons,    Rose,    Sayannah,    Sodus, 

Wolcott. 
Second  district— Towns  of  Arcadia,  Macedon.  Marion,  Ontario,  Palmyra,  Walworth, 

Williamson. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  East  Chester,  Mamaroneck,  New  Rochelle,  Pelham,  Rye, 

Scarsdale. 
Second    district— Towns    of   Greenburg,    Harrison,    Mount    Pleasant,    North   Castle, 

Ossining.  White  Plains. 
Third  district— Towns  of  Bedford,  Cortlandt,  Lewisboro,  New  Castle,  North  Salem, 

Poundridge,  Somers,  Yorlttown. 
The  city  of  Yonkers  is  organized  under  a  special  act. 
The  city  of  Mt  Vernon  is  organized  under  a  special  act 

WYOMING  COUNTY: 

First  district— Towns  of  Attica,    Bennington.   Covington,    Mlddlebury,   Orangeyilie. 

Perry,  Sheldon,  Warsaw. 
Second  district- Towns  of  Arcade.  Castile,  Eagle,  Geneeee  Falls.  Gainesyille,  Jaya, 
Pike,  Wethersfield. 

YATES  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district— BfwrlnRton,  Denton,  Italy,  Jesusalem.  Middlesex,  Mllo. 
Potter,  Stark ey.  Torrey. 
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,  WRITTEN  REPORTS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 


ALBANY  COUNTY— FiBST  Distbict 
QABBfiTTT  P.  Van  WlK,  School  Commigaioner 
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I  am  pleased  to  report  that  there  bas  been  do  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  trusrtees  ajid  patrons  of  our  achools  to  advance 
the  interesta  of  education  throughout  the  distiict.  I  belk've  that 
our  people  realize  nov,  more  than  ever  the  importance  of  educat- 
ing the  joath  of  onr  state  and  nation  along  such  practical  lines  as 
will  redound  to  their  greatest  benefit.  Nowhere  has  there  been 
greater  evidence  manifested  of  the  importance  of  an  enlightened 
citizenship  than  in  the  high  order  of  abilitj  displayed  by  our  land 
and  naval  forces  in  the  recent  war  with  ^[>ain.  This  is  more 
apparent  when  we  compare  the  ability  of  our  forces  with  those 
of  our  enemy — a  nation  in  which  over  70  jmt  ci'nt  of  its  citizens 
(annot  read  or  write.  Truly  -the  results  of  the  war  set  forth  more 
than  ever  the  necessity  of  education  in  the  development  of  a  great 
nation.  To  the  common  school  we  must  continue  to  look  for  a 
n-alization  of  all  that  is  essential  in  this  respect. 

The  operation  of  the  compulsory  education  law  has  been  a 
success  and  tboagfa  in  the  rural  districts  it  has  been  perhaps 
diOioult  to  fully  enforce  it,  I  btilieve  that  the  taw  should  stand 
and  that  each  year  there  will  be  witnessed  a  more  perfect 
and  ccMnplete  observance  of  tlio  statute.  All  school  districts  are 
aware  of  its  importance  and  are  d<'teimined  that  the  law  shall 
be  enforced. 

The  law  relative  to  teaching  pliysiologj  and  hyuiene  with 
special  reference  to  the  effects  of  narcotics  and  sMmulants  ii|>on 
the  human  Byvtem,  I  believe  to  be  a  kiiccoss.  It  certainly  is  an 
improTement  upon  the  old  law  and  I  believe  that  this  instruction 
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will  be  of  more  benefit  to  those  who  attend  our  diatriet  acboola 
especially,  than  the  instructjon  under  the  old  syatem.  At  least 
its  moral  influence  will  be  most  desirable. 

1  notice  that  the  new  Di«tbod  of  distributing  librarj  money  in 
the  several  districts  of  this  commissioner  district,  has  resulted  in 
increasing  very  considerably  the  Dumber  of  volumes  in  the  dis- 
ti'ict  libraries.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  new  method  la 
remedyingtheevil  that  existed,  whereby  state  money  which  ghonld 
liave  been  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  'the  libraries,  went 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  district,  to  pay  teachers'  salaries. 
In  most  districts  where  state  money  for  library  purposes  was  re- 
ceived, not  a  book  could  t>e  found  in  the  school  building  and  no 
signs  of  a  library  conld  be  noticed.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a 
change  for  the  better  is  apparent  now. 

One  or  t«"o  of  the  districts  in  this  commissioner  district,  have 
contracted  with  adjoining  districts  for  the  education  of  their 
pupdls  with  much  success.  Unless  we  can  have  established  the 
■township  system  or  a  better  plan  to  relieve  the  weaker  districts 
of  an  unreasonable  burden,  it  certainly  is  the  duty  of  all  school 
authorities,  to  induce  the  stronger  districts  to  help  the  weaker 
ones,  in  giving  the  latter  proper  educational  facilities. 

I  heartily  endorse  all  efforts  made  by  the  state  superintendent 
to  further  the  interests  of  education  in  this  state  and  to  raise  the 
Siandard  of  teaching,  so  that  it  may  become  a  distinct  profession, 
bringing  to  those  who  follow  it  a  reasonable  and  just  reward  for 
their  labors. 


ALBANY  COUNTY— Second  District 
Charles  Oswald,  School  Commissioner 
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During  the  last  school  year  I  have  held  five  esaminationB  for 
teachers'  cerlilicates,  at  which  sixlyeight  candidates  were  ex- 
amined. Of  these,  four  gained  certificates  of  the  first  grade, 
eighteen  second,  and  four  Ihii-d  grade  and  forty-'two  failed  to 
obtain  certifleates. 
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The  compalsory  education  la.w  fails  to  bring  about  the  desired 
result  in  thi«  conunisBi'oner  district;  while  all  children  of  school 
age  residing  witbio  the  district  attend  school  some  portion  of  the 
year,  the;  do  not  attend  the  full  number  of  da^  required  b;  law; 
this  is  due  more,  I  think,  to  the  negligence  and  carelessness  of 
tbe  trustees  tlian  to  ineflQdeDc;  oir  unwiJlingness  on  the  part  of 
attendance  oEQcer. 

I  find  in  my  oflScial  visits  that  ell  teachers  are  giving  instruc- 
tion in  phyMoIogy  and  hygiene  and  they  are  all  working  under  the 
new  law.  In  almost  every  instance  the  pupils  are  greatly  intei> 
ested  in  this  branch  of  education. 

There  has  been  very  little  activity  on  the  part  of  the  trustees 
availing  themselves  of  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  library 
moneys  but,  whatever  money  they  have  received  from  the  public 
fnnil  has  been  expended  for  library  purposes  and  not  for  ordinary 
school  expenses,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  However,  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  several  districts  in  the  towns  of  Berne, 
Bensselaerrille  and  Westerlo  have  excellent  school  libraries. 

Trustee  of  district  17,  Benseelaerville,  contracted  with  adjoin- 
ing district  14,  same  town,  for  tuition  of  its  pupils.  Both  parents 
and  pupils  of  district  17  were  well  pleased  with  the  results,  the 
children  having  the  advantage  of  a  better  school  at  less  cost  to 
parents.  The  arrangement  was  so  pleasing  to  both  districts  that 
they  will  do  the  same  the  coming  year. 

Our  last  institute,  a  joint  one  conducted  by  Prof.  Hcndrick, 
was  held  at  Voorheesville.  It  was  unanimously  voted  to  be  tbe 
best  institute  ever  held  in  Albany  county  . 

Arbor  day  was  observed  by  nearly  all  districts  under  my  jnria- 
diction;  112  trees  were  planted  and  flO  was  contributed  by  the 
children  to  the  iShetdon  memorial  fund. 


ALBANY  COUNTY— Thibd  District 
WiLLiAU  H.  WooDWARDj  School  Commisnoner 
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I  am  gratified  to  repoil  an  improvement  in  this  oonunisaioDer 
district  along  those  lines  which  seemed  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
schools  and  in  which  special  effort  was  pot  forth.  The  first  object 
of  the  work  was  to  procure  the  adoption  of  uniform  text  books, 
furnished  by  the  school  districti^.  This  was  accomplished  in  a  num- 
ber of  districts  with  mo&t  satisfactory  results.  The  second  was 
the  grading  of  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts.  This  is  the  more 
difficult,  yet  with  the  co-operation  of  the  able  teachers  more  than 
gratifying  results  have  been  obtained,  and  the  course  ol  study  as 
found  in  the  Teachers'  manual  is  pursued  with  coanmendable  effort 
and  much  success.  While  the  grade  examinations  had  been  intro- 
duced in  but  a  very  few  schools  the  past  year,  every  school  was 
required  to  take  this  examination,  and  notified  to  that  effect  and 
supplied  with  Teacher's'  manual.  Today  we  find  in  every  school 
a  good  number  of  pupils  working  with  an  object  and  that  to  be 
able  to  pass  the  December  grade  examination,  many  having  passed 
in  different  grades  the  past  year. 

The  third  object  of  the  work  was  better  facilities  for  doing  the 
best  work,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  effort  has  been  most  heartily 
supported  by  both  teachers  and  trustees.  Many  globes,  maps, 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  libraries  have  been  placed  in  the 
schools  of  the  third  district,  more  library  money  having  been  ap- 
plied for  and  received  from  the  state  than  for  many  years. 

I  believe  the  teachers  realize  the  benefit  of  supplementary  work 
in  lightening  their  tasks  as  well  as  interesting  and  benefiting  the 
pupils,  and  that  a  greater  effort  will  be  made  the  coming  year  to 
procure  help  in  this  line. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  the  trustees'  reports  show 
that  there  has  been  marked  improvement  in  attendance  the  past 
year.  There  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  this  direction  and 
the  attendance  oflicers  understand  that  there  must  be  better  at- 
tendance the  coming  year. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  is  taught  in  all  schools;  not  so  thor- 
oughly as  it  might  be  in  some,  as  parents  in  a  few  instances  refuse 
to  get  or  neglect  getting  proper  books. 

One  school  district  has  made  contract  with  an  adjoining  district 
for  the  instruction  of  its  pupils.  There  are  other  districts  that 
might  do  the  same  to  an  advantage,  for  the  small  schools  as  a  rule 
do  not  contract  with  the  best  teachers. 

One  school  district  has  bec^n  aunuled,  12  Guilderland,  and  joined 
to  district  4. 

Kchool  (lic!?tri(t  20,  r()loni(»,  erected  a  modern  schoolhouse  at 
a  cost  of  ?1,400.  Districts  12  and  18,  Tolonie,  have  made  ex- 
tensive improvement  on  school  buildings.  No.  9,  Colonie,  placed 
new  desks  in  school  room,  and  a  number  of  improvements  are  con- 
templated for  the  coming  year.    With  an  appreciation  and  en- 
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forc^ment  to  the  letter  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  onifonn 
text  books,  famished  b;  the  school  district,  aniform  in  at  least 
oacb  nommiasioner  dlBtrlct,  an  enforced  adoption  of  the  course  of 
stud;  as  foand  in  the  manual,  with  qualified  and  better  paid 
school  commissioners,  forced  to  give  their  entire  time  to  thp  care 
of  a  consmissioner  district,  we  would  have  an  idea]  system  for  the 
rural  schools  and  much  money  and  time  would  not  be  spent  in 
vain. 


ALLEGANY  CX>UNTY— First  Distbict 
P.  H.  Bldhstonb,  School  Commissioner 
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It  haa  not  been  necessary  in  this  commissioner  district  to  make 
any  arrests  since  -the  compulsory  education  law  went  into  effect; 
still  the  law  has  impToved'  the  attendance. 

The  tmant  offlcers  have  cheerfully  performed  the  work  assigned 
Ihem  and  a  word  to  the  truants  has  proved  efficacious. 

1  cannot  say  that  phj-sioiogy  and  hygiene  ia  tauglit  any  better 
todlay  than  irt  was  under  the  old  law.  The  old  law  was  prob- 
ably better  enforced  than  any  other  law  on  the  statute  books. 
The  school  authorities  are  obeying  the  law  not  because  it  is  the 
law,  bat  because  they  see  the  benefits  resulting  from  it.  In  my 
opinion  too  much  time  is  given  this  subject  in  comparison  to  its 
value. 

The  library  money  in  this  dlsfrift  has  never  bccii  entirely  ex- 
pended for  books.  There  are  too  many  [K'nurions  truslees  in 
office  who  think  that  libraries  are  ot  no  value  to  the  school.    A 
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law  should  be  passed  compelling  trnateee  of  rai^  schocris  to  ex- 
pend a  certain  sum  each  year  for  books  approved  by  the  state 
superintendent.  Union  and  grade  acbools  are  increaeiog  their 
libraries  each  year. 

It  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  get  trustees  to  contract  with 
adijoiniing  diRti'icts.  They  seem  to  think  the  plan  is  not  feesible, 
as  most  graded  schools  in  this  section  are  crowded  now. 

The  roads,  too,  in  winter  are  in  such  condition  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  convey  the  pupils  to  adjoining  districts  at 
any  reasonable  expense. 

I  desire  to  bring  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  methods  shonld 
be  added  to  your  requirements  for  a  third  grade  certificate.  A 
teacher  certainly  should  have  some  profesEOonal  training,  and  if 
methods  were  required,  I  think  it  would  make  teachers  fit  them- 
Felves  more  fully  for  their  work. 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY— Second  Dibteict 
Oscar  M.  Burdick,  School  Commiasioner 
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In  siibniilting  my  second  annual  report,  it  is  not  without  a 
feeling  tliat  |>erhapH  much  more  might  have  been  accompliabed 
nlonj!  educational  linos.  The  interest  in  educational  work  in  this 
district,  I  can  truly  8.iy,  has  shown  a  decided  improvemint.  Many 
of  the  common  schools  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportnnitj 
aironled  by  tin*  slate  for  securing  library  money  and  invested  the 
same  in  books  by  which  the  teachers  are  furnished  means  of  get- 
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ting  out  of  ruts  and  adopting  modern  methods  of  supplementary 
work. 

The  union  schools  are  well  equipped  with  libraries  and  school 
apparatus.  With  the  care  exercised  by  the  boards  of  education 
in  selecting  teachers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained. 

There  are  other  improvements  noticeable  in  our  common  schools. 
Distriet  3,  Alma,  has  repaired  its  school  building  at  an  expense 
c»f  |700.  A  new  department  has  been  added  by  which  work  is 
greatly  facilitated. 

The  greatest  source  of  solicitude  lies  in  our  schools  located  in 
the  rural  districts.  The  tendency  of  the  younger  members  of 
families  to  go  to  villages  and  cities,  leaving  the  older  ones  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  farm,  is  making  a  problem  in  regard  to 
the  success  of  these  schools  which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  solved 
until  public  sentiment  decides  in  favor  of  the  township  system. 

One  town  in  my  district  showed  such  a  small  registration  of 
pupils  in  its  schools  that  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to 
it.  District  2  had  5  pupils  registered  and  3  in  attendance; 
district  4,  7  registered,  4  present;  district  8,  2  registered  and  2  in 
attendance.  The  other  schools  of  the  town  were  very  weak  in 
attendance. 

Ck)nsolidation  is  a  good  thing  for  weak  districts  when  it  seems 
possible  to  get  the  chldren  to  school;  but,  in  the  town  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  does  not  seem  practical  as  iiiany  of  the  districts 
are  hilly  and  in  the  winter  snow-drifts  make  the  roads  impassable. 
Weak  districts  adjacent  to  village  schools  should  contract  with 
such  schools,  when  possible,  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
This  would  give  them  opportunities  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
children  of  the  villages. 

The  people  of  this  district  are  becoming  more  and  more  alive 
to  the  fact  that  the  time  has  passed  when  any  one  is  able  to  teach 
school.  The  uniform  system  of  examinations  is  doing  a  great 
work  in  raising  the  standard  of  ednctation.  This  is  noticeable  in 
ihe  number  who  have  been  «away  during  the  summer  in  attendance 
at  institutes  and  summer  schools. 

The  four  training  classes  in  this  district  have  done  excellent 
work  the  past  year.  Many  have  graduated  from  these  classes  who 
are  able  to  begin  their  work  of  teaching  at  the  opening  of  the 
ensuing  year  well  prepared  to  bring  the  impro\'ed  methods  within 
the  grasp  of  the  common  schools. 

The  compulsory  education  law  has  generally  been  observed. 
Whenever  I  have  had  occasion  to  give  notice  to  attendance  officers 
of  the  violation  of  the  law,  it  has  been  a  source  of  satii^f^i^tion  to 
me  to  note  with  what  promptness  they  have  resjK)nded.  Only  a 
few  arrests  have  been  made  and  these  cases  have  been  amicablv 
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settk'd  before  being  brought  to  trial.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  law,  and  believe  it  will  result  in  much  good. 

Physifllogj-  and  hygiene  has  been  taught  in  all  my  schools  as 
provided  by  chapter  901  laws  of  1896. 

A  very  successful  institute  was  held  at  Belmont  during  the 
month  of  September.  This  was  conducted  by  Charles  A.  Shaver, 
assisted  by  the  Misses  Eggleston  and  Rice.  Mr.  Shaver  came  to 
na  for  the  first  time  and  made  so  favorable  an  impression  on  our 
teachers  that  they  were  unanimous  in  asking  for  him  another  year. 
While  I  understand  we  are  not  to  have  him,  I  am  glad  to  know 
we  are  to  have  one  equally  good.  Our  institntes  are  strong  from 
an  intellectual  point  of  view,  nnd  we  hope  to  grade  the  next  one. 


BROOME  COUNTY— First  District 
Mary  L.  Kniskerx,  School  Commissioner 
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The  compulsory  education  law  has  had  an  excellent  effect  in 
many  localities,  but  owing  to  the  attitude  of  parents  and  b<JiooI 
authorities  it  has  been  difficult  to  enforce  this  law  in  some  rnral 
districts.  In  order  to  meet  these  con(]itions  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  llcpajInK-ut  of  fnlilie  Instrucliou  whereby  Mr  A, 
Edson  Hall,  compulsory  education  inspector,  visited  this  district 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  Ibe  d<'sigu  and  workings  of  this 
law.  Nine  public  niwtiiifia  weiv  held  the  week  of  Decendiar  6, 
at  which  trTisteos  and  school  patrons  were  invited  to  be  present 
nnd  particiiiale.  TJie  alteiidanrf  in  some  sections  was  excellent. 
The  good  elTect  hits  been  seen,  lint  on  the  wliole  the  results  of 
Ihis  law  are  not  allogolher  satisfactory.  Attendance  officers,  as  a 
rule,  are  willing  to  ait  wlnu  called  ui>ou. 

I'hysiology  and  hygiene  are  thonnighly  taught.     School  author 
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ities  are  obeying  the  requirements  of  the  law,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
too  much  time  is  given  to  this  subject. 

There  was  |195.65  appropriated  to  this  couuly  for  library  pur- 
poses. Of  this  sum  fill  were  taken  by  the  schools  of  this  dietrict. 
Had  the  apportionment  been  greater,  the  entire  amount  would 
have  been  taken,  as  several  appli(;ations  were  received  after  the 
amount  available  was  exhausted.  Several  new  libraries  were 
started  and  additions  were  made  tjo  others.  I  have  found  that  in 
order  to  create  and  arouse  an  interest  in  school  libraries  it  is 
necessary  to  do  earnest,  personal  work  among  trustees.  Under 
the  present  system  of  distribution,  library  money  is  used  solely 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  libraries  are  increasing  in  tone  a^ 
well  as  in  size  and  numbers. 

Two  districts  contracted  with  adjoining  districts  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  pubils.  The  results  were  satisfactory,  and  I  believe 
this  arrangement  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  weak  districts. 
However,  it  is  diflBcult  to  persuade  small  districts  to  take  advant- 
age of  this  law.  They  say  it  is  the  first  step  toward  dissolution; 
they  do  not  want  their  district  dissolved  because  it  will  lessen  the 
value  of  their  property.  One  of  these  districts  insisted  upon 
maintaining  a  school  of  two  pupils,  and  paid  $7  i>er  week  for  a 
teacher. 

District  22,  Sanford,  has  been  dissolved  and  joined  to  27,  San- 
ford.  No.  28,  Sanford,  is  now  known  as  22.  District  32,  Ooles- 
ville,  will  be  dissolved  the  coming  year. 

Arbor  day  was  generally  observed. 

Memorial  day  exercises  were  held  in  most  schools.  A  special 
program  was  compiled  for  this  occasion  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  teacher.  Reports  were  submitted  by  thirty-eight  schools. 
In  these,  573  pupils  took  part  in  the  exercises,  438  visitors  were 
present  and  eleven  addresses  were  made  by  veterans  and  invited 
guests. 

Our  first  graded  institute  was  held  in  Windsor  the  week  of 
April  25.  This  plan  proved  so  satisfactory  tliat  it  will  be  followed 
hereafter. 

The  "  course  of  study  ''  has  been  placed  in  all  schools,  and  most 
teachers  are  arranging  their  work  along  this  prescribed  line. 

The  training  classes  have  done  exceedingly  creditable  work; 
twenty  professional  certificates  were  issued  as  the  result,  which 
will  materially  add  to  and  strengthen  the  teaching  force  for  the 
coming  year. 

During  the  year  170  candidat(^  have  been  examined.  Six  first 
grade,  fifty-one  second  and  eighteen  third  grade  certificates  were 
earned.  The  number  of  teachers  holding  normal  school  diplomas, 
state  certificates  and  professional  certificates  who  taufjhf  during 
the  year  ending  July  31,  1898,  was  forty. 
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BROOME  COUNTY— Second  Distbict 
Erwin  B.  Whitxbt,  School  Commissioner 
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The  number  of  teachers  holding  permaneDt  certificates  has  in- 
creased from  33  to  55.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  entering  normal  schools  and  training  classes.  Man; 
teachers  attended  the  educational  lecture  course  arranged  by  the 
school  aiilLonties  of  tlie  city  of  Binghamton  besides  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  sessions  of  the  western  district  teachers'  associa- 
tion. .  I 

Attendance  officers,  teachers  and  trustees  used,  in  most  cases, 
excellent  judgment  in  their  elforts  to  enforce  the  compulsOTy 
education  law.  Many  attendance  officers  visited  the  schools  of 
their  respective  towns,  inspected  carefully  the  records  of  attend- 
ance and  arranged  with  teachers  and  trustees  to  notify  them  of 
any  evasion  of  the  law.  It  would  simplify  matters  if  the  town 
attendance  officer  had  jurisdiction  over  every  part  oi  each  district 
having  its  school  house  in  his  town. 

Scliool  authorities  are  obeying  the  requirements  of  the  law  rela- 
tive to  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  teachers  are 
conscientious  in  presenting  the  subject.  While  the  required  num- 
ber of  lessons  should  not  be  reduced,  a  change  in  their  distribn- 
tion  through  the  grades  might  be  of  benefit  to  pupils. 

The  present  methods  of  distributing  library  money  are  most 
satisfactory.  During  the  past  three  years  Western  Broome  haa 
received  from  the  state  library  fund  |370.41.  This  amount  has 
been  cheerfully  duplicated  in  the  districts.  Libraries  have  been 
sliirted,  supplementary  reading  matter  introduced,  and  new 
dictionnriee  purchased  in  many  schools.  By  such  aids,  nuder  the 
direclion  of  thoughtful  teachers,  pupils  are  cultivating  a  ta«te  for 
good  literature. 
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The  people  of  Lestershire  welcomed  our  teachers  very  cordially 
at  the  annual  institute  in  November.  Most  teachers  were  pleased 
with  the  arrangement  for  graded  sessions,  as  it  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity of  selecting  what  was  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  each 
individual  school. 

The  uniform  course  of  study  and  grade  examinations  are  grow- 
ing in  favor  and  utility.  Ninth  grade  examinations  were  held  in 
schools  of  two  or  more  departments  only.  Teachers  in  these 
schools  deserve  many  thanks  for  doing  so  cheerfully  this  extra 
work.  I^esults  in  drawing  are  not  satisfactory  in  schools  of  one 
department.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  believe,  to  require  this  subject 
taught  in  all  grades.  Five  hundred  fifty-two  grade  certificates 
were  issued  and  25  common  school  diplomas  awarded. 

Six  districts  used  the  flOO  quota  towards  tuition  and  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  to  other  districts.  Several  other  districts  should 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege;  but  some  of  them 
hesitated  to  do  so,  fearing  that  it  would  prove  a  step  toward  losing 
their  district  organization. 

One  district  was  dissolved,  and  it  may  become  necessary  to 
dissolve  one  or  two  others  during  the  coming  year.  The  location 
of  many  weak  districts  is  such  that  pupils  cannot  be  transported 
to  advantage,  and  the  dissolution  of  such  districts  would  practi- 
cally deprive  children  of  school  privilegee.  Relief  then  must  come 
in  the  form  of  financial  aid.  Statistics  show  that  teachers'  wages 
are  constantly  increasing  while  the  proportion  of  state  funds  com- 
ing to  rural  schools  is  constantly  decreasing.  The  towns  of 
Broome  county  received  |1,254.07  less  public  money  in  1898  than 
in  1895.  In  some  districts  the  local  school  tax  exceeds  the  state, 
county  and  town  taxes  combined. 

The  State  Superintendent's  interest  in  these  districts  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  statements  from  his  last  annual  report  to 
the  state  legislature:  "  We  need  to  do  more  for  our  weak  schools. 
In  this  way  we  reach  a  class  from  among  whom  our  best  citizens 
are  recruited.  The  opinion  is  practically  unanimous  that  the 
greatest  need  of  rural  schools  is  more  substantial  and  well 
directed  financial  aid."  Therefore  I  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing plan  for  the  relief  of  such  districts:  Apportion  as  hereto- 
fore the  state  school  funds  already  provided.  Then  let  the  state 
legislature  make  a  small  appropriation  for  the  special  purpose  of 
aiding  weak  districts.  Such  appropriation  to  be  apportioned  as 
follows:  Give  to  each  district  having  |10,000  or  less  assessed 
valuation,  |50;  to  each  district  having  over  f  10,000  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 111,000,  |49;  to  each  district  having  over  $11,000  and  not 
exceeding  |12,000,  f48;  and  so  on^  decreasing  the  amount  appor- 
tioned by  |1  for  each  |1,000  increase  in  assessed  valuation. 

Our  village  schools  were  never  more  prosi)erou8.    Twenty -seven 
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professional  teacbers  have  been  gradaated  from  tbe  training 
classes  at  Union  ami  Whitney's  Point.  The  eflBciency  of  these 
riasses  is  proved  by  the  excellent  work  of  the  graduates. 

1  hereby  renew  my  reconuueiidation  of  previous  years  tiiat  snc- 
cosafnl  exiierience  be  given  eredit  in  the  standings  peqnired  for  a 
certificate,  and  that  commissioners  tte  given  some  discretion  in 
granting  licenses. 


CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY— First  Disthict 
Frank  H.  Chapin,  School  Commiaaioner 
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It  is  with  no  little  pride  that  I  point  to  the  record  of  this  com- 
missioner district  for  the  past  year.  All  along  the  line  of  educa- 
tional work  progress  has  been  the  battle  cry.  The  long  period 
of  indifference  is  giving  n'ay  to  that  of  interest  in  all  branches 
of  school  ei'oiiomy.  We  hear  fewer  people  each  year  who  are 
anxious  or  even  willing  to  croak  about  the  wonderful  educational 
work  that  was  done  when  they  were  young.  And  when  an  ad- 
vanatd  tliinker  and  progressive  person  proposi's  something  new 
that  will  in  liis  or  her  opinion  help  the  school  along  they  at  least 
receive  the  romplinient  of  finding  ready  listeners  to  thwr  plan? 
though  Ihi'  plans  themselves  may  be  rejected.  In  some  portions  of 
the  district  ji  friendly  rivalry  has  sprung  up  as  lo  which  school  dis- 
trict shall  excel  in  advancement  and  improvements.  Truatees, 
patrons,  teachers  and  pupils  are  beginning  more  and  more  to  re- 
alize the  fact  that  in  this  day  and  age  of  the  world,  poverty  will  be 
furjiiven  but  itjnorance  never.  The  boy  or  girl  may  be  given  ever 
s<.  much  of  a  chance  in  life  financially,  but  without  an  education 
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he  is  soon,  so  far  as  influence  is  concerned,  left  far  behind  in  the 
social,  political  or  even  financial  world. 

Eight  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built  during  the  past 
year.  Eleven  buildings  were  refitted  with  modern  furniture. 
8ince  my  term  of  oflice  began  four  and  one-half  years  ago, 
thirty-three  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built,  forty-five  houses 
have  been  refitted  with  modern  furniture  and  seventy-eight 
school  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  repaired.  While  this 
large  amount  of  work  and  building  has  called  for  a  large 
expenditure  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers,  I  have 
yet  to  find  a  district  where  they  wish  the  money  back  in  their 
pockets  and  the  schoolhouse  in  its  former  condition.  One  thing 
has  astonished  me  in  regard  to  repairs  and  building,  viz:  the 
wiHingness  with  which  the  money  was  voted.to  meet  the  expendi- 
tures. In  only  one  instance  have  I  been  compelled  even  to  pre- 
pare condemnation  papers  (and  in  that  case  they  were  not  served) 
to  secure  the  erection  of  a  needed  new  schoolhouse  and  only  in 
very  few  instances  has  it  been  necessary  to  issue  a  written  order 
for  repairs  to  be  made.  To  counsel  with  the  trustees  and  patrons 
has  been  sufficient  and  they  have  entered  heartily  into  the  work 
of  the  needed  improvements.  With  perhaps  four  exceptions  the 
buildings  of  this  district  are  in  excellent  condition  and  we  have 
promises  that  these  shall  receive  immediate  attention. 

School  district  5,  Machias,  organized  under  the  union  free 
school  laws  with  academic  department,  and  has  purchased  a 
fine  library  and  suflScient  apparatus  to  place  the  school  in  the 
front  ranks  of  union  schools. 

The  teachers'  training  class,  conducted  by  the  Delevan  high 
school,  w^as  a  complete  success.  While  the  class  was  not  large, 
it  did  excellent  work  and  the  graduates  have  had  no  trouble  in 
securing  good  positions. 

While  the  present  system  of  requiring  trustees  to  make 
a  report  under  oath  of  the  disposition  made  of  library  funds  has 
had  a  tendency  to  check  the  call  for  library  appropriations  it 
has  prevented  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages  and  fuel  bills  from 
such  funds  and  those  districts  which  have  always  made  a  wise 
use  of  the  money  are  not  curtailed  by  having  to  take  a  pro  rata 
appropriation  on  account  of  the  call  for  the  funds  being  in  excess 
of  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  county.  The  system  as  now 
in  vogue  should  be  continued  and  every  district  be  held  strictly 
accountable  for  all  library  funds  and  their  proper  use. 

The  compulsory  education  law  is  working  quite  smoothly  in  all 
towns  where  the  town  boards  sink  politics  out  of  sight  and  appoint 
attendance  officers  who  are  best  fitted  for  the  position  regardless 
of  political  affiliations,  and  who  will  take  an  interest  in  the  work 
and  above  all  who  have  a  good  amount  of  common  sense  to  govern 
their  actions. 
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I  Drmlj  believe  the  commissioDer  ^ould  be  vested  with  the 
power  of  api>oiiiting  the  attendance  officer  with  power  to  regulate 
the  limits  of  the  district  over  which  he  has  aupemsioo.  The 
practice  prevails,  id  this  commissioner  district  at  least,  of  giving 
the  truant  officer  the  whole  town  to  oversee.  I  count  this  a  seri- 
ous error.  However,  the  law  has  accomplished  much,  but  might 
do  more. 

The  aggregate  days'  attendance  of  the  district  last  year  was 
(t78,211  da.vs.     An  increase  of  20,902  days. 

The  number  of  teachers  has  increased  seven  during  the  year 
to  meot  the  demands  caused  by  the  increased  attendance. 

The  teachers'  institutes,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  I,  H. 
Stoot,  as  conductor,  was  a  grand  success. 

For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  the  snperintendent  compli- 
mented the  teachers  by  a  visit  and  an  address.  Could  he  have 
heard  the  warm  and  sympathetic  remarks  of  the  teachers  for  his 
future  work  and  kind  words  to  them,  it  would  not  be  half  of 
fifteen  years  before  he  came  again. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  department  for  the  many  favors  shown 
ns  during  the  past  year,  k  has  lightened  the  w<>rk  of  this  ofBce 
materially. 


CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY— Second  District 
Martha  Van  Rrnsselaek,  School  Commissioner 
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A  comparison  of  the  report  for  1897  with  that  for  1898  shows  a 
decrease  of  nearly  700  children  attending  the  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  an  increase,  niotwithstanddng,  of  nearly  17,000  days 
attendance.  The  difference  in  the  number  of  children  attending 
school  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rural  districts  are  losing  in 
population.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  days  attendance  is 
due  to  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law.  The 
law  has  eome  to  be  recognized  as  a  force,  and  is  accomplishing  the 
desired  end  without  the  use  of  serious  measures.  It  would  seem 
that  the  same  laws  should  govern  pupils  from  fourteen  to  sixteen, 
which  now  affect  those  from  eight  to  fourteen. 

The  law  governing  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  has  been 
fulfilled  as  far  as  possible.  The  failure,  if  there  be  any,  has  been 
caused  by  a  dearth  of  suitable  text  books  on  the  subject,  in  the 
rural  schools. 

The  change  in  the  regulations  governing  library  money,  thereby 
insuring  the  expenditure  for  books  of  the  sum  appropriated,  and 
the  necessity  of  submitting  lists  for  the  approval  of  the  state 
superintendent,  is  working  a  great  benefit  to  the  schools.  The 
books  which  have  been  purchased  under  this  system  are  read  and 
appreciated  by  the  children. 

Whenever  a  school  district  has  contracted  with  another  district" 
for  the  education  of  the  children,  the  plan  has  been  very  success- 
ful, as  it  is  able  thereby  to  keep  its  identity  as  a  district,  secure 
better  work  for  the  children  where  there  is  a  larger  school,  and 
with  much  less  expense  than  to  maintain  a  school.  The  method 
is  gaining  favor  in  this  commissioner  district.  The  districts  which 
should  be  consolidated  are  so  difficult  to  travel  over,  and  the  dis- 
tances are  so  great  as  to  preclude  such  an  arrangement  in  most 
cases. 

Notwithstanding  the  burden  of  hard  times,  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  school  property  and  school  furniture.  District 
1,  town  of  Otto,  has  voluntarily  built  a  neat  and  attractive  school 
building. 

Ackniowledgment  is  given  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  continued  assistance,  and  to  the  institute  instructors  for 
valuable  work  in  the  institute.  Teachers  have  maintained  a  pro- 
fessional spirit,  and  done  faithful  work,  thus  securing  excellent 
results  in  the  schools.  School  officers  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  interest  maintained  in  the  affairs  of  the  district,  and  the  care 
taken  in  their  respective  offices. 
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CAYUGA  COUNTY—FiBST  District 
George  A.  Cooper,  School  CtmimUsioner 
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The  uumber  of  cbildren  attending  echool  during  the  year  1896, 
was  3,712.  The  aggregate  days  of  attendance  371,888.  The  nam- 
ber  attending  in  1897  waa  3,571,  with  aggregate  days  of  attend- 
ance of  387,400.  During  the  roar  18!t8,  3.426  children  were 
registered,  and  the  aggregate  dnys  of  attendance  was  391,465. 
This  shows  a  decrease  of  286  in  the  number  registered,  and 
an  increase  of  It). 576  in  days  of  attendance  during  two  years. 
The  law  is  being  more  strictly  enforced  each  year  and  meets  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  people.  In  some  schools  there  are  com- 
plaints from  the  teachi'rs  of  a  lack  of  books  among  the  poor  chil- 
dren brought  in  by  the  ■'  compulsory  law."  I  believe  there  should 
be  some  provision  made  for  the  purchase  of  books  by  the  district 
to  be  used  in  necessary  cases. 

The  law  relating  to  the  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene 
is  being  enforced;  but  in  my  opinion  the  instruction  extends  over 
too  long  a  lime. 

The  districts  have  been  slow  to  take  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  state  to  duplirnte  amounts  raised  by  the  districts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  library  l)o<iks.  We  were  unable  to  use  the  whole  amount 
appropriated  lo  this  county  last  year;  but  I  hope  to  see  it  all  used 
during  the  couiing  year. 

District  S.  Ira.  contracted  with  adjoining  disiricts  to  instruct 
their  jinpils.  As  thi'y  rejiort.  ?10  was  needed  to  p.iy  such  con- 
tracts, leaving  $60  of-4he  district  quota  nnused,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  district  escaping  fax.ifion  for  school  purposes.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  district  contracting  with  olher  districts  should  pay 
the  entire  cost  by  direct  tax,  without  aid  from  the  state. 
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CAYUGA  COUNTY— Second  Djstbict 
E.  6.  MANCB&8IBR,  School  Commissioner 
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Id  BabmittiDg  my  second  annual  report  I  would  say  that  there 
has  been  no  marked  change  id  the  schools  of  this  district  since 
my  report  one  year  ago;  the  result  of  the  year's  work  has  been  on 
the  whole  very  satisfactory.  Four  schooi  buildings  have  been 
thorougbly  repaired  and  others  have  been  much  improved.  Sites 
have  been  enlarged  but  still  many  of  them  are  too  small;  I  think 
that  a  law  should  be  enacted  giving  the  commisBioner  power  to 
compel  enlargement  io  some  instances. 

A  very  successful  institute  was  held  at  Moravia,  commencing 
Sept.  27,  with  Prof.  Bugbee  as  conductor,  and  Miss  Himes,  Prof, 
Blodgett  of  Oneonta  normal  and  Prof.  Bauta  of  Cortland  normal 
as  assistants.  The  teachers'  association  reorganized  during  the 
institute  and  planned'  for  two  meetings  during  the  year;  these 
meetings  have  been  held  and  bave  been  conducive  of  much  good. 
One  of  the  most  profitable  lines  of  work  has  been  an  educational 
exhibit,  supervised  by  the  teachers  and  arranged  by  the  pupils  of 
the  varions  schools;  this  has  awakened  among  the  boys  and  girU 
a  love  for  accurate  work  and  "  nature  study."  We  meaa  to  do 
more  along  tbi«  line  during  the  coming  year. 

The  compulsory  education  law  has  been  quite  well  enforced  and 
the  attendaoce  is  much  better  than  it  was  before  the  law  was  en- 
acted. As  a  rule  the  truant  officers  of  this  commissioner  district 
have  done  well.  The  great  trouble  in  the  rural  districts  is  the 
distance  between  the  officer  and  the  teacher  making  it  very  in- 
conveidait,  aad  in  more  caaes  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
17 
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service  desired.  I  am  of  the  impression  that  the  cbeapeet  and 
most  effectual  way  of  enfoiciug  the  law  would  be  to  do  away  with 
salaried  oflScers  and  withbold  the  public  money  from  those  dietricta 
which  do  not  comply  with  the  law  and  then  every  taxpayer  would 
become  a  truaut  officer. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  have  been  taught  in  all  the  schools 
under  my  supervision.  During  the  year  I  have  made  226  official 
visits  aud  have  made  special  inquiry  relative  to  this  subject  and 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  new  law  is  uo  improvement  upon  the 
old.  I  know  and  realize  that  the  great  evil  of  intemperance  and 
the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  upon  the  human  system  should 
be  taught  lo  the  young,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
average  teacher  is  the  proper  person  to  instruct  the  lower  gradea 
in  these  subjects. 

During  the  past  year  several  districts  have  purchased  libraries 
and  still  we  have  a  surplus  in  the  county  treasurer's  hands  avail- 
able for  library  purposes.  One  year  ago  I  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  the  trustees  urging  them  to  avail  themselves  of  this  fund,  but 
still  there  is  a  surplus  which  should  be  used.  All  the  money  ap- 
portioned for  library  purposes  in  my  district  has  been  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  think  the  present  system  a  very  safe  one 
although  it  causes  a  great  deal  of  work  tor  the  commissioner  and 
is  not  always  understood  by  school  officers.  There  is  no  bnsinees 
connected  with  my  ofQce  which  causes  so  much  trouble  as  the 
library  reports. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  my  district  toward  consolidation; 
some  districts  have  considered  the  question  of  contract  but  in 
every  instance  it  has  been  voted  down. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY— First  District 
Grant  E.  Neil,  School  CommigsUmcr 
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The  first  commissioner  district  of  Chautauqua  county  embraces 
at  the  time  of  this  report  91  schools;  district  13,  of  the  town  of 
Chautauqua,  having  been  abolished  during  the  past  year.  Of 
these,  80  employ  only  one  teacher  each,  the  other  11  schools 
employ  from  two  to  eight  teachers  each;  in  all,  42. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
teaohers  of  this  district  extends  from  the  beginner's  class  to  pre- 
paration for  the  high  school,  or  all  of  the  work  of  the  nine  grades 
in  our  present  course  of  study.  Of  the  remainder,  there  are  three 
schools  employing  two  teachers,  three  employing  three^  and  three 
employing  four  each,  one  employing  seven,  and  one  employing 
eight  teachers.  Thirteen  of  the  teachers  employed  in  these  schools 
are  doing  primary  and  advanced  primary  work;  10  are  doing  aca- 
demic or  high  school  work,  while  the  work  of  the  others  is  much 
the  same  as  that  in  the  advanced  grades  of  the  common  district 
school  employing  one  teacher. 

The  last  teacher's  institute  in  this  district  was  a  decided  success; 
while  it  was  not  a  graded  institute,  the  work  was  so  arranged  and 
presented  that  all  received  benefit,  and  felt  that  the  time  had  been 
well  spent.  The  teachers  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  asking 
the  Department  to  retain  Dr  Sanford  to  conduct  the  next  insti- 
tute. 

In  my  official  visits  this  year  I  found  the  registers  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order,  and  as  a  result,  trustees  have  experienced  less  diffi- 
culty in  making  out  the  statistical  part  of  their  annual  reports. 
I  appointed  days  for  meeting  with  the  trustees  at  the  office  of  the 
town  clerk  of  each  of  the  different  towns  of  the  district,  and  found 
it  a  very  agreeable  arrangement,  saving  myself  and  the  trustees 
any  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  report.  With  a  very  few 
exceptions,  trustees  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
have  their  reports  reviewed. 

There  has  been  all  through  the  district  a  great  amount  of  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  annual  school  meeting,  and  the  people 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  elect  the  most  intelligent  men  and 
women  in  the  districts  as  school  officers,  and  to  employ  the  best 
teachers  obtainable. 

WTiile  there  has  been  a  smaller  registration  during  the  past  year 
than  during  the  year  preceding,  the  average  and  aggregate  attend- 
ance have  both  increased.  I  believe  this  is  partially  owing  to 
an  increased  interest  in  schools,  but  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
compulsory  education  law  is  quite  generally  enforced.  Town 
boards  and  school  boards  have  appointed  competent  men  as  at- 
tendance officers,  and  they  have  universally  co-operated  with  the 
teacher.  School  authorities  are  in  general  quite  willing  to  up- 
hold this  law,  believing  that,  when  a  school  is  provided^  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  designed  should  be  compelled  to  attend.    I 
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think  tbat  too  often  Iq  the  past  this  work  has  been  left  for  the 
teacher. 

In  mj  observation  of  the  work  of  physiological  and  bygienic  in- 
struction I  have  found  that  the  teachers  are  quite  willing  to  carry 
out  the  provisiouB  oj  the  law,  but  find  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  parenta  or  pupils  to  provide  the  necessary  text-books;  at  the 
present  time,  however,  I  believe  the  law  is  being  complied  with  in 
all  of  the  schools  of  this  district.  In  my  opinion  the  present  law  i» 
an  imiprovemeut  upon  the  old,  as  it  marks  out  definitely  the  work 
tbat  must  be  done  by  all  the  pupils. 

The  change  in  the  maoDer  of  diBtributing  library  funds  has 
corrected  the  abuse  of  using  these  funds  for  some  other  pui'pose. 
Interest  in  school  libraries  is  increasing,  and  the  teachers,  as  a 
rule,  take  pride  in  their  care  of  the  library.  The  present  system 
is  quite  satisfactory  to  school  trustees,  but  I  believe  that  the 
approval  of  proposed  purchases  should  be  sent  by  the  department 
to  the  commissioner  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  located, 
and  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the  trustee;  thus  the  commissioner 
would  know  that  tbe  library  moneys  of  a  district  were  properly 
applied  before  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

There  are  no  districts  in  this  commissioner  district  that  have 
contracted  with  another  district  for  the  education  of  their  cbildreo, 
although  in  a  number  of  instances  this  could  be  done  to  a  decided 
advantage.  The  work  of  tbe  teachers  has  been  very  commend- 
able, and  we  feel  confident  that  our  combined  efforts  to  improve 
the  schools  and  advance  tbe  cause  of  education  is  meeting  with  a 
goodly  measure  of  success. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY— Seco.nd  District 
WiNFiELD  A.  HoLcoMB,  School  Commissioner 
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We  believe  in  the  compulsory  education  law  and  it  is  constantly 
growing  in  favor  as  the  people  learn  and  understand  its  intent 
and  purposes.  Its  results  are  x)erceptible.  Pupils  are  much  more 
regular  in  attendance  and  better  work  a  natural  consequence. 

While  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  schools  of  this 
commissioner  district  is  only  nine  greater  than  last  year,  the 
aggregate  days  attendance  is  63,408  days  greater. 

I  would  recommend  that  trustees  be  empowered  to  furnish  books 
at  the  expense  of  the  district  for  pupils  whose  parents  are  in  such 
meager  circumstances  that  they  are  unable  to  furnish  proper  and 
necessary  books  for  their  children. 

I  believe  that  the  law  relative  to  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of 
narcotics  and  stimulants  upon  the  human  system,  has  been  com- 
plied with  in  the  best  manner  possible.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  general  results  are  as  good  as  under  the  old  law.  Parents 
believe  that  they  are  thus  forced  to  purchase  unnecessary  books 
and  both  children  and  parents  resent  the  compulsory  study  of  the 
subject.  The  subject  thus  becomes  distasteful,  and  the  teacher 
caused  much  trouble  and  annoyance.  I  would  recommend  and 
am  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  this  law. 

Under  the  new  system  trustees  have  been  prevented  from  ex- 
pending the  library  money  for  teachers'  wages  and  incidental  ex- 
penses, which  was  largely  done  a  few  years  ago.  The  sentiment 
in  favor  of  school  libraries  is  growing  and  where  districts  have 
once  purchased  books  and  the  pupils  and  parents  have  learned  the 
value  and  advantage  of  books  in  the  school  library,  the  district  is 
yearly  adding  to  the  list. 

Although  I  have  recommended  that  several  districts  make 
contracts  with  adjoining  districts,  the  majority  of  the  patrons 
of  the  schools  felt  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  their 
children  attend  their  home  school.  I  found  that  parents 
of  young  children  who  were  just  commencing  school  life, 
were  especially  opposed  to  sending  them  to  other  schools.  I 
have  also  endeavored  to  persuade  a  few  districts  to  consent 
to  the  consolidation  of  their  district  with  another,  but  have 
not  succeeded  in  a  single  case.  I  shall  soon  use  the  author- 
ity invested*  in  commissioners  in  this  line  and  take  note  of  the 
result.  I  have  one  case  under  consideration  at  the  present  time 
and  we  are  threatened  with  injunction,  law  suit,  etc.  if  any  action 
is  taken.  It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  convince  the  district 
which  is  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances  that  their  consoli- 
dation with  a  weaker  district  would  result  in  any  advantage  to 
them.  The  argument  for  a  much  better  and  stronger  school  is 
answered  by  the  statement  "ours  is  good  enough  for  us."  We 
hope  to  change  the  sentiment  in  some  districts  during  the  coming 
year. 
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CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY— Third  District 
James  E,  Flagg,  School  Commissioner 
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The  wisdom  of  the  compulsory  education  law  has  been  amply 
proven  by  the  beneficial  effect  it  has  bad  upon  the  schools,  and 
the  uplifting  unfluence  it  baa  exerted  over  a  class  of  people  wbo 
have  considered  education  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  The 
attendance  has  been  increased  in  every  locality.  Even  in  those 
districts  which  have  heretofore  had  a  record  for  good  attendance, 
the  difference  is  noticeable,  and  minor  reasoas  for  uon-atteiidance 
have  been  done  away. 

Teachers  have  without  exception  taken  an  active  interest  in 
this  matter  and  much  credit  is  due  to  them  for  their  efforts  in  aid- 
ing to  bring  about  a  willing  compliance  with  the  law.  The  attend- 
ance officers  also  have  done  their  work  judiciously.  While  they 
have  been  usually  prompt  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  they 
have  moved  with  caution  in  the  matter  of  arrests  and  have  gener- 
ally been  able  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  without  resorting 
to  legal  proceedings. 

Investigation  in  each  of  the  schools  ^hows  that  the  teachers  are 
honestly  trying  to  comply  with  the  law  in  relation  to  leeching  the 
nature  and  efl"rcls  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  in  con- 
nection with  physiology  and-  hygiene.  The  question  is  often 
raised  as  to  whether  an  undue  proportion  of  time  is  not  being 
devoted  to  teaching  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
other  narcotics,  thus  taking  too  much  time  from  the  main  subject 
of  which  these  are  only  a  branch.  While  it  is  admitted  that  it  i» 
wise  to  give  pupils  a  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it 
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is  held  that  they  should  first  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  to  render  the  instruction  intelligible,  thus  lead- 
ing to  right  action  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  an  error  to  place  text-books 
on  physiology  in  the  hands  of  pupils  of  the  fourth  grade,  and  I 
would  recommend  that  this  provision  be  changed  as  the  fifth  grade 
is  sufficiently  early  for  the  introduction  of  a  text-book  on  this 
subject.  I 

We  have  42  school  libraries  suitable  for  use  in  the  schoolSi 
besides  a  large  number  of  old  libraries  that  are  practically  obsolete 
and  of  little  or  no  value.  Many  of  the  districts  that  have  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  library^  make  yearly  additions  thereto,  indicat- 
ing the  interest  that  is  taken  in  this  matter  when  once  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  is  secured.  An  effort  will  be  made  dnring  the 
coming  year  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  a  library  for  those  dis- 
tricts still  unsupplied.  A  library  suitable  to  the  grade  of  a  school, 
constantly  in  use  by  the  pupils  under  the  guidance  of  a  judicious 
teacher^  is  of  such  inestimable  value  that  no  school  should  be 
without  one. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  law  by  means  of  which  a  change  has 
been  effected  in  the  manner  of  distributing  the  library  money,  is 
very  apparent.  Under  the  old  system  nearly  all  the  library  fund 
was  diverted  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  while  at  the 
present  time,  it  all  reaches  its  legal  destination,  and  is  a  source  of 
much  gratification  to  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privileges  it  offers. 

During  the  past  year  cqntracts  were  made  by  four  districts  for 
the  education  of  their  children  in  adjoining  villages.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  results  were  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned, 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  the  districts  from  which  the  pupils 
were  transported.  Not  only  did  the  children  receive  better  educa- 
tional advantages,  which  is  the  main  item  of  consideration,  but  it 
was  also  noted  that  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  the  property  of  these 
districts  was  materially  lessened. 

This  law  is  bringing  people  to  see  the  advantages  of  large  dis- 
tricts on  account  of  the  improved  school  facilities  thus  offered; 
and  although  no  consolidations  have  taken  place^  the  way  is  being 
paved  for  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  upon  this  question, 
which  will  doubtless  allow  something  to  be  done  along  this  line  in 
the  near  future. 
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Tbe  year  1897-98  lias  sIiowd  good  resultB  for  tbe  compulsory 
education  law.  With  a  school  population  of  4,090  out  of  which 
3,959  were  in  attendance  at  school,  being  81  less  in  population  and 
212  in  registration,  than  last  year,  we  can  report  an  aggregate  gain 
in  attendance  of  29,123  days.  Tbe  towns  with  the  most  active 
attendance  ofllicer.s  give  the  better  per  cent  of  gain  in  attendance. 

The  effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  without  exception  are 
taught  in  all  our  schools.  Much  effort  is  shown  by  teachers  and 
school  officers  to  comply  with  the  law,  although  much  opposition 
is  met  with  in  tbe  rural  schools,  as  the  results  of  the  work  are 
far  from  satisfactory. 

All  moneys  for  school  libraries  were  apporlioned  the  districts, 
and  as  much  more  as  was  given  to  this  commisS:Oner  district  could 
have  been  used  to  an  advantage.  Some  schools  are  taking  macb 
pride  in  their  libraries. 

School  district  1,  Big  Flats  has  erected  a  new  school  building 
at  an  expense  of  |S,000.  adding  two  teachers  to  their  force.  This 
school  ranks  among  the  first  of  the  county.  A  number  of  districts 
have  repaired  their  buildings,  putting  in  new  furniture  and  ap- 
paratus. 

The  standing  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  county  has  greatly  im- 
proved since  my  last  report;  twenty-six  first  grade  teachers  were 
employed  as  against  thirteen  last  .vear;  also  10  first  grade  cer- 
tificates have  been  issued  whore  none  was  earned  laet  year.  Bat 
few  new  teachers    have    entered    the    profession.     Trustees   are 
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anxious  to  secnre  the  better  class  of  teachers,  seeking  the  normal, 
first  grade  or  trajning  claas  teachers. 

I  recommend  more  time  for  candidates  taking  the  first  grade 
examiDations.  That  certificates  be  issued  by  normal  schools  for 
teachers  who  have  attended  one,  two  or  three  years  valid  for  a 
time  corresponding  to  the  time  spent  in  school. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY— First  District 
E.  £TBREn;T  Poolb,  School  Commisaioner 
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I  feel  greatly  encoaraged  by  the  work  that  has  been  done  and 
tbe  improvementB  made  along  all  lines  in  our  schools,  during  the 
past  year. 

I  believe  that  the  compulsory  education  law  is  doing  a  great 
deal  to  increase  the  attendance,  and  although  it  is  generally  en- 
forced, I  hare  found  a  few  instances  where  the  law  was  being 
violated.  Borne  of  the  town  boards  are  not  as  careful  as  they 
should  be  about  tbe  appointment  of  good  and  efiScient  attendance 
officers,  but  we  are  accomplishing  much  good,  and  many  boys  and 
girls  are  in  school  who  would  not  be  if  their  parents  were  not 
obliged  to  Bend  them. 

The  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene  is  being  taught  as 
required  by  law,  as  nearly  as  possible.  I  have  taken  great 
pains  to  investigate  this  matter  in  each  school,  as  I  have  visited 
it.  I  have  found  teachers  that  supposed  they  were  teaching 
it  as  required  by  law,  and  were  teaching  it  well,  but  upon 
close  examioatioii  found  that  they  were  not  following  the  law 
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exactly.  It  is  being  taught  to  children  of  the  lower  grades  under 
this  law  more  than  it  was  under  the  old  law,  but  I  do  not  think 
thifi  any  advantage.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  some  parts  of  the 
law,  and  we  are  not  teaching  it  according  to  the  new  law  because 
we  believe  it  to  be  better  than  the  old  law,  but  because  it  is  a  law, 
and  for  that  reason  should  be  lived  up  to. 

Seven  hundred  forty-two  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  libra- 
ries of  the  different  school  districts  during  the  past  year,  at  a 
cost  of  (269.  The  methods  now  used  in  distributing  the  library 
money  to  the  different  districts  of  the  state  insure  its  use  for  the 
purpose  it  was  designed  and  is  working  well,  although  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  get  the  trustees  to  submit  the  lists  of  books  and 
library  reports  at  the  proper  time.  I  think  this  difficulty  will  be 
largely  overcome  by  the  arrangement  of  our  new  school  registers. 

During  the  past  year  three  districts  have  contracted  to  hire  the 
children  taught  in  adjoining  districts.  This  has  given  general 
satisfaction  and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  for  some  districts,  but 
I  think  that  this  law  can  be  abused  and  that  the  people  will 
sometimes  prefer  this  method,  when  really  the  district  should  be 
annulled. 

I  have,  since  my  last  report,  annulled  five  school  districts  and 
annexed  their  territory  to  adjoining  districts,  and  believe  in  each 
case  it  will  work  advantageously. 

The  first  graded  institute  that  was  ever  held  for  this  commis- 
sioner district,  was  held  at  Norwich  Oct.  11-15,  with  Prof.  Charles 
A.  Shaver  as  eonductor.  It  was  a  complete  success  and  all  in 
attendance  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  the  plan 
of  graded  institutes.  Many  thanks  are  due  conductor  Shaver  and 
the  board  of  education  of  Norwich,  for  the  success  of  this  insti- 
tute. 

We  are  gaining  in  regard  to  grading  our  common  district 
schools,  and  the  teachers  and  pupils,  trustees  and  patrons  of  the 
schools  are  becoming  interested. 

We  had  some  trouble  in  supplying  all  the  schools  with  teachers 
and  had  to  ask  for  a  few  temporary  licenses.  The  prospect  for  the 
next  year  for  teachers  is  better  and  I  do  not  believe  we  will  have 
to  ask  for  any  temporaries. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  uniform  examinations  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  them.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  provision, 
that  four  examinations,  instead  of  five,  are  to  be  held  during  the 
year. 
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The  school  autborities  charged  with  the  appoiDtmeot  of  traant 
otBcers  bare  been  prompt  to  make  tbe  necessary  appointm^its, 
and  as  a  rale  these  officers  have  been  efficient  iu  their  work.  Ai 
a  result,  the  attendance  at  school  has  been  considerably  increased. 
An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  truant  officers  visit  each  school 
at  the  commencement  of  each  term  and  see  that  the  law  is  faitb- 
fally  observed  during  the  preseot  year. 

TTie  new  physiology  and  hygiene  law,  requiring  this  subject 
to  be  taught  in  all  schools,  has  been  given  more  attentiiOD*  by 
the  school  aathorities  and  teachers  than  was  given  to  the  old  law. 
To  comply  with  the  new  law,  a  sweeping  change  was  required  in 
the  text  books  in  many  of  the  schools.  But  little  complaint  haB 
been  heard  against  the  change,  and  from  reports,  correspondence, 
and  official  visitations,  it  is  clear  that  the  new  law  has  been  fairly 
complied  with  in  this  district. 

In  1896  the  library  money  apporlioned  by  the  state  to  this 
county  was  not  all  taken  by  tbe  districts.  The  new  arrangement 
was  not  clearly  understood  by  school  officials  and  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  required  reports  from 
truatees.  In  1837,  however,  an  effort  was  made  to  clear  up  these 
matters  and  square  all  library  accounts.  The  effort  was  success- 
ful, and  as  a  result,  school  officials  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  new  library  law.  The  whole  anrount  of  the  stati^  apportion- 
Hient  to  this  county  for  the  year  1897  was  taken  by  the  schools. 
Trustees  are  careful  to  keep  these  funds  separate  from  the  general 
school  moneys  and  but  little  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  the 
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Bngbee,  conductor.  It  was  one  of  the  best  iostiiutes  we  have 
had.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  teaching  force  in  this  district 
is  constantly  increawng  in  efficiency.  To  our  Plattsbnrgh  normat 
school  no  small  amount  of  credit  must  be  given  for  this  fact. 

I  would  agftia  urge  the  importance  of  adopting  some  form  of  the 
township  system  believiDg  a  larger  unit  of  taxation  necessary  for 
the  best  interests  of  our  schocls. 


CUNTON  COUNTY— Sbcond  District 
F.  E.  Duffy,  School  Commissioner 
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The  aggregate  days  attendance  has  increased  about  25  per  cent 
or  B  total  of  88,000  days  during  the  past  four  years.  This  result 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law.  Truant  officers  and  teachers  as  a  rule  have  used 
their  best  efforts  to  enforce  the  law.  They  are  sustained  in  their 
efforts  by  an  almost  unanimous  public  sentiment. 

More  time  is  given  to  instruction  in  physiology  under  the  new 
law  than  was  formerly  done.  The  result  is  that  the  instruction  in 
other  branches  is  to  this  extent  neglected.  I  can  not  regard  this 
result  as  beneficial  inasmuch  as  physiology  was  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  law  emphasized  more  than  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic, geography  or  grammar,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
various  examinations  held  in  the  commissioner  district.  The  new 
method  of  distributing  library  money  to  the  school  districts  is 
efficient  and  secures  the  use  of  all  library  money  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  appropriated. 

Our  institute  held  at  Mooers  was  the  third  one  conducted  by 
Prof,  Percy  I.  Bugbee  in  this  commissioner  district.  He  was 
assisted  by  Prof.  Stout,  Dr  Stowell,  Dr  Jones.  Prof.Downing.  Prof. 
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SoQthwick  and  MiBses  Green  and  Kjle  of  Plattsburgh.  The  in* 
Btitute  was  the  first  graded  institute  held  in  tbe  commiSBioDer 
dietrict.  The  plan  of  the  institute  and  the  instruction  was  all 
that  could  be  deaired.  At  the  close  of  the  institute  the  teachera 
gave  Prof.  Bugbee  a  purse  containing  |18  to  be  expended  in  book* 
as  a  token  of  the  appreciation  of  bis  work  in  the  past  three  insti- 
tutes. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY— First  District 
John  W.  Scott,  School  Commissioner 
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The  compulsory  attendance  law,  like  nearly  every  other  law, 
falls  in  a  measure,  to  accomplish  all  that  was  intended,  simply 
because  public  sentiment,  in  some  localities,  is  not  up  to  the  proper 
standard.  Attendance  officers,  as  a  rule,  make  efforts  to  enf<m:e 
the  law  in  all  cases  brought  to  their  attention.  1  find  that  where- 
ever  the  teacher  and  trustees  work  together  in  this  matter,  good 
results  follow. 

The  present  method  of  distributing  library  money  among  the 
school  districts  of  the  srtate  is  ezcelleot,  and  many  of  the  districts 
under  my  jurisdiction  are  taking  adramtage  of  this  means  of 
securing  valuaible  books  of  reference  for  use  in  the  schools. 
The  careful  supenision  of  the  expenditure  of  this  fund  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  acts  as  a  check  upon  careless- 
ness and  indiscrimination  in  the  purchase  of  books  by  school 
Bnthorities,  and  also  protects  these  authorities  from  being  im- 
posed' upon  by  unscrupulous  publishing  companies. 

During  the  year,  one  weak  school  district,  2,  Taghkanic,  has 
been  dissolved  and  the  territory  thereof  divided  and  annexed  to 
adjoining  districts. 
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Bugbee,  conductor.  It  was  one  of  the  beat  institutes  we  have 
bad.  I  am  pleased  to  report  tbat  the  teaching  fori^e  in  this  district 
is  constantly  increasing  in  efficiency.  To  oar  Plattsburgb  normal 
school  no  small  amount  of  credit  must  be  given  for  this  fact. 

I  would  again  urge  the  importance  of  adopting  some  form  of  the 
township  system  belieTJng  a  larger  unit  of  taxation  necessary  for 
the  t>est  interests  of  our  schocls. 


CLINTON  COUNTY— Second  Disthict 
F.  £.  DuPFx,  School  CommiaaUmer 
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The  aggregate  days  attendance  has  increased  about  25  per  cent 
or  a  total  of  SS,000  days  during  the  past  four  years.  This  result 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  enforcement  of  the  compakory  at- 
tendance law.  Truant  officers  and  teachers  as  a  rule  have  used 
their  best  efforts  to  enforce  the  law.  They  are  sustained  in  their 
efforts  by  an  almost  unanimous  public  sentiment. 

More  time  is  given  to  instruction  in  physiology  under  the  new 
law  than  was  formerly  done.  The  result  is  that  the  Instruction  in 
other  branches  is  to  this  extent  neglected.  I  can  not  regard  this 
result  as  beneficial  inasmuch  as  physiology  was  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  law  emphasized  more  than  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic, geography  or  grammar,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
various  examinations  held  in  the  commissioner  district.  The  new 
method  of  distributing  library  money  to  the  school  districts  is 
efficient  and  secures  the  use  of  all  library  money  tor  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  appropriated. 

Our  institute  held  at  Mooers  was  the  third  one  conducted  by 
Prof.  Percy  I.  Bugbee  in  this  commissioner  district.  He  was 
assisted  by  Prof.  Stout,  Dr  Stowell,  Dr  Jones,  Prof.Downing,  Prof. 
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Soutbwick  and  MiHses  Oreen  and  Kyle  of  Plattsbnrgh.  The  in- 
Btttute  was  the  first  graded  ioBtitute  held  in  the  ccHumisaioner 
district.  Tbe  plan  of  the  institute  and  the  instruction  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  At  the  close  of  the  institute  the  teachers 
gave  Prof.  Bugbee  a  purse  containiDg  f  18  to  be  expended  in  t>ooks 
as  a  token  of  the  appreciation  of  his  work  in  tbe  past  three  inati- 
totes. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY— First  District 
John  W.  Scott,  School  Commissioner 
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The  compulsory  attendance  law,  like  nearly  every  other  law, 
fails  in  a  measure,  to  accoinplieh  all  that  was  intended,  simply 
because  public  Eeutimeut,  in  some  loialities,  is  not  up  to  the  proper 
standard.  Attendance  officers,  as  a  rule,  make  efforts  to  enf<»ce 
the  law  in  all  cases  brought  to  their  attentkm.  I  find  that  where- 
ever  the  teacher  and  trustees  work  togetlier  in  this  matter,  good 
results  follow. 

The  present  method  of  distribating  library  money  among  the 
school  difitrlets  of  the  state  is  ezcellen<t,  and  many  of  the  districts 
under  my  jurisdiction  are  taking  advamtage  of  this  means  of 
secDring  valuaible  books  of  reference  for  use  in  the  schools. 
Tbe  careful  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  tiis  fund  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  acta  as  a  check  upon  careless- 
ness and  indiscrimination  in  the  purchase  of  books  by  school 
authorities,  and  also  protects  these  authorities  from  being  im< 
posed'  upon  by  uascrupulous  publishing  companies. 

During  the  year,  one  weak  school  district,  2,  Taghkanic,  baa 
been  dissoWed  and  the  territory  thereof  divided  and  annexed  to 
adjoining  districts. 
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I  would  snggeet  that  the  time  of  holding  the  last  examination 
of  the  school  year,  under  the  "  courae  of  study  for  common 
schools,"  be  changed  so  that  the  same  shall  close  with  the  Isfit 
Friday  in  May,  instead  of  the  second  Friday  in  Jude,  aa  as  present, 
for  many  of  our  schools  close  by  the  first  of  June. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY— Second  District 
Jno.  D.  Micklb,  School  Commissioaer 
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The  UTiniber  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  in  this  district  has, 
daring  the  past  year,  decreased  over  three  hundred.  With  one 
exception  all  towns  share  in  this  decrease.  The  total  days'  at- 
tendance, however,  shows  an  increase  of  5,000  days.  The  eii- 
forcement  of  the  compulsory  law  has  been  more  thorough  than 
that  of  last  year,  the  truant  officers  being  willing  to  perform  the 
work  required  of  them,  while  the  opposition  by  parents  has  grad- 
ually diminished.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  prosecute  five 
parents  and  to  arrest  two  children.  All  seven  cases  were  satis- 
factorily adjusted  after  it  became  known  tbat  truant  officers  and 
school  officialfi  were  in  earnest. 

I  do  not  consider  that  physiology  and  hygiene  are  being  better 
tanght  than  heretofore,  althoufrb  the  law  has  been  carried  out  in 
all  districts. 

The  present  method  of  distributing  library  money  has  been  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  class  of  books  better  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  school  library. 

But  one  district  contracted  with  an  adjoining  district  for  the 
education  of  its  pnpils.  The  result  has  been  to  remove  all  opposi- 
tion to  its  dissolution. 
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Five  districts  have  been  diBsalved  and  eeveo  others  considered 
anfavorabl;  the  same  propoaitiou.  Tb«ee  districts  will  undoubt- 
edly be  disBoIved  at  the  cloae  of  another  school  year. 

The  graded  system  is  now  in  use  in  all  the  schools  in  this  dis- 
trict and  its  influence  is  being  manifested  in  many  ways. 

Two  new  school  buildings  hare  been  erected  and  others  thor- 
ougihly  repaired  and  enlarged  during  the  past  year. 

<nie  graded  institnte,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  county,  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Bugbee,  was  considered  by  all  the  most  successful 
erer  held  in  this  section. 


CORTLAND  COUNTY— First  Disthict 
Nathan  L.  Miller,  School  Commiaaioner 
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There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  the  attendance  of  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  16,  since  last  year,  although  there  has 
been  a  slight  tendency  toward  a  more  regular  attendance,  due 
mainly  to  the  compulsory  law  being  better  understood  in  the  rural 
dietricts.  School  officers  have  sougjht  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  truant  ofllcers  as  a  rule  have  been  efQcient  and  willing  to  act 
when  called  upon,  and  have  shown  a  greater  readiness  in  this 
respect  than  formerly.  There  has  not  been,  however,  the  improve- 
ment in  attendance  which  was  expected.  This  is  due  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  people  in  the  rural  districts  have  not  thoroughly  come 
to  understand  that  an  irregular  attendance  does  not  comply  with 
the  law.  An  improvement  in  this  direction  is  expected  the  coming 
year,  as  teachers  and  school  and  truant  officers  are  more  thor- 
oughly appreciating  the  duties  imposed  upon  them. 

Teachers  and  school  authorities  have  obeyed  the  requirements 
of  the  law  relative  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
because,  being  the  law,  teachers  have  appreciated  that  it  must  be 
18 
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respected,  and  that  a  disregard  of  this  law  might  teach  disregard 
and  disrespect  of  law  in  general.  The  reaalts  of  the  law,  however, 
are  plainly  to  be  seen  in  every  school  room.  Pupils  hare  acquired 
a  dislike  for  the  anbject,  and  do  not  get  aa  accurate  knowledge  as 
in  the  former  method  of  instrncilon;  and  there  is  grave  doubt 
whether  the  moral  effect  has  not  been  the  reverse  of  what  the 
promoters  of  the  law  contemplated. 

The  present  method  of  distributing  library  money  has  been  con- 
ducive to  better  results  than  heretofore.  Districts  are  more  gen- 
erally taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  tihe  law  and  the  money 
is  being  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  of  value  in  the  schools;  and 
as  a  result  of  the  law  the  number  of  district  libraries  is  increasing 
and  a  greater  interest  in  the  matter  has  been  aroused  among 
pupils,  teachers  and  school  oflQcers. 

Although  there  are  several  school  districts  in  this  commigsioner 
district  favorably  situated  for  taking  advantage  of  the  law  rela- 
tive to  make  contracts  with  adjoining  districts  for  the  education 
of  their  pupils,  yet,  none  during  the  past  year  have  taken  advaiit- 
age  of  it,  although  several  have  been  urged  to  do  so.  The  princi- 
pal reascHi,  why  this  has  not  been  dkme,  appears  to  be  a 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  residents  of  such  districts,  that,  in  case  they 
made  such  contracts,  it  might  result  in  losing  their  district  organ- 
isation. Two  districts  have  been  annulled  dnring  the  year,  one 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year  and'  one  at  the  beginning 
ot  this  year,  to  wit:  districts  7  and  4,  Willet.  There  are  five  other 
districts  i-n  this  commissioner  district  wihich  should  be  dissolved, 
but  for  the  fact  that  in  each  district  there  are  some  who  would 
have  an  unreasonble  distance  to  attend  school. 


CORTLAND  COUNTY— Second  District 
Isaac  W.  Van  Buskibe,  School  Commissioner 
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The  eoforcemeat  of  tbe  compulsor;  law  caaBes  leas  drritatioii  aa 
its  benefits  become  more  full;  known,  the  attendance  oflQcers 
generallj  meeting  with  a  courteons  reception  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  That  tbe  school  anthorities  attend  to  tbe  matter 
thoronghly  is  attested  by  a  larger  aggregate  attendance  from  a 
Ices  number  of  pnpils. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  method  of  nsing  tbe  library  money  fnr- 
itisbed  by  the  state,  many  new  libraries  have  been  formed  and 
substantial  additions  made  to  those  already  formed,  the  school 
otBcers  showing  their  appreciation  by  nsing  the  entire  amonnt 
allowed  this  county. 

Three  of  our  echooiB  have  wmtraoted  with  adjoining  dietriots  for 
the  instruction  of  their  papdle.  This  plan  givea  saitiafaction  to 
both  partiee  to  the  contract.  Id  my  opinion  tbie  ia  a  very  fato 
vay  of  treating  weak  districts,  for  a  time  at  least,  aa  many  weak 
districts  having  a  transient  population  are  liable  at  any  iime  to 
have  a  school  population  sufBcient  to  support  a  school  for  tbe 
required  time. 

We  hare  no  training  class  in  this  district,  but  owing  <to  a  better 
liEderstanding  of  the  rules  governing  the  uniform  ezaminatioDB, 
we  are  having  little  trouble  in  filling  our  schools  with  competent 
teachers. 

A  graded  institute  waa  held  in  Homer  in  April,  conducted  by 
Darwin  F.  Bardwell.  The  high  class  of  inBtrnction  was  appre- 
ciated by  the  teachers  and  many  others  who  attended  both  day 
and  evening  sessions. 

On  tbe  whole  I  am  glad  to  report  that  tbe  schools  of  this  dis- 
trict are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY— Fihbt  Distbict 
F.  L.  OsTRAKDEE,  School  CommiggioneT 
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The  schools  in  this  commissioner  district  show  a  general  im- 
provement. This  is  due,  I  consider,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  the  in- 
creased public  sentiment  in  favor  of  good  schools. 

The  compulsory  education  aot  is  a  success.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  attendance  oflQ-cers  have  done  efficient  work.  The 
school  authorities  are  generally  very  favorable  to  this  law.  Ck)m- 
paring  the  foregoing  table  with  the  one  of  two  years  previous 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  1,383  in  the  number  of  children  at- 
tending school,  but  the  aggregate  days  attendance  has  increased 
40,723. 

The  following  figures  show  the  change: 

Attendance       Aggregate 

For  school  year  ending  July  31,  1896 6,582       619,205 

For  school  year  ending  July  31,  1897 6,211       623,066 

For  school  year  ending  July  31,  1898 5,279       659,928 


In  my  work  of  inspection  of  schools,  I  have  made  inquiry  in 
nearly  all  the  schools  regarding  the  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene,  text-books  used,  etc.  I  found  with  a  single  exception 
that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  subject  is  as  well  taught  as 
can  be  expected. 

Many  good  books,  including  dictionaries,  reference  books,  etc. 
have  been  placed  in  the  schools.  There  were  distributed  from 
the  state  library  fund,  and  raised  by  tax  f765.30  for  libraries. 
Tlie  present  method  of  distributing  the  library  money  is  a 
marked  improvement  oVer  the  old  method.  Books  are  now  pur- 
chased instead  of  using  the  money  for  other  purposes  as  hereto- 
fore. 

Three  districts  contracted  with  adjoining  districts  for  the  edu- 
cation of  pupils.  The  results  are  very  satisfactory.  I  am  much 
in  favor  of  the  system.  I  have  advised  several  other  districts  to 
adopt  the  plan. 

The  teachers'  training  class,  which  has  been  located  at  Walton 
for  three  years,  has  been  supplying  the  schools  of  the  district 
with  teachers,  who  are  doing  good  work.  Three  training  class  ap- 
pointments have  been  granted  for  the  coming  year — ^at  Walton, 
Hancock  and  Sidney.  The  graded  teachers'  institute,  held  at 
Walton  in  September,  conducted  by  Percy  I.  Bugbee,  was  a  suc- 
cess. 
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DELAWARE  COUNTY— Second  Dibtbict 
Hugh  Adair,  School  Oommittioner 
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A't  no  time  during  my  services  as  commissioner  liave  the  schools 
of  the  stecond  school  commissioner  district  of  Delaware  county 
been  in  a  more  prosperous  eondttion  than  doting  the  past  school 
year.  The  improvements  are  due  largely  to  the  increased  pro- 
fessional spirit  among  the  teachers  as  a  whole.  Uore  first-grade 
certiflcates  have  been  issued  than  in  any  of  the  past  years,  also 
a  larger  number  of  candidates  for  said  certificates;  furthermore 
an  i.icreaffd  number  of  recommendations  to  normal  schools. 

The  enforcement  of  the  present  compulsory  L'ducation  law  has 
had  marked  effect  upon  the  general  average  attendance  of  chil- 
dren who  fall  under  its  provisions.  The  mere  fact  of  there  being 
a.  law  upon  this  subject  has  had  probably  more  effect  upon  the 
attendance  in  country  districts  than  we  really  are  aware  of,  as 
the  teachers  are  active  and  interested  in  keeping  up  the  attend- 
ance. In  the  village  schools  the  law  has  proved  itself  a  wise 
and  good  provision  beyond  doubt  everywhere.  There  is  not 
cmly  a  "larger  attendance  of  those  who  formerly  attended 
school  irregularly,  but  the  truants  and  those  who  were  de- 
tained at  home  by  parents  for  little  or  no  excuse  and  others 
have  been  forced  into  school  and  kept  there  until  the  lawful  tern> 
expired.  The  law,  in  my  opioion,  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  village  schools,  the  graded  schools,  1:0  a  greater  degree  than 
in  the  rural  district  schools,  simply  because  it  has  been  more 
rigidly  inforced. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  is  taught  in  every  school  in  my  dis- 
trict.   In  a  large  majority  of  the  districts  text-books  ot  ^a>tv^M.% 
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kinds  are  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil.  Grave  doubts  exist,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  utility  of  the  subject  as  now  taught  from  the  text- 
book. In  the  first  place  the  subject  matter  as  presented  by  the 
books,  while  not  erroneous  in  spirit,  is  for  the  most  part  very 
misleading,  and  from  which  not  one  useful  fact  can  be  drawn, 
but  out  of  which  many  very  erroneous  conceptions  are  formed. 
If  the  same  time  as  is  now  given  to  the  subject  by  the  text- 
book system,  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher  in  talking  upon  the 
accepted  precepts  for  right  living,  and  in  pointing  out  the  results 
of  the  violation  of  the  same,  a  greater  and  more  lasting  impres- 
sion would  be  made. 

There  is  an  increased  interest  manifested  under  the  present 
system  of  diatribuiting  school  library  money.  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem the  money  appropriated  for  library  use  was  used  for  the 
general  school  expense.  The  presenft  system  does  away  with  said 
money  being  used  for  any  purpose  except  that  of  buying  books. 
In  my  commissioner  district  libraries  are  increasing  in  both  num- 
ber and  volume. 

There  were  three  districts  thait  contracted  with  adjoining  dis- 
tricts during  the  past  school  year.  These  three  districts  were 
satisfied,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  to  place  a  teacher  in 
their  own  school.  However,  I  firmly  believe  it  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do  where  there  are  only  a  few  pupils.  I  have  not  con- 
solidated any  districts  during  the  past  school  year,  neither  do  I 
expect  at  present  to  make  any  con€K)lldations,  as  I  do  not  know 
of  any  section  in  my  district  where  it  would  be  advisable. 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  close  this  report  without  touching  upon  a 
subject  that  is  either  very  poorly  taught,  or  I  might  say  wholly 
neglected.  I  refer  to  the  subject,  drawing.  Teachers  holding 
third  grade  certificates,  not  being  required  to  pass  this  sub- 
ject, do  not  pretend  to  teach  it.  Candidates  for  second  grade 
certificates  have  their  greatest  difficulties  in  passing  this  subject. 
When  they  have  succeeded  in  passing  the  same  the  whole  is 
either  laid  aside  or  possibly  they  make  a  futile  attempt  to  impart 
to  their  pupils  what  knowledge  they  possess  on  this  subject. 
Trustees  and  parents  generally  do  not  want  their  children  to 
spend  their  time  on  this  subject,  consequently  it  is  not  much 
taught.  I  believe  the  question  of  drawing  is  almost  a  complete 
failure  in  the  common  schools. 
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The  condition  of  the  achoolfi  in  this  commissioner  district  I 
may  safely  state  is  satisfactory.  In  proof  of  the  statement  I 
furnish  you  the  following  statistical  facts: 

School  was  maintained  for  the  full  legal  term  in  123  of  the  124 
schools  of  the  district;  187  teachers  were  employed  at  an  average 
salary  of  |41.40  per  month.  Of  these  teachers  68  were  gradu- 
ates of  normal  schools,  or  held  state  or  college  graduate  cer- 
tiflcaites;  41  held  first  grade,  69  second  grade  and  9  third  grade 
certificates.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  school  population  of  the 
district  attended  «chool,  and  fl06,003  was  expended  for  school 
purposes. 

The  compulsory  law  has  been  fairly  well  enforced.  Seventy- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  pupils  over  8  and  under  12  years  of  age 
have  daily  attended  school,  while  96  per  cent,  of  those  over  12  and 
under  14,  and  83  per  ceat  of  those  over  14  and  under  16  have 
aJso  attended.  In  three  towns,  viz,  Beekman,  Dover  and  Union 
Vale,  the  daily  attendance  of  pupils  over  8  and  under  12 
years  of  age  has  fallen  to  61,  52  and  51  per  cent  respectively. 
The  work  of  the  attendance  officers  appointed  throughout  the 
state  lacks  a  definite  system  of  snpervision.  In  my  judgment 
they  should,  at  stated  times,  report  to  the  school  commissioner 
the  condition  of  the  attendance  iu  the  schools  under  their  juris- 
diotion  and  other  facts  in  regard  to  the  work  done  by  them. 
The  commissioner  now  cannot  judge  of  the  work  done  by  them 
until  the  trustee's  annual  report  reaches  him,  when  it  ia  loo  \«S.% 
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to  remedy.    During  the  ensaing  year  I  purpose  to  require  reports 
from  the  attendance  officers  in  November,  February  and  May. 

The  law  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
in  the  public  schools  has  been  complied  with  in  all  the  schools 
in  this  district.  The  grade  examination  statistics  show  that  dur- 
ing the  year  2,337  pupils  took  the  examination  in  that  subject^ 
and  that  1,676  passed  with  standings  of  75  per  cent  or  better. 
This  does  not  include  those  who  tried  the  regents  examination 
in  that  subject.  My  personal  observation,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  thorough  teaching  of  physiology  by  the  teachers  of 
this  district,  does  not  warrant  me  in  declaring  that  there  is  any 
less  cigarette  smoking  by  minors  than  under  the  old  law. 

Thirty-«two  schools  in  this  district  shared  in  the  state  library 
fund,  twenty-eight  of  which  were  common  schools.  Two  hun- 
dred fifty-four  dollars  and  three  cents  was  apportioned,  and 
all  of  it  has  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  trustees. 
Nearly  forty  Webster's  international  dictionaries  were  pur- 
chased, besides  other  useful  books  of  reference. 

No  schools  in  this  district  have  contracted  with  adjoining  dis- 
tricts for  the  education  of  their  pupils.  Districts  12  of  Washing- 
ton and  6  of  Dover  were  annulled,  and  their  territory  was  an- 
nexed to  other  adjoining  districts. 

The  school  building  in  union  free  school  district  9  of  Amenia 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  wing  at  an  expense  of 
f2,000,  and  now  accommodates  all  the  pupils  and  teachers  un- 
der one  roof.  A  handsome  rural  school  building  is  now  being 
erected  in  district  6,  Washington,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,400. 
Districts  1  and  10  Dover,  8  Pawling,  2  Union  Vale  and  4 
Pine  Plains  have  supplied  their  schoolhouses  with  new  mod- 
ern school  furniture.  A  number  of  other  districts  have  pur- 
chased new  globes,  maps  and  blackboards.  The  progress  made 
in  this  direction  by  the  school  authorities  is  very  gratifying. 

The  grade  examinations  and  state  course  of  study  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  in  this  district;  3,462  pupils  in  124  departments  or 
schools  were  examined  in  January  and  June,  and  as  a  result  705 
certificates  and  30  diplomas  were  issued.  I  find  these  examina- 
tions and  grading  of  the  schools  have  stimulated  both  teachers 
and  pupils  to  a  more  successful  prosecution  of  the  work  done  in 
the  rural  school. 

A  teachers'  institute  for  this  district  was  held  in  the  union  free 
school  building  at  Fishkill  Landing  from  May  2  to  6.  Dar- 
win L.  Bardwell,  A.  M.  was  the  conductor,  and  he  was  ably 
assisted  by  representatives  from  several  of  the  state  normal 
Sf»hools.  Miss  Himes  gave  instruction  in  drawing  and  Miss 
Eggleston  in  primary  work.  One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  teach- 
f'l-s  were  registered,  and  a  daily  average  of  187.7  was  maintained 
during  the  week. 
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A  comparison  of  the  above  atactistical  table  witb  the  one  of  last 
jear  shows  some  changes  that  are  deserving  of  mention.  The 
aEsessed  valuation  of  the  entire  commissioner  district  has  re- 
mained very  nearly  atationary,  while  the  amount  of  school  money 
received  from  the  state  has  decreased  J506,  and  the  flum  raised 
by  tax  has  increased  f2,lC9,  thus  showing  an  excess  of  fl,G63  in 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  attending  school 
18  141  less  than  last  year,  but  the  total  aggregate  days'  attend- 
ance is  24,393  more,  and  this  increase  is  participated  in  by  each 
town  in  the  commisffloner  district.  This  improvement  furnishes 
the  beat  commentary  upon  the  working  of  the  compulsory  law, 
eince  the  statistics  under  tha-t  head  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
trustees  are,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  very  incomplete.  The 
decrease  in  number  of  children  in  a.ttendance  is  in  part  explained 
by  the  decrease  in  school  population  of  56,  as  per  abstract  of 
annual  reports,  and  the  remainder  largely  by  the  non-attendance 
of  children  under  8  and  over  14  years  of  age. 

The  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene  is  universally  taught  in 
the  schools  of  this  commissioner  district.  Approved  textbooks 
are  in  the  bands  of  the  larger  pupils,  and  the  primary  classes  are 
instructed  orally,  'So  far  as  my  observation  extends  there  has 
been  no  marked  change  In  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  nor  in  the 
time  given  to  it,  from  the  method  pursued  in  both  these  respects 
previous  to  two  years  ago.  In  my  judgment  the  requirements 
of  the  law  have  been  fully  and  conacieratiously  met  for  the  past 
flye  years,  and  probably  for  a  longer  period,  as  I  found  the  sub- 
ject a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  all  the  schools  when  I  became 
commissioner. 
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The  present  metliod  of  distributing  the  state  library  money  is 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  the  common  school  districts. 
The  nnion  achooU  have  availed  themBelres  of  its  advan- 
tcgee  from  the  flrat  and  are  building  up  for  themselves  quite 
valuable  libraries.  There  is  no  longer  in  this  district  any 
appropriation  of  this  nwney  ito  any  other  purpose  than  the  pur- 
chase of  approved  books. 

Ko  school  districts  have  as  yet  availed  themselves  of  that  pro- 
vision of  the  law  which  permits  them  to  make  contracts  with 
other  districts  for  the  instruction  of  their  pupils,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  does  any  district  contemplate  doing  so  in  the  year  just 
begun. 

I  have  not,  during  the  year  past,  dissolved  any  school  district, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  this  present  year,  and  to  be  included  in 
the  next  annual  report  I  have  annulled  district  8,  Hyde  Park, 
and  am  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  twelve  districts  in  the  town 
of  Pleasant  Valley  may  also  be  annulled  in  the  near  future. 


ERIE  COUNTY— First  District 
JoH!<  H.  Meahl,  School  Commissioner 
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In  presenting  my  second  annual  report,  it  can  l>e  safely  said 
that  the  school  year  closing  July  31,  1898,  has  been  the  most 
prosperous  and  progressive  in  the  history  of  this  oommissioner 
district. 

During  the  year  1  visited  every  district  under  my  supervision 
twice  at  least.  These  inspections  mean  that  I  saw  every  teacher 
employed  in  the  district  at  work,  and  it  enables  me  to  Judge  the 
degree  of  success  attained  by  each  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
needs  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
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(Comparison  of  statistical  t^ble  of  this  year  with  that  of  last 
shows  that  the  registration  of  pupils  in  this  commissioner  dis- 
trict has  decreased  169,  while  the  aggregate  attendance  has  in- 
creased 22,915  days.  This  increase  in  aggregate  attendance  is 
due  to  the  faithful  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  law,  which  has 
done  much  towards  breaking  up  irregularity  in  attendance  and 
reducing  the  evil  of  truancy. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  decided  improvement  in  the  con- 
d;tion  of  school  buildings  and  furnishings.  Four  new  buildings 
have  been  erected,  and  eight  extensively  repaired  and  made  more 
inviting  and  <?omfortable,  at  a  cost  of  $77,000.  The  teaching  force 
of  this  district  comprises  eighty  normal  graduates,  five  holding 
state  certificates,  four  training  class,  eighteen  first  grade,  forty- 
eight  second  grade,  eleven  third  grade  and  eight  temporary 
licenses.  Six  examinations  foi*  teachers  certificates  were  held 
during  the  year,  at  which  191  different  candidates  were  examined. 
The  certificates  earned  in  these  examiinations  were  one  first  grade; 
thirty  second  grade  and  ten  third  grade. 

Arbor  day  was  observed  with  appropriate  exercises  in  all  the 
schools  in  session,  and  233  trees  were  planted. 

In  the  administration  of  the  school  affairs  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  mis- 
taken policy  and  a  barrier  to  the  advancement  of  many  of  the 
schools.  The  traditional  policy  of  divided  terms  and  cheap 
s<!hools  which,  unfortunately,  has  fastened  itself  upon  many  of 
the  rural  distriets,  is  to  be  deplored  and  condemned.  It  subjects 
teachers  to  the  evil  custom  of  rotation  every  sixteen  or  twenty 
weeks  from  one  school  to  another,  either  from  choice  or  necessity 
in  their  fruitless  efforts  to  better,  their  condition.  The  best  re- 
sults in  teaching  and  study  cannot  be  produced  by  inefficient^ 
short  and  divided  school  terms.  Both  time  and  money  are  wasted 
in  pursuing  such  a  course,  which  has  nothing  whatever  but  its 
supposed  cheapness  to  commend  it.  Teachers,  who  are  exper- 
ienced and  successful  in  their  work,  ought  to  be  protected  and 
retained  in  their  places  if  our  rural  schools  are  to  advance  and 
keep  pace  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times  and  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  Since  my  advent  into  office  I  have  labored 
strenuously  to  eliminate  this  evil  practice  or  system  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  it  is  with  gratification  that  I  can  say  there  were 
only  nine  changes  the  past  year  against  forty -five  the  year  before. 
It  is  my  firm  and  sincere  belief  that  if  the  commisisoner  were  em- 
powered by  law  to  select  or  appoint  the  teachers  for  the  common 
districts  under  his  jurisdiction  and  grade  the  salaries  for  the 
same,  the  schools  would  be  more  efficient  and  productive  of 
better  results  than  they  are. 
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Our  institute  at  Clarence  in  January  was  pronounced  the  most 
successful  ever  held  in  the  district  by  all  in  attendance.  The 
instruction  given  by  conductor  Stout  and  assistants  was  sound 
and  practical,  and  proved  an  incentive  to  the  teachers  for 
thorough  and  faithful  work  in  the  school.  During  the  week  the 
district  association  was  organized  with  150  teachers  as  members, 
and  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  Akron  on  April  8  and  9. 
On  the  evening  of  the  8th  Prof.  A.  S.  Downing,  of  Albany,  ad- 
dressed a  large  audience  that  crowded  Park  theater  to  its  very 
doors.  His  able  and  inspiring  lecture  on  "  The  new  education  " 
greatly  aroused  educational  life  and  activity  in  that  community. 
This  association  will  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  work  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  will  prove  pleasant  and  profitable  to  the  teachers  who 
attend  its  meetings. 


ERIE  COUNTY— Second  District 
Jambs  F.  Rtther,  School  Commissioner 
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The  schools  of  this  district  have  had  another  prosperous  year. 
Excellent  work  has  been  done  by  a  force  of  teachers  who.  with 
•one  or  two  exceptions,  had  had  previous  experience  or  professional 
training,  or  both. 

The  iaw  requiring  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  has  been 
well  inforced.  One  attendance  officer  was  removed  for  complete 
fiiiJure  to  perform  bis  duties,  but,  as  a  rule,  attendance  officers 
liave  been  prompt  and  efficient.  Their  most  difficult  cases  have 
heen  the  children  who  have  not  had  suitable  or  sufficient  clothing 
to  wear  to  school.  The  only  way  to  provide  clothing  in  cases 
■where  parents  are  unable  is  by  private  contribution,  which  cannot 
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always  be  obtained,  and  in  some  cases  may  not  be  accepted  by 
the  needy  ones.  I  think  town  boards  should  make  appropria- 
tions, to  be  drawn  upon  by  attendance  officers  to  supply  clothing 
to  children  in  extreme  cases,  that  none  may  stay  from  school 
for  want  of  clothes  to  wear.  The  increase  of  about  40,000  day& 
in  the  aggregate  attendance  over  the  previous  year,  which  this 
and  my  last  report  have  each  shown,  may  be  attributed  to  a 
considerable  extent  to  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law,  though  increase  of  population  and 
other  causes  have  contributed.  The  attitude  of  school  au- 
thorities toward  the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  been  most 
favorable,  especially  in  union  school  districts.  The  one  weak 
spot  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  law  seems  to  be 
in  the  parochial  schools.  Attendance  officers  do  not  en- 
force attendance  in  parochial  schools  for  the  reason  that  the 
teachers  make  no  complaint  to  them  of  absence  of  pupils,  and* 
their  records  of  attendance  are  not  exhibited  to  attendance  offi- 
cers. Still  greater  efficiency  might  be  given  to  the  law  if  each 
teacher  were  given  authority  to  send  an  attendance  officer  after 
any  pupil  absent  without  previous  excuse  or  arrangement. 

Physiology  has  been  faithfully  taught  by  the  teachers.  Though 
some  trustees  have  not  so  reported  to  me,  I  believe  that  the  law 
respecting  its  teaching  has  been  fully  obeyed  in  each  district. 
In  many  of  the  schools  it  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  program, 
through  the  year,  instead  of  only  ten  weeks,  which  the  law 
requires. 

The  present  system  of  distributing  the  library  money  is  much 
better  than  the  old  system,  formerly  the  library  money  was 
diverted  from  its  purpose  in  many  districts,  but  under  the  present 
system,  when  a  etrict  accounting  is  required  of  its  use,  books  are 
purchased  with  the  money  and  many  districts  are  accumulating 
good  libraries.  It  is  to  be  "regretted  that  so  many  districts  fail 
to  appropriate  any  money  for  library  purposes. 

During  the  year  two  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built,  seven 
school  rooms  newly  furnished,  and  two  old  buildings  condemned, 
but  circumstances  beyond  my  control  have  stayed  the  march  of 
improvement. 

The  first  graded  institute  for  this  district,  conducted  by  Prof. 
Charles  A.  Shaver,  assisted  by  able  instructors,  was  entirely  satis- 
factory, from  the  fact  that  all  the  teachers  were  interested  air 
the  time. 

The  teachers'  training  class,  organized  at  Angola,  was  very 
successful,  eight  of  its  members  receiving  certificates. 
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TtuTi!  liaii  iH-fii  accotiiplitibt'd  in  our  district  notbiog  of  more 
tiiijwrtiiiirrt!  tliuii  thi;  iiiiprovt'd  method  of  teacbing  primary  read- 
lr>K'  III  tiiakltiK  ttiy  Hpring  iii8[>ectiouB,  1  flod  primary  reading 
cluHHf-H  mnkiiiK  iiiucli  better  progresa  tbao  formerly,  and  many 
((■UI'Iktu  k<><tj)lnf{  a  daily  record  of  th^  progress.  At  our  iusti- 
tillo,  conducted  by  I>r  Hapford,  primary  readiug  was  thorougbly 
dlNi'UiNU'd,  uiid  ti'ucUorB  entbused  along  this  line  and  time  carried 
tbelr  enlhuHlaHin  Into  itiie  hcIiooIb  with  marked  effect.  Had 
iiulbinK  been  accoiiipllHhed  aaide  from  this  the  year  would  hare 
liccn  very  fruitful. 

Till'  aKK"'K"'t<'  Ht'lemlanfo  tliis  year  ie  increased  over  5,000 
diiyB,  nllhotiKh  Die  pupils  in  attendance  were  300  less,  showing 
lliat  lc<ni'li<i-H  and  aUcnduniv  ofticers  Iiave  done  effective  work. 

lliirhiK  llio  year  Nortli  Collins  graded  Bchool  has  been  placed 
under  Ibe  n-gents  and  its  UBefulnesa  largely  increased. 

The  HchfwlH  are  awakening  to  the  beneflfa  of  libraries  and  sup- 
plentenlary  reading,  as  ia  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  raised 
thin  yeiir  doubh*  thv  amount  of  last  year  for  library  purposes. 

Krhuot  buildings  are  in  much  better  condition,  as  three  old 
Hchool  houni's  have  been  rcphiced  by  new  ones  and  seven  reseated. 

Wv  believe  that  ieachers  should  associate,  not  only  with  their 
lU'lgblMtrs,  but  with  teachers  of  other  commissioner  districts; 
Hiul  to  tills  end  we  have  organised  a  union  teachers'  association 
of  Ibt'  Ibnt'  districts  of  Erie  county. 

IVatnlng  classes  are  largely  attended  and  training  class  cer- 
tincati>«  art'  hiking  the  place  of  third  grade  certificates.  These, 
with  the  normal  grndnntes,  supply  our  schools  with  teachers  who 
i>ri'  /irofcssionalh'  tratnf^  or  have  hod  previous  exjierience  in 
/farliln/r. 
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The  change  in  regulations  providing  for  the  "merit  system" 
is  a  step  toward  placing  teachers  above  the  frequent  examin- 
ations. A  teacher  should  be  as  secure  in  his  professsion  as  a. 
lawyer  or  a  doctor.  When  this  is  accomplished  teachers  will 
remain  longer  in  the  service  and  teaching  will  not  be  a  stepping 
stone  as  it  so  often  is. 


ESSEX  COUNTY— First  District 
Frank  B.  Wickes,  School  Commissioner 
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The  compulsory  education  law  does  good,  but  not  so  much  a^ 
it  ought.  There  is  a  failure  to  prosecute  parents  in  necessary 
cases.  Only  one  such  prosecution  is  reported  for  the  whole  com- 
missioner district  for  the  past  year.  The  law  is  enforced  a  little 
better  in  the  villages  than  outside.  Of  the  3,347  children  of  school 
age  residing  in  this  commissioner  district  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1,722  lived  in  the  village  districts.  Of  these  1,481  attended 
eehool  some  portion  of  the  year,  and  their  average  attendance 
was  1,023.493,  or  69  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  Of  the 
1,625  children  of  school  age  residing  outside  of  the  village  dis- 
tricts, 1,476  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year,  and  their 
average  attendance  was  936.043,  or  63^  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  a  somewhat  larger 
proporiiou  of  the  children  residing  in  the  outlying  districts  at- 
tended school  some  pontion  of  the  year  than  of  those  residing  in 
the  villages. 

The  new  law  in  regard  to  teaching  the  effects  of  narcotics  and 
stimulants  on  the  human  system  is  pretty  generally  complied 
with.  Physiology  and  hygiene  are  not  any  better  taught  than 
under  the  old  law,  bnt  there  are  fewer  pupila  than  heretioioTft  ■w^iQ 
fail  to  receive  reynJsr  instruction  in  thiB  eubject.    Tte  4\&wv\'t^ 
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is  met  with,  in  some  of  the  district  schools,  that  parents  who  do 
not  care  to  have  their  children  pursue  this  study  decline  to  buy 
books  for  them. 

The  new  method  of  distributing  library  money  has  corrected 
the  old  abuse  by  which  this  money  was  used  for  other  purposes 
than  the  purchase  of  books.  In  those  districts  which  avail  them- 
etlves  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  system,  the  results  are  very 
mtiafactory.  Of  our  87  school  districts,  however,  only  nine,  last 
year,  made  application  for  library  money. 

In  district  7,  Wilmington,  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the 
taxable  property  is  only  |2,215.  For  some  years  the  school 
tax  rate  in  this  district  had  been  oppressively  high.  A  year  ago 
this  district  contracted  with  an  adjoining  district  for  the  educa- 
tion' of  its  pupils,  and  the  plan  has  worked  well.  The  public 
money  seems,  however,  to  have  paid  all  expenses,  and  no  school 
tax  at  all  was  raised  in  district  7. 

In  this  mountainous  and  sparsely  settled  country,  the  con- 
solidation of  districts  is  difBcult.  In  the  only  case  in  which  we 
have  tried  it,  that  of  the  present  school  district  8  of  Keene,  it 
has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and  trouble. 


ESSEX  county—Second  District 
Fred  V,  Lester,  A.  M.   School  Commissioner 
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During  the  past  year  the  compulsory  education  law  has.  in  gen- 
eral, been  well  enforced.  The  truant  ofBcers  have  been  ready  to 
do  their  duty  and  the  people  are  coming  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  law.  From  my  observation  I  am  convinced  that,  if 
the  words  "daring  the  period  between  the  first  days  of  October 
and  the  folloiwing  June,"  section  1,  paragraph  3,  sentence  2,  of 
Ihe  law,  and  also  "  d<nring  the  saitie  period,"  lasrt  words  of  the 
game  sentence,  were  stricken  out,  the  best  interest  of  education 
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would  be  much  better  served.  Mauy  of  tbe  couirtry  scboole  are 
in  session  during  June  and  a  part  of  July,  niRo  for  a  part  of 
Au^Bt  and  all  of  September,  The  law  should  i-esid  "  as  many 
days  annually  as  the  public  school  of  the  district  in  which  the 
child  resides  shall  be  in  session."  Thus  the  law  would  fit  thoee 
districts  where,  owing  to  the  heavy  snows,  the  achooU  cannot 
he  kept  open  through  a  part  of  the  year. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  are  much  better  taught  than  tbey 
v^e^e  a  few  years  ago.  'In  fact,  I  am  sure  that  there  has  been  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  last  year. 

The  present  method  of  distributing  the  library  money  seems 
a  great  improvement  over  the  old.  I  think  very  little  money  is 
now  improperly  applied,  and  this  is  principally  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  law.  Many  schools  are  now  taking  the  <q»por- 
tunity  to  thus  enlarge  their  libraries  or  in  some  cases  to  establish 
new  libraries. 

The  great  distance  between  schools  has  precluded  any  attempt 
to  contract  with  adjoining  districts  for  the  education  of  children. 
In  a  few  districts  this  matter  tias  been  discussed,  but  no  action 
has  been  taken. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  regulations  of  the  uniform  examin- 
ations are  somewhat  radical,  but  I  think  they  will  be  a  great  en- 
couragement to  the  progressive  teacher.  The  form  of  the  third 
gtade  certificate  should  be  changed.  As  it  now  reads  a  commie- 
sioner  is  often  required  to  certify  that  he  has  examined  a  person 
who  may  never  have  taken  an  examination  in  that  district.  Com- 
nJsPtonprs  may  not  be  any  too  good,  but  I  believe  that  they  prefer 
to  teH  the  truth  when  it  is  just  as  convenient. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY— Fihot  Distbict 
John  S.  Bizeil,  School  Commiaaioner 
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The  attendance  at  school  during  the  last  school  year  was  most 
satisfactory  in  every  respect,  and  it  was  due  in  the  greatest  meas- 
ure to  the  efforts  and  diligence  of  the  truant  officers  in 
the  different  towns  in  my  district.  The  truant  officers 
were  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  compulsory  education  law,  as  were  also  the  trustees  and 
ti-achers,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  attendance  at  school 
during  the  past  year  over  that  of  the  previous  years,  as  my  annual 
report  to  you  will  show.  I  refer  to  this  compulsory  attendance 
at  school  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

I  think  that  the  law  pertaining  to  the  instruction  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  and  the  effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  on  the 
human  system,  is  an  improvement  on  the  former  law.  In  all 
my  visitations  I  found  that  the  subject  w^s  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  trustees  as  well  as  the  teachers 
were  interested  in  the  teaching  of  the  same  in  the  schools  in 
their  districts.  The  only  difficulty  arising  in  the  teaching  of  this 
subject  is  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  different  text-books,  aa 
is  the  case  in  nearly  all  subjects  taught  in  the  district  schools. 
It  seems  to  me  that  an  improvement  might  be  made  in  this 
respect  which  would  be  to  unify  the  text-books. 

The  method  and  plan  adopted  by  the  Department  in  relation 
to  library  moneys,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  excellent  one,  thereby 
compelling  the  trustees  to  purchase  library  books  only  with  the 
money  apportioned  to  the  district  for  that  purpose.  The  school 
district  libraries  are  on  the  increase  in  my  district,  but  not  as 
rapidly  as  they  might  under  the  present  inducement.  I  attribute 
the  fact  to  the  belief,  still,  of  some  of  the  trustees  of  the  difficult 
procedure  required  by  the  Department  in  order  to  obtain  this 
money,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  overcome  this  feeling  and  see 
the  advantage  of  this  library  fund  in  assisting  them  to  place  in 
their  schools  a  suitable  library  which  will  be  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  the  pupils. 

I  had  no  districts  in  my  commissioner  district  contracting  with 
adjoining  districts  for  the  education  of  their  pupils  during  the 
past  school  year,  nor  have  I  found  it  necessary  to  consolidate  any 
school  districts,  and  from  the  present  outlook  do  not  think  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consolidate  any  during  the  coming  year. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  erect  a  branch  school  in  district  5, 
Bellmont,at  a  place  called  Mountain  View,  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  children  in  that  immediate  vicinity  who  were  unable 
lo  attend  school  because  of  the  distance  of  the  schoolhouse  in  this 
district  from  that  locality.  The  schoolhouse  is  nearly  completed 
and  very  conveniently  built  and  located,  and  will  be  ready  for  the 
opening  of  school  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 


-Fbahklih  couhty 


FRANKUN  COUNTY— Second  District 
WiLLARD  F.  Hydb,  School  CommisBumer 
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I  bare  thig  year  to  report  a  prevailing  feeling  of  good  will 
toward  tbe  schools  and  better  surroundings  for  teacher  and  pupil. 
This  is  evidenced  by  tbe  repairing  of  fifteen  of  the  old  school- 
bouses  in  my  district  and  putting  new  pateu't  seats  and  desks 
into  ten  of  them.  Several  others  are  now  being  thoroughly  re- 
paired and  seated  with  patent  seats.  A  new  two-story  addition 
tn  the  main  school  building  in  Tupper  Lake  village  has  been  built 
sod  used  the  past  year,  also  a  new  schoolhouse  in  district  6,  of 
Waveriy.  In  nnion  free  school  district  1,  of  Moira,  which  has  its 
school  building  in  the  village  of  Brushton,  an  addition  to  the 
school  building  has  been  built,  said  addition  containing  two 
84-hool  rooms  and  hall  ways,  cloak  room,  class  room  and  labora- 
tory. 

This  school  has  made  rapid  advancement  the  past  three  years, 
which  I  attribute  to  their  having  a  board  of  truatees,  each  one 
of  whom  is  a  keen  business  man,  and  a  principal  and  preceptress 
who  are-in  close  touch  with  the  pupils  and  who  understand  what 
is  necessary  to  make  a  successful  school.  Where  teachers  and 
trustees  work  together  in  such  harmony  as  they  do  here,  a  success- 
ful  «chool  is  sure  to  be  the  result. 

Teachers  seem  to  be  taking  earnest  hold  of  the  "  course  of 
study  "  sent  out  by  the  Department,  and  many  of  them  report:  it 
as  being  a  great  help  in  their  school  work. 

The  institute  held  at  Malone  in  October,  1897,  also  the  one 
!ield  this  year  in  September,  have  been  graded,  the  first  graded 
isBtdtntes  ever  held  in  this  county,  and  they  were  pronouQce4 
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by  all  who  attended  the  moat  successful  and  beneficial  institntefl 
ever  held  in  the  county.  Their  being  divided  into  primary,  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  departments  gave  each  teacher  the  privi- 
lege of  receiving  instruction  along  his  or  her  special  line  of  work. 
They  were  therefore  unanimously  voted  by  the  teachers  as  the 
moBt  instructivu  institutes  they  ever  had  the  privilege  of  atteod- 
ing.  The  instructors  sent  oU't  by  the  IX'irartmpnt  wore  the  best, 
and  teachers  and  school  commisBioners  appreciated  the  effort 
made  by  the  Department  to  make  these  institutes  what  they  have 
l>een  to  us  as  a  county. 

Quite  a  nice  little  sum  of  library  money,  apportioued  to  this 
county  the  past  few  years,  lies  in  the  hands  of  our  county  treas- 
urer. In  this  commissioner  district,  however,  last  year  the  sum 
of  f318  was  applied  for  and  received,  which  means  that  books  to 
the  amount  of  $CJ6  were  purchased  during  the  school  year  of 
1897-8,  and  more  than  |]00  has  already  been  applied  for  this  year; 

It  is,  however,  (juite  like  work  to  get  as  much  raised  by  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  county  as  is  apportioned  Ihe  county  by  Die  state. 
The  combined  efforts  of  commiBsionere  and  teachers  has  failed 
until  last  year  to  get  the  districts  of  the  couu'ty  to  apply  for  as 
much  as  was  each  year  apportioned  the  county  by  the  state. 


FULTON  COUNTY— Sole  Distiuct 
Willis  E.  Leek,  School  Commii^sUnKT 
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There  has  been  decided  imppovemeiits  in  the  school  system  of 
this  commissioner  district  since  my  last  report.  New  fumitape 
and  buildings  are  bedng  added  from  year  to  year  and  the  improve- 
ments are  ail  that  may  be  reasonal>ly  expected  under  the  present 
system. 
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Teachers  are  constantly  working  for  higher  licenses  and  as  a 
result  of  this  onward  movemeni:,  we  had  but  four  third  grade 
certificates  to  issue  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year. 

The  teachers'  training  cl<aiss  started  in  ithe  city  of  Johnstown 
this  year,  is  the  first  class  established  in  this  county,  and  the 
demands  for  such  instruction  created  a  class  of  more  than  twenty 
members. 

The  commissioner  believes  that  the  addition  of  one  or  two  more 
subjects  to  the  third  grade  examination,  thereby  raising  the  re- 
quirements emphatically  above  the  normal  entrance  and  training 
class,  would  aid  in  furnishing  more  trained  teachers  for  the  dis- 
trict schools. 

The  compulsory  officers  appointed  by  the  town  boards  are 
nearly  as  inefficient  as  the  trustees  were  when  the  power  to  en- 
force the  law  was  placed  in  their  hands.  A  better  enforcement 
of  the  law  must  necessarily  come  through  the  state  officials,  in- 
stead of  local  officers. 

The  power  granted  the  school  commissioner  to  remove  ineffi- 
cient attendance  oflicers,  without  a  corresponding  power  of  ap- 
liointing  after  thirty  days  where  a  town  board  fails  to  aot,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  an  aid  in  enforcing  the  law. 

The  annual  report  for  this  district  shows  a  decrease  in  number 
of  238  pupils,  and  an  increase  in  attendance  of  7,460  days. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  was  well  taught  in  this  county  before 
the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  law,  therefore  I  cannot  say  that 
the  new  law  has  been  a  decided  improvement  over  the  past  con- 
ditions, only  in  specifying  how  long,  and  in  what  grades,  the  same 
must  be  taught.  The  teachers  respond  to  the  law  and  do  their 
part  faithfully,  not  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  certain 
trustees,  who  see  no  use  in  compulsory  laws  of  any  description. 
I  will  add  at  this  point  that  it  seems  to  be  a  wise  provision  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  having  the 
teachers  make  the  next  trustee's  report,  for  they  are  better 
qualified  to  give  the  statistics  of  a  district,  than  a  trustee  who 
seldom  pays  an  official  visit. 

District  3,  Oppenheim,  contracted  with  district  10  of  the  same 
town  during  the  past  school  year,  and  the  results  were  so  satis- 
factory that  they  have  made  the  same  arrangements  for  the  pres- 
ent year. 

'Several  districts  throughout  this  coumty  have  contracted  with 
neighboring  districts,  and  as  the  people  see  the  wisdom  of  such 
an  act,  the  number  will  increase  from  year  to  year.  This  act  will 
be  largely  instrumental  in  educating  the  people  to  the  fact  that 
centralization  is  economy  and  this  will  bring  about  the  adoption 
of  a  township  system. 

During  the  past  year  district  7,  Broadalbin,  was  d\»^\\e^  ^\iftk. 
the  territoi;7  united  with  diatrict  5  of  the  same  to^n.    'We'Vi^N^ 
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disiiicts  in  several  towns  that  might  be  dissolved  and  thereby 
create  stronger  districtB,  but  when  the  distance  is  too  great 
transpoi'tiition  is  preferable  to  dissolution. 


GENESEE  COUNTY— Sole  District 
J.  A.  LovERiDGB,  School  Commisaioner 
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During  the  past  year  I  have  conducted  five  teachers'  examina- 
tions; 154  candidates  have  attended;  57  have  received  second  grade 
certificates;  \i  have  received  third  grade,  and  one  a  first  grade 
certificate;  81  failed  to  nceive  any  certificate.  Only  50  per  cent  of 
our  teachers  arc  subject  to  thes«  examinations. 

The  law  which  was  enacted  two  years  ago  relative  to  the  teach- 
ing of  (he  evil  eHetls  of  narcolifM  and  sliniulenls  fn  receiving  the 
loyal  support  of  school  authorities.  Tlie  rejtortB  of  (he  grade 
I'xamiiiafion  wunid  iudiijile  that  thi'  |iu|iil»  havi-  a  \yAWv  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  Ihan  any  other  in  Ihe  scliool  curriculum. 

The  effect  of  the  compulsory  cilucalion  law  has  been  to  inci-ease 
atleudance;  while  Ihe  number  n-giHlered  has  im-reJised  59,  the 
aggregate  atti-iidanci-  has  increased  ;W.421).  The  law  is  well  en- 
forced in  the  villages  and  in  many  of  Uie  rural  districts,  but  in 
some  localities  there  ix  a  shrinking ou  the  part  of  school  autboritiee 
fittm  a  pi-ojier  enforcmient  of  the  law.  This  noni'nforceraent  may 
be  attributed  lo  one  of  the  following  causes;  sheer  negligence  on 
the  part  of  trnstees  or  sympathy  for  parents  wlio  claim  that  they 
need  their  children's  service. 

Pupils  from  distrirt  8.  Rfafford.  will  att<Mid  the  So.  Byron  anion 
school  the  dis(ric(s  liaviiig  so  contracted.    I  am  confident  that 
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other  diBtriclB  will  make  Bimilar  contracts  wben  the;  realize  the 
beDefleia]  reKulta.  i 

Uoion  Hchoults  have  bt'en  formed  at  So.  Byron  aud  Bryon  Centre, 
which  makes  lU  union  euhoolB  in  the  county. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  on  oar  school  buildings 
and  others  aif  in  process  of  construction.  Le  Boy  union  school 
has  built  an  addition  to  relieve  their  overcrowded  condition  at  an 
expense  of  |8,{)00.  They  have  also  put  in  a  good  system  of  heat- 
tion  and  ventilation.  Bergen  union  school  has  built  an  addition. 
So.  Byron  nnion  school  has  built  an  addition  and  engaged  a  third 
teacher.  Batavia  union  school  has  made  like  improvements. 
Six  school  rooms  have  been  reseated  and  a  number  have  im- 
proved the  ventilation.  Districts  6  and  7,  Le  Boy,  have  built  new 
schoolhouses. 

School  libraries  are  increasing  in  number  and  volume.  During 
the  past  year  (2,500  was  expended  for  this  purpose;  $400  of  this 
amount  was  among  the  rural  schools. 

The  law  giving  a  sole  trustee,  before  retiring  from  ofHco,  author- 
ity to  engage  a  teacher  for  the  next  school  year,  is  causing  much 
trouble  to  the  commissioner  and  to  the  Department.  The  law 
should  be  repealed. 


GBEENE  COUNTY— First  District 
Orin  Q.  Flint,  School  Commissioner 
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The  record  in  this  commissioner  district  during  the  past  school 
year  is,  on  the  whole,  a  record  of  material  progress  in  school 
affairs.  Many  districts  have  given  nnusual  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter of  Bcbool  equipment  and  new  furniture,  and  attention  to  school 
surronodings;  however,  there  remains  yet  much  to  be  done. 
School  district  10,  Banter,  has  erected  an  elegaat  Bc\iooV  >kMJ^\- 
ing  to  replace  tlie  tonaer  one. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  an  incroased  interest  among  teachers 
in  the  matter  of  educational  meetings,  and  attendance  thereat. 
Attendance  at  auch  gatherings  serves  aa  a  good  index  to  point 
out  the  true  teacher.  Tlie  Catsliill  mountain  teachers'  association 
and  the  Hudt^on  river  teachers'  association  are  well  supported. 

Notwithstanding  statistics  may  be  misleading,  there  baa  been 
an  actual  better  attendance  at  school,  owing  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  compulipory  education  law,  than  ever  before.  It  seems  that 
the  school  population  of  the  district  is  decreasing.  The  method 
0*  appointing  attendance  officers  is  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
nor  the  varioos  ways  of  compensating  them.  Competent  offlciaJs, 
well  paid,  will,  I  believe,  accomplish  more  at  a  less  coat. 

The  increased  interest  in  school  library  affairs  is  gratifying;  the 
liberality  of  the  state  in  this  matter  must  result  in  materia!  gain 
in  the  quality  and  amount  of  work  accomplished  wilhin  the  school 
room,  and  much  profit  outside. 

I  would  again  most  respectfully  and  heartily  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  township  system  of  schools,  at  first  milking  its  provisions 
optdonal  with  the  townships  of  the  state;  that  some  educational 
requirement  be  enacted  to  serve  as  a  standard  for  being  eligible 
to  the  ofBce  of  school  commissioner;  that  districts  be  permitted  to 
pay  trustees  for  services,  if  so  voted  at  the  annual  meeting;  and 
that  the  trustees  annual  reports  be  simplified,  if  possible. 


GREENE  COUNTY— Second  District 
GsoROE  E.  Faddock,  School  Commisaioner 
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While  I  cannot  report  any  very  marked  improvement  over  last 
year,  I  note  certain  features  that  are  encouraging. 

More  teachers  are  employed  for  the  whole  year  than  formerly, 
and  more  would  be  hired  for  successive  years  but  for  the  present 
system  of  electing  a  new  trustee  each  year.  Teachers  generally 
eontorm  cheerfuUj  to  the  reqnirementB  of  the  uniform  examina- 
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tiouB,  drawing  perhaps  excepted,  and  there  has  been  a  decided 
increase  in  the  number  attending,  and  in  the  number  of  first  and 
second  grade  certificate  issued.  Onlj  seven  temporary  licensee 
n'ere  issued,  and  nearly  all  the  applicants  earned  certificates  aood 
afterward. 

The  academy  and  district  school  i,  Greenville,  have  been  con- 
Boiidated  and  a  union  school  organized. 

The  truBtees'  reports  still  show  a  steady  decrease  of  the  school 
population  in  the  rural  districts;  but  I  find  little  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  township  system. 

The  law  which  allows  a  district  to  contract  with  an  adjoining 
district  for  the  education  of  their  pupils  is  looked  upon  with 
favor,  and  two  or  three  weak  districts  are  disposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  during  the  present  year. 

The  compulsory  law  is  fairly  enforced,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  among  truant  otQcers  and  school  authorities  to  avoid 
trouble  and  expense  in  this  matter. 

School  oflQcers  are  slow  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  school 
libraries,  and  the  number  of  applications  for  library  money  is 
surprisingly  small. 


HAMn.TON  COUNTY- 

-8oLB  District 

Gbo.  a.  McCoy,  School  Commissioner 
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As  during  the  pant  two  years,  I  again  was  accompanied  in  my 
visits  to  the  schools  by  Prof.  ^Sanford,  and  the  same  good  resnlts 
have  been  apparent  from  bis  work. 

I  held  institutes  of  two  days  each  at  Indian  Lake  and  Wells, 
at  which  Prof.  Banford  was  assisted  by  Miss  Himes. 

"Mie  effect  of  the  compulsory  law  has  been  to  increase  the 
attendance  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  find  attendance  officers 
and  trusteeB  ready  and  willing  to  enforce  the  lair. 
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I  flad  all  schools  are  teacbing  physiolog;  as  reqaired  b;  law, 
aud  are  provided  with  the  necessary  text-books,  and  it  is  very 
apparent  thait  more  attention  is  given  to  this  snhject  than  ander 
the  old  law. 

I  find  that  all  moneys  raised  bj  tax  for  library  purposes,  or 
apportioned  by  the  state,  are  so  used.  Some  school  districts  are 
purchasing  libraries  without  availing  themselves  of  the  asairt- 
ance  offered  by  the  state. 


HERKIMER  COUNTY— First  Uibtrict 
Bdbton  Mattbson,  School  CommiseUmer 
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HERKIMER  COUNTY— Second  District 
S.  Lincoln  Fish,  School  Commisaioner 
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There  are  95  schools  in  this  commissioner  district,  five  of  which 
are  union  schools.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  teachers  were 
employed  during  the  past  year  to  instruct  4,069  pupils,  which 
gave  to  each  teacher  an  average  of  28  pupils. 

I  have  held  five  examinations  for  teachers  with  the  following 
result:  94  candidates  were  examined,  five  passing  for  first  grade; 
24  for  second  grade  and  six  passing  for  third  grade,  and  59  failed 
to  obtain  a  certificate. 

Every  school  in  this  district  observed  Arbor  day  with  fitting 
Rud  appropriate  exercises.  One  hundred  and  seventy-nine  treee 
and  a  number  of  vines  were  plan«ted   on  the  school  grounds. 

The  compulsory  education  law  is  producing  a  marked  effect 
in  certain  districtB,  it  being  much  better  enforced  in  some  towns 
than  in  others;  yet  I  see  its  influence  in  nearly  every  school.  It 
is  my  purpose  that  every  new  teacher  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  ^his  law. 

Instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene  is  given  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  the  state  in  nearly  every  school,  with  this  result 
that  almost  every  child  can  describe  his  own  construction  and  re- 
quirements, tell  the  effect  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  upon  his  system, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  that  the  cigarette  habit  among 
young  boys  is  very  much  improved. 

It  i«  gratifying  to  report  that  in  this  commissioner  district 
there  was  expended  for  libraries  during  the  past  year  |656.66,  an 
ir  crease  of  f  165.G9  over  last  year.  Thus  it  is  evident  the  people 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  great  privilege  given  them  by  the 
state  for  acquiring  a  library  in  their  schools. 

Our  institute  conducted  by  Prof.  Shaver  and  so  ably  assisted 
by  Dr  Stowell,  Profs.  Flagg,  Scott  and  others,  was  in  every  way 
a  complete  success.  The  instruction  given  was  very  practical 
aid  comprehensive,  creating  new  zeal  and  determination  among 
our  teachers. 


Deipartmbnt  of  Public  Insthdctios 

JEFFERSON  CK>UNTr— First  Distbict 
E.  N.  McKiNLEY,  School  Commissioner 
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In  comparing  the  work  of  the  past  year  with  that  of  former 
years,  I  certainly  can  aea  no  going  backward,  but  can  safely 
report  progress,  especially  in  the  work  and  competency  of  my 
tia«hcr8. 

I  have  annulled  school  district  0,  Le  Ray,  and  have  several 
other  weak  tlistricts  that  would  he  benefited  by  consolidation. 

New  fiuniture  was  placed  in  a  large  number  of  schoolhouaes 
during  the  yi'ar  and  other  needed  repairs  were  made. 

School  libraries  were  placed  in  six  diatncls  and  good  diction- 
aries wore  plac(?d  in  many  more. 

The  state  graded  course  of  study  was  introduced  into  many  of 
the  schools  and  on  the  wliole  was  beneficial. 

All  schools  within  my  jurisdiction  have  endeavored  to  cojnplj 
with  the  law  relating  to  the  teaching  of  phj'siology  and  hygiene, 
but  the  lack  of  test-books  has  made  it  somewhat  dlGBcult.  In 
rural  schools  it  enlarges  the  number  of  classes  and  burdens  the 
work  of  the  graded  schools  by  teaching  the  same  matter  at  the 
same  time  iu  several  rooms. 

The  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law  has  been, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  successfully  accomplished.  The  co- 
oi>eration  of  town  officials  in  cases  where  the  children  lacked 
proper  clothing,  etc.  has  advanced  it  no  little.  Its  succeBS  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  good  judgment  of  the  attendance  officer 
and  trustee.     Some  teachers  are  alow  in  reporting  such  cases. 

Arbor  day  was  generally  observed  by  appropriate  exercises, 
and  many  compliments  were  paid  the  Department  for  the  pro- 
gram furnished. 
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The  teacherB'  inetitnte  held  at  Adams,  April  25-29,  and 
conducted  by  Prof.  CtiaB.  A.  Shaver  and  his  corps  of  aswfitants, 
waa  one  of  the  strongest  ever  held  in  the  district. 

The  scarcity  of  teachers  has  caused  an  increase  of  wages,  and 
many  of  the  weakeat  districts  were  ithe  ones  to  suffer,  although  I 
tdneider  the  grade  and  eflBciency  of  the  teaching  force  has  been 
improved. 

More  first  grade  certiftcates  have  been  isened  than  in  former 
ypare,  and  the  teaching  force  is  steadily  advancing. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY— Second  District 
D.  D.  T.  Marshall,  School  Commissioner 
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During  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  marked  changes  In 
the  schools  of  this  commissioner  district,  yet  there  has  been  a 
gradual  improvement.  The  number  of  third  grade  teachers  is 
diminishing.  August  first  I  issued  6  training  class,  4  first 
^rade,  50  second  grade  and  only  11  third  grade  certificates. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  this  district  are  normal  grad- 
uates, 8  per  cent  hold  first  grade  certificates,  10  per  cent  train- 
ing class,  50  i)er  cent  second  grade,  and  only  about  12  per  cent 
third  grade  certificates.  These  figures  indicate  a  decided  ad- 
vancement in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  this  district, 
consequently  wages  have  advanced,  changes  in  teachers  are  less 
frequent  and  the  schools  improved.  But  the  rural  schools  for 
the  most  part  contain  so  few  pupils  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
for  even  the  best  teachers  to  arouse  any  interest  in  the  work. 
No  matter  how  well  qualified  the  teachers  these  will  never  be 
really  good  schools.  The  five  union  free  schools  of  this  com- 
missioner district  are  an  important  factor  in  its  educational 
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work.  With  the  approyai  of  the  teachers  the  graded  course  of 
study  has  been  introduced  into  all  except  the  regents  schools. 
The  compnlsory  attendance  law  has  been  generally  enforced, 
though  there  seems  to  be  one  drawback  to  its  proper  enforce- 
ment and  that  is  where  parents  are  too  poor  to  properly  clothe 
their  children  daring  the  winter  months.  Last  year  three  dis- 
tricts nnited  with  others  by  contracts,  this  year  I  expect  the 
number  will  be  increased  to  Atc.  The  average  number  of  pnpils 
per  teacher  in  village  schools  is  28,  in  country  11,  average  coat 
per  pupil  in  village  schools  fld.50,  in  country  (23.50,  while  the 
average  wages  per  week  in  the  village  school  is  f  10,  in  country 
less  than  |6. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY— Third  District 
B.  Sheridan  Clare,  School  CommiaaUmer 
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The  effect  of  the  compulsory  law  has  been  to  increase  the 
aggregate  attendance  49,065  days  over  that  of  the  school  year 
ending  July  31, 18',t7.  Our  truant  officers  have  been  doing  fairly 
good  work,  and  as  people  come  to  understand  they  approve  and 
sustain  the  law. 

Bcbool  authorities  are  obeying  the  requirements  of  the  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene  hiw,  but  I  do  not  observe  that  the  subject  is 
better  taught  than  heretofore.  On  the  contrary,  both  teachera 
and  parents,  as  a  body,  manifest  a  decided  feeling  against  the 
requirements  of  this  law  and  this  feeling  acts  against  tlie  good 
results  which  would  otherwise  be  attained. 

The  regulations  governing  the  distribution  of  library  money 
certainly  prevent  any  misuse  of  such  money  and  does  much  to  en- 
courage the  placinc  of  works  of  reference  and  standard  litera- 
ture in  the  hands  of  pupils  throughout  the  commissioner  district. 
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I  would  suggest,  however,  tliat  under  paragraph  four  of  the 
regulations  the  extensJOD  of  limits  be  after  February  1  instead 
of  after  October  15.  This  would  enable  commissioners  by  per- 
sonal work  to  spread  the  bene&ts  of  the  fund  where  most  needed. 
At  preaent,  the  stronger  schools,  those  most  thoroughly  awake 
to  the  value  of  a  good  library,  are  receiving  the  bulk  of  state  aid. 
Reference  to  my  report  of  applications  for  library  money  for 
1897  shows  that  of  1271.56  apportioned  to  this  commissioner 
district,  f224.56  was  apportioned  to  union  school  districts. 

No  school  districts  have  contracted  with  adjoining  districts 
for  the  instruction  of  pnpils. 


LEWIS  COUNTY— First  District 
Charles  D.  Hill,  School  Commissioner 
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The  compulsory  education  law  is  in  fair  working  order.  I  have 
found  the  truant  officer  willing  and  generally  efficient.  There 
seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  law,  particu- 
larly along  these  lines;  Whose  business  is  it  to  notify  the  tru- 
ant officer  of  non-attendance?  A  person  is  arrested.  He  calls 
for  a  jnry.  It  is  a  plain  case  against  him.  But  the  jury  acquits 
him.  If  a  circular  of  information  were  sent  to  every  trustee 
telling  him  jnst  what  to  do  it  would  help  the  matter. 

The  physiology  and  hygiene  law  has  been  enforced  to  the  let- 
ter, and  some  districts  have  done  more  than  is  required.  I  am 
not  discnseing  the  desirability  of  the  law,  but  whether  it  is 
effective.  The  facts  are  that  while  a  good  many  schools  did  lit- 
tle or  nothing  under  the  old  law,  the  new  law  is  put  in  force. 

The  question  of  school  libraries  is  a  hard  one.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  present  law  is  the  best  that  can  be  made,  neither  do 
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I  believe  that  it  comes  very  near  to  the  best.  Under  thie  law 
a.  large  number  of  weak  and  back  districts  get  no  litwary  money. 
Now,  why  should  the  boys  and  girls  of  these  district*  be  de- 
prived  of  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  reading  some  of  the  beau- 
tiful books  now  published  just  because  their  district  feels  too 
poor  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of  library  money?  The  very 
districts  that  need  libraries  most  do  not  get  them.  I  beJieve 
a  wholly  different  method  of  apportionment  should  be  followed. 
I  would  suggest  that  five  dollars  be  given  to  each  district  not 
having  a  new  school  library,  beginning  with  the  schools  having 
the  largest  attendance.  About  twenty  schools  would  receive 
money.  Next  year  give  to  another  twenty  in  the  same  manner, 
and  BO  proceeding  until  each  district  has  received  five  dollars, 
but  those  already  having  a  new  library  receiving  last.  In  this 
manner  every  district  would  receive  a  share  in  the  library  money. 
Mow,  five  dollars  rightly  expended  will  buy  a  large  amount  ot 
reading  matter.  A  love  for  reading  would  be  cultivated,  and 
I  believe  much  good  result. 

I  have  one  district  that  will  contract  with  another  district 
for  the  instruction  of  the  children  the  coming  year,  I  shall  watch 
the  result  with  much  interest. 


LEWIS  COUNTY— Second  District 
W.  Gbant  Clark,  School  Commissioner 
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In  submitting  my  annual  report  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  I  find  this  has  been  a  very  prosperous  yoar  in  school 
work.  The  teachers  as  a  rule  are  enthusiastic  and  striving  to  do 
the  best  possible  work.    The  attendance  in  most  districts  has 
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greatly  improved  and  tbere  is  a  growing  tendency  among  trus- 
tees  to  employ  teachers  for  the  entire  year. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  educational  work  has 
been  that  performed  by  the  training  classes  of  Lowville  and 
Copenhagen. 

A  very  successful  institute  of  particularly  great  value  to 
teachers  was  held  at  Lowville  in  April. 

Several  small  districts  have  made  contracts  with  adjacent 
districts  for  the  education  of  children  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 

New  departments  have  been  formed  at  Lowville  and  Castor- 
land  and  a  new  schoolhouse  is  being  erected  at  New  Boston  in 
district  9. 

In  many  cases  I  find  the  trustee's  report  unfinished,  requiring 
the  whole  work  to  be  corrected  in  every  particular. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY— First  District 
Scott  L.  MoNinch,  School  Commisswner 
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By  referring  to  the  blank  accompanying  this  report  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  aggregate  days  of  attendance  of  pupils  are  sev- 
eral thousands  more  than  was  reported  last  year.  The  gain  is 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  law  relating  to  com- 
pulsory education  has  been  generally  observed. 

Physiolf^y  and  hygiene  are  being  more  extensively  taught 
in  our  schools  than  at  any  time  in  their  history,  and  the  law 
relative  to  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants 
upon  the  human  system  is  being  carefully  complied  with  in 
nearly  every  district. 
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Many  districtB  have  takeo  advantage  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
Benting  itself  by  the  new  syBtcm  of  distributiDg  library  money 
and  materially  increased  the  number  of  volumes  on  hand.  Other 
districts  are  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  neglect  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opj>ortunity  pi-esented  of  acqairiog  a 
library  at  a  trivial  expense.  I  shall  call  the  attention  of  traatees 
to  the  matter  and  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation. 

Many  schoolhouses  have  been  repaired  and  many  others  have 
added  desks  and  necessary  furniture.  Trustees  as  a  rule  are 
very  willing  to  supply  what  is  needed  for  a  well-equipped  school. 

A  teachers'  institute  for  this  and  the  second  commissioner 
district  was  held  at  Qeneseo,  December  6-10.  Condnctor  Stoat 
and  his  assistants  from  the  institute  force,  with  Dr  John  M. 
Milne  and  his  able  corps  of  teachers  from  the  normal  school 
at  Genesee,  made  this,  the  first  graded  institute  ever  held  in 
Livingston  county,  a  decided  suceens,  nnd  the  teachers  were 
unanimous  in  asking  for  another  trial. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY— Second  District 
S.  L.  WHrrLouK,  School  Commieaioncr 
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A  review  of  the  work  of  the  year  shows  the  usual  alternation  of 
sui-c<'*'8  and  failure  in  the  various  porlinus  of  (he  district.  T^e 
teachers  generally,  have  been  zealous  in  tlieir  work,  and  have  tried 
to  perform  their  duties  failhfully.  The  results  attained  have  been 
widely  different,  depending  not  f»}  niiicli  ujiou  llio  ability  and 
faithfulness  of  teachers,  as  n-pon  the  coiiditions  incident  to  their 
reapertive  fields  of  labor.  Tlie  "  ideal  "  teacher  is  siippoKCd  to  be 
able  to  overcome  all  adverse  influences,  and  to  create  his  own 
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educational  environment,  but  the  degree  of  success  attained  will 
be  largely  modified  by  the  action  of  local  authorities. 

It  has  been  said  that,  next  to  good  teaching,  intelligent  and 
helpful  inspection  and  supervision  are  among  our  greatest  educa- 
tional wants.  The  idea  generally  prevails  that  the  supervision 
of  school  work  falls  within  the  exclusive  province  of.  the  school 
commissioner,  and  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  result  of  that 
part  of  our  educational  system  is  usually  devolved  upon  him. 
The  "  ideal "  commissioner  may  be  abJe  to  meet  all  possible  re- 
quirements, but  it  will  generally  be  found  that  a  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  his  duties  will  demand  the  active  co-operation  of  all 
the  educational  forces  in  his  district. 

Upon  trustees  as  the  chief  executive  officers  of  their  respective 
districts,  devolves  no  small  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  district  schools.  To  the  trustees  is  given 
the  exclusive  power  of  selecting  and  engaging  teachers,  and  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  administi'ation  of  local  school  affairs 
generally.  Within  the  legitimate  scope  of  his  authority,  he  is  the 
virtual  educational  autocrat  of  the  district.  If  he  is  the  right 
man  for  the  place,  an  occasional  exercise  of  a  little  wholesome 
"  despotism  "  will  not  be  particularly  objectionable. 

Perfection  in  educational  work  can  be  approximated  only 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  all  educational  forces.  The  work 
of  educators  must  be  supplemented  by  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment.  "  Ideal  "  officers  and  teachers  may  have  only  a  poten- 
tial existence,  but  the  nearer  the  "  actual  "  approaches  the  "  ideal  " 
the  nearer  will  be  the  dawn  of  the  expected  educational  millen- 
nium. 

The  statistics  of  this  district  show  the  necessity  of  consolidation. 
We  have  too  many  district  schools  at  which  the  attendance  is 
small,  and  is  becoming  smaller  every  year.  Some  of  our  districts 
have  contracted  with  other  districts  for  school  facilities,  but  this 
does  not  entirely  remedy  the  difficulty.  Some  general  system 
must  be  devised  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the  State  Department  and  of  our  leading 
educators  generally,  hitherto  unsuccessfully  exerted  in  this  direc- 
tion, will  not  much  longer  be  d-evoid  of  the  d-(*sired  practical  re- 
sults. 

The  compulsory  attendance  law  is  accomplishing  good  results, 
but  chiefly  in  villages.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  its  favor, 
in  the  rural  districts  which  will  soon  be  productive  of  better  at- 
tendance. 

The  uniform  examinations  have  exerted  a  strong  influence  in 
improving  the  qualifications  of  our  teachers  third  grade  certifi- 
cates are  few  in  number,  and  "  temporaries  "  are  almost  unknown. 
Professional!  certificates  and  normal  diplomas  are  now  in  demand. 
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Oar  tralaing  claBBes  did  excellent  work.  Kearly  all  the  mem- 
bers completed  the  conrse  of  stud;  and  received  profesBioDal  cer- 
tificatee.  With  a  single  exception,  all  who  received  certiflcateB 
are  now  teaching,  a  fact  which  speaks  Yolumes  for  the  training 
class  system. 

The  nnion  high  schools  of  the  district  are  fully  maintaining  their 
high  standing  in  point  of  genera]  efficiency  and  thorough  educa- 
tional work. 

The  joint  graded  institute,  held  at  Geneaeo,  was  a  grand  succeM. 
The  entire  teaching  force  of  the  county  was  in  attendance  and 
enjoyed  the  instructions  of  some  of  the  best  edacators  in  the  state. 
The  officers  and  instructors  generally,  surpassed  all  {n^vioiu 
efF(Hts  in  this  county.  To  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  facnlty 
of  the  Oenesco  normal  school  is  due  much  of  the  success  <A  the 
institute. 

A  large  and  entbnsiaatic  meeting  of  the  district  teachers'  as- 
sociatiou  was  held  during  the  year,  at  Nunda. 

Two  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built  during  the  year  and 
several  others  have  been  extensively  repaired. 


MADISON  COUNTY— First  Disteict 
Carlos  J.  Coleman,  School  Cotnmissioner 
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Seventy-one  of  the  119  districta  have  added  repairs  and  furni- 
ture and  one  new  building  (district  1ft,  Madison),  has  been  erected 
during  the  past  year.  There  are  yet,  however,  a  large  number 
Bcaut  in  equipment  and  much  in  need  of  paint,  or  other  necessary 
repairs. 

There  are  eleven  union  sclionls,  two  of  wliioh  were  organized 
this    year;    1,504    students    or    nearly    one-half   of    the   entire 
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commissioner  district  are  trained  in  these  eleven  schools  from 
which  48  students  were  graduated:  with  a  48  count  state  diploma 
covering  four  years'  academic  work.  Hamilton  union  school 
maintains  a  kindergarten  department  which  has  a  large  and  thriv- 
ing attendance.  De  Rujter  union  school  has  a  training  class  of 
several  years'  standing  which  has  added  a  number  of  very  success- 
ful teachers  to  our  force. 

There  has  been  a  general  compliance  with  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  in  all  schools.  The  average  daily  attendance  has  met 
the  highest  expectations  of  the  attendance  officers.  Without  ex- 
ception viligance  has  been  observed  in  every  district.  Scarlet 
fever  and  measles  worked  havoc  in  many  districts  but  aside  from 
these  hindrances  the  attendance  has  been  all  that  could  be  reason- 
ably expected. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  has  without  exception  been  taught  in 
every  district.  (A  large  number  of  schools  are  supplied  with 
charts  and  apparatus  to  facilitate  this  work. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Superintendent  Skinner  a  circular  letter 
was  iesued  to  the  trustees  offering  to  duplicate  library  money 
raised  by  the  district  in  amount  as  high  as  f40  in  district  schools 
and  flOO  in  union  schools.  As  a  result  of  this  letter  1^149  volumes 
and  41  dictionaries  were  added,  this  year,  to  the  district  libraries 
alone  and  the  apportionment  for  libraries  was  entirely  exhausted. 

The  contract  system,  although  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
has  been  generally  satisfactory  to  the  six  districts  contracting. 
The  expenses  have  been  less  than  that  of  maintaining  school  in 
the  home  districts.  At  first  it  was  viewed  with  suspicion,  and 
like  any  new  idea  was  approached  with  more  or  less  caution.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  same  schools  and  as  many  more  have 
negotiated  contracts  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Institute  for  the  year  was  held  in  Hamilton  union  school  build- 
ing. It  was  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  I.  H.  Stout,  assisted  by 
specialists  from  Oneonta,  Cortland  and  Buffalo  normal  schools. 
The  institute  was  the  first  of  grade  work  ever  introduced  in  this 
commissioner  district.  It  met  with  the  universal  approval  of 
every  teacher.  In  fact  much  was  due  to  the  personal  efforts  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  local  teachers  who  aided  in  the  regular  work. 
The  assistants  sent  by  the  Department  need  no  praise.  Their 
work  is  too  well  and  too  generally  known  among  the  teachers  to 
be  elaborated  upon  in  this  report. 


■  Public  Insthoction 
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In  submitting  my  fifth  annual  report,  I  wish  to  compare 
the  i-egistration  and  aggregate  days  attendance  of  the  past 
school  year  with  that  of  lSSIG-97,  and  feel  that  my  report  would 
hardly  be  complete  without  making  the  comparison.  In  my  ab- 
8lract  of  1807,  the  total  registration  for  this  commissioner  district 
was  4,940,  with  an  aggregate  days  attendance  of  588,980,  while 
my  aI)Ktruct  submitted  fur  1808  shows  a  registration  of  only  4,917 
pupils  for  this  couiniissiouer  dixtrict,  with  an  aggregate  days 
attendance  of  603.13.^;  thus  it  will  be  seen  with  a  n'gistration  of 
32  less  than  for  the  year  ISH'illT.  the  aggregate  attendance  is 
greater  by  llJCtJ.  I  believe  this  ia  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
poBstble  of  the  iK^nefifs  to  (he  common  school  system  of  the 
compulsory  education  law. 

During  the  last  year  hut  one  new  building  was  constructed  in 
this  commissioner  district  which  was  at  Perryville,  in  what  is  now 
union  free  school  district  1,  Fenner;  but  at  the  present  time 
there  are  two  new  scboolhouses  in  process  of  construction, 
namely:  one  in  union  free  school  district  4,  in  the  Tillage  of 
Oneida,  at  a  cost  of  about  ?14,(>0ft,  and  one  in  common  school 
district  1,  Sullivan,  at  an  expense  of  about  12,500. 

Two  training  classes  were  instructed  in  this  commissioner  dis- 
trict the  past  year,  one  at  Oneida  high  school  and  one  at  the 
high  school  at  Chittenango.  Results  of  both  were  very  satis- 
factory. Institute  held  at  Oneida  last  year  conducted  by  Isaac 
n.  Stout,  A.  M.  upon  the  graded  plan  was  a  decided  success  and 
met  more  (ban  general  favor  with  the  teachers  of  this  district. 

In  my  annual  report  of  1804  I  favored  very  much  the  appoint- 
ment and  carrying  on  by  the  state  of  summer  schools  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  teaihirs  of  the  state.  I  of  courae  am  more  than 
pleased  that  the  Department  has  seen  fit  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  schools  SDd  am  satisfied  that  they  are  of  a  great  benefit  to 
the  teaching  force  of  this  state.  But  it  would  aeem  to  me  that 
with  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  central  portion  of  this  state 
that  there  should  be  an  institute  held  nearer  the  line  of  the  New 
York  Central  railroad  and  nearer  the  central  part  of  the  state. 

The  counties  of  Madison,  Oneida,  Oswego  and  Onondaga  border 
upon  the  Oneida  lake,  which  is  come  greatly  into  popular  favor  as 
a  summer  resort.  The  largest  place  is  Sylvan  Beach.  Here,  I 
believe,  is  an  excellent,  as  well  as  a  convenieat  place  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a  summer  institute. 


MONBOE  COUNTY— FmsT  District 
A,  W.  Palmer,  School  Commissioner 
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In  comparing  this  year  with  last  I  find  quite  a  decided  advance 
all  along  the  line.  While  the  number  of  pupils  has  decreased 
116  the  aggregate  attendance  has  increased  56,811;  the  number 
of  teachers  has  increased  four,  and  despite  the  cry  of  "hard 
times  "  the  average  wages  of  teachers  remains  the  same. 

In  nearly  every  district  the  compulsory  attendance  law  meets 
with  favor  and  is  quite  generally  observed  in  the  spirit  if  not  in 
the  letter. 

I  regret  that  I  can  not  say  as  much  for  the  physiology  law. 
There  are  comparatively  few  unreservedly  in  favor  of  it,  but 
instead  passively  endure  It  because  it  is  the  law.  I  fail  to  find 
any  inclination  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  evade  the  law  in  any 
way  and  yet  the  results  obtained  are  no  better  than  before  the 
compnlaory  features  were  added.    In  many  instances  teachec% 
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are  obliged  to  enforce  the  study  simply  because  it  is  looked  upon 
with  disfavor  because  compulsory. 

So  far  I  bave  found  no  diflBculty  in  distributing  the  library 
money.  Schools  are  coming  to  see  the  benefits  of  good  booka 
ready  at  hand  for  teachers'  and  pupils'  use.  I  find,  however,  that 
there  la  a  decided  lack  of  maps,  globes  and  other  apparatus. 
If  the  state  would  institute  a  system  of  duplicating  money  paid 
by  districts  for  maps  and  globes  much  good  would  result. 

Only  one  district  has  contracted  with  another  to  educate  their 
children,  but  this  one  has  found  the  arrangement  so  satisfactory 
that  it  has  contracted  for  the  coming  year. 

I  am  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  results  attained  by 
raising  the  educational  requirements  for  third  grade  certificates 
to  the  same  as  for  second.  As  a  result  after  ten  weeks  experi- 
ence we  have  no  third  grade  certificates  and  no  lack  of  teachers. 
I  find  that  of  my  148  teachers  2  hold  state  certificates,  51  normal 
diplomas,  IT  first  grade  certificates,  25  training  class,  and  63 
second  grade.  Graduates  from  training  classes  are  rapidly  gain- 
ing in  favor  with  trustees  and  commanding  the  highest  wages. 
All  things  considered  1  think  the  past  year  an  advance  over  pre- 
ceding ones. 


MONROE  COUNTY— Second  District 
CaAuNCBY  Brainard,  School  Commiasioncr 
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The  number  of  children  attending  the  public  schools  this  year 
is  170  less  than  last,  while  the  average  daily  attendance  is  261 
greater.  I  attribute  this  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  at- 
tending to  the  manner  in  which  reports  have  been  made  prior 
to  this  year,  by  reporting  children  attending  two  or  more  schools 
during  the  year   from  all  of  them  in  place  of  only  once,  and  I 
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attribute  the  marked  increase  in  daily  attendance  to  the  sys- 
tematic, thorough  work  done  by  our  teachers,  to  the  increased 
interest  manifested  by  school  officers  and  patrons,  and  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  law.  Attendance  officers  have 
as  a  rule  been  interested  in  their  work  and  faithful  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  The  notification  blanks  prepared  by 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  are  in  use  in  many  of  our  schools 
and  are  very  helpful. 

I  believe  that  the  census  should  be  taken  during  the  first  week 
in  September,  that  bound  books  suitable  for  at  least  five  years 
should  be  placed  in  all  schools;  that  in  these  books  should  be 
entered  the  names  of  the  parents,  their  residence,  the  names  of 
the  children,  the  date  of  birth,  the  school  which  children  at- 
tended the  past  year,  the  number  of  days  of  attendance,  the 
school  parents  require  children  to  attend  the  present  year,  and 
the  number  of  days  of  attendance;  the  last  column  to  be  entered 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The  work  of  the  attendance 
officer  would  then  be  simplified  and  the  attendance  of  all  the 
children  residing  in  the  district  would  then  be  ascertained.  The 
work  of  taking  the  census  in  most  country  districts  would  be 
easy  after  the  first  year. 

Attendance  officers  should  be  required  at  the  close  of  the  year 
to  make  reports  to  the  commissioner  and  a  compilation  of  these 
reports  should  form  a  part  of  the  commissioner's  annual  report. 
Blanks  should  be  furnished  to  all  private  schools,  and  reports 
should  be  made  to  the  commissioner.  A  compilation  of  these 
reports  should  form  a  part  of  the  commissioner's  annual  report. 
While  the  increased  attendance  has  been  so  marked,  the  care- 
lessness with  which  the  census  has  been  taken,  and  the  neglect 
of  many  teachers  to  compile  accurate  reports  indicates  that  there 
is  still  much  room  for  improvement. 

All  schools  in  this  district  report  compliance  with  the  law 
relative  to  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants 
upon  the  human  system,  and  I  believe  that  the  reports  have  been 
honestly  made.  In  the  town  of  Riga,  Mrs  F.  N.  Parish,  president 
of  the  county  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  Mrs  M.  J.  Stebbins,  supervisor 
of  scientific  temperance  instruction,  have  visited  all  of  the 
schools  and  have  given  money  prizes  to  the  children  in  each 
school  passing  the  best  examination  in  this  subject  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  pleased  with 
these  visits,  and  I  believe  they  have  been  beneficial,  as  the  ob- 
ject of  this  teaching  is  intended  to  affect  the  future  lives  of  the 
children  it  Js  now  impossible  to  determine  the  results.  Our 
teachers  should,  however,  take  a  firm  stand  upon  this  question 
and  should  conscientiously  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 
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Great  interest  is  beiug  shown  in  tbe  school  libraries  as  is 
manifested  by  the  fact  that  already  applications  have  been  made 
for  all  of  the  moneys  whlcli  will  be  apportioned  to  this  district 
during  this  year.  All  of  the  village  schootn  hare  good  libraries 
and  the  country  SLhool  with  no  library  is  the  exception.  None 
of  the  public  library  money  has  been  misappropriated  during  the 
past  two  years.  I  considei'  the  present  system  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  old,  but  believe  that  it  can  be  simplifled  and  made 
more  satisfactory. 

I  have  urged  weak  districta  to  contract  with  the  strong  ones 
for  tbe  education  of  their  i-hildren,  but  as  yet  no  district  has 
been  willing  to  do  so,  and  while  1  have  10  schools  with  an 
average  attendance  of  less  than  10,  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  each  teacher  in  the  commissioner  district  has  been  24 
with  150  teachers;  last  year  it  was  22.72,  with  147  teachei-s. 
I  have  had  plenty  to  do  in  arranging  for  crowded  schools  and 
have  not  seen  my  way  clear  to  annul  Ihe  weak  districts.  The 
attendance  at  country  schools  fluctuates;  one  district  which  last 
year  averaged  only  6  this  year  averaged  20. 

Tbe  number  of  teachers'  positions  has  been  150,  to  fill  which 
165  different  teachers  have  been  employed;  of  this  number  2 
hold  state  certificates,  92  normal  diplomas,  8  training  class, 
15  first  grade,  and  48  second  grade  certificates.  For  the  flrat 
time  in  this  district  there  have  been  no  third  grade  teachers. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  the  schoolhouse  in  diB- 
trict  10,  Ogden,  burned,  but  a  new  building  was  promptly  erected 
which  is  a  model  for  a  school  of  one  teacher. 


MONTOOMEKY  COUNTY— Sole  District 
Albert  D.  Sheffiei.ii.  School  Commiaaioncr 
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During  the  past  year  I  have  recommended  12  candidates  for 
appointments  to  normal  schools.  Two  have  received  scholar- 
ships at  Cornell  university.  I  believe  that  more  teachers  of 
Montgomery  county  have  tried  the  examinations  for  state  certifi- 
cates during  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  great 
ambition  of  our  teachers  is  for  a  better  preparation  for  the  work. 

We  believe  in  the  compulsory  education  law.  It  has  been 
more  rigidly  enforced  during  the  past  year,  and  the  result  shows 
an  increase  in  attendance.  'It  was  a  pleasure  for  us  to  have 
inspector  Hall  with  us  a  few  days.  His  time  being  limited, 
we  were  unable  to  introduce  him  to  as  many  schools  as  we 
desired.  His  visits  had  a  good  effect  upon  those  districts  that 
have  been  negligent  in  enforcing  the  law. 

There  are  25  districts  in  this  county  that  report  an  average 
less  than  10  and  five  less  than  6.  I  have  endeavored  to  combine 
several  of  these  districts,  but  have  met  with  great  opposition, 
as  in  so  many  cases  families  are  greatly  inconvenienced  by  con- 
solidation and  would  have  three  or  four  miles  to  travel. 

By  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  district  11,  Root,  was  dissolved 
and  parts  connected  to  other  districts  that  gave  the  best  accom- 
modations to  the  pupils. 

Districts  8  Amsterdam,  9  Florida,  10  Palatine,  and  9  Root 
have  made  extensive  repairs  and  have  provided  modern  furni- 
ture. To-day  there  is  only  one  school  building  in  this  county 
in  which  we  find  the  old-fashioned  benches;  they  will  be  dis- 
placed during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  grade  examinations  are  growing  more  popular  with  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  More  certificates  were  issued  during  the  first 
year  than  any  previous  year  since  their  introduction.  There 
were  only  two  cases  in  which  I  mistrusted  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  and  these  cases  have  been  carefully  investi- 
gated. I  would  suggest  that  the  Department  throw  some  safe- 
guard around  these  examinations,  as  I  believe  it  would  have  an 
uplifting  influence. 

In  my  report  to  the  board  of  supervisors  I  stated  that  f  114.93 
of  the  library  money  was  not  used  last  year.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  unexpended  balance  and  our  apportionment  from  the 
state,  a  total  of  |428.35,  was  all  applied  for  and  we  lacked  quite 
a  sum  to  duplicate  the  amounts  appropriated  by  districts  that 
failed  to  forward  their  claims  to  me  prior  to  September  15. 
One  of  the  good  features  was  that  most  of  the  fund  was  used  to 
supply  books  for  rural  schools.  We  will  have  no  trouble  here- 
after to  use  all  library  funds  apportioned  to  this  county. 

We  held  our  annual  graded  institute  at  Fort  Plain  December 
20-24.  Prof.  Bugbeo,  the  conductor,  did  excollcMit  work.  He 
was  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Rice  in  drawing  and  Miss  Egglestoiv 
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in  primary  work.  Dr  Miine  of  the  Albaay  normal  college  was 
brimful  of  good  things,  which  he  gave  freely  to  the  teachers.  Dr 
Cheney  of  Cortland  gave  us  valuable  aid  in  making  our  insti- 
tute a  Boceess.  His  evening  lecture  was  a  most  excellent  effort. 
Supervisor  Downing,  Dr  Keyser,  Prof.  Flagg  and  inspector 
Wheelock  all  filled  periods  which  were  very  instructive. 

The  American  flag  floats  over  every  school  building  in  Mont- 
gomery county. 


NLVaARA  COUNTY— First  District 
Almon  D.  Van  Clbve,  School  Commissioner 
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I  find  increased  attendance  as  the  result  of  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  law.  I  find  also  that  the  truant  ofHcers 
and  school  authorities  are  becoming  more  efficient  as  their  duties 
are  better  understood.  In  the  teaching  of  the  effecta  of  nar- 
cotics and  stimulants  I  find  perfect  compliance  with  the  law  on 
the  part  of  teacliei-s  and  school  officers. 

While  very  few  districts  applied  for  librarj'  money,  it  was  in 
all  cases  judiciously  expended.  Not  so  many  books  were  added 
to  school  libraries  for  the  reason  that  most  districts  purchased 
expensive  reference  books.  I  believe  there  is  no  better  way  of 
distributiug  library  money  and  school  oQleers  seem  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  system. 

Gasport  built  a  new  schoolhouee  and  had  it  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  November  1,  181)7.  The  cost  was  about  $2,500.  It  is 
a  model  building.     The  school  now  consists  of  two  departments. 

The  union  school  at  Middleport  has  been  enlarged  during  the 
past  year  at  a  cost  of  |5,500.  Increased  attendance  and  better 
accommodation  for  the  Irainlng  claws  made  this  large  expendi- 
ture necessary. 

I  find  schoolhousea  and  outbuildings  in  better  condition  than 
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last  year.  I  alao  find  Bchoolroom^  more  attractive  in  appear- 
ance. Whitewashed  walls  are  being  Boperseded  by  matched  ceil- 
ing or  wall  paper.  Teachers  take  more  pride  in  exhibiting  map 
and  other  drawings  made  by  the  pnpils.  I  find  much  of  this 
work  worthy  of  especial  mention. 

Sickness  prevented  me  from  making  the  desired  number  of 
inspections,  but  longer  visits  I  found  more  profitable,  and  have 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  schools  as  a  result,  I  am  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  past  year's  work. 


NIAGARA  COUNTY— Second  Distbict 
Adelaide  L.  Harris,  School  GomntiaaUmer 
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Comparing  the  statistical  table  at  tbe  head  of  this  report  with 
the  one  of  last  year,  I  note  with  pleasure  that  the  total  days' 
attendance  for  189H  is  405,770  days,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,646 
pupils,  against  392,108  days  for  l"s!l7,  with  3,894  pupils  enrolled, 
thereby  raising  the  average  daily  attendance  from  100.7  to  111.5 
days  per  pupil.  As  teachers  and  attendance  officers  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  their  duties  the  more  effectually  is  the  laiw 
being  enforced.  With  the  teachers  rests  the  great  responsibility 
of  securing  the  best  results  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  aa 
they  are  the  ones  to  attend,  primarily,  to  its  enforcement.  As  a 
rule  the  work  can  be  accomplished  with  little  unpleasantnesB. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  are  being  faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiously taught,  and  generally  speaking  text-books  are  as  well 
supplied  in  that  as  in  other  subjects. 

Library  money  is  being  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
while  the  money  apportioned  to  the  county  was  not  all  used 
this  year  I  think  tbe  coming  year  will  see  an  increase  in  tbe  pur- 
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chase  of  library  books,  particularly  those  to  be  used  as  SDppIe- 
mentary  readers.    Certainly  money  cannot  be  pnt  to  a  better  use. 

Common  school  district  1,  Leniston,  was  changed  to  a  nnioo 
free  school  district  by  a  large  majority  of  the  voters  in  Pebmary 
Inst. 

Our  institutt^,  fondiictcd  by  Mr  Stout,  who  was  aided  by  Dr  J. 
M.  Milne,  Mr  Pownintr,  Miss  Eg^leston,  Miss  Rice,  Miss  Rogers 
and  others,  was  of  a  doridodly  practical  nature,  and  has  been  of 
much  benoflt  to  the  loachors. 


ONEIDA  COUNTV,  First  District 
CoitA  A.  Davis,  School  CommigsUmer 
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Ry  comparing  the  above  summary  with  that  of  last  year,  I  find 
tbait  there  has  bwn  a  commendable  progress  in  the  schools  of  the 
first  district  diiriut;  llie  past  y<'ar.  jSJlhough  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  151  in  the  enrollment,  this  last  year,  there  has  been  a 
gain  of  ll,fl!l4  in  the  aggregate  attendance.  Each  child  attended 
S'hool,  on  an  average,  134  days  during  the  year,  while  lasrt  year 
the  average  was  hut  122  days.  The  increase  in  the  average  daily 
attendance  is  due  to  the  greater  educational  spirit  of  parents,  and 
the  better  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  educational  law. 

The  physiology  law  has  been  fully  complied  with,  but  teachers 
find  it  irksome  to  teach  |irimaries  the  effects  of  narcotics  and 
stimulants  upon  the  hum:in  t'vstem.  "  There  is  so  little  of  the  fiob- 
jcct  that  can  be  taught  and  ko  much  time  to  be  given  to  it,"  is  the 
general  complaint. 

The  method  of  distributing  library  money  to  the  districts  is  a 
pood  one.  Trustees  in  this  district  have  been  in  several  instances 
lax  in  purchasing  books  and  making  out  the  necessary  reiKirt  of 
the  same.    There  are  many  districts  that  do  not  avail  tbemselvefl 
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of  ithe  advaotage  of  the  law,  and  thus  equip  tbemgelves  with  a 
suitable  library.  The  value  of  a  good  library  for  sohool  purposes 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

Many  of  the  school  buildings  have  been  repaired,  and  made 
comfortable  and  pleaeaut.  The  middle  New  York  Mills  school, 
di^rict  i,  of  WhitestowD,  of  which  Mr.  Wauful  has  been  for 
several  years  the  eflBcient  principal,  is  now  a  union  free  school, 
and  has  been  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  regents. 

An  increased  interest  has  been  shown  by  teachers  in  the  educa- 
tioDol  meetings  of  the  district.  The  musical  director  of  the  Utica 
schoolB,  Prof.  T,  D.  Roberts,  haa  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  district 
three  very  valuable  lessons  in  vocal  mufflc — one  at  the  teachers' 
institute  and  one  at  each  of  the  teachers'  associations  held  in 
rtica.  If  a  musical  director  could  be  employed  for  our  rural 
schools,  and  a  course  prepared,  as  for  many  of  the  city  schools, 
much  sunshine  would  enter  into  the  everyday  work  of  the  school- 
room. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY— Second  District 
Etbrbtt  E.  Edgerton,  School  Commissioner 
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There  were  in  this  commissioner  district,  in  1897,  4,197  children 
who  attended  school  with  an  average  .attendance  of  2,838,  tie  per 
cent  of  attendance  being  67,  In  J  898  the  number  in  attendance 
was  3,897,  with  an  average  of  2,753,  making  the  per  cent  of  at- 
tendance 70,  I  attribute  the  increase  of  3  per  cent  in  attendance 
to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

The  falling  off  of  the  number  of  children  is  largely  due  to  the 
discontinuance  of  manufacturing  in  some  of  the  towns  of  the  dis- 
trict which  cansed  the  removal  of  many  families  to  other  places. 
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The  law  is  enforced  as  a  rule  and  the  officers  are  generally  willing 
to  act  when  called  upon.  The  most  beneficial  effect  of  the  law 
is  the  general  spread  of  the  idea  among  children  that  they  must 
attend  school  and  can  not  remain  at  home  for  trivial  causes. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  state  truancy  school  be  established  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state  in  some  pleasant  and  healthy  town 
somewhat  remote  from  any  large  city.  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  school  is  a  necessity. 

I  find  in  the  union  schools  that  physiology  is  taught  in  all  grades 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  law.  In  the  common 
school  district  is  not  fully  taught.  I  generally  find  from  one  to 
three  classes*  School  authorities  have  l)een  active  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  The  law  is  an  improvement  on  the  old 
one,  although  not  fully  ot^eyeii. 

The  present  method  of  distributing  the  library  naoney  has  part- 
ially corrected  the  abuse  of  using  it  for  other  purposes  than  the 
purchase  of  books,  consequently  librarit-s  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  volume.  I  find  that  the  method  of  distribution  is  not 
saiisfactOTT  to  school  ofllcers.  Trustees  wish  to  have  the  method 
simplifitHi.  1  suggest  this  plan:  a|>|H>rtinii  tht*  niom-y  to  com- 
mtssk>tter  districts:  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer, 
to  be  paid  out  only  upon  the  onler  of  the  commissioner  to  trus- 
tees<  Print  :n  the  sohiX"^l  register  an  approved  list  of  books  from 
which  trustees  and  teacher?  could  make  selections.  Place  in  the 
re^psrer  an  application  blank,  arrangvd  for  money  set  aside  by 
trostees.  nKHiey  asked  for.  and  list  of  books.  This  to  be  sent  to 
the  commissioner  only  who  will  immediately  send  an  order  to  the 
t™s:e<t\  dirivted  to  the  i\>un:y  treasurer,  for  :be  amount  applied 
fiv.  The  trustee  draws  the  money  and  p!ai*\^  it  in  the  hands  of 
tbe  ixv!ecttvr.  or  treasurer  of  the  disrri'-^t-  T^e  trustee  imrchases 
tbe  Kv>ks.  cives  an  onler  on  the  cv^'Wior.  and  makr^  an  affidavit 
of  t^je  pcr:bas»;-  of  :be  apptv^ve^J  !isc  of  books  and  ^^e>nds  ::  to  tbe 
%>raMr4:sisv3^-r,  Tbi^  cx^mmissitMier  at  thv  v*n>5»r  of  t^.r  Sk*5>ool  ve«r 
to  :auike  a  fxi:  repiMt  to  :be  IVwirtTnent.  Tbis  pljin  :<  simple 
awi  bts^Tie-iSs  yikr  ar;.^  ]:  is  ptv^toiMe  tha:  a'!  tV.c  nvi^rsey  wvmld  be 
«^lf^!  for  it^  irtt-ridtd  p»T:r7v*5»e  if  ::  w«s  iu  for.v. 

t-^  x7.>m:  si-y.-.v!  l^'s•T^.•:  7,  TV-re^y  rrjakirr  a  vr-ry  strvyr.r  dwsrncf. 
T^y  ^jjive  «::ar^>d  :be  SN^hiV"^*.  ^iii'itiriC  by  et^'Tir^r  s.  ft^<>W  addfi* 
t>-OL.  T^fv  7ji>w  yj^TY'  4>T)e  tif  the  K-st  s^^i'vr  hr,  V'  t^s  tn  t3ie 
'vaixty,  TV^-T  har^^  :T>:rv«*s^  :y^r  rearh-r.r  fof.Y  T^?*  SiryKX»l  » 
'W^w  :x  a  vv^  T«vi?T«e^i>TJs  >yr>i2-rsNr  jaT>»^  :• -f^^.ts  Tr.T.rr  rTv^it  ii|«(« 
tiie  Vaj^  ^f  <»i!D.nT5vyD  a3w5  :>h^  j^evv-'V  tNf  tb«t  ^T.Tr-rrc'^'T.r  v^la|?e, 
I>';sr:^r^  3i.  Rr?dxrfw^:r-T.  i-oTTr^r-'^^  -»-'•:>  -V-  t.t.-.  t  s»'>^"*o1  of 
ihf-  *ym»f-  T^wT:  fr»T  tW  ^n^T^r^t^oT.  r'  -V-^  T-r.T*-'*'s  .^t"--"tx  tV  jiai^ 
3nMtr  ai>d  14.  PaiTS.  witij  t^  OUy^ilV  tit^vMi  Sv'-bivO  f^  tW 
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purpose.  The  resalts  in  both  cases  have  been  very  satisfactorr 
to  all  concerned.  This  la  one  of  the  moBt  ppogreasive  moves  made 
by  the  Department  in  several  years.  It  doea  away  with  many 
weak  districts  and  gives  the  pupils  the  advantages  of  a  good 
school. 

I  shall  probably  annul  one  or  two  districts  dnring  the  coming 
year  and  try  to  have  several  contracts  with  adjoining  anion 
school  districts  for  the  education  of  their  pnpils. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY— Thihd  District 
S.  L.  Hardinq,  Behool  Commissioner 
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ONEIDA  COUNTY— Fourth  District 
Jamrs  McCullougb,  School  Commissioner 
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13ie  number  of  official  visits  made  during  the  year  has  not  been 
as  many  as  usual.     The  sorrow  that  came  to  me  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Urs.  McCnIIough  Mar.  23,  made  it  impossible  for 
21 
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• 
The  law  is  enforced  as  a  rule  and  the  officers  are  generally  willing 
to  act  when  called  upon.    The  most  beneficial  effect  of  the  law 
is  the  general  spread  of  the  idea  among  children  that  they  must 
attend  school  and  can  not  remain  at  home  for  trivial  causes. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  state  truancy  school  be  established  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state  in  some  pleasant  and  healthy  town 
somewhat  remote  from  any  large  city.  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  school  is  a  necessity.  ■ 

I  find  in  the  union  schools  that  physiology  is  taught  in  all  grades 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  preeent  law.  In  the  common 
school  district  is  not  fully  taught.  I  generally  find  from  one  to 
three  classes.  School  authorities  have  been  active  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  The  law  is  an  improvement  on  the  old 
one,  although  not  fully  obeyed. 

The  present  method  of  distributing  the  library  money  has  part- 
ially corrected'  the  abuse  of  using  it  for  other  purposes  than  the 
purchase  of  books,  consequently  libraries  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  volume.  I  find  that  the  method  of  distributio(n  is  not 
satisfactory  to  school  officers.  Trustees  wish  to  have  the  method 
simplified.  I  suggest  this  plan:  apportion  the  money  to  com- 
missioner districts;  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer, 
to  be  paid  out  only  upon  the  order  of  the  commissioner  to  trus- 
tees. Print  in  the  school  register  an  approved  list  of  books  from 
which  trustees  and  teachers  could  make  selections.  Place  in  the 
register  an  application  blank,  arranged  for  money  set  aside  by 
trustees,  money  asked  for,  and  list  of  books.  This  to  be  sent  to 
the  commissioner  only  who  will  immediately  send  an  order  to  the 
trustee,  directed  to  the  county  treasurer,  for  the  amount  applied 
for.  The  trustee  draws  the  money  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  collector,  or  treasurer  of  the  district.  The  trustee  purchases 
the  books,  gives  an  order  on  the  collector,  and  makes  an  affidavit 
of  the  purchase  of  the  approved  list  of  books  and  sends  it  to  the 
commissioner.  The  commissioner  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
to  make  a  full  report  to  the  Department.  This  plan  is  simple 
and  business  like  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  money  would  be 
used  for  its  intended  purpow  if  it  was  in  force. 

I  have  annulled  district  12,  Vernon,  and  annexed  the  territory 
to  union  school  district  7,  thereby  making  a  very  strong  district. 
They  have  enlarged  the  school  building  by  erecting  a  f3,000  addi- 
tion. They  now  have  one  of  the  best  school  buildings  in  the 
county.  They  have  increased  the  teaching  force.  The  school  is 
now  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  and  reflects  much  credit  upon 
the  board  of  education  and  the  people  of  that  enterprising  village. 

.District  5,  Bridgewater,  contracted  with  the  union  school  of 
the  same  town  for  the  education  of  their  pupils  during  the  past 
year  and  14,  Paris,  with  the  Clayville  union  school  for  the  samQ 
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purpose.  The  reBaIt«  in  both  cases  have  been  very  satisfactory 
to  lUI  coDcerned.  This  is  oii«  of  the  moat  progressiTe  moves  made 
by  the  Department  in  several  years.  It  does  away  with  many 
weak  districts  and  gives  the  pupils  the  advantages  of  a  good 
school. 

I  shall  probably  annul  one  or  two  districts  daring  the  coming 
year  and  try  to  have  several  contracts  with  adjoining  union 
school  districts  for  the  education  of  their  pupils. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY— Thied  District 
8.  h.  Hahdinq,  School  Commiasioner 


ONEIDA  COUNTY— FOOBTH  District 
Jaues  McCullouoh,  School  Commissioner 
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T5ie  number  of  official  visits  made  during  the  year  has  not  t)eeD 
as  many  as  usual.  The  sorrow  that  came  to  me  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  HcCullough  Mar.  23,  made  it  impossible  for 
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me  to  visit  many  schools  during  the  spring  term.  I  shall  try  aud 
do  better  work  and  visit  every  school  this  year  if  my  health  will 
permit. 

Oar  institute  which  was  held  at  Bemsen,  Oct.  18,  in  charge  of 
conductor  Itiigbee,  assisted  by  Dr  F.  J,  f'heney,  Miss  Hinies  and 
Miss  Eggleston  was  very  successful. 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY— First  Distriot 
M.  G.  FnAwr.KY,  School  Commissioner 
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In  making  my  fifth  annual  report  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
the  condition  of  the  schools  of  this  school  commissioner  district 
continue  about  the  same  as  last  year.  With  few  excepfiond  the 
school  buildings  aud  grounds  are  both  comfortable  and  con- 
venient. 

District  5,  Clay,  lias  built  a  vei-j-  pretty  school  building  during 
the  year.  District  9,  Camillus,  has  changed  from  a  common  to 
a  union  free  school  district  with  an  academic  department. 

The  compulsory  law  is  doing  much  good,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts,  where  the  attendance  has  greatly  increased. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  "  temperance  law  "  I  believe  that  there 
is  less  interest  taken  in  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
than  before  the  law  was  enacted.  Then  the  teacher  and  pupils 
studied  the  subject  to  learn  of  it;  now  they  study  it  because 
they  have  to,  and  the  result  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  present  library  law  is  aiding  tbe  rural  districts  to  obtain 
some  good  books  which  cannot  help  but  prove  beneflcial  if  prop- 
erly used;  but  instead  of  trustees  corresponding  directly  with 
the  State  Superintendent,  I  suggest  that  the  correspondence  be 
done  through  the  school  commissiouer,  that  he  may  keep  a 
correct  record  of  all  transactions. 

Our  teachers'  association  still  maintains  its  good  standing  aod 
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is  doing  much  to  help  the  new  teacbers.  A  flrBt-clafis  teachers' 
training  class  n-aa  instracted  in  this  place  (Baldwinaville)  the 
past  year  under  the  excellent  supervieion  of  Mrs  Julia  Gardner. 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY— Second  District 
Alfred  F.  Presley,  School  Commissioner 
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Progress  is  still  being  made  in  the  schools  owing  to  the  effi- 
cient teachers  with  which  this  district  is  supplied.  In  compar- 
ing this  year's  report  with  last  year's,  I  find  that  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  attending  school  was  seven  less  than  laat 
year  and  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  days'  at- 
tendance of  27,040.  This  is  largely  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  compulsory  education  law  Is  being  attended  to  by 
the  efficient  truant  officere  of  this  commissioner  district  While 
only  one  arrest  has  been  made,  the  truant  officers  have  visited 
all  the  families  that  are  negligent  about  the  education  of  their 
children  and  with  beneficial  results. 

Quite  a  number  of  districts  are  establishing  good  libraries  in 
the  schiwls,  appropriating  a  certain  amount  each  year  for  this 
parpose.  The  class  of  books  obtained  are  in  most  cases  good 
and  are  being  read  by  both  parents  and  pupil. 

The  law  regarding  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  narcotics,  is  observed  by  all  districts. 

Several  school  buildings  have  been  repaired  and  refurnished 
during  the  year  and  one  new  building  erected  in  district  25,  On- 
ondaga, at  a  cost  of  |600. 

The  uniform  examinations,  as  now  conducted,  are  doing  excel- 
lent work  for  this  commissioner  district.  All  the  poor  teachers 
are  being  weeded  out  and  their  places  are  being  filled  by  pro- 
gressive and  energetic  teachers.    Two  training  classes  were  Rat- 
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ceBsfuIl;  maintained  during  the  year,  thirty-six  obtaining  train- 
iag-cIesB  certificates.  Tlie  teachers  institute,  held  October  4 
to  9,  at  Onondaga  Valley,  conducted  by  Percy  I.  Bugbee,  was 
practical  and  of  value  to  the  teachers.  Arbor  day  was  obserred 
by  all  districts  except  one  and  this  one  was  not  in  session.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-six  trees  were  planted. 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY— Third  District 
N.  F.  Benedict,  School  Commiaaioiwr 
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The  conditions  of  oar  schools  have  not  materially  changed 
since  submitting  my  last  annual  report.  I  find  however  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  aggn'gate  days  attendance  over  last  year 
of  1,755  days  and  the  previous  year  of  16,172  days.  This  ia 
largely  due  to  compulsory  education,  which  secures  more  steady 
attendance,  especially  in  the  union  and  graded  sohnols.  While 
there  are  many  causes  of  complaint  in  our  rural  districts  yet 
we  can  see  a  decided  improvement  in  attendance  from  this  sonrce. 

Under  the  new  law  relative  to  physiology  and  hygiene,  judg- 
ing from  inquiry  and  observation  while  visiting  the  schools  and 
performing  the  clerical  work  of  the  distnct,  I  am  sure  I  am  jus- 
tifled  in  saying  that  it  has  not  been  so  thoroughly  taught  as 
before  the  enactment  of  such  law.  A  majority  of  our  schools 
now  give  instruction  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  law  only, 
while  previous  to  the  act  much  longer  time  was  given  to  the 
subject.  Parents  and  patrons  of  our  schools  have  repeatedly 
expressed  their  delight  in  the  way  the  subject  has  been  previ- 
ously taught,  oftentimes  expressing  tliemselveH  that  the  chil- 
dren of  to-day  possess  more  intelligence  of  the  human  body 
and  its  care  than  do  the  parents.  However  this  may  be  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  better  results  are  obtained  in  our  exami- 
nations in  this  study  than  in  any  other  subject  of  our  common 
Bchoo)  course. 
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The  restrictions  of  the  Department  in  the  distribution  of  li- 
brary money  has  had  its  desired  effect.  Many  of  our  schools  now 
have  a  small  library  consisting  of  books  of  history,  biography 
and  books  used  in  supplementary  reading,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  arouse  enthusiasm,  enliven  inspiration  and  creates  a  greater 
desire  to  broaden  their  intellectual  possibilities.  While  school 
districts  have  been  liberally  encouraged  by  the  Department  in 
securing  libraries,  yet  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  books  have 
been  taken  by  theft  brings  a  reaction  in  many  instances  that  is 
not  easily  overcome 

During  the  last  year  school  district  18,  Manilas,  has  been  dis- 
solved and  a  greater  portion  of  said  district  united  with  district 
IT,  or  Kirkvilte,  of  said  town. 

Three  districts  contracted  with  adjoining  districts  the  laat 
year.  District  13,  Manlios,  with  Fayetteville  union  school,  dis- 
trict 21,  Pompey,  with  Manlius  union  school,  and  district  1, 
Pompey,  with  Fabius  union  school. 

So  far  as  my  ability  to  learn  I  hare  heard  of  no  regrets  from 
the  above  action,  but  much  to  the  contrary  it  has  been  a  source 
of  commendation  from  the  patrons  of  school  districts  under  con- 
tract. Parents  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  much  better  ad- 
vantages may  be  bad  at  our  union  and  graded  schools  than  in 
the  small  rural  district,  where  in  many  instances  the  average 
attendance  is  less  than  ten  per  day. 

While  the  present  law  enables  commissioners  to  act  with  a 
great  deal  of  authority  I  believe  we  should  exercise  our  best  dis- 
cretion and  consideration  before  dissolutions  are  made.  The 
contract  system  afFords  us  ample  relief  in  this  respect  until  the 
township  system  shall  have  been  adopted. 


ONTARIO  COUNTY— First  District 
Jno.  H.  Stepheins,  School  Commissioner 
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Under  the  compulsory  educatMm  law  the  results  have  been 
exceedingly  grutifying.  While  the  numbrr  of  pupils  attending 
Bchool  has  decreased  over  300,  the  aggregate  days  attendance  has 
increased  21,5.15,  which  fact  would  seem  to  show  that  the  law  had 
aided  very  materially  in  increasing  llic  attimdancc.  In  most 
cases,  a  kindly  talk  with  the  parents  was  successful  in  securing 
the  attendance  of  delinquent  pupils;  although  in  a  few  instances 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings.  State  attend- 
ance officer  Barr  Las  rendered  efticient  aid  in  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  the  law  relating  to  the  study  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  is  an  Improvement.  In  only  one  instance  have  I  known 
of  any  evasion  of  the  law,  and  that  was  noit  intentional. 

One  school  district  contracted  with  adjoining  districts  for  the 
education  of  its  pupils  during  the  past  sdhool  year,  and  I  think 
with  great  benefit  to  the  pupils.  I  wish  that  more  numerically 
week  districts  might  be  induced  to  do  likewise. 

The  method  of  distributing  library  money  is  certainly  a  great 
improvement.  Host  of  the  districts  are  supplied  with  dictionaries 
and  several  with  encyclopedias.  Very  many  districts  have  par- 
chasi'd  mapa,  globes  and  other  school  helps. 

The  institute  held  at  Geneva  April  4-8  was  asknowleilged  to 
be  the  best  ever  held  iu  this  commissioner  district.  The  whole 
number  rp^istered  was  158,  with  an  average  attendance  of  157, 
and  that  absence  was  caused  by  sickness. 

The  new  regulations  governing  uniform  examinations  will,  I 
think,  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  teachers. 

■The  merit  list,  in  particular,  ia  a  strong  inducement  for  teachers 
to  improve  themselves,  as  by  so  doing  they  receive  credit  therefor. 


ONTARIO  COUNTY— Second  Disthict 
A.  C.  ALnniDGE,  School  Commissioner 
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Results  for  the  past  year  have  been  most  gratifying.  School 
property  has  been  faithfully  cared  for,  buildings  extensively  re- 
paired and  grounds  much  improved.  In  the  selection  of  teachers^ 
fitness  rather  than  price,  seems  to  have  been  considered.  A  few 
well  qualified  teachers,  without  previous  exx)erience,  have  failed 
in  discipline,  but  as  a  whole  our  teachers  are  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  excellent  management  and  thorough  teaching. 

In  my  statistical  report  of  Aug.  15,  40  districts  appear  as  hav- 
ing noit  paid  teachers  monthly,  but  of  this  number,  I  find  a  ma- 
jority would  have  paid  monthly  if  teachers  had  demanded.  Do 
not  think  there  has  been  any  willful  evasion  of  this  law. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  sole  trustees  should  be  allowed 
compensation  for  actual  services  rendered  their  districts.  The 
law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  any  district  having  a  sole 
trustee  to  vote  at  annual  meeting  to  pay  trustee  at  least  flO, 
and  for  years  when  new  schoolhouse  is  built,  or  one  extensively 
repaired,  an  additional  amount  up  to  f25  or  more. 

The  compulsory  education  law  stands  approved  by  school 
authorities  and  by  everybody  who  has  given  it  a  serious 
thought.  In  most  towns,  truant  officers  have  proved  effi- 
cient and  willing  to  act.  There  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing and  consequent  delay  in  notifying  truant  officers 
of  non-attendance,  especially  of  those  pupils  not  registered. 
Trustees  and  teachers  dislike  to  make  the  complaints,  and 
wait  for  truant  officer  or  commissioner  to  visit  the  schools.  Con- 
ditions have  not  been  favorable  for  an  intelligent  estimate  as  to 
the  exact  effects  of  this  law  as  our  school  attendance  has  been 
seriously  affected  by  epidemics  of  measles,  whooping-cough  and 
fear  of  scarlet  fever.  In  union  school  and  large  village  districts, 
however,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  attendance.  If 
truant  officers  could  be  furnished  with  printed  instructions,  full 
and  definite,  early  in  the  year,  the  work  could  be  made  more 
effective. 

The  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene  is  reported  as  having 
been  properly  taught  in  every  school  with  reference  to  the  effects 
of  narcotics.  I  do  not  think  it  is  better  taught  than  under  the 
old  law,  but  with  definite  requirements  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
for  each  year,  believe  we  are  more  certain  of  uniform  and  satis- 
factory results. 

The  present  method  of  distributing  library  money  proves  satis- 
factory to  school  officers,  and  seems  to  have  effectually  corrected 
certain  abuses  which  existed  under  the  former  method.  Every 
district^  so  disposed,  now  has  the  opportunity  to  secure  an  excel- 
lent library,  and  indifference  only  pi-events.  Libraries  are  in- 
creasing in  number  and  volume,  but  not  as  much  as  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  them. 
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Two  districts  contracted  with  adjoining  districts  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  popils  la«t  year,  and  three  dlBtricts  will  do  so  for 
tbi«  year.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  wise  provision  for  the 
relief  of  weak  districts,  also  for  districts  financially  strong  bat 
with  schools  too  small  to  be  profitably  maintained.  I  have  done 
nothing  toward  consolidating  districts  during  the  year,  and  at 
present  there  seems  to  be  no  demand  for  it. 


ORANGE  COUNTY— First  District 
Charles  Rivenburg,  School  Commissioner 
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Balmville,  district  1,  Newbui^b,  and  Turners,  district  i,  Mon- 
roe, have  each  built  handsome  and  well  equipped  two  story 
Bcbool  buildings.  The  dedication  at  Balmville  was  a  state 
occasion.  Superintendent  and  Mrs  Skinner  were  present.  The 
eloquent  address  of  Superintendent  Skinner  greatly  endeared 
him  to  the  people  of  that  community  and  was  of  great  educational 
importance.  This  district  is  wealthy — the  assessed  valuati<»i 
being  |1,036,715.  District  11,  Montgomery,  will  have  a  new 
building  in  a  more  pleasant  location  ready  tor  occupancy  on  the 
opening  of  the  school  year. 

With  but  few  exceptions  school  authorities  are  much  inter- 
ested in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  law.  1  believe  the 
present  year  will  find  the  town  boards,  trustees,  trnant  officers 
and  teachers  all  in  line  working  harmoniously.  The  increase  in 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1898,  is 
4  per  cent  greater  than  that  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1896, 
and  12  per  cent  greater  than  that  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 
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1897.  The  increase  in  aggregate  days  attendance  over  1897  iH 
38,731  days,  with  an  increase  of  only  three  names  on  the  achool 
registers.  The  visits  of  attendance  officer  Hall  have  been  greatly 
beneficial  to  as. 

School  anthorities  are  totally  inditTerent  to  the  sabject  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  as  a  part  of  the  school  carricalam.  With 
teachers  the  general  spirit  is  to  comply  with  the  law  simply 
because  it  is  the  law. 

The  present  method  of  appropriating  library  money  is  greatly 
BQperior  to  that  preyiously  in  vogne.  No  money  has  been 
diverted  from  Its  proper  channel  during  the  past  year,  and  many 
Tolnmes  have  been  added  to  the  varioas  libraries. 

District  9,  Montgomery,  contracted  with  Walden  high  school 
for  the  taition  of  its  popils  during  the  past  year.  The  same 
arrangement  will  continue  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  in- 
habitants of  district  9  were  led  to  adopt  this  plan  in  order  to 
save  their  district  from  dissolution. 


ORANGE  COUNTY— Sboond  Disthiot 
WiLLiAif  P.  Eaupuann,  School  Cfotumisaioner 
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■  Where  the  compulsory  education  law  is  enforced  the  school 
attendance  is  increasecl,  but  there  are  many  districts  in  which 
the  school  anthorities  and  people  are  not  in  sympathy  with  its 
provisioDB.  As  a  rnle,  attendance  officers  are  willing  to  perform 
their  dntleB,  bnt  the  remuneration  is  small,  and  the  work  is  often 
very  unpleasant.    If  attendance  officers  were  e\ec\,eft  aX  X^^ft 
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spring  election,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  town  officers, 
and  their  salary  fixed  by  law,  in  my  opinion  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  time  would  be  removed. 

If  an  interest  is  taken  in  the  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
the  present  law  works  to  advantage,  but  in  my  opinion  inuch  of 
the  teaching  is  perfunctory  and  of  necessity.  Thoroughly  sound 
teaching  of  this  subject  requires  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject than  many  teachers  possess,  and  really  good  text  books  are 
not  abundant.  There  are  some  subjects  which  should  be  well 
taught,  or  not  at  all,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

The  money  provided  for  school  libraries  has  been,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
School  officers  are  gradually  becoming  more  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  of  really  good 
books  in  our  school  libraries.  The  formalities  of  the  system, 
seem  somewhat  hard  and  not  easily  comprehended  by  some  offi- 
cials, but  further  acquaintance  with  the  new  methods  will  doubt- 
less prevent  the  recurrence  of  many  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
There  can  be  no  better  w^ork  than  to  put  good  reading  in  the 
hands  of  our  young  people,  and  the  school  room  is  a  fitting  place 
for  it. 

School  district  8,  Wallkill,  contracted  with  district  9  of 
the  same  town.  The  system  seems  to  have  worked  well, 
but  the  only  really  noticeable  effect  was  a  decrease  of  tax- 
ation in  the  contracting  district.  For  weak  districts  this  ar- 
rangement is  generally  a  good  one.  School  district  10,  War- 
wick, has  been  annulled,  and  the  territory  annexed  to  union 
free  school  district  12,  of  the  same  town.  This  should  be  a  profit- 
able change  for  both  districts  affected.  There  has  been  some 
very  good  work  done  in  this  commissioner  district  during  the 
past  year.  The  teachers  generally  have  been  earnest  and  pro- 
gressive. The  grade  system  of  examinations  for  commissioners 
certificates  has  been  adopted,  but  the  union  schools  have  not 
done  anything  in  this  line  as  yet.  Wherever  this  system  is  used 
it  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  school. 

A  fiourishing  training  class  has  been  conducted  at  Port  Jervis 
and  teachers  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  normal  school  privi- 
leges should  join  this  class. 

School  district  6,  Warwick,  has  added  another  department 
and  employs  two  teachers.  A  handsome  new  school  building 
is  in  ])rocess  of  erection  in  district  1,  Deerpark,  at  a  cost  of 
118,000. 
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ORLEANS  COUNTY—RoLB  District 
Hdrbgrt  R.  Glidden,  School  Commissioner 
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Oar  attendance  in  scbool  is  steadily  increasing  under  tbe  work- 
ings of  the  compulsory  education  law. 

While  our  population  does  not  change  to  any  great  extent,  the 
daily  attendance  is  gaining.  Our  truant  officers  are  prompt  to 
act  when  called  upon  and  they  make  an  efTort  to  have  the  law 
practically  enforced. 

As  a  rule  they  make  a  tour  of  inspection  at  the  beginning  o| 
each  term,  leaving  with  each  teacher  blanks  upon  which  to  re- 
port any  pupil  or  parent  that  may  need  the  attention  of  the 
officer. 

Onr  schools  are  about  as  well  supplied  with  proper  text  books 
on  physiology  and  hygiene  as  they  are  in  other  subjects. 

The  law,  I  believe,  is  being  camplied  with,  and  in  some  in- 
stances where  two  or  three  teachers  are  employed  during  the 
year,  each  teacher  gives  the  required  amount  of  work;  hence  the 
pupils  get  two  or  three  times  as  many  lessons  during  the  year 
as  are  required.  The  pupils  in  the  grades  pass  a  better  examina- 
tion in  physiology  than  in  arithmetic  or  grammar. 

Onr  library  money  is  being  used  to  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools.  Our  trustees  are  fast  seeing  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  nse  of  school  libraries.  More  encyclopedias  and  books  of 
reference  are  being  added  each  year  to  our  county  school  librar- 
ies. The  method  of  distributing  the  library  money  is  being  com- 
plied with  and  I  believe  is  working  satisfactorily. 

Our  force  of  teachers  is  being  enlarged  each  year,  there  being 
198  teachers  employed  for  t60  days  or  more,  as  agamRt  V^^  XmX 
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year.  And  there  will  be  still  more  this  year.  The  attendance  at 
our  teachers'  examinations  is  diminishing;  hence  a  greater  per- 
centage are  earning  licenses.  Of  183  candidates  for  certificates 
of  the  first,  second  and  third  grade,  52  earned  certificates;  four 
of  the  first  grade,  42  of  the  second  and  6  of  the  third. 

No  contracts  have  been  made  between  districts  and  no  districts 
have  been  consolidated. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY— First  District 
T.  0.  Young,  School  Commistioner 
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The  Dumber  of  pupils  attending  school  was  264  less  than  that 
of  last  year,  but  the  aggregate  days'  attendance  shows  an  in- 
crease of  44,88(i.  This  is  dubtlcss  due  to  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law.  Town  attendance  officers  have  been  appointed  in  all 
the  towns  of  this  district,  and  most  of  them  have  done  compara- 
tively Rood  work.  School  authorities  and  parents  seem  to  be 
more  in  favor  with  the  requirements  of  this  law,  as  they  become 
more  acquainted  with  it. 

Bcliool  authorities  and  teachers  have  complied  with  the  re- 
quiremenls  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  physiology 
and  hygiene.  Many  of  our  schools  have  good  libraries  and  are 
adding  to  thcin  each  year.  More  districts  applied  for  money  last 
year  than  tlicre  had  for  8e^■eral  years  past,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  several  years  the  whole  amount  of  library  money  apportioned 
to  this  county  together  with  what  was  in  the  counly  treasurer's 
hands,  was  udiized. 

During  the  past  school  year,  inuiuibal  graded  school  has  been 
made  a  union  free  school,  and  is  now  working  under  the  regeota. 
Our  training  class  at  Fulton  was  successfully  mainlained,  and 
has  furnished  very  satisfactory  teachers.    A  very  interesting  and 
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profitable  teachers'  iaKtitute  was  held  at  Fulton  high  Bcbool, 
Bept.  13-17,  1897,  with  Prof.  Welland  Hendrick  as  conductor, 
assisted  b;  Miss  Bice  in  drawing  and  Miss  Bishop  of  Cortland 
Dormal,  in  geography.  During  the  past  school  year  I  bare  held 
fire  examinations,  at  which  139  different  candidates  attended. 
As  a  resnlt  of  these  examinations,  four  first  grade  certificates 
were  issued,  29  second  grade  certificates,  and  15  third  grade  cer-' 
tiflcat^.    Eighty-three  failed  to  secure  certificates  of  any  grade. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY—Sbcond  Disthict 
S.  C.  Bbown,  School  Commissioner 
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In  submitting  my  second  annual  report,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that,  generally,  we  have  had  a  most  excellent  year  of  school  work 
in  the  second  commissioner  district.  The  entire  corps  of  teach- 
ers have  pot  forth  their  very  beat  effort,  and  work  of  a  high 
order  h^  been  the  result  obtained.  It  seems  to  have  dawned  on 
the  troBtees  of  a  great  majority  of  the  districts  that  in  most 
cases,  the  |5  teacher  is  not  a  desirable  one,  coxisequentiy  they 
are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  a  good  teacher;  when  found  there  is 
no  qnarrel  over  wages.  1  am  sorry  to  report,  however,  that 
there  are  still  a  few  trustees  who  continue  to  write  the  com- 
miMioner  to  send  them  a  first  class  teacher,  but  they  can  not 
pay  ovCT  f5  per  week. 

The  compulsory  education  law  is  working  admirably  in  the 
district.  Parents  dislike  a  call  from  the  truant  officer,  and  in 
nearly  every  case  one  call  is  sufficient. 

Trustees  seem  to  be  very  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid 
the  state  offers  in  the  way  of  library  money.  Although  all 
trustees  are,  I  think,  acquainted  with  the  provisions  thwftol^ 
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Special  efiforts  will  be  made  during  the  coming  year  to  urge  trns- 
tecs  to  secure  good  books  for  tbeir  school  libraries. 

I  would  not  wish  to  close  my  report  without  mention  of  the 
institute  held  Jan.  .Tl  to  Feb.  4.  Although  in  the  very  midst  of 
winter  and  the  most  wintry  and  unpleasant  week  of  the  year, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Dr.  Sanford  gave  us  one  of  the 
best  institutes  we  have  had  in  years. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY— Third  District 
C.  Edward  Jones,  School  Commisaioner 
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Bince  the  compulsory  education  law  haa  been  in  force  attend- 
ance has  markedly  improved.  The  law  meets  with  general  ap- 
proval and  the  o]>iiiion  prevails  that  if  the  state  is  to  pay  for 
education,  she  has  a  right  to  receive  an  equivalent  for  money 
expended.  School  authorities  are  willing  to  co-oi>erate  with  at- 
tendance officers  and  commissioners  in  enforcing  the  law.  The 
best  service  is  obtained  when  attendance  officers  are  paid  by  the 
day,  and  there  is  the  same  difference  in  ability  among  them  as  is 
found  among  any  other  body  of  oflBcers.  On  the  whole  they  do 
their  duty. 

The  physiology  Inw  is  obeyed  to  the  letter — frequently  as  many 
times  each  year  as  there  are  different  teachers  in  a  Riven  school. 
The  second  teacher  is  often  found  giving  the  prescribed  "ten  or 
more  weeks,"  lest  Ihe  first  teacher  has  omitted  to  do  so,  and  the 
third  teacher  doinfj  likewise.  There  is  no  lack  of  quantity  of 
instruction;  the  subject  would  be  of  more  interest,  however,  if 
with  the  text  bonk  matfprs  there  were  combined  a  fair  amount 
of  simple  laboratory  work. 
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Last  year  35  per  cent  of  the  school  districts  called  for  library 
money.  In  every  instance  the  sum  was  duplicated  and  the  whole 
amount  spent  for  books  suitable  for  reading  or  for  reference. 
District  school  libraries  are  growing  not  only  in  size  and  number 
but  also  in  quality,  and  the  opinion  is  dawning  that  the  child 
who  has  cultivated  a  taste  for  good  reading  is  bound  to  be 
educated. 

Four  weak  districts  contracted  last  year;  three  for  the  full 
time  and  one  for  a  half  year.  The  result  was  better  educational 
facilities  at  a  less  expense;  the  taxes  in  the  first  three  being  less 
than  half  what  they  were  the  previous  year.  One  of  these  dis- 
tricts has  been  dissolved,  but  the  remaining  three  and  three  more 
are  contracting  for  the  year  1898-9.  Transportation  in  winter  is 
the  chief  objection  to  contracting,  but  when  it  has  been  tried 
parents  see  that  a  child  can  ride  say  three  miles  in  a  sleigh  as 
easily  as  he  can  walk,  say  one  mile,  in  the  snow. 

During  1807-8  one  district  was  dissolved;  two  were  consoli- 
dated into  one  and  three  into  another.  The  great  needs  of  the 
rural  districts  are  more  money  and  more  pupils  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  schools,  and  what  may,  under  the  present  laws, 
be  done  to  bring  about  this  condition,  depends  largely  upoo  bow 
much  time  above  that  needed  for  his  imperative  duties  the  com- 
missioner has  for  this  kind  of  missionary  work. 


OTSEGO  COUNTY— First  District 
M,  N.  Webster,  School  Commissioner 
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OTSEGO  COUNTY— Sbcond  Dibtbicpt 
U.  G.  Wblch,  School  Commissioner 
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The  compulsory  education  law  ia  generally  enforced,  bat  in  the 
rural  diatricta  the  ptrorisions  of  the  law  have  not  in  all  ingtances 
been  complied  with.  The  truant  officers  are  efficient  and  witting 
to  act  when  called  upon.  I  have  found  several  instances  where 
truancy  has  not  been  reported  to  the  officers,  but  in  each  caae 
I  found  that  the  teacher  and  trustee  did  not  anderstand  what 
action  should  be  taken. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  is  being  properly  taught.  Every 
teacher,  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  giving  this  subject  all  the  atten- 
tion required  by  law. 

Bat  few  applications  for  library  money  come  from  the  rural 
districts.  Nearly  all  the  library  money  apportioned  in  this  com- 
missioner district  goes  to  union  and  large  graded  schools  that 
have  good  libraries  and  are  constantly  adding  to  them.  But 
few  libraries  are  being  eatabliBlied  in  the  smaller  districts. 

Five  districts  contracted  with  adjoining  districts  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  pupils  during  the  past  year.  In  each  instance,  I 
believe,  the  public  money  apportioned  to  the  district  was  aufS- 
cient  to  pay  all  school  expenses;  but  public  sentiment  seems 
to  be  against  abandoning  the  old  scboolhouse.  Three  of  the  dis- 
tricts above  mentioned  have  engaged  teachers  and  will  educate 
their  pupils  in  the  home  district  this  year. 

A  large  addition  has  been  built  to  the  scboolhouse  in  district 
4,  Hartwick,  another  teacher  employed,  and  the  school  organized 
as  a  union  free  school.  This  school  is  now  a  well  equipped  re- 
gents' school. 
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PUTNAM  COUNTY— Sold  Disteiot 
HiLLABD  F.  Aqor,  Si^ool  Commi»rionor 
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I  notice  a  steady  improTement  in  the  Bchools.  Three  new 
Bchoothousee  were  built  last  year.  More  new  onee  will  be  built 
in  the  coming  year.  I  hope  to  report  next  year  every  achool- 
honse  in  good  condition  and  furnished  with  modem  famitare. 
Fifty-four  districts  observed  arbor  day  and  133.  trees  were 
planted — an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Althongh  the  increased  attendance  is,  without  doubt,  due  to 
the  compulsory  attendance  law,  yet  I  regret  to  report  but  a 
partial  enforcement  of  the  law.  Borne  localities  are  quite  In- 
different to  its  observance.  The  school  authorities  generally 
express  themselves  in  favor  of  the  law,  and  attendance  officers 
are,  I  think,  nsnally  willing  to  act  when  called  upon;  bat  neither 
trastee  nor  attendance  officer  wishes  to  take  the  initiative  and 
both  are  fearful  of  making  enemies.  As  teachers  are  required 
to  report  only  children  registered,  their  reports  do  not  affect 
the  children  who  do  not  attend  school  at  all.  More  vigor  is 
neded  along  this  line. 

The  requirements  of  the  law  regarding  the  effect  of  narcotics 
and  stimnlantB  have,  I  believe,  been  fully  met  in  this  connty. 
Judging  frtHn  observation  and  also  from  the  results  of  exami- 
nations I  should  say  the  subjects  are  receiving  proper  attention 
and  are  being  well  taught.  I  believe  however  that  the  present 
method  of  teaching  these  subjects  will  not  bring  about  the  re- 
Bolta  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  present  law.  The  element 
of  danger  is  enticing  to  the  average  boy  and  he  will  usually 
investigate  to  see  whether  the  so-called  danger  really  exists.  1 
consider  the  present  compulsory  teaching  of  these  subjects  very 
nnwise,  if  not  absolutely  harmful. 

During  the  first  few  years  after  the  law  was  changed  the  money 
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apportiooed  for  the  purchase  of  library  books  was  applied  for 
sevoral  times  over.  Many  districts  therefore  bueame  discouraged 
and  discoDtiiined  applications.  It  seemB  probable,  notwith- 
Btauding  my  efforts  to  the  contrai'y,  that  the  balance  of  library 
money  now  in  the  county  treasurer's  hands  will  not  be  all  ap- 
plied for  this  year.  A  few  districts  have  made  regular  appro- 
priations and  have  much  better  libraries  than  ever  before.  I 
think  the  present  system  of  distributing  library  money  conducive 
to  better  results  than  the  old  system  and  generally  satisfactory 
to  school  ofiBcers. 

My  efforts  to  induce  small,  weak  districts  to  take  advantage 
of  the  law  relative  to  contracts  with  other  districts  have  not 
met  with  success.  I  have  dissolved  district  7,  Putnam  Valley, 
and  have  annexinl  its  tenitoi-j-  to  districts  8  and  9,  Putnam  Val- 
ley, and  district  1,  Kent. 


QUEENS  COUNTY— First  Disthict 
Wu.  M.  Pbce,  School  Commisaioner 
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In  making  my  second  annual  report  to  the  Department,  I  am 
somewhat  "  mixed,"  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  am  called  upon  to 
rejiort  piirl  of  my  work  given  to  what  is  now  the  borough  of 
Queens, 

I  have  made  5;15  visits  to  clasa-i-ooms  during  the  jiaat  year,  378 
of  which  were  to  the  schools  of  the  "  annexed  territory."  I  have 
held  five  uniform  examiuatt<ms.  Ninety  different  candidates  for 
teacher's  <'ertificales  have  been  examined  with  tin-  following  re- 
sulis:  fiftwn  pasM<fd  and  have  been  grantol  tirsl-grade  certifi- 
cates, 23  paxsed  for  sproudgrade  cei-tificales,  and  11  passed  for 
Ihird-grade  certificates,  8  of  which  lutvetieen  issued.  During  the 
year  I  have  examined  OS  different  i-iindidates  for  normal  en- 
trance, most  of  them  from  llie  borouylis  of  New  York  city.  Of 
this  numlior  I  have  rwommended  fur  ai)|iiiinfment  20. 

In  that  portion  of  my  district  left  from  the  "annexed  terri- 
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tory  "  the  attendance  has  fallen  off  owing  to  insufficient  school 
accommodations,  especially  so  in  districts  3,  5  and  10. 

District  3,  Roslyn,  has  erected  a  fine  school  building  during 
the  past  year,  which  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  at  the  open- 
ing of  school  in  September. 

Port  Washington,  5,  has  a  commodious  and  imposing  school 
building  in  course  of  construction,  while  district  4,  "  Flower 
Hill,"  Port  Wasliington,  has  a  four-room  schoolhouse  nearly 
ready  for  occupancy.  These  three  school  buildings  are  modern 
in  all  their  appointments,  being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  the 
Northcott  system. 

I  gave  much  care  and  attention  to  see  that  the  requirements 
of  the  law  were  kept  in  reference  to  **  ventilating,  heating  and 
lighting  "  the  same,  and  in  the  selection  of  modern  school  fur- 
niture and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  class-rooms  for  good 
and  efficient  school  work.  This  has  been  the  most  arduous  and 
difficult  part  of  my  duties  during  the  year.  I  have  found  differ- 
ent school  boards  willing  to  cooperate  with  me  in  this  respect, 
leaving  the  matter  largely  to  my  judgment  and  experience  to 
decide  what  was  best  for  their  schools  and  the  people  in  the 
various  localities. 

The  interest  in  the  schools  of  my  district  is  on  the  increase. 
The  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  a  successful  school  does 
not  depend  wholly  upon  the  teachers,  but  largely  upon  the  school 
board,  and  the  interest  the  community  has  in  the  work — the  kind 
of  school  buildings  and  appliances  furnished  the  teachers  and 
pupils. 

The  school  trustees  and  boards  of  education  of  the  different 
school  districts  make  answer  to  the  questions  as  to  whether 
"  physiology  and  hygiene  has  been  properly  taught "  in  the  most 
perfunctory  way.  I  think  the  school  commissioner  should  be 
obliged  to  investigate  each  class-room  in  his  district  and  make 
a  written  report  in  the  school  register  as  to  this  and  kindred 
topics  for  the  guidance  of  the  trustees,  that  th(»y  may  make 
a  true  report. 

The  compulsory  education  law  was  not  enforced  in  several  of 
the  districts  of  North  TTempstead  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  attendance  officer  ai)poinled  by  the  town  board.  Through 
the  neglect  of  this  officer  I  was  obliged  to  visit  the  various 
schools  and,  by  appointment,  met  the  trustees  and  neglectful 
parents  and  advised  them  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  and 
their  duty  under  it.  I  think  the  people  are  willing  to  comply 
with  the  law  when  it  is  made  ])lain  to  thorn  and  thcM'r  duty  under 
it,  but  the  attendance  offic<M-s  nnisl  b<*  looked  after  by  the  remov- 
ing power — the  cx)mniissioner — to  give*  etticaoy  to  the  law. 

Arbor  day  was  observed  with  ai)propriate  exercises  and  tree- 
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planting  in  every  school  in  the  district.  I  made  visitB  to  six 
different  BchooU  on  that  day  and  in  each  school  I  made  aD  ap- 
propriate address  to  the  children.  The  principals  of  the  differ- 
ent schools,  by  request,  sent  me  in  advance  their  reapectire 
programs  for  the  day.  I  found  the  exercises  were  interesting 
and  valuable  and  well  attended  by  the  people  of  each  district 
where  I  visited. 

I  am  in  favor  of  uniform  examinations  for  both  teachers  cer- 
tiflcatea  and  normal  school  entrance.  I  also  approve  (rt  the  new 
regalatioDB  adopted  by  the  department  governing  the  same.  I 
would  suggest  however  that  "  methods "  take  a  broader  and 
more  complete  scope  of  the  subject;  that  ten  questions  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  candidate,  and  that  an  ''  elective "  course  be 
adopted,  as  in  "  current  topics."  The  questions  in  drawing  I 
consider  too  difficult;  more  like  conundrums  than  examinations 
to  test  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  teacher.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  taught  the  subject  for  years.  I 
would  suggest  that  either  these  examinations  be  made  more 
simple  or  else  the  old  mark  of  50  per  cent  as  the  minimum  should 
be  restored,  I  approve  of  the  plan  the  Department  has  adopted 
allowing  teachers  who  are  earning  second-grade  certificates  to 
use  any  percentages  of  90  per  cent  or  over  on  previous  certifl- 
cates  in  securing  a  new  one.  I  think  this  is  an  advance  in  the 
right  direction  and  will  be  appreciated  by  the  teachers. 


QUEENS  COUNTY— Second  District 
Jaubs  S.  Coolbi,  M.  D.  School  Commissioner 
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The  above  summary  when  compared  with  that  submitted  one 
year  ago,  shows  the  effect  of  the  Greater  Now  York  charter  upon 
the  second  commissioner  district  of  Queens  county,  by  which 
the  town  of  Jamaica  and  the  western  portion  of  the  town  of 
Hempstead  were,  on  February  1,  ISflS,  removed  from  the  juris- 
dictinn  of  the  commissioner.    The  territory  thus  taken  from  this 
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commissioner  district  comprised  14  school  districts,  employ- 
ing 2  superintendents  and  150  teachers  and  containing  a  school 
population  of  upwards  of  8,000  children,  6,000  of  whom  were 
enrolled  as  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  For  the  accommoda- 
tion of  these  pupils  28  school  buildings,  valued  at  f331,450,  were 
in  actual  use  and  11  new  buildings,  to  cost  in  the  aggregate 
nearly  f450,000,  were  in  course  of  erection  when  the  school 
authorities  of  the  greater  city  assumed  control. 

Just  previous  to  February  1,  1898,  more  teachers  were  em- 
ployed in  this  commissioner  district  than  in  any  other  district 
in  the  state,  the  number  having  increased  from  200  in  1893  to 
333.  I  have  endeavored  to  visit  every  schoolroom  at  least  once 
during  the  year  and  some  rooms  have  been  visited  several  times. 
The  aggregate  number  of  inspections  made  and  reported  to  the 
Department  during  the  past  year  was  402  and  the  number  of 
different  schoolrooms  visited  was  310.  It  is  always  my  inten- 
tion to  remain  in  each  room  long  enough  to  be  able  to  form  a 
pretty  fair  idea  of  the  ability  and  qualifications  of  the  teacher 
in  charge  both  in  matters  of  discipline  and  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Wherever  possible  I  have  also  endeavored  to  give,  both 
to  teachers  and  to  pupils,  some  fresh  incentive  to  earnest  effort. 
The  manner  in  which  my  visits  have  been  almost  universally 
received  by  the  teachers  and  by  the  children  has  encouraged 
me  to  believe  that  my  work  has  been  fruitful  of  good. 

I  have  also  sought  to  keep  in  touch  with  every  schoolroom 
by  means  of  circular  letters  suggestive  of  plans  for  the  observ- 
ance of  certain  anniversary  days  and  indicating  courses  of  read- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  personal  improvement.  I  am  confident 
that  there  has  been  developed  among  the  teachers  a  much  higher 
degree  of  professional  spirit  than  existed  when  I  began  my  work 
of  supervision. 

The  uniform  examinations  for  normal  entrance  and  teachers 
certificates  have  been  held  during  the  year  as  scheduled.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  an  increasing  desire  among  the  candidats  for  cer- 
tificates to  make  these  tests  a  means  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  intellectual  power  as  well  as  of  securing  the  credentials 
required  of  legally  qualified  teachers.  To  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  persons  qualified  to  take  charge  of  kindergarten  de- 
partments, I  have  also  held  two  special  examinations  for  kin- 
dergarten certificates.  Examinations  were  held  upon  the  state 
graded  course  of  study  in  January  and  in  June  in  some  forty 
schools,  and  25  diplomas  and  about  1,200  grade  certificates  were 
awarded  to  successful  pu]>ils.  The  beneficial  effect  of  this  uni- 
form course  of  study,  especially  upon  the  smaller  schools,  is 
becoming  more  apparent  each  year  and  there  is  an  increased 
interest  in  the  examinations  being  manifested  by  the  pupils. 
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More  attention  than  formerly  is  now  given  to  the  school  libra- 
ries. The  amount  of  money  apportioned  by  the  state  to  this 
county  for  library  purposes  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it  by  the  several  school  districts,  many  of 
which  are  gradually  securing  valuable  collections  of  literature. 
Under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  Department  additions  to 
these  libraries  have  been  carefully  selected.  The  lists  prepared 
at  Albany  and  published  in  the  Teachers  manual  have  been  of 
great  assistance  in  a  judicious  exi)enditure  of  library  moneys. 

A  very  pleasant  tand  profitable  institute  was  held  at  Glen  Cove 
in  October  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Welland  Hendrick.  The 
new  and  commodious  school  building  recently  erected  at  Glen 
Cove  through  the  generous  aid  of  the  estate  of  the  late  founder 
of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  afforded  ample  accommodations 
for  the  large  number  of  teachers  in  attendance.  The  total  num- 
ber enrolled  was  248  with  an  average  attendance  of  245.6. 
Every  teacher  present  seemed  interested  and  in  sympathy  with 
the  instructors,  and  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  the  whole 
institute  was  above  criticism  or  reproof.  Much  to  their  dis- 
appointment, the  75  teachers  of  Jamaica  and  Woodhaven,  two 
large  districts  employing  superintendents,  were  not  allowed  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  institute.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
school  law  should  be  so  modified  that  all  teachers  within  the 
commissioner's  jurisdiction  may  be  required  to  attend.  The 
benefits  received  from  an  institute  should  be  shared  by  all  teach- 
ers. Those  who  are  employed  in  these  larger  districts  are  quite 
as  likely  to  need  the  helj)  and  inspiration  of  a  good  institute  as 
the  teachers  in  distncts  having  a  smaller  population. 

The  effects  of  the  compulsory  law  are  now  becoming  manifest. 
While  some  of  the  attendance  officers  were  not  so  effective  as 
was  desirable,  the  results  for  the  year,  as  shown  by  the  reports 
of  the  trustees,  were  vei-^^  satisfactory.  The  percentage  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  enrolled  in  the  several  schools  of  this  com- 
missioner district  has  increased  in  two  years  from  78.5  per  cent 
to  83.5  per  cent.  The  percentjige  of  average  attendance  for  the 
year  ending  July  31,  1893,  was  53.5  per  cent;  for  the  year  just 
closed  G7.7  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  da^s'  schooling 
received  by  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the  district  last  year  was  130. 
This  is  a  gain  of  7  days  over  the  previous  year  and  of  16  days 
over  the  year  ending  July,  1893.  The  law  needs  no  stronger 
commendation  than  is  given  by  these  figures.  The  manner  of 
appointing  the  town  attendance  officei^s  is  hardly  satisfactory 
and  should  be  modified  so  as  to  bring  these  officers  more  directly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  school  authorities. 

The  teaching  of  physiology  has  now  become  i)ractically  uni- 
versal and  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  substantially  com- 
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plied  with  in  every  soIkmiI  district.  Mauy  Bcliools  ai'e  giving 
much  more  than  the  specified  time  to  this  branch  and  are  thus 
securing  a  thorough  understanding  of  its  principles.  It  must 
be  evident  however  that  the  ultimate  results  of  this  instruction 
cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  certainty  until  after 
many  years.  Whether  the  teaching  of  this  subject  shall  be 
beneficial  or  otherwise  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  future  condition 
of  society  depends  very  largely  ujKin  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  presented.  By  the  wise  and  tlioughtful  teacher  the  oppor- 
tunity for  deep  and  lasting  impressions  to  be  made  will  be  care- 
fully improved. 

There  are  two  suggestions  which  I  desire  to  make  at  this  time, 
trusting  that  others  will  give  them  careful  consideration  and 
thought. 

1  Would  it  not  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  teacher's  profession 
if  the  present  law  were  so  modified  that  hoards  of  education 
of  union  free  school  districts,  after  one  year  of  satisfactory  em- 
ployment, might  make  a  three  years'  contract  with  such  teachers 
as  held  certificates  valid  for  that  i)eriod? 

2  Would  it  not  be  beneficial  so  to  modify  the  pivsent  law  that 
pupils  who  complete  the  ninth  year  of  the  graded  course  and 
pass  satisfactory  examinations  upon  it,  and  who  desire  to  take 
up  high  school  subjects  which  are  not  taught  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts, may  be  admitted  to  any  high  school  in  the  same  town 
or  commissioner  distrkt  and  the  tuition  be  a  charge  upon  the 
borne  district? 


RENSSELAER  COUNTY— Fihst  District 
Byron  F.  Clark,  School  Commissioner 
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The  past  ^ear  has  been  one  of  very  great  improTement  in  all 
school  mattera  throughout  this  commiBsioner  district  in  school 
property  and  school  management.  Laoslngburg  has  enlarged 
and  improved  two  of  their  school  buildings  at  a  yer;  great  ex- 
pense, making  them  modern  and  models  of  convenience  second 
to  none. 

Notwithstanding  my  report  shows  a  falling  off  in  number  of 
children  attending  school,  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  aggre- 
gate days  attendance,  which  certainly  must  be  attributed  to  the 
workings  of  the  compulsory  law,  though  it  does  not  have  the  at- 
tention in  the  small  common  schools  it  shonld  have,  the  fault 
hefng  with  the  teacher  in  not  reporting  non-attendance  to  the 
ofllcer.  School  authorities  are  favorable  to  it,  and  attendance 
oflBcers  willing  to  do  their  dnty. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  of  course,  is  being  taught  in  all 
schools,  but  1  do  not  believe  it  is  any  more  thoroughly  taught 
than  before  the  law  was  passed  requiring  the  teaching  of  it. 
People  generally  do  not  feel  favorable  towards  it. 

I  do  not  think  the  system  for  distribution  and  nse  of  the 
library  money  is  conducive  to  the  best  results.  It  is  too  compli- 
cated and  altogether  too  much  to  expect  from  the  trustees,  and 
hence  the  districts  are  not  receiving  the  benefits  from  the  fund 
that  they  ought.     Very  few  avail  themselves  of  it  for  this  reason. 

One  district  adjoining  Hoosick  Falls  contracted  with  them  to 
teach  their  papils  and  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  arrangement 
and  will  continue  it;  undoubtedly  others  will  follow  in  time, 
where  it  is  practical  to  do  bo. 


RENSSELAER  COUNTY— Second  District 
Edwin  S.  Comstook,  School  Commissioner 
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The  Bchoola  in  this  commisaioQer  district  have  continued  to 
improTe. 

The  aniform  examioation  Bystem  is  doing  its  work  in  this  dis- 
trict and  I  do  not  heiieve  it  to  be  too  severe.  I  find  that  a  good 
teacher  who  is  willing  to  work  has  no  trouble  in  passing  the 
ezamiDation  and  would  not  have  the  standard  lowered. 

The  compulsory  law  has  been  complied  with  in  this  district. 
The  number  of  children  in  the  past  year  has  decreased  411,  while 
the  aggregate  attendance  has  increased  26,969.  The  graded 
coarse  of  study  and  term  examinations  hare  been  adopted  by 
nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  district.  The  teachers  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  much  pleased  with  the  conrse  of  study  and 
the  aid  it  is  to  them  in  obtaining  good  results. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  some  schools  in  my  district  that 
are  doing  extra  good  work.  Union  free  school  6,  North  Qreen- 
bush,  has  in  the  past  four  years  donhled  its  attendance  and  is 
now  doing  four  years  of  high  school  work. 


ROCKLAND  COUNTY— Solb  District 
BoBBBT  B.  Fbltdb,  School  Commisaioner 
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The  compulsory  law  in  this  county  is  being  enforced  in  a  very 
efficient  manner  in  most  districts.  The  sentiment  in  its  favor 
is  growing,  and  the  attendance  last  year  was  better  than  it  was 
the  year  previous.  The  work  will  be  more  efflcently  done,  when 
there  are  fewer  truant  officers  and  a  higher  rate  of  compensation, 
in  some  cases. 

The  law  respecting  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in 
the  schools  has  been  complied  with.  In  some  cases  the  work  of 
the  teachers  has  been  interfered  with  because  of  tlie  lack  of  the 
necessary  text  books.  This  obstacle  will  have  been  removed 
when  the  districts  see  the  necessity  of  furnishing  free  test  booVA. 
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No  library  money,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been  misappropriated. 
Almost  every  school  in  tbis  county  has  a  good  working  Iibr.try. 

By  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  last  March,  union  freo  school 
districts  2  and  S.aod  common  school  district  8,all  of  Orangetown, 
weiv  consoiidatiHl  forming  a  new  district  now  known  as  union 
free  school  district  3.  The  above  district  lias  purchased  a  site  for 
a  new  buildiog  which  will  cost  from  |20,fH)0  to  J25,000.  When 
completed  this  proiiei-ty  will  be  among  the  flnest  in  the  county. 
District  3,  Haveratraw,  is  erecting  a  |10,000  building  which  has 
long  been  needed,  and  when  completed  will  be  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated by  teachers  and  pupils.  District  6,  Stony  Point,  will 
erect  a  new  building  during  the  present  year.  District  1,  Stony 
Point,  has  renovated  its  building.  No.  4,  Hamapo,  has  put  an 
nddition  to  its  building,  and  4,  Clarkstown,  will  put  an  addi- 
tion to  its  building  and  add  a  teacher  to  its  force. 

Our  institute  was  held  at  Spring  Valley  on  Apr.  26-30,  with 
Henry  R.  Sanford,  Pb.  D.  as  conductor.  The  work  was  carefully 
planned  and  skilfully  executed.  On  Monday  evening  the  people 
of  the  village  and  the  teachers  of  the  school  gave  a  reception  to 
the  teachers  and  friends  in  attendance.  On  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  evenings  there  were  lectures  by  I'rin.  Mc- 
Ijachlan,  the  conductor,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Fitch.  AH  o( 
the  evening  exercises  were  largely  attended  and  most  thoroughly 
appreciated.  The  institute  was  a  success  in  every  particular, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  each  teacher  returned  to  the  work  with 
renewed  determination  to  excel  in  his  or  her  chosen  profession. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY— First  District 
Geo.  G.  lloYCR,  School  Commissioner 
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The  past  year  has  marked  the  greatest  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  schools  of  the  first  commissioner  district  of  any 
year  since  I  have  been  commissioner.  It  is  due  largely  to  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force.  A  growing  interest 
in  educational  affairs  is  being  manifested.  The  attendance  oiE 
the  fathers  and  mothers  at  the  semi-annual  association  is  a 
marked  feature.  These  people  by  their  willingness  and  readi- 
ness to  discuss  questions  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren— their  sound  common  sense  ideas  on  educational  topics, 
have  been  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  all  teachers. 

There  are  still  some  vexing  problems  to  be  solved.  The  con- 
tract law  is  abused  by  people  who  have  no  school  interest.  There 
are  many  weak  districts  where  this  law  is  of  great  benefit,  but 
its  abuse  should  be  stopped.  As  a  remedy,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  truste<?s  of  all  contracting  districts  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  money  apportioned  to  them  by  the  state. 

There  are  also  many  weak  districts  where  this  law  can  be  of 
no  aid.  The  distance  from  other  districts  is  so  great  as  to  ren- 
der transportation  impracticable.  Some  means  of  assistance  to 
all  such  weak  districts  should  be  devised.  The  plan  which  I 
shall  suggest  has  been  previously  suggested  by  many,  and  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  principle  which  it  involves  I  believe  to  be  wrong, 
viz:  that  the  weaker  districts  are  deserving  of  greater  aid  from 
the  state  than  the  stronger  districts.  It  places  a  premium  upon 
the  weak  district.  But  in  the  absence  of  anything  better  I  would 
recommend  it — that  all  districts  in  the  future  shall  receive  as 
now,  |100  for  every  licensed  teacher  employed  160  days,  and 
every  district  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  |10,000  or  less  shal} 
receive  an  additional  appropriation  of  |50;  every  district  with 
an  assessed  valuation  of  |15,000  or  less,  $40,  and  so  on  in  that 
scale. 

The  teachers  institutes  are  no  longer  a  source  of  dread  to  the 
teachers,  or  an  object  for  derision.  They  are  now  looked  forward 
to  with  pleasure,  because  as  now  conducted  they  are  a  source 
of  great  inspiration  and  aid  to  the  teacher.  Each  succeeding 
institute  is  better  than  the  preceding,  and  the  teachers  now 
realize  that  the  DeiiaHment  is  doing  all  within  its  power  to 
make  the  institute  a  power  for  good  among  the  teaching  force. 
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8T.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY— Second  District 
W.  E.  ANDHEwa,  School  CommiasUmer 
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The  total  number  of  pnpiU  attending  school  during  the  school 
year  ending  July  31, 1897,  as  shown  by  the  trustees'  reports,  waa 
6,830,  and  the  aggregate  days'  attendance  daring  the  same  year 
was  593,860.  For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1898,  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  was  5,o21,  and  the  aggregate  days  of  attendance 
was  604,094.  Tbua  showing  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  309  in 
the  number  of  pupils  and  an  increase  of  10,254  in  the  aggregate 
days'  attendance  during  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1898. 
The  increase  in  attendance  is  due,  without  doubt,  to  the  com- 
pulsory law.  The  truant  officers  in  this  commissioner  district 
are  efficient  and  willing  to  act  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  The 
greatest  difficulty  is  to  get  them  to  visit  the  schools  and  look 
after  the  trnants  without  being  called  upon.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  they  do  not  visit  the  schools,  one  is  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  incur  any  more  expense  than  they  are  actually  obliged 
to  and  in  other  cases  they  do  not  receive  pay  enough  to  pay 
their  expenses  and  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  time  from 
their  business.  The  above  is  not  true  in  regard  to  all  of  the 
truant  officers  in  this  commissioner  district.  Some  of  them  are 
doing  excellent  work,  visiting  each  school  in  their  respective 
towns  at  least  once  each  term  besides  going  whenever  called 
opon.  The  school  aulhorities,  as  a  rule,  are  in  favor  of  the  law 
and  are  enforcing  it. 

The  law  in  reference  to  teaching  physiology  and  hygiene  has 
been  complied  with  in  every  school  in  this  commissioner  district, 
sad  in  a  large  majority  of  the  schools  it  has  been  more  than 
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complied  with.  The  subject  is  better  and  more  thoronghly 
tanght  than  before  and  the  law  ia  all  right. 

The  new  method  of  distributing  the  library  money  is  a  great 
improvement  oyer  the  old  one.  It  has  corrected  the  abuse,  on 
account  of  which  the  change  was  made.  The  greatest  difficulty 
is  that  many  of  the  trustees  do  not  understand  just  what  the 
law  is  and  what  they  must  do  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  library 
money,  and  as  a  conseqaence  there  are  not  as  many  districts  en- 
joying the  advantages  of  it  as  there  ought  to  be.  But  I  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  and  trustees  and  ex- 
plain it  fully  whenever  I  have  an  opportunity  and  am  in  hopes 
to  see  more  of  the  schools  taking  advantage  of  it  daring  this 
school  year. 

School  district  15,  Norfolk,  was  annulled  last  October  and  its 
territory  attached  to  districts  6,  10  and  11,  Norfolk.  School  dis- 
trict 9,  Pierrepont,  has  recently  been  annulled  and  its  territory 
attached  to  districts'  5  and  6,  Pierrepont,  and  to  district  11, 
Rnssell. 

District  2i,  Canton,  has  been  organized  as  a  imion  free  school 
and  placed  under  the  visitation  of  the  regents.  Also  district  1, 
Edwards,  has  been  organized  as  a  union  free  school.  There  is 
being  built  a  very  pleasant  and  modern  school  building  in  the 
district.  The  board  have  added  another  teacher  to  their  num- 
ber. Canton  high  school  and  the  Colton  union  free  school  have 
each  added  another  teacher  to  their  corps  of  teachers.  New 
schoolhooses  are  being  bnilt  in  districts  6,  Norfolk,  and  8, 
Bnssell.  Several  districts  have  repaired  and  reseated  their 
schoolhonses  daring  the  past  year. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY— Third  District 
E.  F.  Mr.DoNALD,  School  Commiaaioner 
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During  the  past  year  the  schools  of  this  commissioner  district 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  ably  conducted,  and  all  teachers 
seemed  anxious  to  do  good  work.  The  trustees  also  showed  a 
willingness  to  co-operate,  and  needed  repairs  have  been  made  in 
about  twenty  school  buildings,  new  seats  have  been  placed  in 
thirty  or  more  schoolhouses  and  four  new  buildings  erected. 
The  percentage  of  normal  graduate  teachers  has  increased,  there 
being  employed  78  out  of  the  195  teachers  of  the  district.  For 
several  years  we  have  been  without  a  training  class,  but  last  year 
one  was  organized  at  the  Massena  high  school  and  good  work  was 
accomplished. 

The  institute  held  in  May  at  Massena  was  pronounced  by  old 
teachers  as  the  best  in  years.  Prof.  Charles  A.  Shaver,  as  con- 
ductor, did  the  most  to  bring  about  this  success.  The  plan  of 
work  was  to  make  the  subject  of  geography  a  specialty  and  thir- 
teen periods  were  given  to  this  study.  Printed  outlines  for  the 
study  of  \oci\]  geography  were  presented  to  each  teacher.  The 
event  of  the  week  was  the  visit  of  deputy  superintendent  D.  E. 
Ainsworth,  who  honored  the  teachers  by  delivering  two  very  able 
addresses.  During  the  institute  a  district  teachers'  association 
was  organizeil.  The  m(H?tings  are  to  be  held  biennially  and  good 
results  are  expected. 

The  compulsory  education  law  has  accomplished  better  results 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  As  a  rule  in  the  graded  school 
districts  truant  officers  have  done  their  work  well  and  attend- 
ance has  been  good.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  town  boards  not 
appropriating  sufficient  compensation  for  the  officers. 

Every  teacher  in  the  district  has  given  instruction  in  physio- 
logy and  hygiene  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  law 
relative  to  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants 
upon  the  human  system,  but  I  fail  to  see  any  material  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  law. 

The  method  of  distributing  library  money  as  now  in  force  is 
working  exceedingly  well.  As  trustees  come  to  better  under- 
stand the  law  they  are  taking  advantage  of  its  provisions  and 
good  libraries  are  being  established  in  many  districts.  If  mapq 
of  the  United  States,  New  York  state  and  the  county  could  be 
purchased  in  the  same  manner  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage. 

Five  districts  are  now  contracting  with  neighboring  ones  for 
the  education  of  their  pupils.  The  law  is  a  great  blessing  to  cer- 
tain localities  where  if  the  weak  districts  were  annulled  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  get  the  children  to  school.  In  all  cases 
where  the  plan  has  been  tried  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 
During  the  present  school  year  one,  and  possibly  more,  districts 
will  be  annulled. 
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SARATOGA   COUNTY— First   Distiiict 
Frank  L.  Smith,  School  Commissioner 
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The  statistics  sbow  a  healtby  condition  of  the  schools  in 
this  commissioner  district.  The  reijorts  of  the  tniBtMs  show 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  attending  school,  but  I  am 
confident  this  is  owing  to  irregularities  in  such  reports.  The 
aggregate  days'  attendance  during  school  year  shows  a  marked 
increase  over  last  year.  There  are  seven  more  teachers  em- 
ployed. 

The  compulsory  law  is  generally  observed  and  is  having  a, 
good  effect  apon  the  schools.  There  are,  however,  some  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  and  these  districts  are  far  below  the  average 
in  attendance  and  efficiency.  Truant  officers  as  a  rule  are  ready 
to  respond  to  all  calls,  although  they  are  poorly  paid.  The 
majority  of  the  tmstees  do  not  worry  themselves  about  enforc- 
ing the  law.  In  my  bamble  opinion  the  responsibility  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  too  much  divided.  Either  the  school 
commissioner  or  trustees  should  be  directly  responsible  for  the 
fnlfillment  of  the  law. 

The  law  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
is  complied  with,  and  is  satisfactory  to  all,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  method  of  distributing  library  money  is  all  right.  The 
money  is  being  used  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  people  in  the 
several  districts  are  taking  more  interest  in  librariiw  than  hereto- 
fore. The  amount  applied  for  last  year  was  far  in  excess  of  that 
of  former  years. 

There  are  no  schools  in  this  district  which  Icwik  advantage 
of  the  cootraot  sjystem  last  year,  but  I  think  there  are  three 
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whicb  will  do  so  this  year.  I  have  taken  conaiderable  pains  to 
perfect  snch  arrangements,  and  shall  watch  the  resnit  very  care- 
fully. Id  niy  opinion  it  is  a  good  law,  and  must  be  of  great 
benefit  to  weak  districts. 

There  have  been  two  new  school  baildings  completed  in 
MechanicTille,  and  one  in  Waterford,  during  the  past  year.  An 
appropriation  of  f40,ft00  bas  alBo  been  voted  for  a  new  school 
bnilding  in  Ballston  8pa,  which  will  probably  be  built  during 
this  school  year. 

The  relations  between  the  teachers  and  commissioner  are 
harmonloDs  and  we  are  trying  to  do  what  we  can  for  the  eleva- 
tion and  instruction  of  the  rising  generation  in  the  first  com- 
missioner district  of  Saratoga  county. 


SABATOGA  COUNTY— Second  District 
John  T.  Bicb,  School  Commissioner 
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The  record  of  the  past  year  in  this  district  ha£  been  one  of 
progress.  A  meeting  of  trustees,  boards  of  education  and  at- 
tendance officers  was  held  at  Corinth  in  October.  Representa- 
tii-^8  of  the  I>e]>aHoient  were  present  and  ex])lained  the  law 
relating  to  libraries,  compulsory  education,  school  law  and 
kindred  topics.  The  meeting  was  helpful  to  all;  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  served  to  particulary  stimulate  the  interest  in  school 
libraries;  more  money  being  raised  for  this  object  than  in  any 
other  commissioner  district  in  the  state.  The  influence  exerted 
with  the  children  in  directing  their  reading  heiiltbful  books  of 
biography,  history,  literature  and  the  sciences  will  make  a  great 
impression  on  their  future  life.     The  local  board  of  education, 
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assisted  by  Prof.  HoUister  and  the  faculty,  entertained  the  visi- 
tors handsomely. 

A  graded  institute  was  held  at  Saratoga  in  December,  under 
the  direction  of  conductor  Stout,  at  which  the  success  attained  at 
the  institute  last  year  was  repeated.  The  schools  of  Saratoga 
were  closed  during  the  session  that  their  teachers  might  attend. 
This  graceful  act  of  the  local  board  was  fully  appreciated  by  the 
teachers  and  other  members  of  the  institute. 

A  delightful  reception  and  banquet  at  the  Worden  hotel  was 
tendered  the  visiting  teachers  by  the  Saratoga  teachers'  associa- 
tion. Superintendent  Skinner,  inspector  Wheelock,  A.  Edson 
Hall  and  other  state  officials  favored  us  with  their  presence. 

The  result  arising  from  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  has  been  benefficial  and  effective,  and  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  become  better  understood  there  is  less  friction. 
At  present  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion paid  to  attendance  oflQcers  in  the  different  towns  which 
should  be  more  evenly  adjusted. 

The  requirements  of  the  law  relating  to  the  study  of  physio- 
logy have  been  complied  with;  in  many  cases  more  time  being 
given  to  the  subject  than  was  required. 

I  note  with  pleasure  the  growing  tendency  among  trustees  to 
make  contracts  with  the  teacher  for  the  entire  year. 

More  weak  districts  are  availing  themselves  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  providing  for  the  instruction  of  their  pupils  in  adjoin- 
ing districts. 

Arbor  day  was  generally  observed  by  appropriate  exercises. 
I  believe  this  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  instilling  in  the  minds 
of  pupils  a  love  for  nature  study. 

The  graded  course  of  study  is  generally  used  by  the  teachers 
and  they  find  it  adds  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  pupils  and 
produces  favorable  results. 

The  officers  of  the  county  agricultural  association  have  estab- 
lished an  "  educational  day "  at  the  annual  county  fair,  and 
county  officials  generously  contribute  money  to  be  awarded  as 
prizee  to  the  boys  and  girls  aspinng  for  oratoriciil  honors.  So 
far  there  have  been  more  entries  than  can  be  provided  for,  the 
contests  being  sharp  and  keen,  establishing  a  high  degree  of 
merit  to  the  prizes  awarded  the  successful  contestant. 

The  work  of  the  union  schools  has  been  eminently  successful, 
qualifying  their  graduates  for  college  and  normal  entrance. 
With  their  enlarged  teaching  force,  better  equipment  and  im- 
proved facilities  they  offer  the  best  system  of  practical  education 
to  be  found. 

Diversity  of  text  books  is  perplexing  to  the  teacher  and  an 
embamsBmcnt  to  the  work.     There  should  be  uniformity,  1 
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suggest  the  rural  districts  adopt  those  of  adjaceut  nnion  schools, 
the  pupils  can  then  progress  Bysteiuatically  aud  more  rapidly. 

A  teachers'  training  cla^s  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
high  school  at  Corinth.  It  has  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  saccess- 
ful  years  of  its  history.  Its  graduates  are  being  sought  for  by 
progressive  trustees  and  they  secure  more  remunerative  compen- 
sation. The  class  has  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  quaiifl- 
cations  and  given  tone  to  the  teaching  profession. 


SOHENiECTADY  COUNTY— Sole  District 
H.  Maynard  Akin,  School  Commi«8ioner 
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During  the  past  year  my  ill  health  prevented  me  from  giving 
that  personal  supervision  to  the  schools  in  this  district  that  I 
desired,  but  by  correspondence  and  by  the  invaluable  aid  ren- 
dered me  by  my  friend  ex-eoinmissioner  John  C.  Weast  I  know 
that  the  schools  have  not  been  neglected.  When  I  compare  the 
schools  of  to  day  with  the  schools  as  they  were  when  I  com- 
menced my  former  term  as  commissioner,  I  can  see  the  great 
progress  made,  and  note  the  improvements  in  buildings,  grounds, 
text  books,  teachers  and  range  of  studies  taught. 

Our  lost  institute  was  a  grand  success.  Mr  Shaver  gave 
general  satisfaction.  His  work  was  practical  and  can  not  fail 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  teachers. 

The  compulsory  education  law  is  working  very  successfully. 
Truant  oflBcers  have  performed  their  duties  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner. 

The  new  law  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  nar- 
cotics and  stimulants  upon  the  human  system  has  been  generally 
complied  with  in  this  commissioner  district.  As  it  is  a  compara-, 
tively  new  study  our  teachers  are  not  quite  so  well  prepared  to 
teach  it  as  they  will  be  in  the  future. 

Tie  preeent  method  of  distribating  library  money  has  st<^ped 
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the  OBiDg  of  the  money  appropriated  for  libraries  for  other  pur- 
posefl.  All  moneys  furnished  by  the  state  and  raised  by  taxation 
upon  the  districts  have  been  exi>ended  as  the  law  and  the  rules 
of  the  department  require.  District  libraries  are  increasing  bnt 
slowly  in  numbers  and  volume,  although  the  present  system  of 
distribution  is  satisfactory  to  school  oRlcern.  The  great  increase 
in  the  namber  of  books  published,  their  cheapness  and  the  large 
increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  "  wiping  out "  of  the  old  district  libraries, 
and  the  same  influence  is  operating  to-diay  in  the  same  direction. 

No  school  districts  within  my  commissioner  district  have  con- 
tracted with  adjoining  districts  for  the  education  of  their  pupils, 
therefore  I  can  not  give  you  any  notes  on  the  results  of  such 
an  arrangement.  If  such  an  arrangement  is  good  for  a  weak 
district,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  consolidate  instead  of  con- 
tracting. 

I  have  done  nothing  during  the  year  in  the  way  of  consolidat- 
ing districts;  on  the. contrary,  I  have  dissoilved  difttrict  14,  Rotter- 
dam, and  from  its  territory  formed  two  districts  which  are  both 
strong  in  number  and  valuation.  A  long  and  seemingly  endless 
factional  fight  was  the  controlling  reason  for  the  division. 


SCHOHARIE  COUNTY— First  District 
S.  E.  Tenkant,  School  CmamiasUmer 
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IDuring  the  year  I  have  visited  nearly  every  school  district  in 
this  oommiBBJoner  dJBtrict,  and  while  jR-rfectioa  does  not  exist  in 
aU  the  districts,  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  a  majority  of  the  districts 
aire  in  a  fairly  healthful  condition.  A  few  of  thy  districts  have 
poor  achooIhouHCB,  but  the  floun'ces  of  these  dii»ti-icts  are  also  poor, 
and  tbey  can  hardly  afford  at  the  present  time  to  assum<e  tte 
inereaaed  cost  and  expense  of  building  new  scboolboasee. 
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The  institute  conducted  by  Prof.  Charles  A.  Shaver  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  teachers  and  the  public  to  be  one  otf  the  most 
thorough,  practical  and  instructive  that  had  ever  been  held  in 
this  district,  and  1  heartily  add  my  own  praise  for  his  ability  and 
earnest  work  in  presenting  the  different  subjects  to  the  insti- 
tute. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  held  five  uniform  examinations 
in  which  133  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examinatioA 
and  4  earned  first  grade  certificates,  47  earncni  aecond  grade 
and  13  obtained  third  grade  certificates,  a  total  of  64,  which 
shows  that  the  teachers  are  endeavoring  to  keep  up  with  the 
spirit  of  the  examinations  and  better  prepare  themselves  for 
their  profession. 

The  compulsory  education  laiw  is  being  generally  enforced 
throughout  the  district,  and  while  it  has  some  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  ignorant  parent,  it  is  generally  commended  by  th^ 
best  element  of  the  district. 

A  teachers  training  class  has  been  established  at  the  Middle- 
burg  academy  and  several  teachers  who  have  had  diflQculty  in 
obtaining  certificates  at  the  uniform  examinations  have  enrolled 
themselves  as  members  of  this  class  and  are  taking  a  thorough 
course. 

There  is  a  greater  demand  for  the  grade  examinations  and 
pupils  from  the  common  school  districts  are  taking  the  regents 
examination  at  the  two  academies  located  in  this  commissionei^ 
district. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  is 
getting  smaller  from  year  to  year,  and  I  can  account  for  it  only 
in  this  fact,  that  their  parents,  failing  to  make  a  prosperous 
living  in  an  agricultural  community,  remove  to  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  to  seek  employment  and  give  their  children  an  appor- 
tunity  to  gain  a  bettor  education  than  can  be  obtained  in  the 
country. 

I  also  regret  to  say  that  the  subject  of  drawing  as  a  subject  to 
be  taught  in  a  common  district  school  is  a  failure.  In  a  great 
many  cases,  the  teacher  can  scarcely  attain  the  required  50  per 
cent  in  the  uniform  examinations,  and  if  the  teacher  is  deficient 
in  this  subject,  how  can  she  teach  it  in  an  intelligent  manner  to 
her  pupils?  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  I  consider  the 
subject  of  drawing  to  be  an  nnnece^^sary  or  ust^less  subject  in 
i\  common  ftchool,  but  mean  to  say,  that  the  tearher  not  fully 
understanding  the  subject  and  not  having  the  appliances  with 
which  to  present  it  to  the  pupil,  makes  a  failure  in  teaching  it. 

As  requested  by  the  Department,  Arbor  day  exorcises  were 
rendered  generally  throughout  the  district. 
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SOHOHARIE  COUNTS'— SiwiOND  District 
Robert  E.  Stbbnbbbg,  School  Commissioner 
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My  efforts  to  enforce  eonipiilHory  attenduBce  are  sustained  by 
truant  oflSccrs  when  a  case  is  broagbt  to  their  attention.  Many 
teachers  show  macti  reticence  in  reporting  cases  of  truaney  aris- 
ing in  their  schools.  While  viHiliiit;  nl-IiouIh  during  tlie  past 
school  year  I  sent  "  first  notices  "  to  52  iliffen-nt  parents,  of  whom 
11  received  a  "second  notice"  and  cif  tlieae  three  were  reiwrted 
to  truant  offliers.  All  leacliers  willingly  aided  me;  hut  few  were 
inclined  to  take  the  initiative.  One  or  two  page.-*  of  notice  blanks 
inserted  in  the  school  register  would  greatly  favilltiite  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law. 

The  school  authortiies  of  this  district  Irj-  to  comply  with  the 
law  relatire  to  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  narcotics  nnd  stimu- 
lants apon  the  human  system.  So  far  as  1  am  able  to  ascertain 
the  required  number  of  lessons  are  given.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  subject  is  better  taught  than  under  the  previous  law.  In 
many  cases  I  believe  time  is  wasted  trying  to  teach  young  chil- 
dren a  subject  which  should  be  left  for  maturer  years. 

The  law  proTiding  for  the  distribution  of  library  money  is 
productive  of  much  improvement  in  the  libraries  of  the  schools 
in  this  district.  Formerly  every  cent  of  the  public  library  money 
was  spent  for  teachers'  wages.  1," nder  the  present  systimi  double 
the  amoant  received  from  the  state  is  used  for  the  purchase  of 
library  books.  This  district  has  raised  f!)!lj.2fi  for  library  pur- 
poses nnder  the  present  law,  and  has  received  |K9.«.59  from  the 
state,  making  a  total  of  11,893.^!)  spent  for  librarr  books  during 
the  yast  six  years.  There  are  within  my  jndisdiction  97  schools 
of  which  62  have  raised  money  for  library  purpo-'es.  .All  school 
trnsteea  interested  in  a  school  library  approve  M  Uu'  \ft-w. 
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I  have  recommended  several  weak  districts  to  contract  with 
adjoiDing  districts;  but,  with  one  exception,  my  advice  has  not 
been  followed.  Last  year  the  trustee  of  one  district  was  author- 
ized by  the  district  meeting  to  contract  with  an  adjoining  union 
free  school  district,  but  the  trustee  finally  hired  a  teacher  and 
continued  the  school  in  hie  home  district.  At  the  last  annual 
school  meeting,  district  5,  town  of  Sharon,  authorized  the  trustee 
to  contract  with  an  adjoining  district.  I  believe  in  this  case  the 
contract  will  be  made.  I  trust  the  experiment  will  give  better 
educational  advantages  at  less  cost  without  unreasonable  incon- 
venience to  the  people. 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY— Sole  District 
J.  L.  Buck,  School  Commissioner 
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Id  the  union  free  schools  of  this  county  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  is  a  success,  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 
coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  being  nearly  identical 
with  the  number  of  such  pupils  living  in  these  districts.  In 
many  of  the  rural  schools  it  is  not  rigidly  enforced,  consequently, 
in  these  districts,  it  amounts  to  but  little.  Attendance  officers, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  understand  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  oft- 
times  irregularities  are  overlooked  because  of  this  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. One  of  the  state  inspectors  recently  met  with  our  town 
attendance  officers  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  their 
duties,  and  it  is  bojied  that  hereafter  these  officers  will  better 
understand  what  is  required  of  tliem.  If  teachers  were  not  bo 
fearful  of  criticism,  and  would  report  absences  more  promptly, 
the  law  would  be  far  more  etllcient  than  at  present. 

Pii/siologj  and  hygiene  is  now  taught  in  every  school  in  this 
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county  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches.  Although  what  is 
known  as  the  "  physiology  law  of  181)(>  "  caused  souu^  perplexity, 
the  trustees  and  teachers  of  this  district  are  conscientiously  en- 
deavoring to  comply  with  all  of  its  requirements.  The  law  made 
it  necessary,  in  every  instance,  to  procure  new  books.  Many 
parents  in  poor  circumstances,  who  had  already  provided  physi- 
ologies for  their  children,  felt  they  could  ill  alYord  to  purchase 
a  second  set,  but  there  was  no  alternative.  The  present  law  has 
been  of  more  benefit  to  publishers  than  to  any  other  class. 

During  the  past  year  all  the  library  money  apportioned  to 
this  county  from  state  funds  has  been  used  in  duplicating  the 
amounts  raised  by  the  different  school  districts  where  moneys 
were  appropriated  for  this  purjwse.  By  this  means  several  of 
our  schools  are  now  furnished  with  su[)plementary  reading  and 
library  books.  The  pi-esent  method  of  distnbuting  state  library 
money  is  an  improvement  on  the  old,  as  at  present  this  fund 
can  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Of  the  130  teachers  now  employe<l,  58  hold  permanent  (»r  re- 
newable certificates.  There  is  an  increased  number  of  applica- 
tions for  admittance  to  the  different  normal  schools  of  the  state, 
while  the  number  attending  teachers  training  classes  is  double 
that  of  former  years.  This  would  indicate  that  in  the  near 
future  fully  one-half  of  our  schools  will  be  taught  by  teachers 
holding  such  certificates. 

Since  my  last  report  ta  brick  school  building  costing  nearly 
f27,000  has  been  erected  in  the  village  of  Watkins  (district  1, 
Dix  and  Reading).  In  its  construction  s]>(M!ial  attention  was 
given  to  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating  the  same.  It  is  pro- 
nounced by  good  judges  a  model  building  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended.  A  tniining  class  consisting  of  thirt(»en 
members  is  now  doing  efficient  work  at  this  school. 

District  12,  Catharine,  has  built  an  additional  room,  and  two 
teachers  are  now  regularly  employed,  instead  of  one,  as  for- 
merly. 

The  academic  department  of  district  .'^0,  Hector,  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  board  of  regents  as  fi  junior  school. 

Joint  district  12,  Enfield,  Tompkins  county,  and  Hector,  Schuy- 
ler county,  also  district  11,  Orange,  have  been  dissolved,  and 
the  parts  thereof  attached  to  adjoining  districts. 

In  closing  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  hereafter  uni- 
form examinations  contain  questions  more  practical  and  less 
technical,  and  that  the  examination  in  drawing  be  so  simplified 
and  shortened  that  it  may  be  taken  in  less  time  than  is  now 
required.  Very  few  candidates  comph^te  this  subject  in  less 
than  a  full  half  dav.  The  t(*achers'  uniform  examination  in 
drawing  should  be  simplified  and  made  shorter. 
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ULrBSES  G.  Stout,  School  Commissioner 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  a  marked  improvement 
io  tbe  schools  of  this  commissioner  district.  The  compulsory 
education  law  is  generally  enforced  and  school  ofQcers,  as  a  rule, 
are  willing  to  see  that  the  pupils  attend  instruction  during  school 
boars.  Although  the  registration  of  pupils  in  this  county  is 
380  less  than  the  registration  of  last  year,  the  total  attendance 
is  26,320  greater  than  the  total  attendance  of  the  year  1896-97. 
This  fact  shows  that  the  compulsory  education  law  is  a  benefit 
to  this  commissioner  district,  and  I  have  failed  to  find  one  per- 
son, whose  opinion  concerning  educational  matters  is  worth  any- 
thing, who  is  not  heaitily  in  favor  of  the  law;  and  during  the 
past  year  the  schools  of  this  county  have  expended  f3,286  more 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1896-97. 

The  laws  regarding  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  have 
be«n  observed  with  proper  regard  for  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  enacted,  and  I  believe  all  of  our  teachers  are  trying  to 
teach  their  pupils  what  effects  stimulants  and  narcotics  havi^ 
on  the  human  system,  and  that  the  best  health  of  the  body  is 
secured  only  by  proper  observance  of  hygienic  laws.  Pupils  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  a  proper  regard  for  schoolroom  venii- 
lation  and  an  erect  carriage  of  the  person  mean  lessons  more 
readily  learned. 

During  the  past  year  the  sum  of  f  629.61  has  been  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  library  books.  This  exceeds  last  year's  ex- 
penditure by  nearly  fl60.  Some  of  our  schools  are  building  up 
good  libraries.  The  new  system  of  the  distribution  of  the  library 
money  offers  very  good  advantages  to  those  districts  desiring 
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the  advaotageB  of  a  achool  library,  and  maoy  districts  have 
availed  themaelTea  of  that  privilege.  The  reason  that  more 
dlstrictB  do  not  apply  for  a  share  of  the  library  moDcy  is  that 
the  law  IB  not  lioderetood  by  the  patroDs  of  our  scbools,  and  at 
the  annual  school  meeting  they  neglect  to  vote  any  money  for 
library  pnrposefi. 

One  of  oar  common  school  districts,  during  the  past  year,  con- 
tracted with  an  adjoining  union  school  district  for  the  instruction 
of  the  pupils  in  the  former  district.  The  plan  gave  general  sat- 
iBfactioD,  and  next  year  I  believe  that  contracts  will  be  made 
with  at  least  three  of  our  common  school  districts. 

Man;  of  the  districts  have  made  marked  improvements  in 
the  furniture  of  their  schools,  and  at  Willard  a  new  school  build- 
ing, coBting  over  |1,500,  is  being  erected.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  Bchoolhouses  in  our  county  after  it  has  been  completed, 
and  the  district  is  justly  entitled  to  be  proud  of  it. 

The  uniform  examinations  are  giving  good  satisfaction,  and 
the  proBpectB  are  that  all  our  schools  will  be  supplied  with 
teachers  holding  certificates.  All  changes  made  in  regulations 
governing  the  uniform  examinations  make  them  more  efficient, 
and  I  believe  they  raise  the  standard  of  our  teachers  and  give 
us  a  better  corps  of  inBtructors. 


BTEUBEN  COUNTY— First  District 
Minor  G.  Foster,  fichool  Commissioner 
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In  sobmitting  this  report  it  gives  nie  pleimure  to  note  the 
prosperons  condition  of  the  schools  in  general  throughout  this 
commiBsioner  district.  The  compulsory  education  law  was  very 
BatiBfactorily  administered  by  the  attendance  ofQccrs  of  the  sev- 
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eral  towns.  One  commitment  was  made.  Tbe  people  generally 
understand  and  are  in  sympathy  with  tbe  law. 

Some  bcLooIb  are  found  not  to  be  living  up  to  tlie  provisions 
of  tbe  pbysiologj  and  bygiene  law.  Notice  being  given  tbe  trus- 
tees of  same  resulted  in  their  compliance.  I  think  that  all  tbe 
schools  in  this  district  are  now  complying  with  this  law. 

A  live  interest  is  being  taken  in  school  libraries  and  they  are 
steadily  increasing  in  volume.  We  are  sure  that  all  money  ap- 
portioned for  this  purpose  is  conscientiously  used.  Common 
school  district  4,  Pulteuey,  was  annulled  and  its  territory  annexed 
to  adjoining  districts.  Two  teachers  training  classes  were  eon- 
dncted  during  the  year.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  graduates  of  these  classes  are  doing  work  vastly  superior 
to  work  done  by  teachers  of  little  experience  who  have  not  had 
this  training. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY— Second  District 
Charles  Staknbr,  School  Commissioner 

(No  report  recelTcd) 


STEUBEN  COUNTY— Third  District 
Charles  Marlatt,  School  Commissioner 
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The  condition  of  tbe  schools  in  this  commissioner  district 
is  steadily  improving.  The  teachers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  seem  to 
be  satisfied  with  present  attainments,  but  are  constantly  striv- 
ing to  do  better  work. 

The  compulsory  school  law  has  been  generally  enforced,  espe- 
cially in  tbe  union  free  school  districts.  With  few  exceptions 
truant  oflQcers  are  efficient  and  willing  to  act  when  called  upon 
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to  do  BO.  TruBtees  of  conimOD  Bchool  distrirts  arc  often  reluc- 
tant to  r^ort  caBes  to  the  truant  officers,  and  teacbcis  dislike 
to  asBume  this  rcspouBibility,  and  so  to  avoid  getting  into  trouble 
all  parties  hesitate  to  do  their  full  duly  in  the  matter. 

I  find  in  my  official  visits  to  the  schools  of  this  district  that 
the  school  authoritiefl  arc  obeying  the  requii'ements  of  the  new 
law  relative  to  the  teaching  of  the  efTects  of  narcotics  and  stim- 
ntants,  but  I  fail  to  find  where  the  subject  is  being  better  tangbt 
than  heretofore. 

The  present  method  of  distributing  library  money  haa  corrected 
the  abuse  by  which  library  money  was  used  for  other  purposes 
than  the  purchase  of  books.  District  libraries  arc  increasing  in 
unmber  and  volume.  During  the  past  two  years  nearly  {1,000 
has  been  raised  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  present  system 
is  conducive  to  better  results  than  heretofore  and  is  satisfactory 
to  school  officers. 

The  subject  of  consolidating  districts  ia  beginning  to  attract 
attention  in  some  places,  and  I  believe  that  the  condition  of 
public  seotiment  will  soon  permit  it  to  be  done.  I  believe  the 
township  system  would  solve  this  matter. 

Tronpeburg  union  school  is  now  under  th<-  sui)ervision  of  the 
regents,  making  five  regents'  schools  in  this  commissioner  dis- 
trict. 


8UPF0IJC  COtJNTY— First  District 
C.  H.  HowBi-L,  School  Commianioncr 
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The  above  table,  compared  with  that  of  the  jtrevious  year, 
ia  pot  in  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  schools  of  this  district. 
The  school  population  of  the  district  has  fallen  ulF  1-8  siucc 
the  census  of  June  36,  1897,  was  taken.  INntwithstandiog  tbis 
37  more  pupils  were  refjisiercd  during  the  yi'ar  ending  July  31. 
1898,  thaji  in  1897,  and  the  excess  of  (i9,6US  days  in  aggregate 
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attendance  is  found  in  favor  of  1898.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  teachers  were  employed,  four  more  than  in  any  former  year 
during  which  I  have  been  school  commissioDer.  They  consti- 
tute a  body  of  as  faithful,  progressive  and  devoted  teachers  as 
can  be  found  in  our  great  state.  To  their  zeal  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  education  is  due  to  a  large  degree  the  excellent  con- 
dition shovro  above. 

The  compulsory  school  law  has  been  quite  effectively  enfoi-ced, 
materially  aiding  in  securing  the  large  increase  in  aggregate  at- 
tendance. During  the  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  commit 
two  to  the  truant  schools,  arrest  three  as  truants  and  prosecute 
four  persons  in  parental  relation. 

A  graded  teachers'  institute  for  the  county  waa  held  at  South- 
ampton, Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  A.  M.  conductor,  during  the  week 
commencing  October  11,  1898,  at  which  327  teachers  registered, 
and  which  was  pronounced  by  them  to  have  been  one  of  the  best 
instituteB  they  ever  attended. 

The  summer  school  for  teachers,  which  was  held  at  Oreen- 
port  during  the  month  of  July,  we  deem  to  be  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  We  were  a  little  disappointed  at  the  number 
in  attendance,  but  we  feel  quite  sure  that  a  much  larger  num- 
ber would  have  attended  but  for  the  trouble  with  Spain.  Prof. 
Bardwell  knows  how  to  conduct  such  an  institute,  and  we  trust 
the  Superintendent  will  remember  us  in  the  summer  of  1899 
and  again  locate  one  of  the  summer  schools  at  Greenport. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY— Skcond  Distkict 
Chablbs  W.  Fordhah,  School  Commissioner 
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The  second  commissioner  district  is  a  healthy  and  growing 
child.  We  employed  14  more  teachers  tins  yaw  than  last  and 
gained  122,163  iQ  aggregate  days'  altendauce. 

Twenty-two  schoolhouses  have  bwu  built  or  revolutionized 
at  a  cost  of  f  150,000  since  I  took  office.    Within  a  month  I  have 
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indorsed  the  plans  for  three  more  that  will  cost  over  (30,000. 
Our  schools  are  well  rentilated,  well  lighted,  welt  seated,  com- 
fortable and  healthful.  At  tirst  I  had  to  "push  things."  Now 
things  pQsh  me.  At  first  I  had  to  go  to  trustees.  Now  trustees 
come  to  me. 

While  we  gladly  encourage  budding  home  talent,  60  per  cent 
of  onr  teachers  are  normals  or  college  graduates,  and  others 
above  the  second  grade  would  carry  it  much  higher. 

Compulsory  education  is  working  wonders.  A  more  benefi- 
cent, far-reaching  law,  in  nij  judgment,  was  never  put  upon 
the  Empire  state's  statute  books.  Lost  week,  in  Huntington,  a 
school  of  eighteen  teachers  and  hundreds  of  pupils,  the  attend- 
ance was  perfect  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  At  half-past  nine  every 
teacher  reports  by  slip  of  pa[>er  the  absentees  to  the  principal. 
At  that  honr  the  truant  oillcer  appears,  takes  the  report  and 
brings  the  absent  ones  or  gives  the  reason  why.  Other  schools 
are  doing  nearly  as  well.  There  are  some  kickers  still  alire,  but 
the  list  of  the  dead  is  growing. 

The  library  law  is  working  well,  but  would  work  better  if  the 
conditions,  the  law  and  mode  of  doing  things  were  so  clearly 
given  in  the  register  from  "A  to  Z "'  that  a  wayfaring  nmn, 
though  a  trustee,  "  need  not  err  therein." 

In  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  the  law  is  obeyed. 
The  results  down  here  are  not  yet  lu  sight.  It  is  not  now  and 
never  was  a  popular  law. 

Many  possible  improvements  have  come  to  ray  mind,  but  the 
suggestions  would  carry  this  ntport  too  far.  I  have  passed  a 
very  pleasant  year. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY— First  District 
John  Z.  Twichkll,  Scftool  CommisaUmcr 
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The  compulsory  education  law  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
In  districts  where  the  law  is  strictly  enforced  the  attendance  at 
school  is  improved  and  many  pupils  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
spending  a  part  of  their  time  on  the  streets  and  lounging  about 
stores  and  shops  are  compelled  to  go  to  school.  The  law  and 
its  enforcement  also  has  a  tendency  to  aw^aken  careless  parents 
to  a  sense  of  duty.  I  believe  the  attendance  oflQcers  should  be 
appointed  by  the  school  commissioners.  As  a  rule  town  boards 
give  the  appointment  to  some  court  officer  or  local  politician 
that  in  too  many  cases  are  entirely  unqualified  for  the  position 
in  many  ways.  They  look  upon  the  appointment  as  compliment- 
ary, as  a  reward  for  some  duty  performed  in  the  service  of  the 
party,  and  hence  are  inclined  to  look  upon  their  duties  as  a  light 
matter.  The  school  authorities  throughout  this  commissioner 
district,  without  an  exception,  have  assisted  very  materially  in 
enforcing  the  law. 

The  teachers  of  this  commissioner  district,  with  the  assistance 
of  school  officers,  are  trying  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
physiology  law.  In  many  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  com- 
ply with  its  provisions  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
pupils  are  without  books  and  the  parents  refuse  to  furnish  them. 
I  know  of  instances  where  this  law  worked  a  great  wrong.  There 
are  pupils  in  most  every  school  that  are  very  backward  in  the 
essential  branches  of  studies,  i.  e.,  arithmetic,  reading,  writing 
and  spelling,  and,  in  fact,  need  all  their  time  to  become  at  all 
passable  in  those  subjects.  To  increase  subjects  on  some  back- 
ward, overgrown  pupil,  before  he  has  mastered,  to  some  degree, 
those  subjects  so  essential  in  life,  is  wrong.  There  are  startling 
and  widely  know'ii  examples  of  bad  results  from  the  present 
method  of  teaching  the  subject. 

Nearly  all  the  schools  in  this  commissioner  district  have  taken 
up  the  grade  w^ork  and  it  is  becoming  more  satisfactory  than  ever 
before.  About  15  diplomas  and  several  hundred  pass  cards 
have  been  issued.  The  work  tends  to  greater  interest,  thorough- 
ness and  enthusiasm  in  the  schools,  and,  when  carried  out  by 
successful  teachers,  increases  the  value  of  the  work,  taken  from 
either  the  quality  of  the  work  accomplished  or  the  inspiration 
given  the  pupils  for  a  higher  and  broader  education.  We  are 
now  preparing  for  a  graded  institute  that  will  be  held  at  Lib- 
erty, commencing  October  31,  with  Charles  A.  Shaver,  of  Water- 
town,  conductor.  This  will  be  the  second  institute  of  this  kind 
held  in  the  county.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  commission- 
ers to  bring  the  schools  and  teachers  into  closer  touch  with  one 
another. 

There  is  a  healthy  professional  spirit  among  the  teachers  of 
this  district,  and  school  officers  and  patrons  deserve  much  credit 
for  the  interest  they  are  taking  in  school  affairs. 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY— Second  District 
M.  H.  Wright,  School  Commisaioner 
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There  have  been  many  steps  taJten  in  a  forward  direction  in 
this  district  in  the  past  year.  District  2,  Rockland,  "iins  bocuiiie 
a  union  free  school,  making  the  second  one  in  the  commiBsioncr 
district.  The  school  building  in  tbis  district  is  beiug  refitted 
and  refaniished  and  heated  by  steam.  Districts  G  and  7,  Ciilli- 
coon,  have  pat  in  extra  teachers,  as  lias  also  districts  1  and  12. 
Liberty,  Many  new  buildings  hiive  been  put  up  and  niiiny  others 
repaired. 

A  Bummer  school  was  conducted  nt  Roaooo  by  Prof.  E.  A. 
Fuller,  principal  of  the  school  nt  that  place.  The  school  was 
well  attended  and  very  succeesful, 

Teachersof  this  district  a  i-e  working  haid  and  lliefailuri's  to  pass 
the  examinations  arc  few  coniparod  willi  those  of  a  few  years 
ago.  Onr  joint  institute,  held  at  Honticello,  and  conducted  by 
Prof.  Btoat,  was  a  perfect  success. 

The  compnlsorj-  education  law  has  put  many  children  into 
the  schools  that  would  otherwise  be  uiion  thi;  streets.  Truant 
otBcers  need  to  be  better  paid.  Al  present  the  town  boards 
allow  them  so  little  that  they  cannot  afford  to  leave  home. 

The  physiology  law  is  much  better  in  the  jiresent  form.  Teach- 
ers are  not  tied  down  so  much  and  enter  inio  the  teaching  of  the 
sabject  with  more  spirit. 

My  impression  is  that  the  Department  has  hedged  the  school 
libraries  with  too  much  red  tape.  Trustees  are  afraid  to  apply 
for  funds  lest  they  get  into  li'ouble  submittiTig  their  report.  It 
would  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  leave  the  nialler  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  school  comin 
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TIOGA  OOUNTT— SoLB  Distbiot 
Oboab  ORANona,  School  Commissioner 
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Tbe  whole  number  of  differeot  pereonB  employed  aa  teacbera 
was  251,  of  whicb  the  service  of  176  was  continued  during  the 
year  in  the  same  diatricta.  Of  tbe  former  number,  state  certifi- 
cates were  held  by  9,  college  graduate  certiflcatee  by  5,  normal 
diplomat  by  20,  first  grade  certificates  by  29,  training  class  cer- 
tificates by  51,  second  grade  certificates  by  105,  third  grade  by 
15,  temporary  licenses  by  6,  and  11  licenses  granted  by  local 
authority  continued  in  force  in  the  village  of  Owego. 

The  number  of  schools  in  session  during  tbe  legal  term  of  160 
days  only  was  74,  during  periods  less  than  tbe  legal  term  3,  and 
tbe  remainlDg  were  open  during  terms  varying  from  160  to  200 
daya.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  4,203,  of  which  number 
2,553  were  in  13  villages  with  92  teachers  whose  salaries 
amounted  to  $38,836.50;  the  remaining  1,650  were  in  132  rural 
districts  witb  132  teachers  to  whom  salaries  aggregating 
126,502.68  were  paid.  The  total  expended  for  teachers'  wages 
was  $65,339.18,  which  was  an  increase  of  |1,207.18  over  that  of 
last  year.  One-half  the  number  of  district  schools  of  one  de- 
partment each  held  open  during  the  year  would  have  accom- 
modated all  the  ])iip]ls  attending  them,  with  25  pupils  for  each 
teacher,  this  number  being  less  than  that  for  each  teacher  in 
the  village  schools. 

The  number  of  answer  papers  in  each  subject  Biibraitted  in 
the  uniform  examinations  during  the  year,  with  the  number 
standing  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  is  shown  as  follows: 
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First  grade : 

arithmetic 24-11 

orthography 21-17 

physiology 25-11 

current  topics 28-15 

algebra 20-1 1 

scmool  law 30-7 

geegraphj 17-11 

composition 1 7-17 

Second  and  third  grades; : 

arithmetic 151-87 

orthography 120-103 

physiology 143-98 

corrent  topics 78-42 

school  law 146-69 

geography 148-72 

composition 129-110 


methods 15-14 

drawing 13-2 

bookkeeping 13-8 

grammar 21-16 

penmanship 17-13 

civics 28-13 

history 19-7 

physics 14-5 


methods 70-58 

drawing 86-20 

grammar 182-98 

penmanship ...    147-129 

civics 121-25 

history    147-34 


The  number  of  academy  graduates  was  49,  and  the  number 
of  preliminary  regents  certificates  earned  during  the  year  was 
125.  An  academic  department  will  be  organized  in  the  uni(»n 
school  at  Tioga  Center  the  coming  year. 

The  number  of  grade  certificates  issued  to  pu[uls  was  904,  and 
15  ninth  grade  testimonials. 

Of  the  27  persons  taking  the  course  in  training  classes,  24  re- 
ceived training  class  certificates. 

The  snggestion  is  offered  to  the  Superintendent  that  drawing 
certificates  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  vocal  music  certificates 
for  the  apportionment  of  a  district  quota;  also  that  all  candi- 
dates for  teachers'  certificates  be  n^cjuired  to  indicate  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  in  the  examinaticm  in  orthography  by  means 
of  diacritical  marks  and  acquire  a  standing  in  phonics. 

The  Grove  school  building  in  Waverly  has  been  enlarged  and 
furnished  at  a  cost  of  |2,157.59.  The  nnnoval  of  the  library  to 
the  first  floor  of  the  high  school,  with  entrance  to  same  from  the 
ontside^  affords  additional  convenience  at  an  expense  of  |300. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  school,  as  sliown  by  trustees' 
reports,  has  diminished  8^  per  cent  from  tbat  of  last  year,  but 
the  average  daily  attendance  has  diminished  but  slightly  over 
1  per  cent.  No  instance  has  been  n»i)orted  where  attendance 
officers  have  failed  to  respond  when  their  services  have  been 
needed.  These  officers  generally  have  been  active  and  efficient. 
No  criticism  has  been  offered  by  school  olTicers  on  the  operation 
of  the  compulsory  law. 

The  law  relating  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene 

24 
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has  been  generally  obserred.  Ae  to  the  instruction  given  under 
the  present  law,  compared  with  that  formerly  in  force,  the  opin- 
ions of  teachers  vary.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  this  subject 
is  better  tanght  under  the  law  aa  It  now  exists  than  under  the 
former  law,  while  others  maintain  that  it  is  not. 

The  number  of  volumes  added  to  school  libraries  was  Gfl6  at 
an  expense  of  |1,098.72.  Appai^tus  to  the  value  of  1332.56  was 
also  purchased.  The  present  method  of  distributing  library 
money  is  satisfactory,  and  none  is  diverted  to  the  use  of  other 
objects. 

Contracts  were  made  by  five  school  districts  with  adjoining 
districts  for  the  iustraotiun  of  pupils.  Three  of  these  discon- 
tinued this  arrangement  on  the  expiration  of  their  contracts. 
Bad  roads  and  long  distances  to  be  traveled  have  much  to  do 
in  making  this  plan  of  consolidation  unsatisfactory.  It  is  sug- 
gested only  in  districts  favorably  located  for  this  purpose.  No 
method  of  consolidation  will  prove  generally  practical  in  country 
districts  unless  the  problem  of  transportation  is  satisfactorily 
solved, 


TOMPKINS  OOUNTY— First  District 
Minor  McDanibls,  School  Commissioner 
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While  1  have  no  great  changes  to  report,  I  think  that  there 
is  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  our  schools. 

The  compulsory  attendance  law  is  a  decided  success.  Tru- 
ant officers  are,  as  a  rule,  efficient  and  willing  to  do  their  duty 
when  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  school  authorities,  as  a  rule,  do 
their  duty  toward  the  enforcement  of  it. 

The  new  law  relative  to  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  upon  the  hiitnan  systrm  is  no  iniprovemont 
whatever  over  the  old  law.    Physiology  and  hygiene  is  and  has 
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been  sacceufallj  taaglit  id  this  count;  and  I  think  tlironghoat 
the  Btate. 

The  evil  of  ueing  library  money  for  otber  purposes  tbaa  the 
porchase  of  books  haa  been  corrected  by  thn  new  method  of  dis- 
tribating  such  tnnds.  Libraries  ure  inciTusing  in  number  aud 
ID  Totame  and  the  present  system  of  distributing  such  fuuds  Is 
conducive  to  better  results  and  is  sutisfiictory  to  st^hoot  ofBcers. 

I  have  several  districts  in  my  commissioner  dinlrict  that  con- 
tract with  city  schools,  village  schools  and  adjoining  districts 
for  the  edncation  of  their  pupils.  Tliis  is  very  successful  in  weak 
districts  and  should  be  eucouriiged.  lluny  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  preferable  to  the  dissolution  of  sncli  districts,  for,  in  time, 
they  argue,  that  these  weak  districts  are  apt  to  be  enlarged 
by  transient  pupils.  1  have  disBolved  one  district  and  ho])e  to 
get  the  cooperation  of  the  commissioner  of  Tioga  county  to  dis- 
solve another,  a  joint  district  in  the  townn  of  Spencer  and  Danby. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY— Second  Distkiut 
Grant  H.  Halsey,  School  Cammiasioner 
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In  Bobmitting  my  second  aiinnal  report  I  wish  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  disregard  into  wliirli  tli(>  conipnlsory  edncation 
law  is  falling  in  the  rural  districts.  In  my  opinion  a  snccessful 
operation  of  this  law  can  not  be  obtained  ondrely  through  the 
local  otBcials.  TJiere  exiwtH  (oo  niiiny  iilaiisible  re.nsoutt  why 
teachers  do  not  wish  to  keep  thcinselvea  and  the  district  in  ii 
continual  broil  over  report ing  every  case  of  truancy  to  the 
proper  aathority.  There  exist  ton  many  loeal  prejndii-e«  and 
minor  political  reasons  in  many  towns  for  the  town  truant  ofii- 
cera  to  make  effective  as  I  hey  sbould  be  the  provixionx  of  the 
act.  I  believe  that  a  more  certain  and  effective  manner  of  en- 
forcing this  act  would  be  by  ivitliholding  from  districts  failing 
to  enforce  its  provisions  (heir  public  money  as  provided  in  the 
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has  been  generally  observed.  As  to  the  instruction  given  under 
the  present  law,  compared  with  that  formerly  in  force,  tlie  opin- 
ions of  teachers  vary.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  this  subject 
is  better  taaght  under  tbe  law  as  it  now  exists  than  under  the 
former  law,  while  others  maintain  that  it  is  not. 

The  number  of  volumes  added  to  school  libraries  was  C66  at 
an  expense  of  |1,098.72.  Apparatus  to  the  value  of  1332.56  was 
also  purchased.  The  present  method  of  distributing  library 
money  is  satisfactory,  and  none  is  diverted  to  the  use  of  other 
objects. 

Contracts  were  made  by  five  school  districts  with  adjoining 
districts  for  the  iustruotion  of  pupils.  Three  of  these  discon- 
tinued this  arrangement  on  the  expiration  of  their  contracts. 
Bad  roads  and  long  distances  to  be  traveled  have  much  to  do 
in  making  this  plan  of  consolidation  unsatisfactory.  It  is  sug- 
gested only  in  districts  favorably  located  for  this  purpose.  No 
method  of  consolidation  will  prove  generally  practical  in  country 
districts  unless  the  problem  of  transportation  is  satisfactorily 
solved. 


TOMPKINS  OOUNTY— First  District 
Minor  McDanibls,  School  Commissioner 
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While  I  have  no  great  changes  to  report,  I  think  that  there 
la  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  our  schools. 

The  compulsory  attendance  law  is  a  decided  success.  Tru- 
ant officers  are,  as  a  rule,  efficient  and  willing  to  do  their  duty 
when  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  school  authorities,  as  a  rule,  do 
their  duty  toward  the  enforcement  of  it. 

The  new  law  relative  to  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system  is  no  improvement 
whatever  over  the  old  law.     Physiology  and  hygiene  is  and  has 
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been  BOCceMfolly  tanglit  in  this  county  and  I  think  tlironghoat 
the  Btate. 

The  evil  of  nuDg  library  money  for  ntbcr  purposes  tban  the 
purchase  of  books  has  been  corrected  by  the  new  method  of  dis- 
tributing BQch  fands.  Libraries  ni-e  increasini;  in  number  and 
ID  Tolome  and  the  present  system  of  distributing  such  funds  is 
coDducive  to  better  results  and  is  satisfactory  to  school  officers. 

I  have  several  districts  in  my  commissioner  district  that  con- 
tract with  city  schools,  villuge  echools  and  adjoining  districts 
for  the  education  of  their  pupils.  This  is  very  successful  in  weak 
districts  and  should  be  encouraged.  Uany  m^om  to  think  that 
it  is  preferable  to  the  dissolution  of  such  districts,  for,  in  time, 
they  argne,  that  these  weak  districtn  are  apt  to  be  enlarged 
by  transient  pupils.  I  have  dissolved  one  district  and  ho|ie  to 
(fet  the  cooperation  of  the  commissioner  of  Tioga  county  to  dis- 
solve another,  a  joint  district  in  the  towns  of  SiH>ncer  and  Danby. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY— Second  Distuict 
Ghant  n.  Hai-sbv,  School  Commiaswner 
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In  submitting  my  second  nnnnal  rejiorl  I  wish  to  diaw  Rt- 
tenti(m  to  the  disregard  into  wliich  the  coiiipulBory  education 
law  is  falling  in  the  rural  districts.  In  my  ojiiiiion  a  successful 
operation  of  this  law  can  not  he  obtained  entirely  ttirough  the 
local  officials.  There  e.\isl«  loo  uian.v  plausible  reasons  why 
teachers  do  not  wish  io  keep  themselves  and  the  district  in  a 
continual  broil  over  rejiorting  every  case  of  fruaner  Io  the 
proper  authority.  There  exist  too  mnny  local  prejudices  and 
minor  political  reasons  in  many  towns  for  the  town  triiairt  offi- 
cers to  make  effective  as  they  should  be  the  jirovisiouM  of  the 
act.  I  believe  that  a  more  certain  and  effective  manner  of  en- 
forcing this  act  would  be  hv  withholding  from  districts  failing 
to  enforce  its  provisions  their  public  money  as  provided  in  the 
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act.  It  IB  my  opinion  that  should  an;  district  lose  its  public 
money  on  this  account  every  taxpayer  of  not  only  that  district 
bat  all  the  surrounding  districts  would  be  a  truant  officer  free  of 
all  charge. 

I  have  made  a  careful  observation  of  the  manner  in  which 
physiology  and  hygiene  has  been  taught  in  the  schools.  1  be- 
lieve that  this  branch  is  more  thoroughly  and  better  taught 
than  in  former  years;  that  school  teachers  and  school  ofQcers 
generally  attempt  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  law.  In 
my  opinion  the  law  concerning  the  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  is  a  wise  and  just  enactment. 

Our  common  school  district  libraries  in  many  of  our  schools 
are  matters  of  pride  and  interest  to  pupils,  teachers  and 
patrons.  It  is  now  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  to  find  a 
district  which  is  not  provided  with  at  least  the  beginning  of  a 
library.  Many  districts  raise  more  money  for  their  libraries  than 
can  be  duplicated  by  the  state,  and  many  other  districts  receive 
no  library  funds  from  the  state  for  the  reason  that  the  state 
funds  are  exhausted  before  they  in  their  order  are  reached. 
There  has  never  been  to  my  knowledge  any  wilful  attempt 
on  the  part  of  district  officers  to  divert  the  library  funds  from 
tbeir  legitimate  channels. 

During  the  past  year  four  districts  contracted  wit"h  adjoining 
districts  for  the  instruction  of  their  pupils.  This  arrangement  has 
been  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  By  virtue  of  such 
contracts  the  necessity  of  consolidating  districts  has  been 
obviated  and  will,  I  trust,  so  remain  the  year  to  come. 


TtliSTER  COUNTY— FirsT  Distbiot 
Charles  Clum,  School  Commis»ioiner 
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The  oiforcement  of  the  compulsory  law  in  the  naioD  free 
BcboolB  and  some  of  the  towns  of  this  district  has  been  attended 
with  good  results.  We  show  an  increase  in  registration  of  569 
papilB  and  an  increase  in  agfrregate  nttendnnce  of  55,941  days 
over  last  year.  I  find  a  lack  of  interost  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  town  officials  and  trustees  in  the  matter  of  apjKiinting  at- 
tendance officers  for  the  rural  schools  and  insisting  on  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law,  I  think  if  one  of  the  state  inspectors 
coold  spend  a  few  days  with  us  it  would  be  beneficial. 

Physiology  and  byfc'ene  have  been  taught  better  durinp;  the 
past  year  than  heretofore.  The  teachers  in  some  of  our  schools 
are  obliged  to  teach  physioloj^y  orally  as  the  pupils  are  not 
supplied  with  the  necessary  text  books.  I  think  a  provision 
sbonld  be  made  in  the  school  law  whereby  indigent  pupils  could 
be  SDppIied  with  text  books  at  the  expense  of  the  town  in  which 
they  are  compelled  to  attend  school. 

Tbe  interest  in  school  libraries  is  slightly  on  the  increase  in 
tbiB  district.  Trustees  have  been  more  careful  during  the  past 
year  in  makin;;  selections  of  books  and  more  prompt  in  making 
a  complete  report  of  the  expenditures  of  library  money.  We 
still  hare  an  unexpended  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
treasurer  which  we  hope  will  be  used  up  during  the  next  school 
year.  The  present  Ryatem  of  distributing  library  money  is  satis- 
factory and  I  do  not  think  can  be  improved  upon. 


ULSTER  COUNTY— Skcond  Disthict 
MiLLAED  W.  Baldwin,  School  Commiasioncr 
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The  compulaory  education  law  has  increased  the  daily  attend- 
ance in  this  district.  Truant  officers  have  been  willing  to  en- 
force the  law  when  called  upon.  The  difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
law  is  the  failure  of  school  officers  to  report  truants.  On  the 
whole  the  law  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  this  district. 

I  fail  to  detect  any  great  change  in  the  teaching  of  physiology 
and  hygiene  since  the  new  law  went  into  operation.  The  only 
benefit  being  in  the  fact  that  more  pupils  are  supplied  with  text 
books. 

Much  interest  is  shown  in  building  up  the  school  libraries. 
The  pupils  are  becoming  interested  in  the  new  books.  Teachers 
have  shown  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  books.  I  fear  the 
many  reports  required  from  the  trustees  regarding  the  library 
money  may  discourage  the  work  along  this  line. 


ULSTER  COUNTY— Third  District 
Charles  SrrzBR,  School  Commitsioner 
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The  trustees'  reports  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1897, 
show  an  aggregate  attendance  for  this  commissioner  district  of 
485,342.  The  reports  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1898,  show 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  612,000.  The  number  of  children 
of  school  age  residing  in  this  commissioner  district  July  31,  1898, 
was  271  less  than  the  number  reported  for  the  year  ending  July 
31,  1897.  I  cannot  account  for  the  decreased  number  of  chil- 
dren, but  the  increase  in  the  attendance  is,  iu  my  opinion,  due 
entirely  to  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  Although  the  law 
is  faulty  in  several  respects,  I  believe  it  has  done  niiich  good 
and  that  it  should  be  enforced  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  ever 
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has  been.  The  fear  entertaiued  by  many  that  public  sentiment 
will  react  against  the  hiw  if  an  attempt  to  rigidly  enforce  it  is 
made  has  no  foundation.  Tlie  intelligent  portion  of  every  com- 
munity will  sustain  every  honest  effort  to  enforce  the  law.  The 
greatest  hindrance  to  its  successful  operation  is  the  present 
method  of  appointing  attendance  ofticers.  Town  boards  seem 
unwilling  to  api>oint  good  officers,  regardless  of  their  political 
affiliations,  but  feel  bound  to  take  care  of  their  political  friends. 
The  result  is  a  large  perc(?ntage  of  attendance  officers  who  seem 
to  look  upon  the  com])ulsory  education  law  as  merely  a  scheme 
to  give  them  an  office.  In  the  towns  of  Hardenburgh  and  Wa- 
warsing  an  honest  effort  was  made  to  enforce  the  law.  The  re- 
sult is  apparent.  Of  the  20,G5S  days  of  increased  attendance 
for  the  seven  towns  composing  this  commissioner  district,  19,234 
days  are  to  be  credited  to  those  two  towns,  leaving  an  increase 
of  but  7,424  days  for  the  remaining  five  towns.  I  believe  that  a 
majority  of  the  attendance  officers  have  tried  to  do  the  work 
that  they  are  supposed  to  do,  and  some  of  them  have  done  re- 
markably well. 

My  observation  tells  me  that  more  work  in  the  teaching  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  is  done  than  the  law  requires,  and  that 
all  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  subject  that  its  importance  de- 
mands. 

Our  district  libniries  are  steadily  growing  under  the  excellent 
system  of  apportioning  library  money  instituted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The  regulations  prevent  the  use 
of  the  money  for  any  other  [)ur])08e  than  that  for  which  it  is 
intended,  and  insure  the  purcliaK<^  of  good  books. 

None  of  our  school  districts  have  contracted  with  other  dis- 
tricts for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  though  I  believe  it 
woald  be  to  the  advantage  of  s<»veral  of  them  to  do  so.  During 
the  past  year  I  have  dissolved  three  school  districts  and  annexed 
their  territory  to  adjoining  districts. 

The  institute  for  this  district  was  held  at  riioenieia.  The  work 
of  conductor  Charles  A.  Shaver  and  his  assistants  was  excellent, 
and  the  institute  was  universally  vot<»d  one  of  the  best  ever  held 
in  this  commissioner  district. 
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WAREEN  OOUNTY— FiBBT  District 
BoxiD  G.  Tdttlb,  School  CommisaUmer 
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In  1894  the  average  daily  attendance  was  B1.8  per  cent  ot  the 
enrollment;  in  1898  it  has  been  64.1  per  cent;  a  gain  of  23  per 
cent.  Were  the  comparison  to  be  made  for  that  part  of  the 
year  only  to  which  the  compulsory  law  applies,  the  gain  would 
be  still  more  apparent;  the  months  of  September  and  June  lower 
the  year's  record  of  average  attendance  in  a  marked  degree.  At 
a  school  visited  yesterday,  3  pupils  were  in  attendance  where 
there  should  have  been  15.  In  localities  where  no  private 
schools  are  maintnined  there  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason 
why  the  law  should  not  apply  to  the  entire  time  during  which 
the  public  schools  are  in  session. 

No  disposition  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  school  authorities 
to  evade  the  present  law  relative  to  the  teaching  of  physiology 
and  hygiene  has  been  observed.  Pupils  pass  the  grade,  and 
teachers  the  iinifonn  examinations,  in  that  subject,  with  little 
difficulty,  and  It  is  apparently  taught  as  thoroughly  as  are  other 
branches. 

The  present  method  of  distributing  library  money  is  unques- 
tionably conducive  to  better  results  than  was  the  former  one. 
Hchool  ofliccrs  find  it  somewhat  troublesome,  and  are  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  the  generous  offers  made  by  the  state,  bnt 
as  they  befome  more  accustomed  to  the  plan  it  is  hoped  that  all 
available  library  money  will  be  expended  every  year. 

No  districts  have  contracted  with  adjoining  ones  for  the  edu- 
cation of  tlieir  pupils.  It  is  difficult  to  account,  in  every  in- 
stance, for  the  existing  prejudice  against  this  method  of  solving 
the  rural  school  problem. 

District  5,  Hadley,  Saratoga  county,  employing  two  teachers. 
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and  diBtrict  1,  Luzerne,  Warren  couuty,  employing  three  teach- 
ers, have  clasped  hands  across  the  Hudson,  and  are  organized 
for  fatnre  work  as  union  school  district  1,  Luzerne.  District  3, 
Caldwell — the  nillview  district — built  an  additional  room  during 
the  early  part  of  the  school  year,  and  employed  an  additional 
teacher  for  the  winter  and  spring  terms.  No  other  changes 
worthy  of  being  noted  here  have  taken  place  in  this  commissioner 
district. 


WAEflBN  COUNTY— Sbcond  Dibteiot 
F.  W.  Alldn,  School  Commiaaioner 
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There  haB  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  attendance 
during  the  past  year,  which,  1  believe,  is  to  be  attributed  mainly 
to  a  better  understanding  and  a  general  desire  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  law. 

Diatrict  7,  Bolton,  contracted  with  an  adjoining  district  for 
the  education  of  its  pupils  during  the  past  year.  In  a  financial 
way  the  result  was  entirely  satisfactory,  but  the  attendance  was 
not  what  it  abould  have  been.  A  similar  contract  has  been  made 
for  the  coming  year,  and  a  team  engaged  to  transport  the  pupils 
to  and  from  the  school.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a  full 
attendance  for  both  districts. 

District  10,  Warrensburg,  has  been  annulled  and  its  territory 
annexed  to  districts  1  and  6  of  the  same  town.  The  prospect  is 
that  at  least  three  other  districts  will  be  annulled  during  the 
coming  year. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY— Fikst  District 
W.  H.  Dbnnib,  School  Commisaioner 
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The  schools  in  thia  commiseioner  district  are  Bteadily  pro- 
gressing. District  6,  Ft  Edward,  12,  tireenwicb  and  3,  Eastoii, 
have  each  undergone  quite  extensive  repairs,  much  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  comniiasioner  and  all  interested.  Each  year  ve 
add  three  or  four  to  our  list  of  repaired,  but  we  are  still  anxious 
to  see  some  few  others  repaired  or  replaced  with  new  buildings. 
District  12,  the  graded  school  of  Salciu,  has  raised  the  standard 
for  graduation,  and  also  requires  higher  qualifications  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  teacher.  Trustees  generally  are  writing  for  good 
teachers  rather  than  for  cheap  ones,  though  occasionally  the 
matter  of  low  wages  is  the  main  object  of  considemtion.  The 
normal  graduate  is  in  great  demand  in  this  district  and  oar 
supply  is  gradually  increasing.  All  vacancies  in  our  graded 
schools  arc  now  beiug  filled  with  the  normal  or  first  grade 
teacher.  Many  teachers,  seeing  the  tendencies  in  this  direction, 
are  striving  to  possess  either  the  normal  diplomas  or  the  first 
grade  certificate,  with  some  working  for  the  state  certificate. 
With  this  state  of  affairs,  and  with  the  earoeetness  and  zeal,  as 
shown  by  a  large  majority  of  our  teachers,  progress  is  assured. 

Since  the  creation  of  a  town  attendance  officer  the  compulsory 
law  has  been  more  effective,  and  too,  has  relieved  the  trustee 
of  many  unpleasant  duties.  The  truant  officers  are,  as  a  rule, 
efficient  and  willing,  when  called  upon,  to  face  all  duties,  though 
I  feel  that  some  are  restricted  by  their  town  board  rather  more 
than  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  law. 

Our  library  fund  is  still  accumulating  in  the  county  treasury, 
though  nearly  fSSO  was  expended  during  the  year  in  this  district 
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for  library  imrjjoscs,  of  wliicli  iiiiioiiiit  |211.T2  was  ap])!iod  for 
and  received  from  state  fund.  1  feel  tliat  mucli  good  would 
be  accomplished  if  a  suitable  si-ho«l  library  could  be  ])laced  in 
every  district;  and  wliile  tbere  B<'em8  to  be  a  growing  interest 
in  that  direction  among  our  di»lri(itn,  I  fwl  that  it  could  be 
greatly  increased  and  much  more  could  be  accomplisbed  if  the 
law  clothed  the  trustee  with  the  |)ower  to  expend  and  raise 
by  tax  not  to  exceed  f  10  in  common  school  districts  for  library 
purposes.  He  has  power  to  purchase  apparatus,  maps,  globes, 
etc.     Why  not  library  books? 


WASHINGTON  COXINTY—Second  DiSTnicT 
Myka  L.  Inoalsre,  ,Si'!hool  Comwiisaioner 
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The  compulsory  law  has  been  very  generally  enforced  in  the 
districts  comprising  the  second  ilistriet,  Wawhington  ciiunly.  As 
yet,  however,  llie  law  has  not  secui'cd  the  desired  results  in  all 
the  towns.  Two  towns  iiave  with  difficulty  tilled  the  appoint- 
ment of  attendance  officer.  Public  sentiment,  however,  is  slowly 
being  won  over  to  the  advantiiRes  to  be  derived  from  the  en- 
forcement of  this  law.  Capable  and  efficient  atlcndaiice  otBcers 
as  a  rule,  have  been  appointed,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  arc 
willing  to  aid  when  called  upon.  The  altitude  of  school  authori- 
ties is  divided.  All  have  nnt  yet  arrayed  themselves  cordially 
upon  the  side  of  the  law. 

School  authorities  are  universally  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  relative  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene.     Many  districts  have  provided  books  for  the  pupils  use- 
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In  the  majority  of  districts  more  than  the  required  time  is  given 
to  the  stndy  of  this  subject. 

Under  the  new  system  of  distributing  the  library  money  it  is 
being  applied  strictly  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  set  apart. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  system  is  rather  cumbersome,  school 
trustees  accept  of  its  adTantages  rather  slowly.  A  few  libraries 
are  put  in  each  year  and  some  progress  is  being  made. 

District  17,  Hebron,  contracted  with  district  5,  Hartford,  for 
the  education  of  its  children  during  the  past  year.  District  17, 
Hebron,  registered  five  pupils,  and  each  morning  the  pupils  of 
said  school  were  carried  to  district  5.  One  of  the  older  pupils 
furnishing  a  horse  and  driving  the  same.  The  plan  was  very 
satisfactory  and  the  district  will  again  avail  itself  of  the  advant- 
ages of  this  law. 


WAYNE  COUNTY— FinsT  District 
Sahddl  Cobad,  School  Commissioner 
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The  compulsory  law,  while  not  strictly  enforced,  has  never- 
theless produced  a  marked  increase  in  school  attendance.  A 
comparison  of  the  attendance  of  this  year  with  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  shuws,  that  while  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  302 
li'ss,  the  aggregate  attendance  was  3,1^3  greater.  Public  senti- 
ment is  generally  favorable  to  the  law  and  but  little  trouble  is 
experienced  in  its  enforcement,  except  in  occasional  cases  where 
parents  need  the  help  of  children  upon  the  farm.  This  is  appli- 
cable only  to  those  children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  years. 
If  the  80  days  attendance  required  of  this  class  could  begin 
Nov.  1  instead  of  Oct.  1,  there  would  be  liltle  trouble  in  this 
Jocality  Jn  enforcing  the  law. 
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Physiology  and  bygicue,  uiidcr  the  provisions  of  the  new  law, 
with  itB  penalty  for  non-observance,  is  being  more  thoroughly 
tanght  than  before.  There  is  a  general  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  teachers  in  the  requirements  of  the  law.  I  think,  as 
a  rule,  more  instruction  is  given  than  the  law  enjoins  or  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  subject  really  demands. 

The  present  method  of  distributing  library  money  amoug  the 
school  districts  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  system  for- 
mally in  vogue.  The  perversion  of  this  fund  has  been  stopped. 
However  the  requirements  of  the  law  do  not  seem  to  be  generally 
understood  by  school  authorities,  hence  the  comparatively  few 
districts  that  secure  aid  from  the  state.  I  have  do  doubt  but 
that  a  better  understanding  of  the  liberal  offer  of  the  state 
toward  the  building  up  of  school  libraries,  will  result  in  their 
general  establishment. 

I  have  experienced  some  trouble  in  securing  teachers  for  the 
schools.  And  it  is  a  serious  question,  whether  a  scarcity  of 
teachers  {made  so  by  severity  of  examinations),  is  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  schools.  For  under  the  present  conditions  in  this 
district,  trustees  are  compelled  to  hire  the  first  teachers  who 
present  themwlvefl,  without  exercisinp  any  diwretion  or  stop- 
ping to  inquire  what  may  have  been  their  success  in  teaching. 
If  the  educational  qual if! cations  always  made  a  good  teacher, 
then  the  number  of  teachers  might  well  be  limited  to  the  number 
of  schools. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  again  express  my  earnest  conviction 
that  the  welfare  of  the  rural  schools  demands  a  township  system 
of  management. 


WATNiE  COUNTY— Second  District 
Bdfcs  N.  Backus,  School  Commissioner 
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The  report  thiB  year,  whea  compared  with  that  of  last  year, 
shows  that  tliore  are  104  more  children  resident  in  the  district 
and  that  the  aggregate  attendance  was  increased  25,559.  This 
increase  in  attendance  is  doe  to  the  better  enforcement  of  the 
compnlBory  law.  The  law  is  growing  in  favor  with  the  people 
as  the  good  results  of  its  enforcement  are  seen,  and  it  receives 
in  most  towns  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  patron, 
teacher  and  officer. 

Physiology  nnd  hygiene  have  been  taught  in  all  the  schools  of 
my  district  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  some  schools  too  much 
time  is  given  to  this  subject. 

The  work  done  by  the  teachers  is  generally  good,  with,  perhaps, 
the  exception  of  reading  which,  in  many  schools,  is  sadly 
neglected  or  poorly  taught.  This  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the 
teacher,  but  in  many  cases  is  due  to  previous  neglect  of  the 
subject  or  a  lack  of  proper  boohs.  I  believe,  however,  that  we 
are  improving  in  this  particular.  The  teachers  begin  to  realize 
the  importance  of  this  subject  and  many  of  the  districts  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  law  in  regard  to  library  money  and  are 
purchasing  libraries.  About  two-thirds  of  the  schools  of  this 
district  now  own  libraries  composed  of  books  for  reference  and 
books  for  supplementary  reading, 

A  successful  and  profitable  graded  institute  was  held  at 
Palmyra  Oct.  5-9,  conducted  by  Prof.  Welland  Hendrick. 

One  new  schoolhouse  has  hcen  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost 
of  about  {1.300;  many  others  have  been  repaired  and  improved. 


WESTOHESTEE  COUNTY— First  District 
Walter  6.  Allkrtos,  School  CommissUmer 
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The  record  of  this  cliHtrict  for  the  past  year  shows  more 
teachers  employ e<l  and  more  money  expi»ndt^d,  but  a  decided  fall- 
ing off  in  the  number  of  children  attending  the  schools,  while 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  days  attendance.  Every 
town  in  the  district  shares  in  this  reduction  in  the  number  of 
papils  enrolled,  and  while  in  some  districts  it  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  local  causes,  such  as  the  opening  of  parochial  schools,  I 
believe  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  district  is  suburban  in 
character,  and  that  many  houses  that  have  heretofore  been 
rented  to  families  from  New  York  city  are  vacant. 

During  the  year  two  large  brick  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
the  village  of  New  Roi*helk%  and  a  new  building  is  nearing  com- 
pletion at  Milton,  district  2,  Rye.  At  Port  Chester  I  have  been 
compelled  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  a  room  rented  for  school 
purposes,  and  to  require  changes  in  ventilation  to  be  made,  and  I 
hope  that  steps  will  soon  b(^  taken  to  provide  an  additional  build- 
ing there. 

The  compulsory  eduration  law  has  been  generally  enforced, 
but  with  indifferent  su(*cess.  Few  trustees  understand  the  law, 
and  although  I  And  school  authorities  willing  to  enforce  it,  until 
some  changes  are  made  in  the  law  itself,  and  in  some  matters 
connected  with  its  enforcement,  thev  lan  do  verv  little  in  a  dis- 
trict  constituted  as  this  is.  If  the  census  could  be  taken  on 
Sept.  30,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  them,  but  the  one  now  taken 
on  June  30  is  of  no  assistance  whatever.  I  rei)eat  my  sugges- 
tions made  last  year  that  private  schools  be  recjuired  to  keep  a 
register  to  be  printed  and  supplied  by  the  De])artment  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  that  a  circular  of  advice  and  instruction  for 
those  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  Law  be  prepared  for 
distribution  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year. 

We  have  endeavorcMl  to  comply  with  the  law  relative  to  the 
teaching  of  the  effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  we  are  succeeding  as  well  as  the  school  authorities  of 
other  localities,  but  1  see  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion  that 
the  time  given  to  this  subject,  es[)ei*ially  in  the  lower  grades,  is 
worse  than  wasted. 

The  use  of  library  moneys  for  other  purposi^s  than  the  pur- 
chase of  books  was  never  prevalent  in  this  district,  and  while 
the  system  of  distributing  those  moneys  now  in  use  is  undoubt- 
edly well  intended,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  enforced  has 
been  very  unsatisfactory  to  school  officers,  and  I  fear  it  will  re- 
sult in  a  decided  decrease  in  the  nnmlxT  of  applications  for 
library  moneys  from  this  county. 

No  school  district  in  this  commissioner  district  has  ever  con- 
tracted with  an  adjoining  district  for  the  education  of  its  pupils, 
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and  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  liave  any  weak  diBtricte,  the  poorest 
district  under  my  charge  having  an  asBeBsed  ToJuation  of 
$478,000,  and  the  total  agseased  valuation  exceeding  |43,000,000. 
In  three  of  the  towns  of  this  district  the  entire  tpwn  forms  one 
school  district,  and  schoolhouBea  are  erected  where  needed,  one 
town  having  three  buildings  in  nse  and  employing  nine  teachers. 
I  may  almost  say  that  in  one-half  of  the  district  we  have  a 
township  system  in  actual  operation. 


WBerPOHBSTEiR  COUNTY— Second  District 
Jacob  Q.  Millbr,  School  Commi$aioner 
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The  past  year  has  shown  a  continuation  of  progress  in  this 
district.  There  appears  to  be  a  general  desire  for  more  im- 
proved methods— modern  buildings  and  latest  appliances  in 
beating  and  sanitation — conBequently  there  are  now  quite  a  num- 
ber of  new  schoolhouses  in  course  of  erection,  costing  from  f5,000 
to  |25,00«. 

In  union  free  school  districts,  especially  in  incorporated  vil- 
lages, the  compulsory  law  is  fairly  well  enforced,  but  I  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  enforce  the  law  in  the  rural  diBtricta,  a& 
the  compensation  is  not  sufficiently  attractive.  An  attendance 
ofQcer  can  or  will  not  attend  to  his  duties  thoroughly  for  f5 
or  |10  per  month.  As  a  remedy  I  would  suggcwt  that  an  at- 
tendance officer  be  appointed  for  the  entire  town,  not  including 
incorporated  villages;  that  the  coini»en8ation  be  such  that  he 
can  afford  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  duties.  We  can  then 
demand  strict  accountability  and  good  service. 

The  physiology  and  narcotic  law  has  been  obeyed.  In  regard 
to  the  use  and  effect  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  I  find  that  the 
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law  is  decidedly  unpopular  and  in  some  localities  would  receive 
DO  attention  were  it  not  a  matter  of  compulBion. 

Id  regard  to  school  libraries,  it  appears  utterly  impossible  to 
impresfi  some  of  oar  school  ofBciala  as  to  the  requirementa 
of  the  Department.  Applications  for  a  share  of  the  library  fund 
are  made,  but  they  fail  to  forward  a  list  of  booka  for  approval. 
They  neglect  to  submit  an  itemized  account  of  expenditures  for 
books  and  also  fail  to  understand  that  unexpended  balances 
mnst  be  applied  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  the  account  closed 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  For  tht^e  reasons  no  further 
effort  is  made  after  the  application  is  made,  which  accounts  for 
the  large. unexpended  balance  of  library  money  in  the  bauds  of 
our  county  treasurer.  As  a  remedy,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
teacher  or  principal  have  full  charge  in  preparing  the  application 
list  for  approval  and  account  of  expenditures  bearing  the  certifi- 
cation of  the  trustees  or  board  of  education. 

A  graded  institute  was  held  in  April  at  Sew  Rochelle.  In  this 
connection  1  desire  to  renew  iny  recommendation  that  all  per- 
sons in  the  service  ought  to  bo  compelled  to  attend  these  educa- 
tional gatherings,  I  would  also  suggest  that  an  invitation  be  ex- 
tended to  all  trustees  and  a  day  and  period  be  set  apart  for 
insttuction  as  to  their  duties. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY— Third  District 
William  G.  Barrett,  School  Commissioner 
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During  the  past  year  the  grade  examinations  have  been  used 
in  nearly  all  the  schools  in  this  district  with  very  good  results. 

The  compulsory  education  law  is  enforced  as  thoroughly  as 
it  can  be  at  the  present  time,  and  I  think  that  we  have  nearly 
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the  full  attendance  of  our  children.  A  suflBcient  number  of 
copies  of  this  law  to  supply  all  trustees,  attendance  officers  and 
justices  of  the  peace  would  be  very  helpful.  The  average  salary 
paid  to  the  town  attendance  officer  is  about  |10  per  year.  Much 
cannot  be  expected  for  this  amount  of  money. 

The  law  requiring  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene  has 
been  carefully  carried  out.  No  child  is  allowed  to  escape  with- 
out having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  I  dissolved  three  districts 
and  annexed  them  to  adjoining  districts.  No  rural  districts  have 
as  yet  contracted  with  other  districts  for  the  instruction  of  their 
children.  It  has  been  given  considerable  consideration  in  some 
places.  This  provision,  made  for  weak  districts  is,  I  think,  a 
wise  one. 

Union  free  school  district  7,  Cortlandt,  has  this  year  completed 
an  (11,000  addition.  This  school  building  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  equipped  in  the  county  and  is  a  credit  to  any 
place. 

The  present  method  of  obtaining  library  money  from  the  state 
prohibits  districts  receiving  the  same  from  expending  it  for  any 
purpose  other  than  that  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent. 
This  is  a  good  plan,  but  the  necessary  reports  and  lists  for  ap- 
proval, which  this  method  makes  necessary,  have  kept  some  of 
our  trustees  from  applying  for  a  share  in  this  very  important 
fund.  I  apportioned  only  |103  library  money  to  this  commis- 
sioner district  last  spring. 

If  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  State  Superintendent  that  the  uni- 
form examination  questions  should  be  as  long  and  as  severe  as 
they  now  are,  I  refer  particularly  to  the  questions  in  drawing, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  two  and  a  half  or  three  days  ought 
to  be  given  to  these  examinations  instead  of  two  days. 

The  trustees'  blank  report  this  year  was  an  improvement  over 
last  year,  and  if  this  report  had  not  required  the  aggregate  at- 
tendance of  the  boys  and  of  the  girls  given  separately  it  would 
have  been  a  still  greater  improvement.  Of  the  77  reports  in  this 
district,  43  were  returned  for  that  correction  only.  This  is  a 
requirement  in  which  I  can  see  no  great  advantage  and  one  which 
makes  much  extra  work. 

If  temporary  licenses  were  abolished  and  it  were  known  that 
positively  none  would  be  issued,  I  am  sure  that  in  a  short  while 
the  educational  system  of  the  state  and  its  force  of  teachers 
would  be  strengthened  and  bettered  by  it. 
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WYOMIXG  COUNTY— FinsT  District 
Mbrritt  B.  Hale,  School  Commiaaioner 
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During  the  echool  year  just  closed,  the  work  of  this  district 
has  been  equal  to  any  previous  year.  Teachers  generally  have 
beeu  active  and  thoroughly  interested,  leading  us  to  believe  that 
there  is  more  attention  being  given  to  preparation  for  teaching, 
which  means  better  results. 

In  most  eases  the  people  are  in  sympathy  with  the  compulsory 
education  law.  They  are  looking  upon  it  more  favorably  than 
at  first,  consequently  the  attendance  is  better.  There  seems  to 
be  a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  truant  officers  to  visit  districts 
unless  required  so  to  do  by  the  trustee.  In  one  town  in  this 
commissioner  district  the  officer  makes  regular  visits  and  I  be- 
lieve there  are  less  absences  from  school.  In  one  instance  it 
vras  necessary  to  impose  a  fine  of  Ju  on  a  woman  who  absolutely 
refused  to  send  her  child  to  school.  Id  default  of  payment  of 
the  fine  she  was  committed  to  the  county  jail  for  five  days.  The 
effect  of  this  cnse  vrns  good  genernlly,  and  has  led  the  people 
to  understand  that  the  law  will  be  enforced. 

The  present  law  relating  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  does  not  meet  with  hearty  approval  throughout  this 
district.  The  people  comply  with  the  law,  but  not  cheerfully. 
In  many  instances  good  text-books  have  been  thrown  aside  to 
make  room  for  the  new  books  made  necessary  under  this  law, 
and  in  many  cases  it  has  been  a  burden  to  provide  the  new  books. 
1  am  unable  to  see  any  more  satisfactory  results  than  were  ob- 
tained under  the  former  law.  We  shall  obey  the  law  while 
it  remains  in  force. 

There  is  greater  interest  taken  along  the  line  of  school  libraries. 
Parents  and  pupils  appear  to  realize  the  benefit  derived  from 
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baving  ready  access  to  a  good  class  of  literature.  During  the 
past  year  all  of  the  library  money  available  in  tbis  district  was 
expended. 

One  new  schoolhouse  was  erected  in  a  rural  district  and  sup- 
plied with  modern  furniture,  including  slate  hlackboards.  Sev- 
eral have  been  repaired  and  nine  provided  with  new  furnishings 
throughout.  I  have  found  that  where  seats,  etc,  have  been  put 
in  under  an  order,  the  people  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  schoolroom. 

The  instittite  held  at  Arcade,  in  October,  with  Prof.  Hendricks 
conductor,  was  a  decided  success. 


WYOMIXG  COUNTY— Second  District 
S.  L.  Strivings,  Sckool  Commissioner 
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Many  districts  neglect  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  and  the 
teacher,  fearing  to  oSend,  fails  too  frequently  to  notify  parents 
or  attendance  officers.  The  latter  are  usually  prompt  in  attend- 
ing to  cases  to  which  their  attention  is  called. 

The  districts  carry  out  very  faithfully  the  provisions  of  the 
physiology  law,  but  I  doubt  much  whether  better  results  are  pro- 
duced than  under  the  old  plan  which  avoided  "  ad  nauseam  " 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  law  requiring  a  duplicate  sum  to  be  raised  by  the  district 
and  a  library  report  has  produced  splendid  results.  As  it  comes 
to  be  letter  known  more  districts  will  iipply  than  can  be  provided 
for.  I  advise  that  some  system  be  devised  whereby  the  trustees 
be  relieved  from  copying  the  list  in  the  report  of  hooks  purchased 
as  uniformly  they  buy  the  books  in  the  first  list  sent  for  approval. 

No  districts  have  made  contracts  in  this  dislrict.     During  the 
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past  year  the  scboolliouses  iu  districts  3,  Arcade,  and  10  Castile, 
have  been  extensively  repaired  besides  several  improvements  in 
other  places.  In  my  work  of  inspection  last  year  I  carried  a  book 
in  which  I  entered  a  minute  description  of  the  repairs  needed  in 
each  district.  These  were  embodied  in  letters,  37  of  which  were 
mailed  to  trustees  just  before  the  annual  meeting  with  directions 
that  they  be  read  and  acted  upon  by  the  annual  meeting.  As  a 
result  nearly  every  school  voted  to  do  the  work  recommended 
and  it  is  now  being  done. 

Two  training  classes  have  been  organized  in  this  district  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  both  have  done  excellent  work,  10  graduat- 
ing from  l^ike  and  1)  from  Arcade. 

The  graded  institute  at  Arcade  last  October  was  a  success. 
Conductor  Ilendrick  and  the  assistants  gave  sound,  practical 
work.  We  believe  in  the  graded  institute  as  being  most  helpful 
to  the  whole  body  of  teachers.  During  the  month  of  July  a 
summer  school  was  held  at  Gainesville  for  one  week.  Instruction 
was  given  in  subject  matter,  and  some  method  work.  There  were 
66  teachers  in  attendance  and  the  work  was  most  helpful.  Prof. 
A.  S.  Downing  gave  three  periods  to  methods  in  number  and  his 
work  was  much  appreciated.  All  the  remaining  instructors  were 
taken  from  the  teachers  in  the  district,  who  gave  their  valuable 
services  to  help  th(Mr  fellow  teachers.  Another  school  will  be 
held  next  July  at  the  same  place. 

I  have  made  171  visits  during  the  past  year  not  including  train- 
ing class  inspections  and  numerous  visits  on  legal  work  among 
the  schools.  These  visits  have  revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  the 
instruction  in  the  schools  is  in  the  main  very  satisfactory — ^that 
the  teacher  is  usually  doing  her  work  in  an  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious manner. 

The  changes  in  the  school  register  caused  some  confusion  last 
year,  but  better  results  will  be  secured  hereafter.  The  requiring 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  trustees  to  be  filled  by  the  teacher 
is  a  wise  thing  and  while  it  will  cause  the  commissioners  some 
work  it  will  produce  n^sults  so  much  in  advance  of  the  past  as 
to  more  than  compensate  him. 

A  course  of  hoi^ie  study  for  the  teachers  has  been  planned  in 
this  district.  Th(i  lessons  being  sent  out  each  month  and  a  set  of 
questions  being  given  and  answered  on  the  month's  work.  These 
answers  are  to  be  r(»viewed  and  returned  corre::t(d.  Th's  course 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  wiselv  make  use  of  her  leisure  time  in 

« 

preparing  for  h<»r  examinations,  a  certificate  of  higher  grade,  a 
"merit"  standing  or  a  better  preparation  for  her  work.  The 
-course  covers  the  months 'from  September  to  May  inclusive,  and 
is  given  with  no  cost  to  the  teachers  other  than  postage  and 
printing. 
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YATES  COUNTY— Sole  Disthict 
L.  J.  Babden,  School  Commissioner 
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The  Bcbools  are  in  as  proBperouB  condition  as  formcriy,  and 
as  could  be  expected  under  existing  conditionB.  The  teachers, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  faithful  and  conscientious  in  their  work. 

Every  school  reports  compliance  with  the  law  in  reference  to 
teaching  physiology  and  hygiene. 

The  result  of  the  present  method  of  distributing  library  money 
will  be  that  all  districts  will  be  provided  with  standard  diction- 
aries, while  many  will  have  encyclopedias  and  good  libraries. 

One  district  contracted  with  an  adjoining  union  school,  which 
gave  its  pupils  better  school  advantages  at  less  expense. 

The  regulation  in  reference  to  "  merit  marking,"  I  believe  to 
be  an  excellent  one,  as  many  teachers  will  endeavor  to  raise  all 
their  standings  to  90  per  cent,  to  entitle  them  to  a  certificate 
which  can  be  renewed  times  without  limit. 

Oor  institute,  conducted  by  Percy  I.  Bugbee,  was  well  attended 
at  all  its  sessions,  and  was  a  decided  success. 

The  annual  school  report  of  trustees  is  becoming  too  complex 
for  the  average  incumbent  of  that  office,  and  if  the  form  could  be 
less  complicated  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement. 
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4  HEALTH  AND  DECENCY 


DEPAKTMENT  CIRCULAR 

State  of  New  York,  Department  op  Public  Instruction,     | 
Superintendent's  office,  Albany,  June  1,  1898  j 

To  school  commissioners: 

Your  attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  following  provi- 
sions of  the  consolidated  school  law,  title  vii : 

Section  48.  The  trustee  or  trustees  in  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts shall  provide  suitable  and  convenient  water-closets  or 
privies  for  each  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  at  least  two  in 
number,  which  shall  be  entirely  separated  each  from  the  other 
and  having  separate  means  of  access,  and  the  approaches  thereto 
shall  be  separated  by  a  substantial  close  fence  not  less  than  seven 
feet  in  height.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustee  or  trustees 
aforesaid  to  keep  the  same  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition, 
and  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section  on  the  part  of  trustees  shall  be  sufficient  grounds  for 
his  or  their  removal  from  office,  and  for  withholding  from  the 
district  any  share  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  state.  Any  ex- 
pense incurred  by  such  trustee  or  trustees  in  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  this  act  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  district,  when 
such  expense  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  school  commis- 
sioner of  the  district  within  which  the  school  district  is  located 
and  a  tax  may  bo  levied  therefor  without  a  vote  of  the  district. 

Commissioners  in  visiting  schools,  are  requested  to  be  partic- 
ular in  the  inspection  of  outhouses  and  water-closets,  and  to 
make  use  of  all  available  opportunities  for  notifying  trustees 
that  all  districts  which  have  not  heretofore  complied  with  the  law 
must  arrange  buildings  as  it  requires  without  delay,  and  there- 
after continue  to  observe  its  provisions  or  suffer  the  penalties 
which  it  imposes.  The  official  reports  at  the  close  of  the  present 
school  year  will  call  for  full  information  upon  the  subject,  and 
upon  these  reports  the  Department  must  take  such  action  as  the 
law  contemplates.  If  commissioners  meet  with  cases  where  a 
willful  refusal  to  comply  with  the  law  is  shown,  they  will  forth- 
with report  the  same  to  the  Department. 
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Inquiry  is  frequently  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 
Whether  or  not  it  intended  two  separate  buildings,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  determine.  When  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected 
it  is  much  better,  and  not  much  more  expensive,  to  erect  two 
entirely  separate  buildings.  But  it  is  clear  that  in  connection 
with  each  school  in  the  state  there  must  be  two  "  suitable  and 
convenient  water-closets  or  privies,"  which  "  shall  be  entirely  sep- 
arated each  from  the  other."  If  the  two  are  under  one  roof,  they 
must  be  separated  by  such  a  substantial  partition,  both  above 
and  below  the  floor,  as  will  prevent  all  communication.  If  such 
partition  is  not  made  of  brick  or  stone,  it  should  be  a  lathed  and 
plastered  partition,  or  it  should  be  of  plank  sealed  upon  both 
sides.  A  simple  board  partition  is  not  enough.  In  other  words, 
where  the  two  closets  are  under  one  roof,  they  must  bfe  as  effectu- 
ally separated  as  though  they  were  in  entirely  separate  buildings. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  law  also  requires  that  there  shall 
be  separate  means  of  access  to  these  places,  and  that  the  ap- 
proaches shall  be  separated  by  a  "  close  fence  not  less  than  seven 
feet  in  height."  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  manifest.  It  is 
to  screen  the  approaches  and  entrances  from  observation.  It  is 
a  wise  provision,  and  must  be  complied  with.  If  there  are  two 
out-buildings  separated  from  each  other  on  the  rear  of  the  school 
site,  there  should  be  a  fence  erected  between  the  two  outbuild- 
ings, and  another  should  extend  from  this  to  the  sch:ol  building. 

It  is  occasionally  said  that  a  site  is  not  large  enough  to  admit 
of  compliance  with  the  law.  Then  the  site  must  be  made  larger 
by  the  acquisition  of  more  land.  The  school  laws  make  ample 
provision  for  such  a  contingency. 

It  is  important  to  make  the  fact  prominent  also  that  the  duty 
of  the  trustees  is  not  discharged  when  the  two  outhouses,  with 
guarded  approaches,  are  provided.  The  law  directs  the  trustees 
to  keep  the  same  "  in  clean  and  wholesome  condition."  A  failure 
to  do  this  is  as  truly  a  violation  of  the  law  as  a  failure  to  observe 
its  other  provisions. 

Yours  respectfully, 

CHARLES  R.  SKINNER, 

State  Superintendent 
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REPORTS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  CONCEltNING 
COMPLIANCE  WITH  THE  LAW  IN  REFERENCE  TO 
"HEALTH   AND   DECENCY" 

The  school  commissioners  of  the  state  report  that  all  school 
districts  under  their  jurisdiction  have  complied  with  the  law 
with  the  following  exceptions: 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY 
Second  district.     Ward,  3  and  4;  Clarkville,  6. 

CHENANGO  COUNTY 

First  district.     New  Berlin,  7;  Smyrna,  9, 

CLINTON  COUNTY 

First  district.     Peru,  11, 

ERIE  COUNTY 

Second  district.     Aurora,  11;  Wales,  5. 

Third  district.     Concord,  6;  Holland,  10,  North  Collins,  2. 

HERKIMER  COUNTY 
First  district.     Manheim,  3;  Ohio,  2. 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY 
First  district.     Avon,  4;  York,  2. 

OSWEGO  COUNTY 
Third  district.     Redfleld,  11. 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY 
Sole  district.     Dix,  4;  Hector,  22  and  31. 

ULSTER  COUNTY 

Third    district.      Donning,    10;    Hardenbnrgh,    5;    Olive,    12; 
Rochester,  11;   Wawarsing,  1. 
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5  LIST  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  PRINCIPALS  OF 

GRADED  SCHOOLS 


COUNTY  AND  NAME 


Albany— 1st  district 

JuAtas  P.  Hyde  

Jennie  G  Boaton 

W.  B.  Carbart 

Oeorse  A .  CookliD 

E.  D»3rton  Joslin 

Bd  district 

James  Heatly.  A.  if 

Elisabeth  Batts 

MayCUiToid 

Jameti  £.  Qlavin 

A.  E.  Wilson 

N.J.  Ferguson 

Alliqamt— 1st  district 
Edward  MoGnire,  A.  M. 
Fred  W.  Gray,  A.  B.     . 

Wm    L.  Corbin 

Harry  Weatherloe 

Homer  W.  Harris 

2d  district 
Jay  W.  Crofoot,  A.M... 

Jesse  L  Grantier 

Lewis  W.  Craig,  A.  M... 

J.  M.Reed 

Leon  E.  Grady,  A.  B  . . 
Clbas.  H.  Monson,  A.  B. 

J.  E.  Dewey 

I  H.Rnssell 

W.  W.Miller.  A.  B 

E.E.  McDowell 

Nellies.  McBride 

Minette  Smith 

T.W.Stewart 

Broomb— 1st  district 
Oeorgi^  W.  Pye,  A.  M  . 
C.  W.  Viindegrift,  A.  M 

Percy  Rowe 

Wilbur  F.  Saxton 

Gny  V.  WlNon 

Edward  Harlbut 


2d  district 

E.  T.  GrnvfS 

H.G.  Gfubel 

J.  L.  Lnitk 

C  R  Lnsk 

A.  D.  Weeks 

J.  H.  Benpley 

W    P   Wood* 

L  S.  Hvde 

h\  K.  Wuitcomb.. 

A.  N'.  Parsoim 

W.  B.  EI  well 

Alice  Kelly , 


Cattarauour  -l»t  di»t. 
Fox  Holden.  A.  'Sf.supt.. 

Aarie  E.  Henry 

Oli'i  W.  Wood 

E  S   Babcork 

F.  W    Mnndt 

Bardette  I^hillips 

DcFo-estU.  Findlev.... 


PostoflSce  address 


Slingerlands. 
Deltnar. 
Coey  roans. 
Ravena 
YoorbeesviUe. 


Green  Island. 

LoiidonviUe. 

Menandfl. 

West  Albany. 

Gailderland. 

Altamont. 


Angelica 
Belfast. 
Canaeeraga. 
Almond. 
Rash  ford. 


Alfred. 

Aiidover. 

WellsvUle. 

Wbitesville.     ' 

Wellsville. 

Soio. 

Caba. 

Belmont 

Friendnhip. 

Bolivar. 

Ceres. 

IJttle  Genesee. 

Richbnrg. 


Deposit. 
Windsor. 
McClare. 
Sanitaria  Springs. 
Hari>er8vilie. 
Pert  Crane. 


L*«tcr*biro. 
Whitneys  Point. 
Uoion. 
Chenango  Forks. 

Killawoir. 
Center  Lisle. 
Maine. 
Vestal. 

Vestal  Center. 
Port  Dickinson. 
Union  Center. 


Clean. 

Dlean. 

Glean 

Port  vi  lie. 

Olean. 

Allegany. 

Franklinville. 


COUNTY  AND  NAME 


Cattakaugus— 1st  dist— 
eontinttsd 

Albert  B.Hall 

Frederick  Leigbton 

Archibald  T.  Caawell... 

Loren  C.Hunt 

Henry  J.  Wallace 

A.  Lyman  Button 

OtisE,  Bloomquist 

JohnE.  Morgan 

Miss  Nettle  A,  Hall .... 

ErleL  Aoklev 

S.  B  HopkiuM 


2d  district 
Thomaa  Stone  Bell,  B.  A. 

iupt    

Loren  S.  Minckley 

Philip  J.  McEvoy 

Clvde  H  Inman 

Cl}fton  J  Melrose,  A.  B. 

Geo.  E.  Waller 

Jesse L.Walthart.  M.S. 
Chaa  A.  Black,  A.  M  .. 

Hiram  E.  Vincent 

Elwell  A.  BiMhop,  A.  M. 
Carrie  A.  Drake 


Catuga— Ist  district 
L  R.  Hopkins.  A.  B  . 
W.  L.  Harris,  A.  B..., 

Wm  B.  Thrall 

H.G.  Bishop 

H.  H.  Hnpkins 

Howard  Murphy 

Jennie  Lament 

A.  W.  Gifibrd 

D.  D.  WigKins 

Hatlie  Springier 


2d  district 
John  D  Bigelow,  A.M. 

Lewis  H.  (arris. 

Josephine  Rourke 

Jesse  Bell 

Harvey  0   H  utcbinaon . 

John  W,  Corey 

Hudtton  H.  Pt-rry 

Clar<»  L.  Bevier 


Chautauqua— 1st  dist. 

A.  H.  Appleby 

M.  A  Diinkle 

Thomas  Lockbait,  A.M. 

Daniel  A.  Kiel 

Benj.  Riislink 

John  M .  (J  "ofoot 

Miss  Isa  Parker 

Oru  O.Gates 

Frank  Baker 

L.  M .  Sweet 

Frank  M.  Wilson 

2d  dUtrict 

P.  K.  Paitinon  A.  M.... 

Maiy  F.  Lord 

i  A.  (3.  Anderson 

,  P.  E.  Marshall 


Post-office  address 


Dele  van. 

Hinsdale. 

Hinsdale. 

I^Mshua. 

Koappe  Creek. 

Allegany. 

Macnias. 

Sandusky. 

Weston's  Mills. 

West  Valley. 

Freedom. 


Salamanca. 

Limestone. 

East  Randolph 

Dayton. 

EllicottTlUe. 

Uttle  Valley. 

Cattaraugus. 

Gowanda. 

Randolph. 

Randolph. 

Salamanca. 

Wcedsport. 

Port  Byron. 

Fair  Haven. 

Meridian. 

Cato. 

Thruopsville. 

Martville. 

Sterling 

Montezuma. 

Sennett. 

Moravia. 

Union  Springs. 

Aurora. 

Cayuga. 

Locke. 

Ellsworth. 

Genoa. 

Owasco. 


Lakewood. 

Bust!. 

Mayville. 

Chautunqnn. 

Ashville. 

Panama 

Watts  Flats. 

Hrokenstraw. 

Clymer. 

Fiudley  Lake. 

Sheiman. 


West  field. 
Fredonia. 
Forestvllle. 
Brocton. 
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county  and  name 


Chautauqua— 2d  dist— 
etitinfud 

F.  M.  Harkbam 

J.  L.  Waltbart,  A.  M... 

BertF.  Saxton 

R.  A.  Matbewaon 

NetUefliller 


3d  diatrict 
FredL.  Hannam,  A.'M. 

OwenC.  Prealer 

Francis  J.  Fla^g 

Geo.  R.  RayDor    

Wm.  B.  Blaiadell 

JndsoD  8.  Wrigbt 

Caaaiai  B  Perrin 

Hiram  J  Baldwin 

■Jerome  M.  Hobart 

David  CUrkJr  

Cbaa.  L   FaU«r 


Chbmuko 

Leri  Tabbe 

Frank  Glt^aaoa 

Fred  Holbrook 

Chas.  H  Kent 

Cbaa.  J.  Hobton . . . . 

Geo.  E  Miller 

Frank  Hick« 

Robert  Sterling 

Walter  8.  Brewater. 

Norman  Gill 

Willard  Holbrook  . . 


Post-office  address 


Chbnaoo— 1f(t  district 
E     W.    Griffith.    A.    M. 

tupt 

Artour  R.  Mason 

Edgar  R.  Holmea 

Stanford  J  Gib«on,  B.  Sc. 

BartisM.  Gould 

Fred  L.  Mooney 

Harmon  K.  Stoddard  — 
Florence  O  Priscott.  ... 

Charles  K.  Lnomis 

Herbert  W.  Butts 


2<1  district 
Chas  S.  Gibion  .. 

F.  W.  Cmmb  

Wm.  N   Harris  .. 

H.S.  Childs 

I>.  M  Edgerton  . . 
Henry  Crain 


R  H.  Coe  .. 
W.  S.  Swain 


Clinton— 1  St  district 
James  G.  Rigg'*,  mpt .. . 

Helen  B.  Wowiword 

Snra  J.  Stewart 

Carrie  E.  Sperry 

Mary  E.  Cowg rove 

Jennie  C.  Stiles  

Caroline  Sbepard 

Mary  Beatrice  Grieroon 

Ernest  E   Uinraan 

Theo.  F.Brookim.  B.h  .. 

D^vid  TomliiiHou 

Paul  Reynoldd . . 

Heibert  S.  McCasland.. 


Ripley. 
Silver  Creek. 
Portland. 
Ir\  iog. 
Smiths  Mills. 


Sinelairville. 

Stockton. 

Ellington. 

Frewsbarg. 

Cherry  Creek. 

Falconer. 

Cassadaga. 

Gerry 

Celoron. 

T^vant. 

Kennedy. 


Big  Flats. 

Breebport. 

Chemnng. 

Elmira  Heights. 

Erin. 

Hori*eheads. 

Millport 

Pine  Valley. 

SoQtbport. 

Van  Eiten. 

Wellsburg. 


Norwich. 
New  Berlin. 
S.  New  Berlin. 
Norwich. 
S.  Ocselic. 
Pitcher. 
N.  Pitcher. 
Plymouth. 
Sberbnme. 
Smyrna. 


Afton. 

Bainbrid^e. 

(rieene. 

Guilford. 

McDonungh. 

Mt  Upton. 

Nineveh. 

Oxf.rd. 

Smitbville  Flats. 


Plattshurgh. 

Pljiltftburgh. 

IMatidburgb. 

Plaiisburgh. 

Plattsburgh. 

Platt«bur)!h. 

Plattubur^li. 

PlwttHbnmli. 

Kenseville. 

A  usable  Forks. 

Pern. 

Duuneinora. 

Lvun  Moubtaia. 


COUNTY  AND  NAMEi    Post-office addresa 


Clinton— 1st  district 
continued 

P.  D.  Hilliard 

Caroline  Pierce 

M.ibelle  M.  Pattiaon .... 

Anna  M.  Lynch 

Mrs  Ella  G.  Harney 

2d  district 

Henry  McCormick 

R.  M.Holden 

A.C.Taylor 

B.  E.  Bergo 

W.J.Stark 

M.E.Ryan 

L.  R.  Bowdish 

Alice  C.  Sweet 

O.  D.  Fltield 

CoLUMBLA— 1st  district 

Mrs  Mary  I.  Miller 

Misa  Anna  M.  Ham 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Roberts 
F.D.  Bidwell 

A.  P  Lasher 

B.  J.Field 


2d  district 

AmaaaM.  Baker 

W.  H.  Hoag 

Chas.  B  Lind^ey 

Stanton  B  Smith 

S.  McKee  Smith.  Ph.  B. 
Frederick  R.  Shavor  - . . 

Forrest  T.  Sbntta 

Reuben  A  Mabee 

Winthrop  L.  Millias.... 

Louis  D.  W.  Deyo 

Hugh  Keliio 

Benj.  I.  Morey 

L   W.  Bishop 


Cortland— 1  St  district. 
F.  E.  Smith,  A.  B.  tupt. 

H.  E.  Place 

Fred  J.  Biorce 

Lemuel  K   Brown 

J   West  Shaw 

Lerov  D.  Trspp 

William  A.  Coon 

Louis  Lindney  

George  E.  Arnold 


2a  district 
L.  H.  Tutbill,  A.M. 


SUndiah 
Morrison  ville. 
Clintonville. 
Schuyler  FaUa. 
Cadyville. 


Altona 

Ellenbnrgh  Center. 
EUenbnrgh  Depot. 
Mooera 
Mooera  Forks. 
Champlain. 
Rouses  Point. 
Cbazy. 
WestChaxy. 


Philmont. 

Mollen  ville. 

Hudaon. 

North  GermaDtown. 

Cheviot. 

Germantown. 


Spenoertown. 

Canaan  4  Corners. 

Chatham  Center. 

East  Chatham. 

Chatham. 

Ghent 

Hilladnle. 

Kinder  hook. 

Yalatie. 

New  Lebanon. 

Stottville. 

StuyveaantFalla. 

Stuyvesant. 


Cortland. 

McGrawville. 

Blodgett  Mills. 

<!incinnatus. 

Harford. 

Harford  Mills 

Marathon. 

Virgil. 

Willet. 


Homer. 


Harry  Snell :  Cuvler. 


,1 


Hurry  W.  Barrows 
Allen  B  Freeman,  jr 

DSLAWARB— 1st  diHt. 
Ja^.  K   Ir'ariirar,  A    M  .. 
Aichjbiild    S.     Kaicht, 

A.   M... 

Edwin  W.  Cady,  A.  M.. 

Georpe  E   Baxter 

Frauk  M.  Shaver 

(ieorge  B.  Odwcll 

Fred  A.  Bourne 

J«»hn  Beardsley 

Jaiucs  B.  Odell 

Berlba  M.  Cable  


Preble. 
Truxton. 


Walton. 

Sidney. 
Hancock. 
Siduej'  Center. 
DuwuHvill*'. 
EaHt  Branch. 
Mason  ville 
Fishs  Eddy. 
TroadweH* 
Hock  Rift. 
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List  of  superintendents  and  principals — (contintied) 


COUNTS  ASD  NAME 


Dblawabb— ?d  dist— 
continued 

Jm.  A.  Oow 

Jm.  B.  HMtiogs,  A.  B. 

E.  O.  Harknets 

H.D.  Dunn 

B.L.Howe.  A.  M 

Geo.  W.  Barr 

L.  M.  Sackett 

A.  D.  HoIleDbock     

Jones  R.  Hot  cb  kiss 

Ddtchkss— 1st  district 

Gardoo  R  Miller  

Eugene  S.  Haixht 

Edmnnd  D.  DuMund... 

W.  S.  Allen 

Lewis  N.  Crane 

William  K.  A  nderson . . . 

Samael  Mnnvfield 

W.  D.  Aiill 

James  H.  Knies 

Geo.  Brownell 

Henry  F.  Blessing; 

Alice  Brower 

Fred  S.  Vsndowater 

Patrick  F.  Harty 

Clarence  A.  Benson 

James  S.  Lackey 

2d  di«trlct 

Wm.  R.  Trempfi- 

Egbert  f ^ewis 

Edward  Drake 

Richard  K.  Coon 

Julia  M.  Smith 

Frank  O.  Greon 

1>.  C.  Lfibman 

Lewis  II.  Alien  

Lee  St  illnian 

Hallow  Godard  

Erib— 1st  district 

F.  J.    DiaiDOud,    A.  M  , 
I»h.  D.  aupt 

William  T.  Palmer,  A.M. . 

Orson  Warren 

Burt  C   pMrnnwoith 

E.  W.  Amen 

George  I^.  Hanley 

D  B.Albert ...  

William  A.  Torrenco 

Wm.  H.  Kenthor    

Rowlev  M.  Barrns 

Marvin  K.  Butler  

Peter  P.  Cole 

Harriet  Lewis 

Lydia  Long 

2d  district 
Tbomas  F.  Kane.  A.  B.. 
William  B.  Christ weU... 

Cvius  8.  Palmer 

Allen  K.  Hoag...  

Louis  E.  Boulwcll 

Jennie  Mayo 

Geo  rife  \V.  Grossman 

Carrie  L.  Haiper 

LetrieM.  Wightman 

William  E   Pi.  rce 

Adelhert  J.  Pirdy 

Frank  R.  Msthewbon... 
Heorj  J.  Denser 


Post-office  address 


Andes. 

BoTina  Center. 

Dareiiport. 

Delhi. 

Hobart. 

Stamford. 

Roxbury. 

Margaretville. 

Arkville. 

Griffin's  Comers. 


Mattes  wan. 

Mat  tea  wan. 

Kishkiil. 

Glenham. 

Fish  kill  on- Hudson. 

Millbrook. 

Wappingers  Falls. 

Amenia. 

Hughvonville. 

Pine  Plains. 

Pawling 

Hopewell  Junction 

Oarthaere  Landing. 

Dover  PJains. 

Wasxaic. 

Millerton. 


Hyde  Park. 

Staatsburg. 

Wappingers  Falls. 

New  Bam  burs. 

PouffhkeepAio. 

Msdalin 

Red  Hook. 

Rhinmlitf. 

Re<l  Hook. 

Rhinebeck. 


Tonawanda. 

Tonavranda. 

Akron. 

Lancaster 

(Maience. 

Do  pew. 

Wiiiiamsville. 

Alden. 

Liiiicaster. 

Renmore. 

Korkj*. 

CUicnce  Center. 

Sloau. 

Btlkvne. 

East  Aurora. 
Hnuiburg. 
Auiiula. 
Orchard  Park. 
Eden. 

West  Palln. 
Eden  Valley. 
Evans 

North  Evans. 
Williuk. 
Lake  View. 
B^asdell 
West  Seneca. 


COUNT r  AND  NAME 


Ebib— 2d  district— 

eontinwd 

Hsriy  R.  Smalleuburg.. 

Albeit  E.Cook 

Anhnr  H.  Chamberlsin . 
Mrs  A.  Kate  Webster.., 
Cat  rie  McMillan 


3d  district 
Rob't  W.  Hnghen,  A.  M- 

Chas.  R.  Bernurd 

Chas.  M.  Clark 

E.  D.  Bartholomew 

W  J.  Sloane 

A.  C.  Miller 

Ada  L.  Vance 

J.  Garret  Smith 

EssBX— 1st  district 

N.  L.  Coleman.  A.  B 

Cyrus  H  Stafford 

Theo  F.  Brook iuit 

Julia  M   Cannon 


.  W.  Alnion  Andrews. 

E.  J.  Wiuans 

,  B.  L.  Hayden,  A.  B.. 


2d  district 
Edward  .r.  Owene,  A.M. 
Patrick  F  Burke,  A.M. 
C.  Geo.  Campbell,  A.  B. 

A.  B   Vo«sler,  A.  B 

S  D.  McClrllan 

W.  A.  Turner 

Miss  Frances  Spaulding 

Franklin— 1st  district 
Sarah  L  Pet  i  y,  Buyt.  . . . 
Olin  U.  Biirriit,  A.  M... 
E  F.  McKlnley,  A.  K... 
James  E.  Weld.  A.  B... 
(ieorge  H  Nuliy 

rd  district 

Frank  M.  Dana 

Arthur  W.  E<My 

William  W    Wrl*tht.... 

C'  rneliuji  F.  Regan 

William  Hsich 

H.-niy  C.  Gouhlin 

J.  Lfslie  CummingM  .... 

E    I.ee  Hulett 

Lertlio  M.  S<iutd«Ts. 
E^tella  A.  HIatcbard... 
A  lex  Macdunaid 

Fulton 
Jnrees  A.  Este**. swpt.... 

P.  M  Hull, /nipt 

George  M.  Davison 

Alvin  A.  Lewis 

FlornJohDfcon   

W.  Edward  Hiue 

John  DuLkiu 

Malvin  G.  Doxtater 

Grnbsee 
John  Kennedy.  *Mj>t    ... 
Perry  A.  Kitlder  ...  — 
Ed  win  A.  Ladd,  I'b.B.. 
A.  H.  Kucule 


Post-office  address 


806 Eagle  (it.  Buffalo. 

Gardenville. 

Reserve. 

Marilla. 

Wales. 


Spriogville. 
Surdinia 
Holland. 
Cold  en. 
Fariiham. 
North  Collins. 
Collins. 
Collins  Center. 


Elizabelbtown. 

EAsex. 

A  usable  Ferks. 

.lay. 

Upper  Jay. 

Keone  Val'ey. 

Lewih 

Lakti  Placid. 

Hloorniotidalo. 

Willt-borout;h. 


Ticonderopa. 
Port  Henry. 
Westport. 
Crown  Point. 
Witherbee. 
Schroou  Lake. 
Motiah  Center. 


M  alone. 
Malore 
ChMtaugay. 
Saranac  Lake. 
Bnrke. 


Tnpper  f^ake. 

North  Barigor. 

Bangor. 

Bombay. 

E.  ConHtable. 

Dickinson  Center. 

Fori  CoxiriRlon 

Hins«hton. 

Moira 

Brandon. 

St  Kegis  Falls. 

Gloversville. 

Johnstown. 

Glorerjjviile. 

John.Htown. 

Noirhville. 

Broadalbiu. 

May  tie  Id. 

Straltord. 


B.itavia. 
Alexander. 
Bergen. 
Byn-n. 
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COUNTY  and  name 


Ge^eber— continued 

Levi  (;.  UUley 

J.  C.  Benedict,  Ph.D  ... 

A  H.  Duwuey 

Frank  E.Torpy 

LaFavetle  CUpp 

J.  £  Clark 

Jiimes  A.  North 

Wm.  H  Dyer 

Al«)xander  M.  Mcllroy  . 
O  S.  Fordham 

Grbsnk— l8t  district 
Tlios.  A.  CaAwell  ttupt.. 
Hrnry  S.  McDonooiib  .. 
Gfo.  0-  Lane.  Fd.  B... 
1.  H.  Van  Valkeaburg  . 

EUaDe  Laniater 

Mra  H.  M.  Mace 

Elisabeth  Karhaos 

Cbaa.  W.  Towuaeud 

J    L.  Patrie. 


2d  district 
Geo.  W.  Fairftrieve  .., 
H.C.  W.  Kiogabory  . 

L.  S  Lvon 

fl  M.iJouton 


Hamilton 
David  L  Luther.. 
Blizabeth  Cnitia.. 
Mary  Blake 


Herktmrr— let  district 

A   J.  Terrell  tupt. 

James  E);s^nber);er 

Jesse  8.  Mott 

D.  N  Boynton 

Julius  A.  David 

C.  L  Bailey 

Fred  A.  Siryker 


Post-office  address 


2d  district 

Samuel  J.  Sl.iwson 

Jadson  I.  Wood,  A.  B  .. 
Edward  S.  Babcock,  A .  B 
Simon  A.  Watson,  A.  B  . 

Robert  Kneale 

Alice  G.  Block 


JKFFBB50N—  Ist  district 

M»iy  J.  Salisbury 

V.  C.  Wanlner 

W.  H.  Bnr|;ess 

E.  A.  Lewis 

V.  C.  Gre^x 

S  F.Graves 

C.  M.Pierce 

C.  C.  Williams 

M.  C.  Porter 

M.  M.  Jenkins 

Maude  Baker 

J.  L.  Van  Derveer 


South  ByroQ. 

Le  Rov 

Oakfield. 

Parllion. 

Corfu. 

Stafford. 

Morjranville. 

East  Pembroke. 

Elba 

Stone  Church. 


Catskill. 

Athena. 

Athens. 

Cairo. 

Catskill. 

Catskill. 

Catskill. 

Hunter. 

Tannersvillo. 


Cox«ackie. 
Greenville. 
Windbam. 
Piattsville. 


Indian  L«ke. 
Blue  Mt  Lake. 
Long  Lake. 


Heikimer. 

DuUeville. 

Middleville. 

Newport. 

P<»lHiid. 

Cold  Brook. 

Salisbury  Center. 


Frankfort. 

J  lion. 

West  Winfield. 

Mohawk 

Jordanvillf. 

Frankfort. 


Adnjia. 
AdaniH  Center. 
Bltick  Kiver. 
Belleville. 
Kllisbure- 
KvauR  Mills. 
Miinus>ille. 
Lorraine. 
Rodman. 
Sniitbville. 
IMcrrepont  Manor. 
Woodville. 


2d  district 

J.  G. Peek,  A.M 

Adrian  Conrtena^- 

D.  .M.  Cosgrove 

E.J.  Bennett 

W.  A.  Laidlaw 

W.  B.  Bnshnell I  Snrapueville. 

Jos.  W.  McDomiles '  Carthage. 


Alex.  Bay. 
Plessis. 
Rod  wood. 
Antwerp. 
Ox  Bow. 


COUNXr  AND  NAME 


JEFPEB80N— 2d  dist— 

continued 

II.  1).  Hall 

Wm  S  George , 

J.S.  Fox 

H.  M.  Itodman 

M.F.  IVrrv 

Mrs  Waiie 


3d  district 
Ernest  Kobinson. 

N'.K.  White 

F.  L   Miller 

C.  I).  Piicbcr 

B.  W.  Aloerson... 

W.J.  Liiiuell 

E.  A.  Chick 

B.  G.  Pooler 

J  E.  Vincent 

R  C.  Peitengill... 


Lewis -1st  district 

Simuel  J.  Neff 

W.Grant  Goodwin  .. 

Roy  Davis 

W.  J.  Andrns 

Daniel  OBrleu 

Lillian  La  Quay 

Lena  Northiop 


2d  diatrict 

Aithur  M.Johnson 

Fred  A.  Walker 

P    E  Gilligan 

Will>«»r  E.  Sheldon 

Miss  Matle  E.Phillips. 

Ray  M.  Porter 

Mary  E.  Edjjhill 

ClaroDce  E.  Bo^d 

Perry  (J.  WUliams 


Post  office  address 


LIVIX08T0X  -Ist  district 

R.J   Wallace 

Kluier  L  Morrison 

Buft  S  McNinch 

Harry  B.  Lamson 

Francis  B  Lotee 

William  H.  Cone 

Charles  A.  Owen 

Gracia  Miller 

Charles  M.  Turrell 

George  E  Elliott 

Norah  0(.'o^nor 

Willaid  P.Green 

Edward  A.  Hackett 

Samuel  E  Alien 

K.J.  I^oddy 

Herbert  Lotee 


2d  district 

Geo.  W.  Carnier,  A.  M. 

Luther  M  Steele,  AM 

'  John  P-  Slocum.  A.  M.. 

WillardG.Welker...... 

Wm  A.  Wheeler 

George  Conk  ling 


Madison— Ist  district 

Carroll  P.  Miner 

Holmes  T.  Case 

Irving  S  Senrs , 

Agnes  M.  Marshall..... 
Scott  W.  Xelligg , 


Philadelphia. 
Felts  MiUs. 
Theresa. 
Theresa. 
Carthage. 
Nat.  Bridge. 


Clayton. 
Cape  Vincent. 
Three  Mile  Bay. 
Cbanmont. 
Dexter. 
Brownville. 
Sackets  Harbor. 
La  Fargeville. 
Depauvilio. 
Henderson. 


Port  Leyden. 
Constableville. 
Turin. 
Lvoo  Falls. 
West  Leydf^n. 
Port  Leyden. 
Glendale. 


Ixiwville. 
Copenhagen. 
Harrisville. 
Castorland. 
Deer  River. 
Beaver  Falls. 
New  Bremen. 
Barnes  Comers. 
LoMville. 


Avon. 

Caledonia. 

Conesus. 

Geneseo. 

North  Bloomfield. 

Livonia  Station. 

Hemlock. 

South  Livonia. 

Moscow. 

(leneseo. 

Lima. 

Fowlerviile. 

(xeneseo. 

York. 

Geneseo. 

Lima. 


Dannville. 

Mt  Morris. 

Nunda. 

Daltx)n. 

Sprinjtwater. 

Scottsburg. 


Brookfleld. 
No.  Brookfleld. 
De  Rnyter. 
Eaton. 
Georgetown. 
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COUNTr  AND  NAME 


Hadison  —  1«t  district 
continued 

CbM.  H.  Van  Tujl 

Edward  J.  Rowe 

ArtbarT.  HamiltoD... 

Charlotte  M.  Bacon 

William  D.  Miller 

Clifford  Siaik 

Melvin  A.  Mattenon  — 

Frc<doi  ick  F.  Page 

John  Gleason 

?d  difltrict 
F.  W.  Jenninffs,  Ph.  D 
Geo.  H.  Ottoway,  A.  M. 

Wm.  M.  Fort 

Geo.  D.  Bailey 

H.  H.  Donglaaa 

A.  H.  Jackaon 

F.  M.  WigciuB 

N.  MGroKit 

F.  A.  Miller 

Ralph  O.Cook 

H.  C.  Emtigo 

Cbaa.  A.  Simon 

MoNBOB— lat  diattict 

Edward  Keefer 

Volney  E.  Brayman 

Emeat  W.  Pedley 

Margaret  Ryan 

John  Greene 

Ralph  P.  Webater 

Mary  O'Connor 

L.  A.  Toepp 

Clark 

E.  D.  Webb 

B.  G.  Eatea 

Ediib  Stevena 

F.  .1.  Medden 

L.  K  Maning 

2(1  diatrict 

Frank  H.  Biowu 

Lulu  S   Browo 

KatbaTineCasttv 

Edwin  £.  Kgclaion 

Stella  M  Faoat 

Fredeiick  W  Hill 

Elmer  £.  Kingman 

Florence  B  King 

Kicboltia  Lee 

Frederick  R  Place 

Geocictta  Palmer 

William  R.  J  riie 

Fayette  W.  Van  Zile... 

Lather  B.  Winabip 

Sara  A.  Wedd 

MONTGOMKBT 

A.  E.  Baroea 

R.  H   Bellowa . 

Fox  Sponable , 

Schuyler  F.  Htrron 

CharleBKeck 

Edwin  B.  Robbina 

Henry  Wheaton 

Engene  De  Melt 

Nathan  Beck  with 

A;  thnr  Snyder 


Post'Offlce  addreaa 


Hamilton. 

Earlville. 

LeonardBTiUe. 

Hnbbardaville. 

Madiaon 

Morriafille. 

West  Eaton. 

Bouckville. 

Erieville. 


Oneida. 

Canaatota 

Chittenango. 

Caaenovia. 

Oneida. 

Peternboro. 

MnnnaTille. 

Munnaville. 

ClockTille 

Bridgeport. 

Now  Woodatook. 

Chittenango  Station. 


Brighton. 

Henrietta. 

North  Ruah. 

Fairport. 

52  WeatMainalreet. 

Rocheater. 
9     Summer     Park, 

Rocheater. 
Mendon. 
Honeoye  Falla. 
Peufield. 
Fairport. 
Pittsford. 
Ruab. 
Webnter. 
Weat  Webater. 


Scntt6ville. 

Brock  poTt. 

Brock  poit. 

Clifton. 

It 6    Whitney  place, 

Rocheater. 
Spencerport. 
Clark aoo. 
Lincoln  Park. 
CbnrchTllle. 
Charliitte. 
Brock  port. 
Hilton. 
Mnmford. 
Adama  Baain. 
Care   Clifton  atage, 

Rocheater. 

St  Johnarille. 

Fort  Plain. 

Nelliaton. 

CanaJohaHe. 

Palatine  Bridge. 

Fonda. 

Fnltonville. 

Fuit  Hnnter. 

Rockton. 

Hagaroan. 


COUNTY  AND  NAME 


NiAQARA— lat  diet  I  ict 

Thomaa  G.  Cramer 

Frederick  R.  Sterena... 

2d  diatrict 

Charlea  C.  Scheck 

Mary  A.  Walah 

Walter  J.  Greene 

Alfred  G.  Pierce 

Father  Lampkina 

Sera  A.  Berean 

Frank  V.  Pntman 

Anna  M.  Peaae 

Teresa  E.  Ginty 

Veleria  L.  Stratton 

Martin  Mackinaon 

Mary  Monahan 

Oneida— lat  diatrict 
Charlea     V.    Bookbout, 

Pd.  B 

Arthur    M.    Scripture, 

A.  M 

William  M.  Wood 

Leater  G.  Wanful 

Eatella  Barber 

Walter  S  Di-oman 

Julia  A.  Saltsman 

Charlea  A.  Higby 

Fred  W.  Van  Camp 

2d  diatrict 

Stanard  D.  Butler 

Percy  L  Wight,  B.  A... 

K.  C.  Schermerhorn 

Tbomaa      £.      Hayden, 

A.  M 

SilaaG.Kimm,  A.M.... 

E.  R.  Adama.  A.  M 

Georee  Browning 

MaudL  Gibaon 

William  T  Kennedy.... 

Glenn  A.  Wilcox 

L.  E.  Jenka 

Arthur  L.  Smith 

CM.  Babconk 

Fr.mk  French 

Robert  B.  Searlo 

Emeat  R.  Smith 

3d  diatrict 

HuaeT.  Skerreft 

Albert  T.  Bouck 

D.  J.Covell 

4th  diatrict 

W.  T.  Coup«-r 

D.  Howard  Nayler 

Robt.  L.  Morri^on 

Andrew  J   McElroy... 

Arthur  Frabk .\.... 

Chaa  Caipenter 

W.  H.  Wheeler 

Harmon  Van  Arnam 

Thomaa  McNamara 

Mia  S.  A.Clark 

Onondaga— lat  diatrict 

Horace  D.  Rickard 

ArthurC.  Nute.  A.  B... 

Chaa.  S.  Bootfleld 

Manford  D.  Green 


Poat- office  addrcAfi 


Gaaport. 
Middleport. 


Wilaon. 

Youngatown. 

LewistOD. 

Pekin 

La  Salle. 

Barker. 

Someraet . 

Weat  Soineraet. 

Olcott. 

Newfane 

Sanborn 

Ranaomville. 


Whitebboro. 

New  Hartford. 
0rii>kany. 
New  York  Mi1l.<). 
New  Yiirk  Milla. 
New  York  MilU. 
Chadwicka. 
Stittvi.lH. 
Waahington  Millt*. 


ClajTllle. 

Clinton. 

Deanaboro. 

Waterville. 
Sanquoit. 
Verm  n. 
KnoxlKtro. 
Clark  Milla. 
Oneida  Cantle. 
Sangeitield 
Sauqiioit.   Weat  Vil- 
lage. 
RriilRewater. 
Sherrill 

Vern«»ii  Center. 
Oiisknny  Falla. 
Keuwuoil 


Carod*'n. 

Verona. 

Dnrbamville. 


Bo«nville. 

Pulowki. 

Trenton. 

Reni.Nen. 

Prospect. 

Foie^tport. 

L»'e  Center 

Weaternville. 

Taberg. 

Clayton. 


Baldwinaville. 
Jonlao. 
Caniillna. 
Liverpool. 
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I 

COUNTY  AND  NAME  '    Pott-office  address 


COUNTY  AND  NAME 


OXONDAUA— l8t  dist— 

eovtinufd  I 

Theodore  M.  Gottry '  Warner. 

Dennit  J.  De  Lanev ;  Memiihiw. 

CUai.  H.  Taylor..* I  HuutJfy  Tract, Syra- 

01180. 

James  W.  Hooper |  Rni-Iid. 

N.  H.  MoDtKomeiy Belj^ium. 

Men  ill  A.  Peaci  ck '  IMviuville. 


Jessie  Maon 

Addla  M.  Howe. 
BertD.  Byde... 


:d  diHtrict 
Cbas.  O.  Richards  . . 

L.  W.  Uerricic 

D.  H.Cook 

G.X.White 

A.  P.  RobinsoD 

A  B    KeoBer 

H.  F.Miner 

Walter  C  Croach  .. 

John  Touhey 

Katherioe  Kionally 

Sarah  Carroll 

E.S.  Martin 


3d  district 
Bamnel  R.  Brown,  A.M.. 
Arthur     Edwin     Chase, 

B.  A  

Asa  S.  Knapp 

Georire  I*.  Fiiggle 

Samuel  R.  (^randall 

Monte  J.  Molter,  B.  S... 

Tracv  D.  Bly 

Jacob  L.  Wright 

Philetu^N.  Heifer 

Myron  B.  Rocks 

Lsbay  L.  Wise 

Guy  Bailey 

Howard  Brooks 

Ontario  -lf>t  district 
W.  H.  Traesdale,  A.  M. 

supt 

W.  A.  localla 

W.  1).  Hewos 

Henrv  G.  Wolcolt 

A .  C.  Mayhani 

W.  E.  Lambert 

Jennie  Kirkpatrick 

J.  M.  Wells 

Chss.  J.  Carr 

Elsie  I.  Fox 

HadleyC.Case 


2d  district 
J.  Carlton  Norri8,A  .  M 


Ph.  D.  tupt 


D.  Gilbert  Owen 

Dwigbt  B.  Williams,  A. 

William  *C.'  Noli,"  Pli .'  B ' . 

J.  R.  Foster 

A.  T.  Rinker,  A.  B 

F.  Carl  Ashley 

Oranob— 1st  district 

Herman  Coons 

J.  H.  Burrows 

6.  H.  Buskerville,  A.  B.. 
H.  C.  Woodworth 


El  bridge. 
Halt  Lot. 
Amb»v. 


Solvay. 
Marcrllus. 
Ooondajea  Valley. 
Elmwood. 
Onondaga. 
South  Onondaga. 
Skaneateles. 
MoitTille. 
Skaneateles  Falls. 
Marcellus  Falls. 
Split  Rock. 
Tully. 


East  Syracuse. 

Payetteville. 

MauIiuN. 

Jaroesville. 

Porapey. 

Fabiufl. 

Brewerton. 

Cicero. 

Minou. 

Kirkrille. 

La  Fayette. 

Carditr. 

Delphi. 


Geneva. 
Phelps. 
Short  sTiUe 
(.Mit'lou  Springs. 
ManchcMter. 
OilHsn!*. 
Seneca  Castle. 
HmIIs  Corners. 
Stanley. 
Cliftori  Springs. 
Gorham. 


Caoaodaieua. 
Aliens  Hill. 

East  Bloomfield. 

Naples. 

Uonooye. 

Victor. 

West  Bloomfield. 


Newburph. 
Washingtonville. 
Cornwall  on- Hudson 
Cornwall. 


Post-office  address 


Orange— tst  district 

eontitiu^d 

Anna  Morrison 

D.  S.  Strong 

M.  H.  Diisinbury 

Orville  Eichenberv 

E.  Everett  Cortright  ... 

Reuben  Fraser 

De  Witt   C.    Dommick. 

B.S , 

Jennie  Mitchell 

Margaret  Morrison I 

Beuj  B.  Foley 

2d  district 
John  M.  Dolph,  A.  M. 

kupt 

Edwin  H  Bugbee 

Chas  Benedict 

Solomon  DuBois 

Isaac  D.  Lain 

John  F.  Barringer...... 

Carrin?tun  R.  Stiles 

Fred'k  L.  Andrews 

Sandford  A.  Cortrigbt.. 

L.  W.  HoflTman 

Louis  R.  Hertxog,  Pd.  B. 

W.  M  Clark 

Marvin  Brooks 

Edwin  F.  Bro>7n 

A.  W.  Winteri 

Jasper  Bennett 

Orliaxs 

F.  A.    Greene,    A.    M. 
9vpt 

Edward  Smith 

T.  H.  Armstrong 

Harrv  I).  Bairlett 

Ralph  Mosher 

John  H.  Filer 

Melvin  Gearbart 

Fred.  T.Potter 

Harry  *\  Fletcher 

A  aroo  Badd 

Waltt-r  R  Thomas 

Frank  Tripp 

Frank  E.  Weet 

.M  rs  S.  T.  House 

Miss  D«>ra  Tannrr: 

Frank  H.  Thurbcr  .... 


OswECiO— 1st  district 

Byron  G.  Clapp. 

Sherman  Wointar 

OrlaB  Middleton 

James  F.  Cooper 

Wm.  A.  Pritrhard 

TbeodnreP  Ball 

Frank  H.  FuUar 

Cbas  Banks 


2d  district 

E  J.  Hnme 

W.  J.  Somers.... 

W.  D.  Rhlnes 

C.  O.  Du  Bois 

Edwin  Cornell  — 


3d  district 

Irving  L  Farr 

A  very  W.  Skinner,  A.M. 
Alberts.  Haven 


Coldenhara. 
Pine  Bush. 
Highland  Falls. 
Monroe. 
Turners. 
Montgomery. 

Walden. 
Ne^%  burgh. 
Coldeiiham. 
New  burgh. 


Port  Jervis. 
Port  Jervis. 
Pori  Jervis. 
Sparrow  Bush. 
Tri  Sutes. 
Chester. 
Goshen. 
Otisville. 
Westtown. 
Warwick. 
Tuxedo. 
Highland  Falls. 
Central  Valley. 
Florida. 

Greenwood  Lake. 
Unionville. 


Albion. 

Albion. 

Medina. 

Holier. 

KnoWlesville. 

L^ndon  villa. 

Waterpoit. 

Clarenilon. 

Kendall. 

Albfon. 

Hulberton. 

Millville. 

Shelby. 

Ridgeway. 

Me<lina 

Gaines. 


Fulton. 
Hannibal. 
Fulton. 
Fulton. 
New  Haven. 
M  inet  to. 
Hannibal  Ctr. 
Oswego  Center. 


Phoenix. 
Cleveland. 
Conntantia. 
Central  Square. 
Parish. 


Altmar. 
Mexico. 
Orwell. 
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List  op  superintendents  and  principals — (continued) 


COUNTY  AND  NAME 


Obwiqo— 8d  dimrict— 
continued 

Anua  G.  Williams 

Cbailea  M.  Bean,  A.  M  . 

Jerry  B  Loomis 

Kansou  H.  803 der,  A.M. 
Edward  Baroard 


Po9tofl9ce  address 


Otsego— 1st  district 

Flo.Td8.  Lowel 

J.  A.  Basseit 

W.  D.  JobDsoo 

J.  E.  Beardnley , 

Henry  L  Tipple , 

Botrand  KobeTt> 

riojd  8.  Ihajer 

C.  Elmer  Smith 

Seward  Wilfoff 

J.  U.  Plum 


2d  district 
W.  C.  Franklin.  supL. 
A.  W.  Abiams,  A.  M. 

C.  B.  Van  loger 

Calrin  Denirk 

George  Stadley 

living  Bolton 

AnburReed 

Herbert  W.  Scott 

Edmiind  Irisb 

Frank  Stanbib 

Orcjrorj"  Paine 

Cbatlts  A.  Bntler 

George  Stensen 

Cbester  J.  Rice 

M.J.  FUtcber 


Putnam 

Otis  Montrose 

Herbert  <il.  Reed  .. 
Pbil.H.  Hembeit.. 

M.  Nolan 

Frank  A  Hopkins. 
O.  N.  DuEsler  .... 
Farlej'  Rikert 


QuEKNi^— 1st  district 

Caleb  Simons 

Mary  M.  Siosabaugh  .. 

S.  D.  Replogle 

Willis  B.  Ciimmings... 

Herbert  Smith 

Palmer  J.  Jones 

Jas.  W.  Jacobus 

Adelaides.  Hicks 

EllaS.  Rnland 

Jas.  W.  Euright 


2d  district 

Adelle  Angell 

Leonora  A .  Bedell 

Moses  A.  Bedell 

George  U.  Brooks 

Frances  C.  Br>-ant 

DeEtte  L.Cook 

Henry  H.  Davics 

George  W.  Dickinson 
G.  Stev^ens  Fairbanks 

William  X.  Hill 

A.  L  Hitchcock 

Berths  Horton 

EvaKellv 

Tred  DeL.  King 


Rcdfleld. 
PsUski. 
Richland. 
Sandy  Creek. 
Williamstown. 


Schenevns. 

Richfield  Springs. 

Cooperstown. 

EsKt  Worcester. 

Worcester. 

Middlefleld. 

Fly  Creek. 

Maryland 

Spi  i'ngfield  Center. 

Cherry  Valley. 


Oneonta. 

Oneontfl. 

GilberttTille. 

Edmeston. 

Hartwick. 

Laurens. 

Monnt  Vision. 

Milford. 

Foitlandville. 

Morris. 

Garratlsville. 

Ooeouta  (East  end). 

West  Oueonta. 

Otego. 

Unadilla. 


Culd  Spring. 

Brewster. 

Usrmel. 

Mahopac 

Mahopsio  Falls. 

NelHODville. 

Garrisons. 


Weslbnrv  Station. 

East  Wiliiston. 

Roslyn. 

Port  Washington. 

Port  Washington. 

M  an  h  asset  t. 

Great  Neck. 

Thorn  astoB. 

Mineola 

New  Hjde  Park. 


Seaford. 

Hempstead. 

East  Rockaway. 

Ocean  Side. 

Seaford. 

Bajville 

Floral  Park. 

Richmond  HiU. 

Hempstead. 

Glonwood  Landing. 

Hempstead. 

Jencho 

Free  port. 

Lawrence  Station. 


COUNTY  AND  NAME 


I 


Queens— 2d  district— 

continued 
Lelaod  L.  Landers,  B.  A 

MoiriA  A.  Dann 

Corodon  Norton 

Edith  J.  Oakley 

C.  W.Olev 

Frank  O  Wyne.M.Sc.. 

Ssrah  C.  Provost 

George  E.  Rsplee 

Herbert  A  Reed 

Lottie  J.  Robinson 

W.Allen  Rue 

Sara  L.  Shepnrd 

Charles  A.  Smith 

Leslie  Smith 

Samuel  Smith 

Mary  L.  Thompkins 

Henry  W.  Van  Allen... 

Alanson  Van  Cott 

Harrieon  S  Williams.. 
Clifford  A.  Woodard  — 

Eusene  Woodard 

J.  Henry  Young,  M.  S.. 

Renmelaer— 1st  dist. 
Geo.  F.  Sawyer,  atpt... 

H.  H.  Snoll,  tupt 

Chas.  W.  Dunn 

Fred  J.  Bohlmann 

Abbie  Sherman 

Cora  S.Clark 

J.T.  Leonard 

Mans  Steams 

A.  W.  Wilcox 

2d  district 

William  Fitsgerald 

Wilbor  B.  Sprague 

T.Walker 

Ida  MacClenathan 

WillliamH.Good,  A.M 
Geo.  D.  Ban  loger 

Mervin  D  Losej 

Frances  Moody 

Chas.  R.  Miller 

Miss  Sa»  ah  G«er 

Frank  Clipper 

Andrew  A.  Gardineer.. 


Post-oflBce  address 


Rockland 

L.  0.  Mark  ham,  supt 

Ira  Lawton,  tupt 

Joseph  K.  Wiles 

Miss  J.  M.  Sullivan 

Howard  M.  Trncey 

Ida  C.  Lansing 

Emory  Rikert 

N.  P.  B.  Johnson 

Miss  Minnie  A.  Phillips 

Wm.  H.  Wilcox. 

I,  Wm.  W.  Nodine....... 

Mary  E.  Sanders 

Oscar  K.  Shaul 

A.  C.  Whiight 

M.  J.  Sanford 

Ernest  E.  Williams 

John  Al.Gibbs , 

George  W.  Miller 


Rockville  Center. 

Baldwin 

Wantagh. 

Hempstead. 

Frcejiort 

Glen  Cove. 

Oyster  Bay. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor. 

Rockville  Center. 

Rockville  Center. 

Lvn  brook. 

Meirick. 

Sea  Cliff 

Far  Rockaway. 

Smilbville  South. 

East  Norwich. 

Locnst  Valley. 

Farmingdale. 

Hempstead. 

Ovster  Bay. 

Hicksville. 

Muuson. 


Lansingbnrg. 
Hoosick  Falls. 
Schaghticoke. 
Valley  Falls. 
Johnsnnville. 
Bnskirk  Biidge. 
Not  lb  Hoosick. 
Hoosirk. 
Petersbarg. 
Berlin 


Eaele  Mills. 

3101  6th  ave.,  Troy. 

94   Chestnut  street, 

Albanv. 
Center  Brunswick. 
Bath-on- Hudson. 
45  Sheridan  avenue 

Troy. 
Nassau. 
Poestenkill 
West  Sand  Lake. 
Averill  Park. 
Casilfton. 
Schodack  Landing. 


Haverstraw. 

Nyack. 

New  City. 

Haverstraw. 

New  City. 

West  Nyack. 

Nan  net. 

Nyack. 

West  Haverstraw. 

Garnerville. 

IMermont. 

Taiipan. 

Pwarl  River. 

Sloalsburg. 

Suffern. 

Monsey. 

Spring*  Valley. 

Spring  Valley. 
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List  op  supbrintendbnts  and  principals — {continued) 


COUNTY  AND  NAME 


Rockland— «on  tinued 

L.  E.  Porter 

JTrankF.  Gray 

Leslie  O.  Lynch 

St.  Lawrbkcb— Istdist. 

JobnC.  Blirts 

W.  L.  Avery 

M.  U.  Freeman 

Irvin^r  Adams 

J.  R.  Gilleit 

L.  A.  Johnson 

Claience  Ansiin  ........ 

Geo.  Shiels 

Henry  Corbett 

Mary  Robb 

A.  A.  Woodard 

L.  C.  Heptonstall 

2d  dirttrlct 
Allen    H.  Kuapp,  S.  B. 

Mupt  

Forest  Chilton 

A.  H.  Wiifffjne 

Mrs  Mary  K.  Carr .. 

John  F.  PluulreU 

Geo.  C.  Owens 

Watson  A.  Lawrence 

Clyde  M.  Nisbeth 

Jas.  K.  Uarriean 

James  D.  Moore 

Frank  U.WMlace 

Frank  Mallen 

E.  Earl  Dewey 

J.  Wm.  Rutherford,  S.  B. . 

3d  district 

L  Luther  Haul 

H.  P.  Baum 

U.  H.  Kinney 

L.T.Cole 

John  L.  Blood 

Carroll  Biincroit 

Nellie  Di>»nioiid 

Wm.  L  Bradshaw 

£.  C  Uojrinire 

W.B.  Andrew 

J.  W.  Blackman  

A  W.  Morehouse  A.  M.. 

C.  F.  Simp'<on 

J.  F.  Drisoull 

Annie  A  Lcwiii 

Fred  W.  Roberts 


Post-office  address 


Hillbam. 
Stony  Point. 
Tomkins  Cove. 


(louvemeur. 

Morristown. 

HeuTelton. 

Hammond. 

Richville. 

Dekalb  Junction. 

Hailesboro. 

Brier  Hill. 

Fine 

Rossie. 

0«wep:stchie. 

Kendreu  Church. 


Canton. 

M  01  ley. 

Rensselaer  Falls. 

Newton  Falls. 

Benson  Mines. 

Colton. 

South  Colton. 

Edwards. 

Hermon. 

Lisbon  Centre. 

Madrid. 

Norfolk. 

Russell. 

WaddiojTton. 


Helena. 

Brasher  Falls. 

North  Lawrence. 

LawrenceviUe. 

Nifholville. 

Hopkiotou. 

Fort  Jackson. 

LouiHville. 

Mansena. 

Racket  River. 

Fariftbville. 

Norwood. 

Potsdam. 

PolHdam. 

Potsdam. 

Crary  Mills*. 


Saratoga— 1st  dist.     i 
I^Ti  B    Blakeman.  »upt.    Mecbanicville. 
Alexander  Falconer,  »i/j;t.    Waterfurd. 

Willis  N,  Uiuman |  Stillwater. 

A.  A.  Lavery BalUton  Spa. 

Orson  C.  Babbet !  (JaUray. 

John  M.  Marvin (;hHr]tif)n 

Clara  A.  Mohan <  Ballston  Centre. 

A  bbie  Fitzgerald  I  Gal  way. 

Julia  Stcevt^r Miltou  Centre. 

I 

2d  district 
Thomas  R.  Knell,  A.  M 

tiipt i  Sarato;;a  Springs. 

Walters.  Knowlson,  A.M.    Saratoga  Springs. 

Oliver  B.Kipp '  Saratoga  Springs. 

ChesterG.  Sautord,  A.  M.    Saratoga  Springs. 

Mirc't  L.  Berrigan i  Saratoga  Springs. 

Elizabeth  M.  Powers Saratoga  Spiings. 
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COUNTY  AND  NAME  •   Post  office  address 


Saratoga— 2d  dlst— 
eontintud 

Mary  L.  Freeman 

Julia  A.  Callaghan 


James  E  Kelly 

Stafford  C.  Edwards,  A. 
M 


I  C.  May  Bollard. 
Edith  M.  Carr.. 

E.  A.  Myers 

Minnie  Stead ... 


SrnENBCTADY 

El-Tin  B  Billings 

Evelyn  Chase 

John  Bigsbee 

Frances  A.  Underhill... 

Cornelia  Stevens 

Frank  Bond 

Malcolm  G.  Thomas.... 

ScHOHARiB— Ist  district 
Salomon  Sias,  A  .M.  M.D. 
Edwin  F.  Norton,  Ph.D. 

Geo.  A .  Lnndy 

Grant  L.  Bice 

A  S.  Guffin  ....     ...... 

J.  B  England 

Thomas  Colby,  jr 

2d  district 

W.H.Ryan 

Jesfte  Shafer 

J.  F.  Govern 

C.  E.  Markham 

Fred  W.  Hart  well 

F.  B.  Hfs« 

Seth  DeWittSigsby    ... 

Howard  J  Jump   

Oiram  D.  Haner 

SCHUTLKB 
S.  S  Jobosnu 

G.  R.  Lamson 

John  Probes 

Chas.  S.  Wright 

Adam  Babcock 

Rachel  Iiigersoll 

J.  W,  Struwbridge 

All>ert  Piper 

Jes^c  Whit»*h<'ad 

Lloyd  Stewart 

Jay  Fish 

M  rs  A .  W.  Cramer 

Walter  Wasson 

Sbneca 
Charles     T.     Andrews, 

gupt 

Linda  T.  Drake 

Thomas  C.  Wilber,A.M. 

Henry  Nuhn 

Horace  M.  Lawrence... 
L<>\<is  II.  Clark.  A.B... 
Roswell  C.  Traphagen.. 

G«*orge  M.  Ely 

Margaret  D.  Mahoney .. 

Steuben— Ist  district 

H.  S.  Armstrong 

L.D..Miller,Ph.D.L.L.B 
A.  D.  Miller 


Saratoga  Springs. 
Saratoga  Springs. 
Corinth. 
Glens  Falls. 

Schuylerville. 
Victory  Mills. 
Gansevoort. 
So.  Corinth. 
Conklingville. 
Batohellerville. 


Delanson. 

Quaker  Street. 

Scotia. 

Schenectady. 

Rotterdam  Jonction. 

Schenectady. 

Schenectady. 


Schoharie. 

Middleburgb. 

Gallupville. 

Schoharie. 

Central  Bridge. 

Esperance. 

Gilboa. 


Cobleakill. 

Mineral  Springs. 

Brrakabeen. 

Fnhonham. 

Jefferson. 

Ricbmondvllle, 

Seward. 

Sharon  Springs. 

Charlotteville. 

Watkina. 

Montour  Falls. 

Burdett. 

Mecklenburg. 

Odessa. 

Alpine. 

Wayne. 

Tyrone. 

Altay. 

Monterey. 

Bciinettaburg. 

North  Hector. 

Beaver  Dams. 


Seneca  Falls. 

Seneca  Falls. 

Waterloo. 

Waterloo. 

Romulus. 

Ovid. 

Lodi. 

Farmer. 

Willard. 

Avoca. 

Bath. 

Savons. 
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List  op  superintendents  and  principals — {continued) 


COUNTF  AND  NAME 


Steubbn— Ist  district— 
eontini^d 

WiD.  BrowDjr 

G.  H.  GuiDDlpp 

A.  H.  WatkiDs  

J.  M.  Glaag 

Kalpb  Bradbnry 

M  C.  Plough. 

Morey  Colli«r 

Jamei*  Caraeac 

Cbas.  C.  Annabel 

Thoe.  W.  Robinson 

F.  K.  ConKdoo 

2d  diatrict 

Leiff b  R.  Hnot,  tupt 

F.H.  Miller 

FtvA  Morrow 

A.M.  Blodf^ott 

B.  E.  Hicks 

Geo  M.  Rifflo 

Jainea  Walton 

Jobn  P.  Mabon 

Wm.B  Dee  

Elliott  Baker 

?d  district 
E.  8     Redman,    A.  M., 
Ph.D..  nipt 

C.  F.Walker 

Leslie  A  Baker 

EroestE  Cole 

Jalian  M.  Round 

Terry  I.  Giffonl.  Pb.M.. 

A.  Z.  Pierre,  A.M 

E  E.  McDowell 

W.  R.  Ainswortb 

Suffolk— tst  district 

HobartB.  Chandler 

Willanl  H.  Waterbnrv  .. 

Willard  S  Preoch 

C-  W.  Aribstrong 

Mrs  Anna  C.  Rose 

Frank  A.  Johnson, A.M.. 
De  Forest  Wells 

Ed^ar  W.  Robinson 

Wm.  McNeil 

George  A .  Brown 

MrsM   Alice  Taft 

S.S.  Shaw 

Hnron  Bretsch 

Samuel  King,  A.  M 

Charles  H.  Kernan 

2d  district 
William  H.  Lisk 

G.  C.  Scbaibl© 

Geo.  F.  Norton 

Ix)nis  Fralick 

C.  E.  VanCott 

E.  R.  Pierce 

Edward  D  Myers 

A.  M.  Perry 

Wellington    E.    Gordon, 

Ph  D 

Fletcher  Walling 

Chan.  H.  Davis 

E.  R.  Pear*e 

David  WilliMns 


Campbell. 

Cobocton. 

N.  Cohocton. 

Prattsbarg. 

Pultcney. 

Hammoudsport, 

Rbeims. 

Bradford. 

Curtis. 

Kanooa. 

Way  land. 


Corning. 
Addison. 
Cameron. 
Corning. 
Painted  Post. 
Liodley. 
Cameron  Mills. 
Wood  hall. 
Painted  Post. 
Cooper's  Plains. 


Homellsville. 

CaniAteo. 

Stephen's  MiUa. 

Greenwood. 

Ark  port. 

Tronpsbarg. 

J8si>er. 

Howard. 

RexTille. 


Amagsnsett. 

Springs. 

Ea>t  Hampton. 

Sag  Harbor. 

Bridge  Hampton. 

Soutuaraptoo. 

Good  Ground. 

(>ood  Ground. 

East  Quo);ue. 

Qaogue. 

w.  Hampton  Beach. 

Eantport 

Riverhfad. 

Mattitnck. 

Southold. 

(vuichojeue. 

Green  port. 

Oiient. 


BRbvlon 
l^indenhnrst. 
Amity  ville. 
Stony  Brook. 
Setaiiket. 
Eant  Setauket. 
Port  Jt-fferson. 
Blue  Point. 

PaU*hocne. 
Bellport. 
Brookbaven. 
Center  Moriches. 
East  Moriches. 


COUNTY  AND  NAME 


Suffolk— 2d  district- 
continued 
San  ford  L.  Cutler,  A.B. 
Benjamin  J  Wightman. 

Hattie  M.  Smith 

John  W.  Roe 

Chaa.  W.  Mulfoi-d 

Mathew  I.  Hunt 

Geo.  S.  Meyer. 

Mi'n  Packer*.*.'!.*....".** 

Jno.  A.  BoTen 

Mark  A.  Gregg 

Wilmot  T  Hallock 

Lila  Fnrman 

Jennie  Roberts 

Sullivan— 1st  district 

E.J.  Glennig 

Geo.  D.  Scott 

JcAse  L.  Perry 

A.  W.  Blumt>erg 

H  J.  Riptoo 

Chas.  £.  Elstons 

Rose  A.  Dillon 

L.  E.Barber 

2d  diatrict 

Louis  Odell 

Wm.  K.  Lanis 

Edward  A  Feeller 

Geo.  Woolsey 

Edg.nr  Allen  Rue 

L.  Libbie  Sprague 

Fred  Robinson 

Andrew  Mitchell 

Albert  Ellen 

Bertha  Gaebel 

Rufus  Maltbv 

T.  H   Loroy    

Samuf  1  Stoddard 

TlOOA 

Edwin  P  Recordon,  tvpt. 

E.  J.Peck,  AM 

H.J.  Waller.  A.M 

J.  S.  KingHley.  A.  M  ... 
Everett  O'Neil,  A.  B  .. 
E.  L   Andrews,  B.  S.  A. 

E.  L.  Moore 

F.  E.  Feuno,  A.  B 

H.  N.  Willey 

B  L.  Gray  

Charles  T.  Hunt 

Lillian  M.  Edgerton 

Nellie  M  Springer 

F.C.Wilcox 

Tompkins— Ist  district 

Robert  L.  RoUton 

F  V.  Webster 

Amanda  Smith 

Grace  Allen 

2d  district 
Cl:as.  S   Williums,  A.B. 

Harrison  D  Cannon 

Geo.  D.  Sy kes 

Clifford  Ell  wnrds 

James  A.  Shea 

Joseph  Monot 

E.  E.Brown 


Post-office  address 


Huntington. 

Nonhport. 

Centerport. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor. 

Bav  Shore. 

Islip. 

East  IsIip. 

Say  ville. 

Bavport. 

Bohemia. 

St  Jame.i. 

Rings  Park 

Smith  town  Beach. 

Oakdaie. 


Mooticello. 
Wurtsboro. 
Callicoon  Depot. 
Narrowfbtrg. 
Barr>' ville. 
Blooiningburg. 
White  Lake. 
Phillip8i>ort. 


Liberty. 

Liv.  Manor. 

Roscoe. 

Rockland. 

ParksTille. 

Hurlevville. 

Woo<li>ourDe. 

Centerville. 

Grabnmsville. 

Youngsville. 

Jeffeisonville. 

Long  Eddy. 

Han  Kin  8. 


Owego. 

Owego, 

Waverly. 

Newark  Valley. 

Spencer. 

Candor. 

Nichols. 

Apalac'bin. 

Tioga  t'eoter. 

Berkshire. 

Rich  ford. 

Lock  wood. 

Smithboro. 

Baiton. 


Truroansburg. 
Newtield. 
Jacksonville. 
West  Dauby. 


Grot  on. 

Drvden. 

Freeville. 

Lndlowville. 

McLean 

Slaterville  Spr. 

Brcokton. 
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List  op  supb>rintbndb>nts  and  principals — (continued) 


COUNTT  AND  NAME 


I'LSTKR— l9t  diat 

ChaileB  M.  Kjon,  »upt ... 
Fred  X.  Moulton.  supt.. 

John  £.  Sh  nil .  tifpt 

AoMtiu  S.  Donaldson  ... 
Patiick  H.  Culleo 


MyroD  J.  Michael,  A.  B  . : 

Williain  K.  Mower 

Hcury  D.  Darrow 

Frank liu  P.  Coons 

John  D.  Mnrphv i 

Ira  D   Minard.*. I 

William  J.  Schoonmaker 

Eva£.  Brifc^s 

Kate  K.  Bishop 

Mary  K.  Lundberf^ 

Anna  F.  Maltby 

J.  I.  Harknesi* 

Adeline  F.  WelU 

M.  G.KUodes 

Christian  F.  Carnwiijtht. 

Henry  Powers 

WilUam  A   McConnell  .. 


2d  district 

M.  H.  Shorter 

L.  E.  Palen 

M.  O.  Bennett 

S^rah  T.  Connolly 
W.  E.  Butler....'.. 

D.  C.  Scott,  A.  B... 
Earl  Stone 

E.  C.  Qainiby 

E.F.  Bald  win 

Henry  Strongman. 

C.  T.  Frame 

Eneene  Budd 

C.  V.  Rvan 

T.  C.  Perry. 


Kini^ston. 

SaUL'erties. 

Station  K.  Kingston 

West  Hurley. 

Burnett  st .  Kings- 
ton. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingftoi). 

(iJlasco. 

Saugerties. 

Saugerties. 

Saugerties. 

Saugerties. 

Maiden. 

Quarry  yille. 

Fly  Mountain. 

7  Manor  ay.,  Kings- 
ton. 

Station  R,  Kingston. 

Station  R,  Kingston. 


Rifton 

Poit  Ewen. 

Connelly. 

Port  Ewen. 

Gardiner. 

Highland. 

Milton. 

Milton. 

Mailboro. 

High  Falls. 

Stone  Kidge. 

Clintondale. 

KosHudale. 

Ko(*endHle. 


Frank  Wifiigar !  Creek  Locks. 

D.  J.  Lucev ■  LeKeyerFalh 


J  P.  Mower.  .. 
Frank  Meagher 
Mary  B.  Heard. 


3d  district 
John       W.       Chandler, 

Ph.D.,  supt 

Eva  T.  Mellor.  A.  B.  ...| 

Sara  L.  Brundage 

Emma  A.  DUhr { 

J.  Hartley  lannt-r 

John   U.  Gillett I 

John  M.  Schoonmaker... 

Elijah  T.  Boyee ' 

William  Bnrr,  B.  S 

W.  E.  Sheldon 

E.  S   Vradenburgh 

William  Murdock 

S.  Taylor  Johnson 

James  T.  Brewster 

Charles  G.  Haner 


Warrbx— 1st  district 
Sherman  Williams  mpt. 

Nellie  Farmer 

Sarah  L.  Warner 

Louisa  B.  Whitney 

Elisabeth  Kimmonth 


Binuewnter. 

Whitepoit. 

Wallkill. 


Ellenville. 
Ellcnville. 
Ellenville. 
Ellcnville. 

Napauucb. 

Kerhonkson. 

Accord. 

Woodstock. 

West  Shokan. 

Kyserike. 

Shokan. 

Pbrenicia. 

Shaudaken. 

Piue  Hill. 

Chichester. 


Glens  Falls. 
Glens  Falls. 
Gleus  Falls. 
Glens  Falls. 
Sandy  Hill. 


Warren— ist  district- 
eon  fmu^d 

George  C.  Perry 

N.  Lester  Ben  wick 

C.  Keller 


?d  district 

Hetheit  O.  Page  

Murgat  et  Callahan 

Hiram  T.  Sisson 

J.  Edward  Smith 

Alice  L.  Owens 

EloiseB  Gill 

Arthur  K .  Anderson . . . 

Washington- 1st  dist. 
Wiggins.... 


W.  S.  Coleman 

C.  L.  Morey 

Esra  W.  Benedict.... 

Ernest  E.  Smith 

M   L.  Brown 

MayC.  Guy 

Lettie  Dixon 

Mrs.  W   W.  Plaisted. 
Alfred  Richards 


2d  district 
Willard  H.  Howo. 
Frances  A .  Tefft  . 
Raymoud  Brown  . 
Leon  J.  Cook  .  .. 
Amelia  Blalsdell.. 
Geo.  E.  Baldwin.. 
Seraph  Blaisdell.. 
Lizzie  Falyey 


Watnb— 1st  dist. 
William  H.  Kinney... 

Charles  E.  Allen 

Howard  N.  Tolman 

Jnnies  M   Fowler 

Albert  B.  Whitney... 
Charles  V.  Hoaglaod. 

Elmer  .7  Sever 

•lohn  B^con. 

Myron  O.  Tripp 

Geo.  D   Sprague 

James  K.  Gatchell 

Jame.H  1*.  TliompHon.. 
William  I>  Robertson 
Harry  M.  Weed , 


2d  district 
C.  A.  Hamilton,  A.  M 
W.J.  Drems.  A.  M  ... 

M.  H.  Bieelow 

G.  H.  Culliiigs 

ElbertG.Soper , 

W.  H.JToyce 

Miss  Jennie  Cotton 

Lorenzo  D.  Tork , 

Frank  C.Eaton 


Westchkstbr— 1st  dist 
Isaac  E.  Young,  »upt... 

E.  G  Lantman,  «vjp( 

Arthur  C.  H<>fl 

JoMeph  Fitzgerald 

Rebecca  E.  Young 

Mary  M.  Horan 

Martin  Loyering 

Samael  J.  Preston 


Post-office  address 


Caldwell. 
Hill  view. 
Hadiey. 


Bolton  Landing. 

Chestertown. 

Pottersviile. 

North  Creek. 

Horiron. 

Stony  Creek. 

Warrensburg. 


Argyle. 

Fort  Ed  «  ard. 

Greenwich. 

Salem. 

Cambridge. 

Shuahan. 

Fort  Miller. 

Thompson. 

Sandy  Hill. 

Greenwich. 


Whitehall. 
Sandy  Hill. 
Granvillo. 
Middle  Granville^ 
Fort  Ann. 
West  Hebmn. 
Hartford. 
Smiths  Basin. 


Lyons. 
Clyde 
SaVannah. 
Wolcott. 
Red  Creek. 
Sooth  Butler. 
Roi*o 

N<inh  Rose. 
Sod  us. 
Sodns  Point. 
Alton. 

South  Sodus. 
Sayanoah 
Clyde. 


Newark. 

Palmyra. 

Ontario  Center. 

Macedon. 

Williamson. 

Newark. 

Newark. 

Marion. 

Ontario. 


New  Roohelle. 

Port  Chester. 

Tuckahoe. 

Scarsdale. 

Tuckahoe. 

Tuckahoe. 

Tuckahoe. 

Mamaroneck. 
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COUNTY  AND  NAME 


WK0TCHB8TBB— Ut     dis- 
trict —continued 

IdaM.  Babcook 

Luoioda  E.  Feeney .... 

Era  Jewell 

Harriette  L.  Baonister 

Howard  I.  TryoD 

Isaac  C.Hill 

Louise  Tramboll 

Fred.  E.  BUlows 

John  S.  Sprafrae 

Ellen  L.  Fairchild 

Grace  Thwing 

KarjE.  Foster 

Cbarlotta  Williams.... 
Lncy  £.  Story 

2d  district 

S.B.  Shear.  »upt 

J.  Irving  Gorton,  tupt. 
A  Ibert  W.  Emerson . . . 

K.  A.  McDonald  

John  B.  Cooke 

Watme  C  Fox ^ 

Martin  M.Todd 

Wm.  £.  Slocnm 

Cland  E.Smith 

Lester  H.  Decker 

Maiy  Condon 

Alfred  N.  B.  Howell. , 
Nathan  H.  Damond.. 
MaryS   Hamilton.... 

N.  Leonard 

John  H.  Lee 

Wm.  K.  Williams 

3d  district 

G.  H.  Covey 

F.  L.  Fox 

Charlea  A.  Clark 

John  Millar 

Dr  A.  D    Dnnbar 

W.  L.  Shubert 


Post'Office  address 


New  Rocbelle. 
New  Rochelle. 
New  Kochelle. 
New  Rochelle. 
New  Kochelle. 
Pelham. 
Pelham  Manor. 
Mamaroneok. 
Rye. 
Hye. 

Purt  Chester. 
Port  Ceester. 
Port  Chester. 
58  E.    128th    street, 
N.  Y. 

White  Plains. 

Sing  Sing. 

Tarry  town. 

Irvin'ton  on-HudsoD 

Irvin'ton-on-Hndson 

Dobbs  Ferry. 

Hastings-on-Hadsoii 

Ardsly. 

White  Plains. 

Elmsfurd. 

White  PlaiDs. 

Harriflon. 

Noith  Tarry  town. 

Pocantico  Hills. 

Pleasantville. 

Sing  Sing. 

Sing  Sing. 


Katonah. 

Croton-on  .Hudson. 

Peekskill. 

Peekskill. 

Peekskill. 

Peekskill. 


Westchester— 3d  dis- 
trict —  continued 

Wm.  J.  MUlar 

Vernon  £.  Duroe 

Margaret  M.  Mahoney. 

Jas.  M  Eolb 

Lois  A.  Vamey 


WTomxo— 1st  district 
Arthar  M    Preston...., 

S.  H.  Mcllroy 

W.  H.  Adams 

Irving  B  Smith 

EllaK  Averv 

John  R.  Spink 

F.  C.  Arrance 

George  Benson 

Nellie  M.  Johnson 


2d  district 

F.M.Smith 

George  H.Stratton 

William  H.  McClelland 

R.  Clifton  Oibbs 

Archibald  Whiting 

M.  Smith  Thomas 

James  McEvoy 

Arthur  Hogan 

MaxE.  Torrey 

R.  Van  Sivke 

Angelica  t).  Partridge.. 

Yates 

J .  Crissey .  sttpt 

Howard  Conantr  A.  B.. 
Jeremiah  M.  Thompson, 

Ph.  B ,.... 

EdwaidR.  Wise 

C.  A.  Husted 

Edward  Campbell 

Grace  Emersoot 

Adda  M.  ShuU 

StelU  £.  DeRush 


Post-office  address 


Mt.  KiHco. 
Chappaqua. 
Purdya 
Croton  Falls. 
Yorktown  Heights. 


Attica. 

Wyoming. 

Perry. 

Warsaw. 

LaGrange. 

Varysburg. 

Strykersville. 

Johnsonsburg. 

Warsaw. 


Arcade. 

Castile. 

Pike. 

Gainesville. 

Silver  Springs. 

Rock  Glen. 

Bliss. 

Java  Village. 

North  Java. 

Portageville. 

Pike. 


Penn  Yan. 
Penn  Yan. 

Dundee. 

Rushville. 

Middlesex. 

Dresden. 

Bellons. 

Benton  Center. 

Milo  Center. 


EXHIBIT    7 


City  superintendents  of  schools 


1  Names  and  post  office  addresses 

2  Written  reports 


CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS 


1   LIST   OF   SUPERINTENDENTS   OF   SCHOOLS   IN   THE 
CITIES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Albany Charles  W.  Cole. 

Amsterdam Charles  S.  Davis. 

Auburn Benj.  B.  Snow. 

Binghamton R.  H.  Halsey. 

Buffalo Henry  P.  Emerson. 

Cohoes George  E.  Dixon. 

Coming* Leigh  R.  Hunt. 

Dunkirk J.  W.  Babcock. 

Elmira E.  J.  Beardslev. 

Oeneva* Wm.  H.  Truesdale. 

Oloversville James  A.  Estee. 

Homellsville* Elmer  S.  Redman. 

Hudson F.  J.  Sagendorph. 

Ithaca H.  W.  Foster. 

Jamestown Rovillus  R.  Rogers. 

Johnstown Philip  M.  Hull. 

Kingston* Charles  M.  Ryon. 

Little  Falls Harry  E.  Reed. 

Lockport Emmet  Belknap. 

Middletown James  F.  Tuthill. 

Mount  Vernon Charles  E.  Nichols. 

Newburgh R.  V.  K.  Montfort. 

New  York  William  H.  Maxwell. 

Bor<  ugh  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  John  Jasper. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn Edward  G.  Ward. 

Borough  of  Queens Edward  L.  Stevens. 

Borough  of  Richmond Hubbard  R.  Yetman. 

Niagara  Falls N.  L.  Benham. 

North  Tonawanda*  Clinton  S.  Marsh. 

Ogdensburg Barney  Whitney. 

Olean* Fox  Holden. 

Oswego George.  E.  Bullis. 

Poughkeepsie Edwin  S.  Harris. 

Rensselaer R.  W.  Wickham. 

Rochester Milton  Noyes. 

Rome Harrison  T.  Morrow. 

Schenectady S.  B.  Howe. 

Syracuse A.  B.  Blodgett. 

Troy John  H.  Willets. 

Utica George  Griffith. 

Watertown Wm.  G.  Williams. 

Watervliet J.  E.  Massee. 

Yonkers C.  E.  Gorton. 

*Clty  still  under  Jurisdiction  of  school  commissioner 


2  REPORTS  OF  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS 


ALBANY 

Charles  W.  Cole,  Superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31, 1898  (estimated) iOO,000 

School  population  (4  to  18  years),  July  31, 1898 19,867 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 13,415 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens .  ' 534 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 54 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city 1,935,591 

Average  daily  attendance 10,577 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 79 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 11,209 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    95 

Number  of  school  buildings 21 

Number  of  sittings 12,670 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 728 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal  (1897).     164,658,105' 
Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1897,  to  September  1,  1898 |260,681 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses |9,250 

Total  expenditures  269,931 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) ' 124.65 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion IG),  bailed  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) !^ 10.87 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance 125.52 
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Number  of  evening  schools 3 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 402 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  19;    private  11; 

total 30 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  1,197; 

private,  525;   total 1,722 


Attendance 

The  attendance  during  the  past  year,  while  only  slightly  greater 
than  heretofore,  has  been  of  a  highly  satisfactory  nature.  The 
favorable  conditions  of  health  among  the  pupils  which  marked 
the  preceding  year  were  happily  continued,  and  the  attendance 
was  not  materially  affected  at  any  time  by  the  inroads  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  The  average  attendance  and  the  average  mem- 
bership are  practically  unchanged,  while  the  percentage  of  at- 
tendance has  slightly  advanced.  The  principal  statistics  of  at- 
tendance, gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  principals  are  as 
follows: 

Number  enrolled H^  '  ■ ; ; ; ; ; ; ;  •  • :  •    '^^^  I       13.894 

Average  membership 11,209 

Average  attendance 10,577 

Per  cent  of  attendance  based  on  net  registration 79 

Per  cent  of  attendance  based  on  average  membership ...  95 


Compulsory  attendance 

The  whole  number  of  cases  investigated  and  reinvestigated  is 
3,946,  105  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Three  hundred  and 
nine  non-attendants  weVe  placed  in  school.  Twenty-nine  found 
illegally  employed  were  also  placed  in  school  and  19  truants  and 
insubordinates  were  placed  in  institutions.  These  were  all  com- 
mitted for  the  remainder  of  the  school  y(  r.r,  and  were  released 
during  the  month  of  July. 

It  has  been  found  during  the  previous  years  that  short  com- 
mitments were  wholly  ineffective  in  the  direction  of  reformation, 
while  those  who  were  confined  for  a  longer  period  in  nearly  every 
instance  have  either  become  regular  attendants  or  have  entered 
upon  legal  employment.  Public  sentiment  is  strongly  on  the 
side  of  a  thorough  execution  of  the  compulsory  law.  In  nearly 
every  case,  parents  and  guardians  have  readily  given  consent  to 
the  confinement  of  their  wards,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  the 
consent  was  at  first  withheld,  it  has  always  been  finally  obtained 
when  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  fully  explained. 
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The  police  magistrates  of  the  city  have  upheld  and  seconded  the 
efforts  of  the  attendance  officers  to  secure  regular  and  punctual 
attendance  upon  the  schools.  The  gain  in  the  percentage  of 
attendance  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  activity  of  all  officials 
in  the  administration  of  the  law. 

As  far  as  the  physical  well-being  of  the  pupils  committed  to 
reformatory  institutions  is  concerned,  and  to  a  large  degree 
their  reformation,  the  practice  of  committing  them  to  private 
institutions  has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  but  necessarily  on  the 
side  of  direct  instruction  and  intellectual  progress,  these  insti- 
tutions can  never  be  so  successful  as  would  be  a  truant  school 
conducted  by  the  state.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  has  frequently  recommended  the  erection  of  and 
maintenance  of  a  state  truant  school,  and  efforts  have  been  made 
for  several  years  past  to  obtain  the  necessary  legislation.  Pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  was  incorporated 
in  the  revision  of  the  general  school  law  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  legislature  by  the  statutory  revision  commission,  but  was 
presented  at  so  late  a  period  in  the  session  that  it  failed  to  be- 
come a  law.  The  revision  referred  to  contained  also  some  other 
important  amendments  to  the  compulsory  law.  Among  others, 
the  extension  of  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  up  to  14 
years  of  age  through  the  whole  time  during  which  the  public 
schools  are  in  session,  instead  of  for  80  days.  As  soon  as  a 
state  truant  school  is  established,  it  will  be  feasible  to  obtain 
another  important  change,  by  which  truants  may  be  committed 
for  an  indeterminate  period  not  exceeding  the  age  limit  of  16 
years.  This  amendment  would  prevent  the  release  of  truants 
in  midsummer,  and  the  consequent  opportunity  of  entering  upon 
a  vagrant  street  life  during  the  remainder  of  the  vacation,  which 
thwarts,  in  a  large  degree,  the  reformatory  effect  of  their  pre- 
vious confinement.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  measures  will  be 
presented  to  and  acted  upon  by  the  legislature  early  during  its 
next  session. 

A.  farther  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  may  be  found  by  examining  the  figures  of  the  school 
census  taken  in  October  last,  together  with  the  reports  of  the 
attendance  upon  private  and  parochial  schools,  appended  to  this 
report.  The  school  census  taken  in  October  last  shows  the  total 
number  of  children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18 

years  to  be *. 19,867 

Total  enrollment  of  the  public  schools. 13,894 

Total  enrollment  of  the  private  schools 4,960 

Total  enrollment  of  all  the  schools  in  the  city 18,854 

Non-attendants \ 1,013 
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The  census  shows  that  713  of  the  latter  are  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  8,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  nearly  all  of  the  remain- 
ing 300  are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  and  engaged  in  legal 
employment. 

Course  in  literature 

The  course  in  literature,  put  into  complete  operation  during 
the  past  year,  has  aroused  a  greater  interest  among  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  promises  to  be  more  effective  on  the  lines  of  informa- 
tion and  culture  than  any  other  special  study  that  has  ever  been 
grafted  upon  our  course.  Slowly  but  surely,  a  revolution  in  the 
plan  and  methods  of  instruction  in  reading  is  proceeding.  The 
prediction  made  several  years  ago  that  formal  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  reading  would  cease  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  in  school  seems  about  to  be  verified.  While 
some  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  apparent  difficulty 
of  a  few  of  the  books  selected  for  upper  grades,  the  com- 
mon expression  of  teachers  is  that  never  before  in  their 
experience  have  the  exercises  in  reading  been  so  full  of  inter- 
est and  rapid  in  achievement  as  since  they  have  been  privileged  to 
use  good  specimens  of  English  literature  just  as  they  came  from 
the  authors'  minds.  It  is  clear  that  much  may  depend  on  the 
amount  of  culture  possessed  by  the  teacher,  and  that,  therefore, 
where  many  succeed  in  making  these  exercises  not  mearly  pleas- 
ant, but  extremely  profitable,  a  few,  restricted  by  their  own  short- 
comings, are  unable  to  arouse  any  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  their 
pupils.  This  is  not,  however,  a  formidable  barrier,  because  these 
very  teachers  are  thereby  incited  to  make  special  efforts  to  attain 
proficiency,  and  gradually  become  as  earnest  and  interested  as 
any  of  their  colleagues. 

Again,  it  is  not  intended,  nor  would  it  be  well  could  the  pupils 
read  at  sight  all  of  the  literature  that  may  be  placed  before  them. 
It  is  not  only  necessar}^,  but  wise,  that  both  the  pupils  and  the 
teacher  should  be  compelled  to  study  the  works  they  are  reading 
and  to  feel  the  high  satisfaction  that  comes  from  difficulties  over- 
,come. 

Constant  evidence  is  presented  of  the  efficacy  of  this  course  in 
literature  in  the  kinds  of  books  that  are  drawn  from  the  public 
library,  and  by  the  high  grade  of  selections  for  declamation  or 
recitation,  and  the  improved  character  of  the  compositions  read 
at  the  weekly  literary  exercises  in  all  the  schools. 

VISUAL  instruction 

The  assembly  halls  of  schools  4  and  24  were  provided  last  fall 
with  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  darkening  the  room,  and 
the  provision  of  an  additional  lantern  and  accessories  permitted 
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the  complete  carrying  out  of  the  plan  for  a  series  of  nine  illus- 
trated lectures  in  the  three  halls  available  for  this  purpose. 
These  lectures  were  given  by  the  several  principals  during  a 
period  of  five  months,  in  such  order  that  the  upper  grades  of  all 
the  schools  were  given  an  opportunity  to  attend.  During  the 
season,  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils  attending  these  lectures 
was  13,977.  Tests  of  the  fruitfulness  of  these  lectures  were 
made  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  report,  in  the  form  of  composi- 
tions, the  impressions  made  by  the  many  illustrations  presented 
to  them.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  principals  and 
teachers  concerned  that  the  outcome  has  been  exceedingly  prof- 
itable and  well  worth  all  the  time  given  and  the  expense  incurred. 
We  shall  only  reap  the  full  benefit  of  visual  instruction,  how- 
ever, when  each  school  is  provided  with  its  own  lantern  and 
other  essentials,  so  that  the  slides  may  be  put  into  closer  relation 
to  the  work  of  every  class.  ' 

Free  text-books 

Year  after  year  it  is  borne  in  upon  me  more  strongly  that  true 
economy  of  time  and  money  demand  that  text-books  and  all 
necessary  school  supplies  should  be  furnished  by  the  city.  More 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  now  supplied  by  the  board, 
and  in  all  fairness  to  the  rest  of  the  pupils  and  their  parents 
these  lines  of  undemocratic  distinction  should  be  obliterated 
and  the  schools  made,  in  every  sense,  free  and  common.  The 
efforts  to  obtain  legislation  on  this  subject  have  so  far  failed, 
and  little  encouragement  is  given  that  such  legislation  can  be 
soon  obtained.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cities  and  villages 
of  the  state  have,  of  their  own  volition,  adopted  the  free  text- 
book system,  and  it  would  be  well  should  this  city  no  longer 
wait  for  legislation  to  effect  this  most  desirable  reformation. 

Evening  schools 

Three  evening  schools  were  conducted  in  the  same  places,  as 
for  several  years  past.  The  attendance  does  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  still  my  belief 
that  these  schools  will  not  attract  the  attendance  of  those 
whose  w^ants  are  sought  to  be  met  until  the  subjects  of 
study  are  made  more  interesting  by  introducing  new  topics. 
It  was  observed  that  the  pupils  who  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  elementary  algebra  were  the  most  regular 
in  attendance.  Should  other  new  topics  be  introduced,  I  believe 
the  attendance  would  not  only  be  more  regular,  but  that  the 
sessions  could  be  profitably  extended  several  weeks.  I  have 
suggested,  as  a  step  in  this  direction,  that  the  subject  of  drawing 
be  presented  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  evening  schools  next  fall. 
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Kindergartens 

The  increased  interest  in  the  kindergartens  is  shown  by  the 
large  enrollment  of  1,197  children.  In  some  localities  ii  was 
found  impracticable  to  admit  many  applicants.  The  pressure 
was  so  great  at  school  13  that  it  was  decided  to  open  a  second 
kindergarten  in  the  building  where,  fortunately,  there  was  an 
unoccupied  schoolroom  which  permitted  the  formation  of  a  new 
class.  In  the  course  of  the  year  120  of  these  children  were  ad- 
vanced to  primary  grades,  not  only  to  make  room  for  the  new- 
comers, but  also  because  they  had  been  in  attendance  for 
more  than  a  year  and  were  more  than  6  years  of  age.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  659  pupils  were  promoted  from  the  kindergar- 
ten to  the  first  year  class.  These  pupils  are  heartily  welcomed 
by  their  new  teachers,  because  they  are  so  amenable  to  disci- 
pline and  have  been  so  trained  to  follow  directions  that  they 
are  practically  nearly  a  year  in  advance  of  those  entering  the 
lowest  grades  without  kindergarten  privileges.  Our  first  year 
teachers  have  become  so  imbued  with  the  kindergarten  spirit 
that  they  render  the  transition  from  the  free  activities  of  the 
kindergarten  to  the  more  formal  work  of  primary  instruction 
easy  and  agreeable.  The  pupils  thus  advanced  seem  to  glide 
unconsciously  into  the  ways  of  their  new  classrooms  and  fall 
into  the  habits  of  self-restraint  without  friction. 

Teachers  training  school 

The  teachers  training  school  was  organized  in  accordance 
with  the  new  plan  adopted  by  the  board  last  year  of  admitting 
only  those  who  succeeded  in  passing  a  rigid  examination  in  aca- 
demic studies  after  graduation  from  a  full  high  school  course. 
The  examinations  for  admission  were  held  during  the  vacation 
and  16  persons  were  admitted  to  the  school.  The  superior  qual- 
ifications of  the  members  of  this  class  were  shown  during  the 
year  by  higher  proficiency  in  subject-matter  and  readier  assimi- 
lation of  theor^%  as  well  as  greater  success  in  practice  than  were 
shown  by  any  previous  class.  Although  the  size  of  the  classes 
is  evidently  to  be  diminished  by  the  higher  requirements,  a 
sufilcient  number  of  trained  teachers  will  always  be  secured  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  schools,  while  the  quality  of  the  supply 
will  be  very  decidedly  improved. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  the  board  relieved  the 
teacher  of  methods  from  the  burden  of  acting  as  principal  of 
school  24,  with  the  result  that,  now  being  able  to  devoti-  her 
entire  time  and  attention  to  the  training  class,  the  preparation 
of  the  pupil-teachers  for  their  future  work  has  been  even  more 
thorough  than  heretofore.    The  very  favorable  results  of  the 
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state  examinations,  and  the  high  rank  which  the  graduates  of 
this  year  will  take  on  the  merit  list,  give  ample  evidence  of  the 
faithful  and  skillful  work  done  by  the  teacher  of  methods.  Four- 
teen members  of  the  class  completed  the  course  and  were  duly 
graduated  and  licensed  to  teach. 

Teachers'  retirejment  fund  association 

For  several  years  past  considerable  interest  has  been  awakened 
by  the  action  of  teachers  in  several  large  cities,  not  only  in  this 
state,  but  throughout  the  whole  country,  looking  toward  the  for- 
mation of  cooperative  associations  to  provide  a  retirement  fund 
for  aged  or  infirm  teachers.  It  had  been  known  for  a  long  time 
that  local  associations  had  been  tolerably  successful  in  furnish- 
ing a  small  annuity  to  teachers  who  were  forced  to  retire  from 
active  work,  and  a  new  impulse  had  been  given  to  these  enter- 
prises by  the  passage  of  several  special  acts  by  the  legislature 
legalizing  and  systematizing  such  associations  and  providing  ad- 
ditional sources  of  income.  When  it  was  observed  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  action  in  this  matter,  a  general  meeting  of  the  teach- 
ers was  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  organization  for  the  purposes  indicated  above. 
After  a  series  of  meetings  had  been  held  and  reports  made  by 
special  committees  on  the  several  phases  of  this  subject,  a  plan 
of  organization  was  formulated  and  adopted.  The  organization, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  wholly  voluntary,  and  must  re- 
.  main  so  until  legislation  can  be  obtained. 

As  it  is  quite  uncertain  that  the  execution  of  the  plan  will  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  fund  to  carry  on  a  system  of  annuities  indefi- 
nitely, it  is  the  purpose  of  the  association  to  apply  to  the  legis- 
lature for  aid  in  securing  annually  an  additional  amount  from 
another  source.  The  legislature  has  already  granted,  for  this 
purpose,  5  per  cent  of  the  local  excise  moneys  to  the  retirement 
fund  for  the  teachers  of  New  York  city,  and  it  is  believed  will 
not  refuse  to  afford  the  same  privilege  to  the  other  cities  of 
the  state.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  formal  teachers'  association  has 
been  organized  and  a  full  staff  of  officers  appointed;  the  purpose 
of  the  association  being  to  act  on  all  occasions  for  the  common 
interest  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  formation 
of  the  retirement  fund.  The  voluntary  contributions  to  the  re- 
tirement fund  will  begin  in  September  next.  No  annuities  will 
be  paid  until  a  period  of  five  years  has  elapsed,  during  which 
there  will  be  an  accumulation  of  funds  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  sufficient  to  meet  ordinary  demands.  This  whole  project  has 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  the  public  press  and  the  citi- 
zens generally,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that,  in  view  of 
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the  fact  that  the  teachers  have  shown  such  a  willingness  to  help 
themselves  and  to  tax  their  narrow  means  for  this  purpose,  there 
will  be  no  opposition  when  the  legislature  is  asked  to  enact  the 
law  which  will  provide  whatever  additional  means  are  needed. 
Xo  special  argument  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  sustain  the 
plan  of  forming  a  teachers'  retirement  fund.  The  wages  of 
teachers  will  always  be  comparatively  low,  because  the  tenure 
of  office  is  so  secure,  and,  unless  some  such  means  of  taking  care 
of  aged  and  infirm  persons  is  established,  it  will  be  impracti- 
cable for  FKjards  of  education  to  replace  these  persons  by  yonng 
and  vigorous  teachers,  and,  necessarily,  the  schools  must 
•offer  to  a  large  degree.  When,  however,  a  board  feels  that 
irji  aged  s^rrvants  can  be  retired  without  suffering  privation,  it 
will  not  hesitate  to  replenish  the  teaching  force  with  the  vigor 
that  comes  with  youth  and  health  and  strength. 


AUBUKX 

B.  B.  Snow,  superintendent 

Population  of  city,  July  31,  1S9S,  (estimated) 28,000 

Hcfaool  population  (5  to  18  years),  July  31,  1898 5,463 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 3,714 

Xnmber  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Ximjlicr  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school 

Aggregate  davs  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools  of 

city .\ 560,414 

Average  dally  attendance 3,018 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

^question  3)  /. 80.8 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 3,166 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 

Hhip 95.3 

Number  of  school  buildings 15 

Number  of  sittings 4,041 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 393 

AHH^^Hsed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal f  13,432,552 

Kxpenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  lKi7,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 |79,214.83 

Kxpendltures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bond(*d  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses f7,002,57 

Total  expf'iiditures 186,307.40 
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Averaf?e  i?xi>eiicl;iture  for  all  cw^dinary  pnri)oses  per 
pupil,  based  on  avorage  dailj  attendance  (question 
7)  126.24 

Average  exi)enditure  for  all  other  expenses,  (ques- 
tion 10)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  ((iue«- 
tion  7) 12.35 

To^tal  average  exiK.'nditure  kisedl  on|  average  daxily 
attendance |28.59 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergarteiw,  public,  mme;  private,  2; 
total 2 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  80 80 


BINGHAMTON 

R.  H.  HALSEfY,  superintendent 

Population  of  city,  July  31,  1898,  (estimated) 45,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years),  July  31, 1898 7,338 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 7,265 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens   440 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school  34 

Aggregate  dajis  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools  of 

city 1,134,866 

Average  daily  attendance 5,782 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  enrollment 

(question  3) 79.5 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 5,921 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    97.6 

Number  of  school  buildings 19 

Number  of  sittings 7,659 

Numlber  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 684 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal |20,628,480 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 |124,595.66 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses f 25,043. 89 

Total  expenditures fl49,639.55 

27 
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Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupi!^  based  on  averagu  daily  atUndauce  (4uestion 
7)  ^ f21 .54 

Average!  expenditui'e  for  all  other  exi>enses,  (ques- 
tion 10)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (cjues- 
tion  7) f4 .as 

Total  average  exix^nditure  based  oa  average  daily 
attendance |25.87 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  j)upils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  13,  private,  1; 
total 14 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  ijiH); 
private,  7;  total  697 


BUFFALO 
Uenuy  r.  Emehson,  superintendefU 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 383,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years),  July  31,  1898 76,600 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 56,718 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 711 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 

Aggregate  days  of  attendancx*  in  all  i)ublic  s<-hools 

of  city 7,875,558 

Average  daily  attendance 40,806 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3).  /. 71.9 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 50,474 

Per  cent  of  daily  att(*ndance  on  average  member- 
ship   ^ 80.1 

Number  of  school  buildings .  85 

Number  of  sittings 53,071 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 2,494 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal 1238,972,345 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sept. 

1,  1807,  to  Sep.  1,  1S08.  . ! 1908,028.62 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses f 374,314. 30 

Total  expenditures f  1,282,342.92 
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Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)  122.25 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   19.17 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance f31.42 

Number  of  evening  schools 13 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 3,477 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  10;  private,  7; 
total 17 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  711; 

private,  0 ;  total 711 

In  conformity  with  the  state  law  the  second  biennial  enumera- 
tion of  children  of  school  age  was  taken  in  October  last.  The 
number  of  names  taken  was  73,653.  The  number  of  truants  re- 
ported, including  those  illegally  employed,  was  863.  The  number 
between  12  and  18  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  or  write  Eng- 
lish was  352.  This  enumeration  was  more  carefully  made  than 
that  of  two  years  ago,  because  I  profited  by  my  former  experi- 
ence and  avoided  the  manifest  defects  of  the  first  census.  The 
enumeration  books  are  constantly  used  by  the  truant  officers,  and 
in  this  way  are  valuable.  But  at  best  the  records  are  only 
approximately  correct.  The  inaccuracies  are  not  wholly  the  fault 
of  the  enumerators.  It  is  difficult,  probably  impossible,  to  get  a 
correct  record  of  all  children,  especially  when  they  live  in  crowded 
tenement  houses,  in  rear  buildings,  and  over  stores  and  stables. 
Then,  a  comparison  of  the  names  on  the  census  books  with  the 
registers  of  the  different  schools  shows  that  some  parents  inten- 
tionally evade  or  misrepresent,  claiming  for  example  that  a  child 
attends  a  certain  public  or  parochial  school,  when  investigation 
shows  that  such  is  not  the  case.  I  presume  that  5  per  cent  of 
the  children  are  not  reached  by  the  enumerators  or  are  wrongly 
recorded.  But  making  allowance  for  these  errors,  a  sufficient 
number  of  truants  are  discovered  to  keep  the  attendance  officers 
busy  and  to  greatly  reduce  the  evil  of  truancy.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  once  in  four  years  is  often  enough  to  take  this  census. 

During  the  past  five  years  17  new  schoolhouses,  containing 
284  grade  rooms,  have  been  built.  Two  of  these  replaced  old 
buildings  containing  twelve  rooms  each.  During  the  same 
period  83  school  rooms  have  been  gained  by  enlarging  or  re- 
arranging old  buildings.  Accordingly,  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  department  has  been  increased  by  354  rooms.    Reckoning  50 
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pupils  to  a  room,  the  seating  capacity  of  our  schoolhouses,  includ- 
ing the  new  high  school,  has  been  increased  by  about  17,500. 

Tables  of  comparative  cost  of  public  schools  in  dilTerent  cities 
have  little  meaning  because  every  city  has  a  dilTcriMit  method 
of  computing  expenses.     In  the  first  place  no  two  cities  employ 

i  the  same  method  of  calculating  school  attendance.     Then,  one 

city  will  include  the  pay  of  janitors  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  in- 
struction and  another  will  omit  this  item.     One  will   include 

'j  repairs  to  buildings,  while  another  will  lake  no  account  of  them. 

f  In  a  recent  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  then*  is  a  table 

giving  the  cost  per  pupil  based  on  total  school  expenses  in  all 
cities  of  this  state.  In  this  list  Buffalo  stands  second.  Now,  it 
would  doubtless  be  a  credit  to  Buffalo  if  it  were  reallv  a  fact  that 
it  is  spending  more  money  per  capita  than  any  other  city  save 
one.  But,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  table  is  misleading. 
It  covers  the  school  year  1894-5,  when  the  city  was  erecting  eight 
large  buildings  in  a  heroic  effort  to  catch  up.  These  buildings 
will  be  used  for  50  years.  In  other  words,  they  come  under  the 
head  of  permanent  improvements,  and  no  estimate  of  the  current 
expenses  of  the  school  department  could  possibly  be  inferred 
from  a  table  thus  made  up. 

The  training  school,  established  under  chapter  1031,  laws  of 
1895,  was  opened  in  Sepember,  189G.  The  school  began  with  43 
students,  of  whom  39  were  graduates  of  the  Buffalo  central  high 
school,  and  three  of  private  institutions  whose  course  of  study 
has  been  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent.  At  the  opening 
of  the  second  year,  in  September,  1897,  the  number  of  students 
increased  to  80.  This  overtaxed  the  available  room  at  gram- 
mar school  10,  but  the  completion  of  a  new  assembly  room  has 
greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  the  school.  This  year,  1898,  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants  again  increased  to  90.  It  will  be 
necessary  hereafter  to  subject  the  applicants  to  an  examination 
in  order  to  reduce  the  number. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  impartial  observers  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  our  teachers  were  so  interested  in  their  work 
or  so  intelligent  and  industrious  in  its  prosecution.  The  children 
are  contented  and  happy  in  their  school  life.  The  increase  of 
18,000  in  school  enrollment  since  1892,  an  increase  far  in  excess 
of  the  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age, 
is  proof  enough  in  itself  that  the  schools  are  growing  in  popular 
favor.  Public  interest  in  education  was  never  so  manifest  as 
now.  The  schools  have  never  before  been  subjected  to  such 
close  scrutiny  as  in  late  years.  Not  to  speak  of  the  visits  by  the 
board  of  school  examiners,  the  schools  have  never  been  inspected 
so  frequently  by  public-spirited  men  and  women,  who  wish  to 
see  for  themselves  what  is  being  accomplished.    The  co-operation 
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of  the  society  of  natural  science  in  making  its  fine  collections 
serviceable  to  pupils  of  the  public  schools  is  full  of  promise. 
The  influence  of  the  new  public  library  will  be  increasingly  felt 
as  a  help  in  the  cause  of  education.  For  these  and  many  other 
reasons  the  outlook  is  encouraging. 
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Leigh  R.  Hunt,  superintendent 

ropulation  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 9,000 

School   population  (5   to  18  years),  July  31,   1898 

(estimated) 1,800 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,645 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Nnmber  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

tlie  high  school ,  24 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city 256,144 

Average  daily  attendance 1,341 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 81.5 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,410 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership.  95.1 

Number  of  school  buildings 3 

Number  of  sittings 1,790 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 121 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal |2,928,000 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1897,  to  September  1,  1898 |23,796 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

iordinarily  included  in  the  school  exi)ensies |5,841 

Total  expenditures  |29,637 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  pnrposc^s  per 
pupil,  basied  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) ' !fl7.75 

Average  exi)eudituie  for  all  otlier  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16),  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 14.35 

Totall  average  exj^enditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance |22.10 

Number  of  evenbig  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 
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Ar-jTtip^  4a!.,T  ^:\t^^^ZJ':f:  Z^t<^i l.i>4< 

Ar^^n^*r  4k:, J  iV*TyiAiit<t  I^'**-.v 1.IS2 

Ati-rtjf^  *ifc*.T  ** •*r:>l^t '-^  iiCO^ 1— -17 

Ar*^»jC^  4k-.T  au-ZTT-Cki -.^  1«^7 l:iS4 

AT*-*3f^  4jr:,T  ***«i4ari-^  1^*7* 1^>41 


tr*/rijrfti«-iH?  iii  Tr^*-  ^^  !vA>i  w.ri:  and  the  ;ra:n:n;i  of  thoTigbt  p.iwer 
bj  th«:  pfi;#sj.  Sh*nr''  •rrjdv  a:i«J  rrj'j.-L  r-<i»3irji:  of  g«~i«»i  I'teratDre 
tov^r  f#<*Tj  rf-*^jj<rv--;<;iv  hf-ipful  in  hurj:\i\ii*j:  schcM'l  life. 


J.  W.  JJai;'.'*'  k.  JitiperifiU:n4*.nt 

l't0i,u\Ht iou  of  /r;rv,  J.ijv  :;l,  l-li*  -Rtimau-d.. 13,000 

Ht:f0Fff]  i^,i,til;rtiOu  ■-'  ro  JS  yrHLiHK  Julv  .'il.  lSy> 2,832 

Total  r*''t  t'uro\,rn''Ui  in  j/uMic  schools  of  pupils  be- 

t  *<•«•/<  T,  ;ifirj  J  >  v<';jr4i  of  a^r^r 1,583 

Stn/iit^r  of  prjp);^  ijnd<.-r  ij  y*rar»  of  age  enrolled  in 

kiUfU-rif/^iU'ft*, 

'•rjrof#<'r  of  ;/iipjI>«  ov<-r  1>*  y<-arft  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

h.jrh  ¥.iUtHt\  59 

\VVi*V.'**'*'  'J'l/*^  of  iJtundanee  in  all  public  s^-bools  of 

'  .t  > ." 241,258 

A  vt't'tttri'  dally  attendance 1,311 

J'<r  tfii\  of  djiilv  atNri<i:inc<'  on  total  net  enrollment 

^'jueHtion  lif 80 

A  v<Tag<'  m«'nil><'rhlijp  (number  b^-loriging; 1,349 

l*f'r  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  inemb(*r- 

Mhip 97.2 

NinnlMT  of  K4'hool  biiildingH 9 

Numlier  of  HitJingH 1,945 

NunitH-r  of  pupiln  in  alliTKlnnce  at  high  school 113 
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Ajssessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  perfional |3,600,000 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 
1,  1807,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 ^39,081 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded'  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 
ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses f 9,000 

Total  expenditures |48,081 

Average  expenditure  for  all  o<rdinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on'  average  daily  attendance  (question 
7)  f29  81 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses,  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)  16.86 

Total  average  expenditure  'based  on  average  daily 
attendance |36  67 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  none;  private, 
none;  total 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private^  none;  total 

The  total  registration  of  pupils  for  July,  1898,  shows  an  increase 
of  56  over  the  preceding  year,  while  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  pupils  shows  an  increase  of  84.  Also  the  per  cent  of  atten- 
dance based  upon  total  enrollment  is  80  per  cent,  a  gain  of  2  per 
cent  over  1897.  These  im|>rovements  should  be  attributed  beyond 
doubt  to  the  influence  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

During  the  past  year  the  board  of  education  has  established  a 
commercial  department  occupying  commodious  rooms  in  the  high 
school  buil'ding.  The  course  of  study  embraces  thorough  training 
in  both  theoretical  and  practical  sides  of  commercial  operations. 

Stenography  and  typewriting  are  inclu-ded  in  the  work.  This 
department  is  made  a  part  of  the  public  school  and  is  therefore 
open  and  free  to  all  qualified  resident  students  in  the  district. 
Although  the  department  has  been  in  operation  only  .three 
months,  the  registration  numbered  as  high  as  66. 


ELMIRA 

E.  J.  Bdardslby,  8upe)'i7itende7it 

Population  of  city,  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 42,000 

School  population   (5  to  18  years),  July  31,  1898 

(estimated) 7,500 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 5,540 
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Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens,  private 25 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school 104 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools  of 

city 807,405 

Average  diiily  attendance 4,471 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3)  / 80 

Average  members'hip  (number  belonging) 4,632 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  inembei\sliip.  96 

Number  of  school  buildings 13 

Number  of  sittings 6,237 

Numher  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 460 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal If  17,171,321 

Ex|>en(Iitur(»s  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sej). 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898. . . .' |91,003.57 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses f34,456.77 

Total  expenditures 1125,460.34 

Average  expenditure  for  all  oi"dinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (question 

7) ' 120.35 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses,  (cjues- 
tion  16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance*  (<iues- 

tion  7) 17.71 

Total  average  expenditure  hased  on  average  daily 

attendance |28.06 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens 2 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens 25 

The  registration  shows  a  slight  falling  off  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  owing  partly  to  the  large  number  wilhdrawn  froon 
the  public  schools  to  be  sent  to  the  parochial  schools,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  many  bo^-s  and  girls  of  14  years  and  over  wen^ 
set  to  work  in  factories,  who  would  have  reniaiinMl  in  school  in 
more  prosperous  times.  The  average  attendance  was  excellent  in 
spite  of  a  widespread  epidemic  of  measles  and  mumps  during 
the  last  term. 

The  graduates  from  the  training  school,  most  of  whom  have 
been  employed  in  our  own  schools  have  d(*monstrated  by  their 
successtful  work  the  great  value  of  the  training  which  they  have 
received. 


T 
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A  growing  interest  in  nature  study  has  been  manifested  among 
the  teachers  and  pupils  of  manj  of  the  schoola.  It  has  not  yet 
been  put  into  our  course  of  study,  but  has  been  left  to  each 
teacher  to  carry  it  on  in  her  own  way. 

The  books  of  the  school  libraries  are  read  by  an  increasing 
number  of  pupils  each  year.  The  influence  of  the  libraries  is  thus 
constantly  growing  and  must  eventually  be  manifest  in  the 
broader  intelligence  and  culture  of  the  large  number  of  children 
whose  only  access  to  good  reading  is  the  school  librapy. 
•  The  year,  on  the  whole  has  been  one  of  earnest  effort  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  scholars  and  of  reasonably  good  progress. 


'  '  W.  H.  Truesdalb,  superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 11,000 

School  population   (5  to  18  years),  July  31,  1898 

(estimated) 2,304 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be-        !  1 

tween  5  and  18  years  of  age 1,317 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 70 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 73 

Aggregate  days  x>f  attendance  in  all  public  schooite 

of  city 216,575 

Average  daily  attendance 1,152 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 87 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,225 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership.       '  94 

Number  of  school  buildings 5 

Number  of  sittings 1,477 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  scho(ol 263 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal. . |5,273,698 

E^xpenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1897,  tx>  September  1,  1898 |28,192.05 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not  ( 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses |7,185.67 

Total  expenditures  135,377.72 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  i)urix)ses  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  ((jues- 
tion  7) " 124.47 
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Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (quesr 
tion  16),  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) ' 16.24 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance f30.71 

Number  of  evening  schools *. . . . 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens^  public,  4;  private,  0;  total.  4 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  154; 
private,  0;  total 154 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  as  supplemental  to  my 
statistical  report  of  the  schools  of  Geneva.  The  organization  of 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Geneva  is  in  some  respects 
unique.  The  board  consists  of  five  members  chosen  from  the 
educational  district  at  large,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  Decem- 
ber, one  each  year  for  a  term  of  five  years.  "  Politics  "  has  never 
affeoted  the  school  board  in  its  organization  or  in  the  administra- 
tion oif.  the  schools.  The  board  includes  a  bank  cashier,  two 
lawyers,  and  two  business  men.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  is  suc- 
oessfuL  in  his  profession  or  business,  and  stands  high  in  the 
community,  andl  takes  broad  and  advanced  views  of  educational 
questions.  The  work  of  the  board  is  legislative  and  that  of  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

■During  the  past  six  years,  four  of  the  five  school  buildings  have 
been  rebuilt  and  the  fifth  has  been  remodeled  and  enlarged.  In 
few,  if  any,  of  the  cities  of  the  state  are  the  school  children  so 
ade(iuatel'y  and  so  satisfactorily  accommodated.  The  lighting^ 
heating  and  ventilation  of  the  several  buildings  are,  in  the  main, 
exceptionally  good. 

The  committees  of  the  board  are  as  follows:  supplies,  repairs, 
insurance  and  library.  The  superintendent  is  a  meinl>er  of  the 
committees  on  repairs  and  library.  The  board  does  not  have  a 
committee  on  teachers  or  textbooks.  A  set  of  regulations 
adopled  in  1803  is  the  guide  in  the  election  and  promotion  of 
teachers  in  (heir  tenure  of  position.  The  rationale  of  the  re^gula- 
tions  is  in  harmony  with  chapter  1031  laws  of  1895.  Acquaint- 
ance or  relationship  has  not  had  any  influence  in  the  elec- 
i  tion  of  teachers.    The  salaries  paid  for  the  majority  of  posi- 

!  tions  has  been  increased  several  times  within  the  past  eight  years. 

'  The  teachers  of  Geneva  now  receive  higher  salari(*s  than  are  paid 

in  other  places  in  the  state,  except  in  the  largest  cities.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  money  paid  the  gradt*  teai^hers  in  Geneva 
iis  greater  than  that  received  by  few,  if  any,  other  teachers  in 
the  state.  One  very  apparent  result  of  this  schedule  of  salaries  is 
the  high  grade  of  talent  secured  and  the  eflficient  work  done  by  the 
entire  corps  of  teachers. 
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The  text-books  used  in  the  schools  have  been  adopted  by  the 
bolardi  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teochors  approved  by  the 
superintendent.  In  our  list  of  text-books  used  in  the  schools  are 
the  publications  of  eighteen  or  more  different  firms.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  book  used  in  our  schools  that  has  not  been  approved 
by  the  board  solely  on  its  merits,  as  estimated  by  the  teachers 
and  superintendent. 

The  kindergarten  work  in  our  schools  is  now  in  its  fifth  year, 
and  we  see  very  definite  results  of  that  course  of  training  in  the 
develoipment  of  the  children  who  have  passed  from-  the  kinder- 
garten through  four  or  more  grades  of  lie  school  course.  "  The 
Froebelian  philosophy,"  says  H.  W.  Mabie,  "  is  something  more 
than  a,  system  ofl  education,  it  is  a  spiritual  oonception  and  inter- 
pretation of  life,  and  it  has  been  eagerly  received  because  it  gives 
rational  form  and  expression  to  a  deep  stirring  of  spiritual  in- 
stinct in  this  country."  All  children  of  the  kindergarten  age  in 
our  city  may  have  the  advantage  of  this  training. 

In  every  grade,  to  the  end  of  the  high  school  course,  syielling  is 
required  as  a  regular  school  exercise,  although  the  last  year  is 
given  to  pronunciation  rather  than  spelling.  Oral  reading  and 
etocution  are  regarded  relatively  to  the  other  subjects  as  the  most 
valuable  work  of  the  pupils^  and  I  believe  nnost  of  the  failures, 
or  poor  work,  in  other  branches  of  study  are  due  to  mediocre  or 
poor  work  done  in  the  reading  classes. 

Our  high  scbo<>l  has  developed  rapidly,  so  that  the  proportion  of 
students  in  this  department  compared  with  t^e  total  for  all  de- 
partments is  larger  than  will  be  found  in  most  of  the  cities  and 
larger  villages  of  the  state. 

The  success  of  a  school  system  depends  primarily  upon  the  or- 
ganization and  personnel  of  the  school'^  board,  secondarily  on  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  force  and  its  organization. 


GLOVERS  VI LLE 
James  A.  Estee,  superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 1G,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years),  July  31,  1898 
(census  October,  1897) 3,331 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 3,077 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 
kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 
the  high  school 47 
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Afici*:ffan*:  diii>  of  an^riidaL^i-e  in  all  public*  s<-b(H»ls 

iri  vjTT 471,497 

At**!!*^*-  dalJT  art*riidaii'/e 2,418 

F*T  «CT  of  dailv  anendance  on  total  cet  enrctllment 

ujoesTJOL  ':5i 77 

Av^-m^fr  iu*riijbfT*liJj#  iiiiiiiit»er  btrlonjringi 

Pf^r  f*uT  of  dailv  attendanc-e  on  avf-raire  inemlM-r- 

»L  jp 

yamber  of  kLooI  buildings 9 

Xamber  of  sittingB 3,300 

Xanifjer  of  pupil*:  in  atteDdance  at  high  s-.-Lool ....  259 

Awseise^  valuation  of  eitj.  real  and  f»ersonal ^}.(^S,005 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  gchrK>l  purposes,  ^^e[i. 

1.  I^t^7.  to  Sf^p.  I.  ISJiS. . . .' f^s.653  69 

Expenditures  for  new  building,  eitraordinarv  rt-- 
pairs.  bonded  iudebtednc^ss  and  other  items  not  nr- 

dinarilr  included  in  the  school  exjienses $22,4S0  86 

Total  exjienditures $01,134  55 

Averajire  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  j»uri»oses  per 
pupil,  basf.-d  on  averajre  daily  attt'n«lanre  npn-s- 

tion  7} f^lo  98 

Average  exiienditure  for  all  other  exp»enses  iques- 
tion  Id)  hsi»ed  on  average  dailv  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) ! |9  30 

Total  average  exjienditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance f25  28 

Namb«rr  of  evening  schools 

Xum^K^r  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public  4,  private  1:  total.  5 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public  2U>^:  pri-  . 

vate  18;  total 316 

Our  i>er  cent  of  attendance  this  year,  based  upftn  the  whole 
uum^i^fr  registered,  was  !>  i»er  cent  h'ss  than  for  ilie  pi'eceding 
year.  This  was  due  to  an  unusually  severe  epideini«-  of  measles. 
no  pupils  being  i>ermitted  to  attend  school  who  reside  in  families 
where  one  or  more  were  affected  by  the  disease. 

The  meetings  of  tlie  Oloversville  teachers'  association  have 
be^'U  especially  interesting  and  profitable.  Th«*re  wore  nine  ses- 
sions, including  a  re^-eption  given  in  honor  of  tlie  nrw  teachers. 
The  sutijeets  under  discussirm  the  past  y«»ar  were  as  follows: 
SliJikespeare.  child  study,  history,  school  administration,  read- 
ing, psych olog;^'.  fietion.  science. 

A  new  s<-hoo!  liuiMing  (»f  eight  rooms  has  just  Imm-u  completed. 
Til**  nrningeiiieiits  of  the  building  are  very  convenient,  although 
tlie  #'ost  <tf  ereetion,  including  the  lot  and  fnniitui*e,  was  a  little 
k'fis  than  ?J.S,000. 
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At  stated  intervals  the  illustrated  lectures  furnished  by  the 
state  are  given  to  the  pupils  in  the  evening.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  value  of  such  instruction,  but  in  order  that 
the  greatest  educational  value  may  be  received  the  state  should 
furnish  sufficient  money  to  remove  the  necessity  for  cheapening 
the  photographs. 


HORNELLSVILLE 

W.  R.  Prentice,  superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 12,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years),  July  31,  1898 2,560 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,985 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city 279,423 

Average  daily  attendance 1,466 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 74 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,575 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship   87 

Number  of  school  buildings 5 

Number  of  sittings 1,950 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 296 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal f4,529,886 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 f31,466  84 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not  or- 
dinarily included  in  the  school  expenses f 2,100  00 

Total  expenditures |33,566  84 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 

pupil,  based  on  average  attendance  (question  7) 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance* 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 
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Number  of  kindergartens,  public  none,  private 
none;  total 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public  none, 
private,  none;  total 


The  year  has  not  been  marked  by  any  striking  events,  other 
than  the  interruption  of  our  work  by  an  epidemic  of  measles 
and  enough  cases  of  diphtheria  to  close  our  schools  for  several 
days,  retarding  our  work  and  greatly  reducing  our  aggregate 
attendance. 

Our  course  of  study  has  remained  practically  unchanged.  It 
still  requires  but  eight  years  to  complete  the  grammar  school 
studies  and  reach  the  high  school.  Most  of  our  pupils  accom- 
plish it  easily.  We  have  not  "  enriched  "  the  course  as  much 
as  some,  but  a  good  amount  of  nature  study  is  accomplished 
by  being  correlated  with  language,  and  history  and  physiology, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  civics,  are  taught  in  the  higher  grades. 

It  still  seems  to  me  a  good  plan  to  make  this  course  so  short 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  may  reach  the  high  school 
and  spend  at  least  one  year  under  different  conditions  and  in 
a  different  line  of  studies.  The  result  has  been  that  in  a  com- 
munity where  nearly  all  are  laboring  people  15  per  cent  of  our 
registration  has  been  in  the  high  school,  and  a  class  of  39,  nearly 
one-half  young  men,  were  graduated  from  a  four-year  course 
this  year. 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  who  go  from  us  to  normal  schools 
and  to  college,  and  more  normal  graduates  now  apply  for  po- 
sitions than  can  be  accommodated. 

A  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  public  debates  and  ora- 
torial  contests  given  by  the  young  men's  lyceum  and  the 
"  Evenings  with  authors  "  given  by  the  young  ladies'  society. 
Most  cordial  relations  have  grown  up  between  teachers  and 
pupils,  until  discipline  is  easy  and  punishments  are  i)retty  much 
unknown. 

The  stereopticon  lectures  have  all  been  given,  and  most  of 
them  repeated  several  times  to  accommodate  the  audiences  that 
have  sought  admission. 


HUDSON 

F.  J.  Sagendorph,  superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 10,000 

Sehool  population  (.1  to  18  years)  July  31, 1898 2,213 

Total  net  enrollm<*nt  in  public  schools  of  i)ni)ils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,369 
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Kamber  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Numiber  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 19 

Aggregate  days  of  attendiance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city 212,182 

Average  daily  attendance 1,093 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 79 

Average  membership  (num'ber  belonging) 1,157 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    94 

dumber  of  school  buildings 4 

Numiber  of  sittings 1,528 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendiance  at  high  school 173 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal  (1897),   |5,074,581.67 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 f20,386.63 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  inde'btedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses 

Total  expenditures |20,386.63 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 118.65 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  dailj 

attendance |18.65 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  none;  private,  1. . .  1 

Numiber  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  10 10 
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H.  W.  Foster,  supei-intendent 

Population  of  city  JxAy  31,  1898  (estimated) 12,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 2,207 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  l>e- 

tween  5  and  18  years  of  age 1,804 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 
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>r umber  of  paplls  orer  IS  T€!ars  (A  age  eurollai  in 

the  hij^  school ' 213 

Aggregate  daja  of  acteodanee  in  all  pablic  sek«»is 

erf  eitj ' 290^78 

Average  daiij  artendance 1^15 

Per  ceskt  of  dailT  attendance  on  total  net  enn^Imenc 

^qoeaition  3> 84 

Average  membership  inamber  belongingi 1^76 

^tiT  cent  of  dailv  attendance  on  average  member- 

nhip ' 96 

NomJjer  of  m:h<xA  baildings 7 

Xomber  of  »ittings 2,130 

SnmlyffT  of  pnpils  in  attendance  at  high  school 337 

AmesfWrr]  val nation  of  citv.  real  and  personal ^^62^18 

Kx|ieiiditrjre«  for  all  ordinary  school  pnrposes.  Sep. 

I,  18()7,  to  8ep.  1,  1898. . . .' ^43,404^2 

Kxpenditnre«  for  n€fw  boildings.  extraordinary-  re- 
pairK,  l>onflrfd  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  includf^  in  the  school  expenses (3,000 

Total  exp^fnditures f46,404.32 

Avffrage  exjKinditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  basf^l  on  aveitige  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) ' 128.65 

Average  exjK.*nditun*  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion Ifij  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) J1.98 

ToUil  average  ex]X'nditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance f30.63 

Number  of  evening  H^hools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  none;  private,  2. . .  2 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  HI 81 

In  niy  report  of  a  year  ago  the  total  net  enrollment  of  pupils 
between  5  and  18  years  of  age  was  1877.  In  the  present  report 
the  wune  item  is  1804,  a  considerable  nMliietion,  due  almost  wholly 
\(}  tin?  exclusion  of  immature  children.  We  have  no  public  kinder- 
gart<»nH,  and  (;()nH(N]uentIy  we  are  compelled  to  place  beginners  in 
I  lie  regular  f>rimary  work.  Experience  shows  that  this  work  is 
to  a  great  extc^nt  lost  upon  children  of  immature  age;  and  very 
numy  of  tlH»m  have  contracted  habits  which  have  resulted  very 
iiijunously  in  all  their  subseciuent  school  life.  Under  the  law  a 
child  5  yc^ars  of  age  is  entitled  to  attend  school;  but,  by  advising 
individual  parents,  by  articles  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  other 
ways,  we  have  discouraged  the  sending  of  children  of  this  age  to 
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oup  Bcbools.  Prior  to  this  year  we  have  always  opened  a  begin- 
neps  class  in  April.  This  year  we  refrainedi  from-  doing  so  and 
there  haa  been  no  eomplaint.  This  beginners  class  always  placed 
an  extra  burden  upon  teachers  whose  vitality  was  partially  ex- 
hausted and  whose  rooms  were  already  sufficiently  full.  The 
work  for  the  children  already  in  school  was  injured  and  the  new 
ones  accomplished  little  of  value.  Our  enrollment  for  the  year 
is  therefore  somewhat  less;  but  our  average  attendance  has  been 
greater  in  proportion,  and  the  per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  the 
net  enrollment  is  materially  increased. 

The  children  who  begin  school  in  the  fall  enter  when  the  teach- 
ers can  give  them  their  whole  attention  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
school  life.  They  are  more  mature,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not 
only  be  able  to  avoid  more  than  in  the  past  the  contraction  of  bad 
school  habits,  but  that  we  shall  also  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
primary  work  with  them  in  less  time.  Throughout  the  state  the 
reports  of  cities  show  that  the  average  age  of  the  children  of  the 
first  year  is  6  years  and  of  the  second  year  aibout  8,  w^hich  goes  to 
show  at  least  that  the  majority  of  the  children  are  not  able  to 
complete  the  first  primary  work  in  one  year;  large  numibers  re- 
quire two  years  and  even  more.  We  believe  it  is  good  policy  to 
improve  the  teaching  in  these  grades,  to  lessen  the  number  of 
immature  children,  and  avoid  the  distraction  of  an  entering  class 
in  April. 

Taking  as  a  basis  the  list  of  books  prepared  by  Sup't  Sherman 
Williams  of  Glens  Falls,  we  arranged  our  sichool  library  last  year 
so  as  to  give  a  selected  list  of  books  to  each  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th 
and  8th  grades.  The  list  was  divided  into  sections  and'  each 
pupil  was  required  to  read  at  least  one  book  from  each  section, 
^o  report  orally  in  class  ui)on  what  he  had  read,  to  take  these 
books  as  one  of  the  sources  of  his  composition  work,  and  to 
indicate  the  books  read  upon  his  card  which  was  returned  to 
the  office  at  the  endi  of  the  year.  The  plan  has  been  attended 
with  excellent  success.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  grades  was 
676.  Not  more  than  15  or  20  pupils  have  failed  to  read  the 
required  number  of  books.  Some  have  read  more.  From  biog- 
raphy and  history  940  books  were  read;  from  travel  and  science 
683;  from  fiction  1895;  from  books  which  enlighten  literature, 
such  as  essays,  classic  stories  which  are  the  basis  of  much  litera- 
ture, and  the  like,  852;  and  1916  poems.  Below  is  given  the  num- 
ber of  times  each  book  was  read.  Anv  book  which  has  been  out 
8  times  has  been  kept  quite  busy.  The  pupil  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  retain  the  book  a  month,  if  he  needs  that  time  to 
read  it.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  encourage  too  rapid  reading  of 
books. 

28 
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La  Salle 4 

Daniel  Boone 13 

Franklin 7 

De  Soto 3 

Cortez 9 

Panl  Jones  (Abbott) , .  26 

Stnyvesant 5 

Colnmbns 6 

Washington  (Abbott) 11 

Among  the  law  makers. . .  5 

Amer.  men  of  letters  series  3 

Amer.  statesmen  series. . .  4 

Life  of  Lincoln  (Arnold) . .  17 

Plymouth  and  the  pilgrims  9 

Famous  Amer.  statesmen.  3 

Famous  Amer.  authors. . .  4 

Statesmen  (Brooks) 2 

Twelve  Americans 6 

Life  of  Lincoln  (Coffin) ...  9 

Burgoyne's  inyasion 8 

Customs   and   fashions   in 

old  New  Eng 14 

Discovery  of  America 2 

War  of  independence 4 

Critical  period 3 

A  New  England  boyhood.  8 

Stories  of  discoveries 2 

Washington  (Irving) 9 

A  New  England  girlhood.  20 

Jesuits  in  N.  A 4 

La  Salle  and  the  dis.  of  the 

N.  W 5 

Half  century  of  conflict . .  4 

Young  folks  hist,  of  France  2 

Mary  queen  of  Scots 9 

Queen  Elizabeth 9 

William  the  Conqueror. . .  7 

Child's  hist,  of  England..  12 

Alfred  the  Great 6 

Story  of  New  York 11 

History  of  New  York 10 

Journey  in  Brazil 8 

ThouHand  miles  in  a  paper 

canoe 16 

Asia 18 

Beyond  the  Himalayas ...  23 


Explorers  and  travelers. . .  2 

Venetian  life 4 

Two  years  in  a  jungle. ...  18 

There  she  blows '19 

Japan  in  our  day 8 

Lake    regions    of    central 

xVfrica 6 

South  Africa 7 

Central  Asia 8 

Travels  in  Arabia 4 

Slam 6 

Navigators  of  the  XVIII 

century 4 

Explorers     of     the     XIX 

century 7 

Famous  travelers  and  ex- 
plorers    8 

Elem.  physical  geog 1 

Two  thousand  years  ago. .  15 

Count  of  the  Saxon  shore.  12 
Pioneers  of  France  in  the 

New  World 1 

Famous   Amer.   of   recent 

times 2 

Captains  of  industry 2 

Eminent  women 3 

Conquest  of  Peru 4 

Paulding 20 

Paul  Jones  (Sewell) 20 

Decatur  and  Somers 27 

Washington  (Wilson) 7 

Fairy  land  of  science 2 

Birds  and  bees 87 

Sharp  eyes 1 

Pepacton 3 

Locusts  and  wild  honey. . .  3 

Wake  robin 4 

Oregon  trail 25 

Hunting  trips  of  a  ranch- 
man    16 

Library  of  travel 4 

Last  of  the  Mohicans 34 

Pilot 14 

Spy 15 

Pruo  and  1 11 

House  of  seven  gables 32 
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Harble  faoo 9 

Wonder  book 34 

Arthur  Bonnicaatle 17 

Elsie  Vt-nnt-r 20 

A  ioregone  coDclnsion . ...  14 

TravelerB  from  Altraria..  5 

A  boj's  town 13 

With  Wolfe  ID  Canada. . .  8 

Under  DraJie'B  flag 9 

Ramona 32 

Uncle  Tom's  cabio 68 

Scarlet  tanager 34 

Ben  Hnr 15 

A  fair  God 7 

Twice  told  tales 38 

Autocrat  of  the  breakfast 

table 9 

Sketch  book 2!) 

Albambra 30 

Tales  of  a  traveler 18 

Reveries  of  a  bachelor. ...  14 

Backlog  stodies 5 

My  sammer  in  a  garden. .  G 

A  bunting  of  the  deer. . . .  104 

Dariua 5 

Hannibal 4 

Caesar 6 

Romalus 2 

Xenes 2 

Story  of  Norway 5 

Boy's     book     of     famous 

rulers 7 

Girl's     book     of     famous 

qneens 11 

Story  of  Rome 7 

Brave  little  Holland 34 

Story  of  the  Sanu-mH. ...  1 

Story  of  Germany Ti 

Story  of  Spain 1 

Story  of  Greece 2 

Heroes  of  the  cruaadea. . .  ft 

Intro,  to  Eng.  history. ...  1 

Peter  the  Great 13 

TouDg  folks  hist,  of  Ger- 
many    4 

With  the  king  at  Oxford.  6 


Harold,  last  of  the  Saxon 
kings 

Vicar  of  Wakefield 

In  His  name 

One  of  the  28th 

With  Clive  in  India 

Tom  Brown's  school  days. 

Hussein,  the  hostage 

Scottish  chiefs 

Afloat  in  the  forest 

Ivanhoe  

Rob  Boy 

Kenilworth 

Woodstock 

Black  arrow 

David  Oopperfield 

fUd  iuriosity  »hop 

Jiitiit'luDglicd 

Don  Quixote 

Stories  of  the  Old  World. 

Boys'  Proissart 

Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aare- 
lius 

Plutarch's  lives 

Shakespeare  for  roung 
folks ." 

Children's  stories  in  Eny. 
lit 

Poor  boys  who  bcca  inc 
famoas 

Poor  gii'la  who  becamo 
famous 

llistoric  girls 

Historic  boys 

Oiuftade  of  the  children. . , 
'  lihie  jackets  of  '61 

Him- jack.-tH  of  1SI2 

Bine  jackets  of  '76 

Ituilding  the  nation 

Drumbeat  of  the  nation . . . 
I  Boys  of  '61 

Boys  of  '76 

I  Old  times  in  the  colonies. 

New  Kng.  legends  and  folk- 
,      lore 
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Indian     hist,     for    yonng 

folks 22 

Franklin's  autobiography.  13 

Grandfather's  chair 44 

Children's  stories  in  Amer. 

hist 17 

Stories  of  Amer.  hist 28 

Boyhood  in  Norway 17 

Zigzag  journeys 81 

Two  years  before  the  mast.  20 

Family  flights 55 

Boys'  heroes 5 

Hiories  of  invention 13 

Boy  travelers 35 

Boots  and  saddles 18 

Young  folks  book  of  Amer. 

explorers 12 

The  geological  story 2 

How  plants  grow 11 

How  plants  behave 1) 

Water  babies  46 

Madam    How    and    Lady 

Why 16 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy ...  70 

Hans  Brinker 40 

Donald  and  Dorothy 35 

The  land  of  pluck 33 

Bix  stories  from  Arabian 

Nights 48 

King  of  the  golden  river. .  02 

Swiss  family  Robinson...  70 

Little  women 40 

Eight  cousins 45 

Old  fashioned  girls 30 

Hoosier  schoolmaster  ....  38 

Hoosier  schoolboy 52 

Man  without  a  countiy. . .  9 

Green  mountain  boys 17 

Little  master 40 

Cudjo's  cave 34 

Three  scouts 10 

Timothy's  quest 35 

Story  of  a  bad  boy 52 

Story  of  Roland 22 

Story  of  Siegfried 10 

Story  of  the  golden  age ...  is 

Pilgrim's  progress 27 


I 


Tanglewood  tales 42 

Wonder  book 21 

Iliad II 

Odyssey 14 

Aeneid 5 

Selections     from      sketch 

book 33 

Greek  heroes 36 

Tales  from  Shakespeare. .  26 
Merry  adventures  of  Bobin 

Hood ao 

Being  a  boy 21 

Pliny  for  boys  and  girls..  10 

Plutarch  for  boys  and  girls  6 
Story    of    the    Indians    of 

New  Eng 27 

Boys  of  other  countries. . .  35 

Marco  Polo 19 

Magellan 16 

Sir  Francis  Drake 22 

Vasco  Da  Oama 13 

Book  of  golden  deeds 6 

The  Bodley  books 62 

Juan  and  Juanita 23 

The  four  MacNichols 39 

Rab  and  hin  friends 28 

Prince  and  pauper 26 

Little  lame  prince 48 

Adventures  of  a  brownie. .  32 

Robinson  Crusoe 45 

Stories  for  children 13 

• 

Nellie's  silver  mine 19 

True  story  book 20 

At  the  back  of  the  north 

wind 20 

Black  beauty 60 

Gulliver's  travels 27 

Bird's  Xmas  carol B4 

Story  of  Patsy BO 

Bimbi 10 

Story  of  the  Iliad 9 

Stories  from  Herodotus. . .  13 

Adventures  of  Ulysses. ...  16 

Boy's  King  Arthur 13 

Jason's  quest 21 

Stories  from  Shakespeare.  41 

Stories  from  Chaucer 14 
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The  Ithaca  schools  are  fortunate  in  the  presence  of  Cornell 
university.  The  pedagogical  department  of  the  university  has  for 
some  time  used  our  schools  for  a  field  of  observation,  which  alone 
tends  to  stimulate  our  teachers  to  the  best  work  of  which  they  are 
capable.  It  has  happened  several  times  that  some  of  the  ablest 
men  at  the  university  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  apply  in 
practice  in  our  grade  rooms  certain  ideas  which  they  were  desir- 
ing to  get  into  shape,  with  the  certainty  that  if  they  succeeded 
with  younger  pupils  they  would  succeed  also  with  the  older. 
One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  occurred  a  year  ago 
when  Dr  B.  G.  Wilder  instructed  a  third  grade  class  in  physio- 
logy. The  instruction  given  was  scientific,  and  even  entered  into 
what  is  ordinarily  considered  work  for  advanced  grades.  So 
much  ingenuity  was  displayed,  however,  in  mechanical  devices 
and  in  presenting  objects  of  illustration,  that  these  little 
children  grasped  the  subject  so  far  as  it  was  presented  to  them. 
The  scientific  names  were  given,  and  the  children  seemed  to  use 
them  afterwards  as  readily  as  they  would  have  used  any  other 
names.  In  the  lessons  nothing  was  assumed.  The  children 
stated  what  they  saw  and  what  they  understood,  and,  if  the 
point  desired  was  not  clear,  the  observations  were  repeated  until 
the  children  saw  for  themselves.  It  was  a  masterful  demonstra- 
tion of  the  proper  methods  in  nature  study,  as  well  as  in  teach- 
ing physiology.  It  was  another  proof  of  the  capacity  of  chil- 
dren to  understand  what  is  often  considered  beyond  their  com- 
prehension, if  only  the  method  of  instruction  is  what  it  ought  to 
be.  One  of  the  last  lessons  was  on  the  brain.  Every  child  had 
upon  a  tray  before  him  a  sheep's  brain  which  he  investigated. 
He  learned  the  names  of  some  of  the  p«arts,  he  made  a  drawing 
and  he  was  taught  some  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  The 
children  regarded  all  of  the  material  used  in  demonstration  with 
interest  and  curiosity.  Not  one  seemed  to  be  disturbed  by  it  in 
the  slightest  degree.  Every  thing  was  looked  upon  as  perfectly 
natural.  Instead  of  creating  a  tendency  toward  brutality  in  the 
minds  of  the  children,  the  whole  instruction  was  so  conceived 
that  it  taught  kindness  to  animals  and  tender  heartedness.  This 
was  a  remarkable  series  of  lessons.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
some  time  be  possible  for  teachers  generally  to  do  more  of  this 
sort  of  teaching.  Truth  clearly  known  makes  a  man  look  upon 
life  and  nature  in  a  calm,  courageous  way,  free  from  sentiment- 
ality and  from  unreasoning  aversion  toward  what  is  purely 
natural. 

JAMEBTOWN 

RoviLLUs  R.  RoGRRS,  superintcndimt 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 21,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  October  31, 189T  , .  ^^^^^ 
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Total  net  enrollment  in  pnblic  schools  of  papilB  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 3,939 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 149 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  sdhool 106 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city 647^75 

Average  daily  attendance 3^84 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 83 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 3,514 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership.  93 

Number  of  school  buildings 12 

Number  of  sittings 4,010 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 506 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal f  10,479,345 

Elxpenditures  for  all  ordinary  .school  purposes,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1897,  to  September  1,  1898 J77^03.27 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  exi)ense8 f 8^578. 40 

Total  expenditures 185,881.67 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)  123.54 

Average  exi>enditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 1<>),  based  on  average  daily  al tendance  (ques- 
tion 7) J2.61 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance J26. 15 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number    of    kind(»rgartens,    public,    9;    private,    1; 

total 10 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergjirtens,  public,  508; 
private,  IS;  total 526 


JOHNSTOWN 

Wm.  S.  Snydkii,  superintcmhnt 

I»opulation  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimatKl) 9,000 

School  iH)puIation  (5  to  IS  years)   Jnlv  'M,  ISIKS. . . .  1,950 
Total  net  enrollment  in  public  seh(K)ls  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  IS  years  of  age 1,812 
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Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergarteuB 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school  

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city 269,405 

Average  daily  attendance 1,388 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 75 

Average  member»hip  (number  belonging) 1,513 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership.  92 

Number  of  school  buildings *  5 

Number  of  sittings 2,135 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 151 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal $4,257,413 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 J22,485.37 

Expenditures  ifor  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses J7,828.65 

Total  expenditures  130,314.02 

Average!  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)  J16.20 

Average  exx)enditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16),  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)  J5.64 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance f21.84 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens^  public,  none;  private,  1; 

total 1 

Number  of  pupils  in  kind^^rgartens,  public,  none; 
private,  15;  total  15 


KINGSTON 

Chaiilks  M.  Ryon,  superintendent 

•Population  of  Kingston  school  district,  July  31, 

1898  (estimated) 14,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years),  July  31,  1898 2,990 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 2,150 

*  Population  of  city  of  Kingston  about  26,000. 


SnttufpfiT  f^  pnpiln  an*rr  5  j^^rs  r/f  ase  enrolled  in 

klu4^^iiHrr.frUin 

SriTfAff^  f/f  pfilf^  j(  oT^r  1*  jeara  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

hisflri  *^:ri^^>l   40 

Asfifr^sr^ir/r  rJavs  of  atr^rndance  in  all  pablic  s«:^b«>ols 

of  ^:;r5 * 340J!68 

A  vfraff^  dailj  att^oidance 1710 

f'^^  c*fT*r  of  'Jailv  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

»>|ri/«rKm  -;,i 79.5 

A  r*T»;fe  m^-mF/enihip  inumh^er  h^longin^) 1.927 

y*ir  fj^tt  /if  daiJj  attendance  on  arerage  membership.  88.7 

NfirnUT  //f  nrhfMfl  buildingB 6 

Vurof^T  /rf  ftitringft 2,188 

SnuilfffT  of  puptlH  in  attendance  at  high  school 283 

Ani^$mu\  vahiation  //f  dijrtrict.  real  and  personal f7,051475 

Kxp^-nditunrH  for  all  onjinarj-  school  purposes,  Sep. 

I,  JXfi7,  to  K^'p.  I,  18118. .  / 136,889.97 

KxiH'udUun-H  Ujt  new  bnildin;;»,  extraordinary  re- 
ffHirM,  \f4fiu](n\  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

^mJinarily  jriclijd€*d  in  the  s^:hool  expenses f8,640.06 

Tofftl  exfM-fjdjtiinrH   f45,530.03 

Avifrun^f  exfKfnditiire  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  bas^'d  on  average  dailv  attendance  (ques- 

f  ion  7) * 121.58 

Avenige  exjKfndihire  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
Hon  10),  bawd  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) r 15.05 

Total  avenige  exiK-ridiliire  based  on  avemge  daily 

altendMiice f26.63 

Number  of  <fvening  srliools 

Number  of  pupil.s  in  evening  schools 

NiiHilH'r'of  kindergarl<*ns,  public^  none;  private,  none 

NurnlMT  of  pupiln  in  kindiTgarten*?,  public,  none; 
privat(»,  none 

(N()l<' — TIh^  whole  aKHesscMl  valuation  of  the  city  of  Kingston 
f<ir  lh(»  y(^ar  1S!)S  is  fi:{,:M ."1,580,  and  the  whole  population  is  over 

The  atlmdnncci  was  apjKirently  larger  in;  consequence  of  the 
iiMinireuMMilH  (►f  tin*  (compulsory  education  law.  Persons  in 
parental  rrlalion  to  children  to  whom  this  law  was  intended  to 
Im»  more  (^KiM'cially  applicable  are  gradually  coming  to  recognize 
its  iMMiellciMit  pnmsiouH  and  its  enforcement  is  becoming  easier 
fnuu  ytsir  to  year.  The  average  daily  attendance  made  by  the 
eieuHMitary  Hchools  in  this  district  was  95.5  per  cent  of  the  wei»kly 
uumlHM*  belonging.     Hastnl  on  the  daily  average  altindance  the 
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average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  in  the  high  school  was 
26,  in  the  elementary  schools  46,  and  in  both  42.  The  per  capita 
cost  of  tuition  for  the  high  school  based  on  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  |47.62,  and  for  the  elementary  schools,  |16.91. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  yearly  cost  of  running  the  high  school 
and  80  per  cent  of  tliat  of  the  elementary  schools,  is  paid  by  local 
tax.  The  whole  cost  of  running  the  high  school  was  f  9,856.62,  and 
of  the  elementary  schools  was  |27,033.35,  not  incHuding  permanent 
improvements. 

The  organization  of  these  schools  remains  as  heretofore.  The 
elementary  schools  have  a  course  of  instruction  of  nine  years. 
The  ninth-year  grade  pupils  must  have  passed  the  examination 
for  the  regents'  pre-academic  certificate  before  becoming  members 
of  the  academic  department.  The  high  school  has  four  courses 
oJf.  inetructioin,  three  of  which  are  those  outlined  by  the  regents, 
the  other  one  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

There  are  employed  in  this  di,9trict  45  teachers,  including  a 
supervisor  of  drawing  and  a  supervisor  of  singing,  which,  with  the 
Superintendent  of  schools,  makes  46  persons  engaged  in  the  work 
of  instruction. 

The  weekly  average  fsalary  of  male  teachers,  including  princi- 
pals, for  42  weeks,  was  f 28.06,  for  females,  |10.96;  and  for  both, 
114.07. 

Since  my  last  annual  written  report  the  Kingston  board  of 
education  has  voluntarily  accepted  the  uniform  state  examina- 
tions for  a  legal  license  to  teach  in  the  schools  under  its  juris- 
diction, in  lieu  of  a  local  license  issued  by  its  superintendent  of 
schools  under  its  direction.  For  some  time  previous  to  this  action 
the  superintendent  of  schools  under  said  board  of  education  had 
held  yearly  examinations  of  teachers  for  a  license  to  teach.  It 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  board  to  accept  licenses  obtained  under 
the  uniform  system  till  such  time  as  the  holders  could  obtain  the 
license)  issued  by  its  superintendent  of  schools.  This  change  of 
policy  relieves  the  superintendent  and  the  board  of  some  work 
and  some  annoyance,  and  as  a  minimum  legal  requirement  is 
satii^actory.  There  may  arise,  however,  questions  as  to  eligibility 
which,  in  our  case,  may  require  a  supplementary  examination  to 
afK^ertain  a  person's  fitness  to  fill  certain  positions  under  this 
board.  Under  this  plan  there  are  some  drawbacks,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  fact  that  this  plan  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  supply  teachers  who  hold  licenses  issued  by 
state  auithority,  as  all  such  find  positions  outside  when  not 
permanently  engaged  in  this  city;  second,  it  puts  a  check  on  pro- 
gressive study  to  obtain  a  license  requiring  moi*e  than  a  uniform 
first  grade  covera.  I  think,  however,  tliese  difficulties  in  time 
may  be  overcome. 
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Iti  is,  I  think,  quite  apparent  that  the  eompulsory  education  law 
has  dome  to  stay.  No  one^  I  think,  will  set  up  the  contention  that 
all  of  its  provisions  are  easily  enforced.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  met  with  in  its  enforcement  is  the  lack  of  proper  in- 
stitutions in  which  to  educate  habitual  and  incorrigible  truants. 
The  provisions  of  this  law  and]  their  rigid  enforcement  seem  to 
require  the  holding  in  school  of  a  olass  of  pupils  whose  influence 
in  other  ways  than  what  may  be  deemed  disorderly  conduct,  in 
a  legal  sense,  tends  to  demoralize  and  disorganize  a  school  in 
charge  of  the  average  good  teacher. 

The  old  way  was  to  expel  them  and  send  them  to  the  street 
and  possible  vagrancy  and  crime.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  one 
solution  of  this  question  is  the  founding  of  state  institutions  for 
the  proper  education  of  these  wards  of  the  state.  The  scope  of 
such  schools  must  remain  a  question  of  ix>liicy  and  experience,  of 
discrimination  and  discretion  as  to  the  treatment  of  such  pupils. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  such  state  institutions  should  diifer  radically 
in  their  organization  and  the  care  of  those  placed  under  tlieir 
charge  from  the  present  reform  school,  of  wfhatever  name  or 
nature.  There  should  be  no  taint  of  prison  life.  There  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  unfortunates  sent  to  them  the  strongest 
and  best  ediucational  forces.  Each  person  should!  be  retained 
•long  enoug'h  to  fix  proper  habits  of  living  and,  in  many  cases, 
when,  returned  to  his  former  home  ^ould  have  the  knowledge  of 
some  industry  by  which  he  may  earn  an  honest  living.  Further, 
these  institutions  should  be  such  that  the  graduatefil  from  them 
will  ipeter  to  them  in  after  life  with  pride  and  respect  instead  of 
feelings  of  self-reproach  and  personal  disgrace. 

The  problem  is  one  of  great  difficulty  of  solution,  but  one  the 
state  must  proceed  to  solve  if  its  various  acts  intended  to  protect 
and  improve  the  interests  of  these  cllasses  of  individuals  and  the 
state  are  to  be  successful. 


LITTLE  FALLS 

Thomas  A.  Caswell,  superiniendnit 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1S98  (estimated) 10,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years),  July  31,  1898 2,028 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  si^-hools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,273 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  yeai*s  of  age  enrolled  in  the 
high  school  18 
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Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  scboole 

of  city 198,633 

Average  daily  attendance 1,036 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 81 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,100 

Pep  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership.  94 

Number  of  school  buildings 4 

Number  of  sittings 1,300 

Number  of  pupite  in  attendance  at  high  school 130 

Assessed  valuation  of  city^  real  and  personal $5,100,255 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 J21,533.72 

Expenditures  ifor  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses |4,527.49 

Total  expenditures  J26,061.21 

Average!  expenditure  for  all  oi-diinary  purposes  p(T 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendtince  (ques- 
tion 7) J20.64 

Average  expenditure  for  all  othei*  expenses  (ques-        * 
tion  16),  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 14.34 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance |24.98 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  sdhools 

Number   of   kindergartens,   public,   none;    private, 

none;  total 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  none ;  total 


LOCKPORT 

Emmet  Bblknap,  supermtend^ni 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 19,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years),  July  31,  1898  (ap- 
proximate)   3,680 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 3,142 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 
kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 
the  high  school 84 
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Agfjregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city \ 477,866 

Average  daily  attendance 2,474 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3j 77.95 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 2,585 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship   95.7 

Number  of  school  buildings 10 

Number  of  sittings 3,940 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 431 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal f  7,445,965 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898. .  .^ f52,334  83 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  school  expenses f 26,478  76 

Total  expenditures J7S,813  59 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) \ J21  15 

Average  exjKjnditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)  ?10  70 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance |31  85 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public  none,  private. ...  1 
Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public  none,  pri- 
vate                     15 

The  total  of  disbursements  reported  includes  f  12,262,  repay- 
ment of  loan  and  interest.  The  actual  disbursement  was  $2,262 
reduction  in  amount  of  loan  and  interest.  On  that  basis  the  ex- 
penditure JKM*  pujiil,  based  on  average  number  belonging  was 
but  126.34. 

About  115,000  was  expended  in  remodelling  .and  refurnish- 
ing the  old  union  scliool  building.  That  building  was  com- 
pl'eted  and  lir.sf  «rM'(ui)ied  by  the  union  school  in  1848.  By  this 
expenditure  it  has  been  thoroughly  refitted,  iTiodernized,  sup- 
plied with  a  complete  and  jn'acticfil  system  of  steam  heating 
and  ventilating  and  with  sanitary  closets.  It  has  thus  been 
made  one  of  our  iK'st  sctliool  buildings.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
the  seventh  grade  of  the  entire  city  and  the  sixth  grade  of  dis- 
trict 3  and  is  called  the  intermedijite  school. 
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Our  school  work  was  carried  on  successfully  and  did  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  the  previous  years.  No  new  fea- 
tures of  instruction  were  added.  We  now  have  sufficient  school- 
rooms so  that  the  average  daily  attendance,  which  was  95.7  per 
cent  of  the  full  attendance  on  average  membership,  did  not  ex- 
ceed 37  pupils  per  teacher.  We  were  able  to  increase  the  daily 
attendance  on  total  enrollment  1.3  per  cent. 

Changes  were  made  in  the  location  and  work  of  the  ungraded 
school  that  have  proved  highly  satisfactory.  During  two  years 
previous  rooms  were  rented  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A  building  on  Main 
street,  and  only  truant  and  incorrigible  boys  were  taught  there 
by  a  male  teacher.  Last  year  the  board  rented  an  attractive 
dwelling  house,  centrally  located  in  a  quiet  neighborhood,  and 
employed  a  cultivated  and  experienced  lady  teacher.  About  30 
pupils  attended  that  school  during  the  entire  year  or  portion  of 
it,  the  majority  of  whom  were  girls  and  boys  who,  because  of  long 
illness,  delicate  health  or  other  circumstances,  had  been  pre- 
vented from  ordinary  school  attendance  and  advancement.  The 
rest  were  truant  or  disorderly  boys  from  10  to  13  years  old. 

Under  these  changed  conditions  the  work  and  discipline  of  the 
school  became  more  effective.  The  backward  pupils  were  en- 
couraged, made  rapid  progress,  and  most  of  them  were  advanced 
to  grades  corresponding  to  their  ages,  and  are  now  succeeding 
with  their  work.  The  truant  and  disorderly  boys  also  improved 
in  attendance  and  study.  Three  proved  to  be  incorrigible  and 
were  removed  from  the  school  and  sent  to  institutions  of  correc- 
tion. 

A  satisfactory  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
law  will  be  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  in  the  smaller  cities 
until  the  state  provides  one  or  more  good  institutions  where 
truant  and  incorrigible  children  of  compulsory  school  age  may 
be  sent,  detained,  trained  and  educated  during  such  periods 
of  time  as  may  prove  necessary  to  fit  them  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  school  life  or  to  enter  upon  lawful  employment. 
Through  such  an  instrumentality  hundreds,  if  not  indeed  thou- 
sands of  unfortunate  girls  and  boys  would  be  rescued  from  mis- 
ery and  crime  and  trained  to  usfulness  and  virtue.  That  would 
be  economy  as  well  as  philanthropy  for  the  state,  for  it  will  not 
cost  more  to  thus  rescue  them  as  children  than  to  maintain 
them  in  almshouses,  asylums  and  prisons  later  on.  Ordinary 
city  truant  schools  do  not  meet  this  need.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  should  be  a  united  and  insistent  effort  upon  the  part  of 
all  friends  of  education  until  the  state  takes  this  matter  dili- 
gently in  hand. 

A  training  school  was  organized  and  instructed.  The  member- 
ship of  the  class  was  small  (only  eight  persons)  but  their  prep- 
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aration  and  ability  were  good  and  it  was  found  possible  to  do 
even  more  than  the  required  work.  Ail  the  members  of  the 
class  successfully  completed  the  examinations  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  received  training  class 
certificates.    Seven  of  the  eight  are  now  teaching. 

Observation  and  practice  work  was  provided  in  the  class- 
rooms of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of  the  several  schools. 
Each  member  of  the  training  class  was  assigned  to  a  particular 
school  and  required  to  spend  two  forenoons  each  week  in  ob- 
servation and  practice-teaching  in  the  respective  grades,  under 
suggestion  and  criticism  of  the  principal  and  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  The  assignments  were  changed  during  the  year  so 
that  each  member  had  opportunity  for  necessary  systematic 
observation  and  practice  in  at  least  two  schools. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  opening  of  the  union 
school  occurred  July  5,  1898,  and  was  fittingly  celebrated  by 
commemorative  exercises  held  upon  the  grounds  of  the  original 
school.  A  large  audience,  including  a  number  of  the  first  stu- 
dents, many  subsequent  students  and  teachers,  and  citizens  of 
Lockport  and  other  places  were  present. 

The  exercises  consisted  of  an  historical  address  by  Hon.  John 

E.  Pound,  president  of  the  board;  an  oration  by  Hon.  William 

F.  Mackey,  of  Buffalo;  a  reminiscent  address  by  Hon.  James  At- 
water,  a  former  teacher  and  superintendent;  brief  remarks  by 
Inspector  Charles  F.  Wheelock;  the  reading  of  poems  written 
by  Mr  Charles  H.  Squires  and  Miss  Helen  C.  Balmer,  and  vocal 
and  instrumental  music. 

MIDDLETOWN 

James  F.  Tuthill,  superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 14,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 2,868 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 2,329 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 27 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city 330,726 

Average  daily  attendance »  1,722 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 74 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,839 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  raeraber- 
8bip '. 93 
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Number  of  school  buildings 6 

Number  of  sittings 2,189 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 148 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal f 3,947,068 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 f33,057  23 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses f 23,623  70 

Total  expenditures 156,680  93 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   f  19  19 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   |13  71 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance f32  90 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number   of  kindergartens,   public,   none;   private, 

none;  total 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  none;  total 

The  number  of  children  shows  the  regular  annual  increase. 
It  must  evidently  become  the  fixed  policy  of  this  city  to  build 
new  school  buildings  at  regular  intervals  to  accommodate  all 
who  must  attend  school.  The  new  high  school  is  already  full 
and  another  outside  annex  had  to  be  opened  to  provide  for  a 
surplus  of  78  pupils  who  could  not  find  place  in  school  this  fall. 

The  new  course  of  study  in  use  last  year  appears  to  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  better  progress  is  making  in  the  gram- 
mar grade  work  under  the  departmental  plan.  The  grant  for 
books  and  apparatus  the  past  year  has  put  the  various  scientific 
classes  in  readiness  for  individual  laboratory  work,  and  some 
such  work  has  been  done  already.  The  grow^th  in  interest  re- 
sulting is  marked. 

MOUNT  VERNON 

Chas.  E.  Nichols,  superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 20,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 3,794 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 3^72 
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Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 29 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 19 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city   506,025 

Average  daily  attendance 2,595 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3)  81 . 8 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 2,833 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship   91.6 

Number  of  school  buildings 8 

Number  of  sittings 3,718 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 169 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal f 23,151,161 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898.  /. 187,815  42 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses $23,345  06 

Total  expenditures f  111,160  48 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   133  84 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   |9  00 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance f 42  84 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  2;  private,  4;  total.  6 
Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  68;  pri- 
vate, 92;  total 160 


NEWBURGH 

R.  V.  K.  MoNTFORT,  svperinteixdent 

Population  of  city,  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 25,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years),  July  31,  1898 5,73:^ 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 4,139 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 
lundergavtens 
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Nuinber  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school 43 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city 606,371 

Average  daily  attendance 3^125 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 75 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 3,396 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership.  92 

Number  of  school  buildings 6 

Number  of  sittingis. . ., 3,484 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 333 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal f  11,255,439 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 184,980.11 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses |8,728.95 

Total  expenditure© f93,709.06 

Average  expenditure  foir  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (question 

7)  127.19 

Average  expendatur.e  for  all  other  expenses,  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)  ; 12.79 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance  f29.98 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  none;  private,  1. . .  1 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  27 27 

During  the  past  year  increased  accommodations  have  been  fur- 
nished for  378  pupils.  It  was  thought  that  this  increase  would 
be  ample  for  at  least  five  years  to  come.  Before  the  new  rooms 
were  completed  it  was  found  that  the  cry  was  for  more.  One-half 
day  classes  have  been  abolished  and  our  pupils  are  comfortably 
provided  for.  A  few  classes  are  too  large  for  the  best  work.  In 
two  of  our  large  buildings  important  changes  have  been  made  at 
great  expense  in  ventilation  and  in  the  construction  of  water 
closets.  The  closets  have  been  removed  from  basement  and 
placed  on  each  floor.  They  are  equal  in  every  resx)ect  to  those  to 
be  found  in  the  best  class  of  private  houses.  We  are  confident 
that  this  change  will  be  of  great  advantage,  both  from  a  sanitary 
and  moral  standpoint. 

20 
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The  most  marked  improvement  made  in  any  subject  during  the 
past  year  has  been  in  reading.  Pupils  in  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  years  of  school  have  read  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
in  former  years.  An  effort  is  being  made  in  all  grades  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  good  literature  by  the  use  of  choice  selections 
from  supplementary  readers.  Beading  has  almost  ceased  to  be 
a  task.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  read  books,  other  than  their 
text-books,  on  the  subjects  which  they  are  studying.  We  seek 
to  have  our  children  acquire  a  knowledge  of  books  and  how^  to 
ose  them — a  direct  road  to  culture  and  self-improvement. 

We  have  had  one  full  share  of  trials  and  vexations  during  the 
past  year,  but  have  full  faith  that  all  will  be  well  in  the  end. 


NEW  YORK. 

William  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 3,452,920 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31, 1898 702,162 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 468,758 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  vears  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens ". 4,513 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city 65,640,119 

Average  daily  attendance 340,709 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 75 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 374,697 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    91 

Number  of  school  buildings 405 

Number  of  sittings 385,091 

Number  of  pujiils  in  attendance  at  high  school 10,347 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal $3,095,309,931 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898  . . . ! ?10,423,270.16 

Expend! tui'es  for  new  buildings,  extraordinai^r  I'e- 
pairs,  bondfMi  indo^btodness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses $5,605,531^8 

Total  expenditures ?16i028,801.54 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  dailv  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) f30.59 
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Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) f  16.45 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance f  47.04 

dumber  of  evening  schools 50 

JN^umber  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 39,241 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  61;  private,  none, 

total 61 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  puiblic,  4,513;        ' 
private,  none ;  total 4,513 


NIAGARA  FALLS 

N.  L.  Bbxham,  superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 19,500 

.School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31, 1898 3,614 

Total  net  eni-ollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 2,926 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 102 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 53 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  pu'blic  schools 

of  city 419,813 

Average  daily  attendance 2,153 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendan<?e  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 74 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 2,437 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    88 

Number  of  school  buildings 8 

Number  of  sittings 2,773 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 249 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal f  14,436,812 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 156,382.32 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  induded  in  the  school  exi>enses |32,570.44 

"Total  expenditures 188,952.76 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purpK)ses  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) " 126.14 
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Average  expenditure  far  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)  |15.ia 

Tttal  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attenckance t41.31 

Num/ber  of  evening  schools 1 

Numiber  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 61 

Number   of   kindergartens,   public,   4;   private,   1; 

total 5 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  217; 
private,  15;  total 232 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  various  departments 
was  3081,  whi-ch  is  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  224.  Of 
the  total  enrollment  1523  were  males  and  1558  females. 

The  registration  of  the  high  school  department  was  92  males 
andi  144  females.  The  registration  in  private  and  parochial  schools 
was  319  males  and  333  females,  total  652,  making  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  schools  3743,  which  undoubtedly  repre- 
sents the  entire  number  who  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
in  school.  The  number  of  shops  and  factories  in  the  city  which 
employ  labor,  draws  very  heavily  on  both  boys  and  girls  over  the 
age  of  14  years  who  otherwise  would  be  in  the  schools.  The 
statistics  show  that  we  have  a  less  number  of  pupils  attending 
over  the  age  of  14  years  than  corresponding  places  of  a  similar 
|)opulation.  The  development  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in 
this  city  gives  employment  to  very  many  young  people.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  many  seek  such  employment  when  they  should 
be  in  school.  Necessity,  in  many  instances,  compels  such  em- 
ployment, but  I  am  convinced  that  the  larger  number  could  re- 
main in  school  a  year  or  two  longer.  The  labor  laws  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  any  under  the  age 
of  16  years. 

The  provisions  of  the  compulsory  education  act  have  been 
faithfullv  executed  bv  the  school  authorities.  The  attendance 
officer  has  been  attentive  and  careful  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  Reference  to  his  annual  report  shows  that  the 
total  number  of  visits  made  and  cases  inveatijrated  by  him 
amounted  to  1636.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  very  large  number, 
but  liis  duties  are  manifold  and  much  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested by  him.  romi)laints  to  the  numbor  of  S3  were  made  against 
parents  for  ncfrlect  or  refn?jal  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  and  two  pupils  were  committed  to  the  Catholic  protectory 
at  Buffalo. 

The  ohiof  defect  in  tho  oompiilsorv  art  is  that  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  detention  of  truants  of  Protestant  parentage.  Where 
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communities  are  large  enough,  they  are  authorized  to  estaiblish 
truant  schools;  but  in  a  place  like  this,  not  enough  truants  couild 
be  found  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 
Rochester  maintains  such  a  school,  but  its  rates  are  practically 
prohibitory  to  outside  pupils,  and  the  only  other  institution  now 
iiuthorized  to  receive  truants  is  at  White  Plains,  which  is  too 
distant  from  here.  The  state  should  providie  and  maintain  such 
s<  hools,  as  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  state  that  the  act  was 
originally  passed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  legislature  will 
pro\ide  for  such  state  schools  for  truant  pupils. 

Beginning  with  the  school  year  of  1898  the  salary  of  each 
teacher  who  had  taught  five  years  was  increased  f  50.  This  is  in 
-accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  superintendent  in 
his  last  annual  report.  While  extravagance  in  the  expenditures 
of  public  funds  is  not  to  be  encouraged',  the  payment  of  suitable 
jii^laries  for  those  who  have  charge  of  our  pupils  should  always 
be  in  order.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  If  persons  are 
properly  remunerated,  better  and  more  cheerful  work  is  rendered. 
I  hope  to  soon  see  a  general  advance  in  the  salaries  of  our  teachers. 

The  requirements  of  chapter  1031,  laws  of  1895,  have  cer- 
tainly raised  the  requirements  of  teachers  in  the  city  schools, 
resulting  in  more  thorough  and  longer  preparation  on  their  part 
This  makes  additional  expense  for  their  education,  which  must  be 
met  by  increased  compensation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  handsome  and  commodious  new 
school  buildings  on  Whitney  avenue  and  Third  street  were  occu- 
pied. They  are  a  credit  to  the  city,  both  as  to  character  and  con- 
venience.    The  Whitney  avenue  building  was  filled  completely. 

During  the  year  a  special  tax  meeting  was  called  to  vote  upon 
the  question  of  appropriating  f4000  for  a  site  and  f20,000  for  a 
new  building  in  the  fourth  ward.  The  appropriation  was  carried 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  new  ibuilding  has  been  com- 
pleted and  at  the  present  writing  six  of  the  rooms  occupied.  These 
new  buildings  have  now  relieved'  all  the  congested  portions  of  the 
city,  except  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Fifth  street  school  and 
the  Pine  avenue  district. 

The  subject  of  reading  has  received  more  attention  in  the  grades 
than  formerly.  Much  improvement  has  been  shown,  and  better 
reading  is  the  result.  Where  a  pupil  formerly  would  read  one  or 
two  text  books,  in  the  same  time  he  now  reads  four  or  five,  and  in 
the  future  he  should  be  able  to  read  eight  or  nine.  The  "  thought 
method  "  as  exemplified  by  Superintendent  Davis  of  Amsterdam, 
^s  used.  Those  who  have  visited  his  schools  must  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  remarkable  results  he  has  obtained.  The  im- 
l>ortance  of  this  subject  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  first  two 
rears  of  a  child's  school  life  are  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
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if  he  has  been  started  correctly  in  this  subject,  the  greater  part  oif 
the  difficulty  is  over.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  propeir 
teaching  of  this  subject. 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  vertical  writing  was  intro- 
duced in  the  first  four  grades.  The  results  have  been  extremely^ 
satisfactory,  and  during  the  summer  vacation  the  board  of  educa- 
tion formally  adopted  the  system  as  the  standard  for  all  the  grades* 
The  experimental  stage  has  been  passed  and  its  permanency  es- 
tablished. A  great  improvement  has  been  observed.  The  pupils^ 
as  a  rule,  prefer  it  to  the  slant  system,  and  it  is  indeed  the- 
^*  natural  system." 

The  work  in  vocal  music  and  drawing  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  supervisors  with  marked 
success.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  here  on  the  educational 
value,  importance  and  utility  of  these  subjects.  These  have  been 
presented  before.  Their  permanency  is  assured  in  the  public- 
school  system.  Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  derived  from  them 
is  the  disciplinary  value  of  music,  softening  and  rendering  more 
tractable  even  the  most  insubordinate.  No  other  subjects  in  the^ 
curriculum  are  of  greater  value. 

The  course  of  illustrated  lectures  prepared  by  Dr  Bickmore 
has  been  presented  on  an  average  five  times  to  each  lecture,  to- 
the  pupils  and  several  times  to  their  parents  and  the  general 
pu'blic.  They  are  extremely  instructive  and  interesting  and  are 
appreciated  by  all.  I  sincerely  hope  that  when  the  present  course- 
is  finished  it  will  be  followed  bv  others. 

During  the  year,  by  request  of  the  board  of  education,  a  city 
teacher's  institute  was  held  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  I.  H. 
Btout,  ably  assisted  by  Dr  James  M.  Milne.  Our  teachers  wei-e- 
much  benefited  by  the  instruction  given  them,  and  very  enthu- 
siastic in  their  praise  of  the  efforts  of  the  conductor  and  his  assist- 
ant. I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  institutes  generally,  knowin.^ 
the  value  they  are  to  the  teachers.  This  one  in  particular  was- 
extremely  interesting  and  instructive.  I  hope  our  schools  will  be 
favored  with  many  more.  The  time  lost  in  closing  schools,  as^ 
claimed'  by  some,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  benefits 
received.  Enthusiasm  in  their  work  is  always  aroused;  profes- 
sional spirit  is  encouraged,  and  the  teachers  impressed  with  the- 
importance  and  magnitude  of  their  work.  I  am  pleased  to  see  so- 
many  cities  entering  into  this  institute  work. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  the  j^rade 
work  in  our  public  schools.  Complaints  are  made  that  the  close 
adherence  to  the  course  of  study  as  laid  down  for  the  gnidaiue  of 
teachers  in  their  grade  work  tends  to  hanijier  the  advance  of  the 
bright  pupils  and  retard  them  by  endeavoring  to  keep  them  on 
the  same  level  as  the  less  brighter  ones.  If  no  discretion  is  given 
to  teachers,  this  undoubtedly  is  true.    No  one  should  expect  that  a 
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grade  of  forty  or  more  pupils,  entering  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
year,  could  be  kept  entirely  together  for  the  whole  year.  This  is 
manifest.  I  never  was  of  the  opinion  that  any  pupil  should  be 
kept  back  because  the  grade,  or  any  of  them,  was  not  together  in 
their  work.  Promotions  should  be  made  at  any  time.  AVhenever 
any  pupil  shows  an  ability  to  do  better  and  higher  work,  that  is 
the  time  he  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  This  is  the 
plan  that  is  followed  in  our  schools.  No  written  examinations  are 
required  for  promotions.  Pupils  are  promoted  on  the  certificate 
of  the  teacher,  she  alone  being  held  responsifble  for  their  prepara- 
tion for  the  next  grade.  In  cases  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
pupils  or  their  parents,  then  a  written  examination  is  given  them. 
These  cases  are  extremely  rare,  and  in  no  instance  has  the  teach- 
er's judgment  been  found  to  be  incorrect.  The  daily  work  of  the 
pupils  is  the  criterion  for  their  advancement.  This  does  away  with 
the  worry  and  dread  of  examinations,  together  with  the  nervous 
strain  that  always  accompanies  them.  No  set  written  examina- 
tions are  required  of  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  the  regents 
examinations  for  entrance  to  the  high  school  department,  and  for 
graduation  therefrom.  This  system  has  been  in  vogue  here  for 
several  years  and  has  given  universal  satisfaction. 

The  tendency  to  make  all  pupils  uniform  in  their  work,  togethei* 
with  the  introduction  of  so  many  different  subjects  as  manual 
training,  sewing,  cooking,  military  training,  etc.  is  causing  con- 
siderable criticism  among  many  of  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the 
public  schools  who  desire  more  intellectual  training  and  develoj)- 
m€^nt.  If  the  introduction  of  so  many  subjects  continues,  the  dis- 
position will  be  to  return  to  private  schools  where  individual 
instruction  can  be  obtained  and  where  fad®  do  not  abound.  I 
sometimes  doubt  whether  the  modern  methods  are  the  best  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  omit  most  of  the  special  studies 
that  are  now  occupying  the  time  and  attention  of  the  pupils. 
P'ormerly,  when  those  special  subjects  were  not  introduced,  our 
pupils  were  well  grounded  in  the  elementary  branches,  and  filled 
successfully  the  different  stations  in  life  in  which  they  happened 
to  be  placed,  I  am  aware  that  more  is  expected  of  pupils  nowa- 
days than  formerly,  that  more  is  demanded.  The  question  is  ''Are 
we  meeting  these  demands  and  expectations  in  the  best  manner?'^ 
The  question  is  one  demanding  the  most  serious  consideration. 
I  have  hesitated  in  making  recommendations  that  might  result  in 
crowding  our  curriculum  and  neglecting  the  more  important  and 
practical  branches  until  this  problem  is  fully  solved.  Haste 
should  be  made  slowly.  A  conservative  course  should  be  followed, 
lest  the  revulsion  be  too  great. 

I  have  directed  si>ecial  attention  to  be  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  manners  and  morals  among  the  pupils.  The  course  adopted  in 
Wallingford,  Conn,  with  a  few  minor  changes,  has  been  recom- 
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mended  far  guidance  of  onr  teachers.  The  subject  of  manners  and 
morals  is  one  demanding  serious  consideration.  The  old  proverb 
^^  Maimers  maketh  the  man",  is  a  trite  one.  Many  of  the  pupils 
attending  the  public  schools  come  from  homes  that,  from  yarious 
reasons,  can  not  or  do  not  cultivate  this  side  of  the  pupils  educa- 
tion to  the  best  advantage.  This  defect  must  be  remedied  in  the 
schools,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  time  of  the  teacher  could  not  be 
employed  to  greater  advantage.  In  connection  with  this  subject, 
I  wish  to  emphasize  strongly  my  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
the  legislature  passing  the  proposed  "  curfew  "  bill.  Young  people 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  villages 
at  suich  late  hours  as  they  are  now  permitted  to  do.  If  they  are 
in  their  homes  nights  they  could  not  be  in  a  position  to  learn  so 
much  evil. 

Evening  school  was  continued  for  a  period  of  twenty  weeks,  for 
three  evenings  per  week.  It  is  mainly  attended  by  adults  of 
foreign  birth  who  are  desirous  of  learning  to  read  and  write  our 
language.  In  this  respect  the  evening  school  is  productive  of 
much  good.  The  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  act, 
and  the  labor  laws,  keeps  the  scholars  in  the  prescribed  age  in  the 
day  school.    I  am  of  the  opinion  they  should  be  continued. 

The  most  serious  difficultv  that  is  met  in  our  schools,  and  the 
one  that  the  teachers  are  combating  most,  is  that  caused  toy  tardi- 
ness and  a!bsence.  Written  excuses  for  such  absences  or  delay 
are  always  forthcoming.  Many  parents,  either  through  neglect, 
a  mistaken  kindness,  or  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
grounding  their  children  in  the  habits  of  punctuality  and  regu- 
larity, are  willing  to  allow  them  to  stay  at  home  for  the  most 
trivial  reasons.  The  teachers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  overcome 
this  evil,  but  they  do  not  always  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
parents  that  they  should.  The  number  of  half-day  absences  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  alarming. 

On  the  whole,  our  schools  have  made  much  progress.  The  board 
of  education,  superintendent  and  teachers  have  worked  in  har- 
mony towards  making  them  progressive  and  efficient  and  a  power 
in  the  community.  The  people  have  responded  cheerfully  in  meet- 
ing the  large  sums  that  are  needed  to  carry  them  on.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  different  condition  will  never  prevail  in  this 
community. 

NORTH  TON  A  WAND  A 

Clinton  S.  Marsh,  superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 10,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 2,638 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,801 
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Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 59 

Number  of  pupil-s  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school   12 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools    i    ! 

of  city 256,530 

Average  daily  attendance 1^15 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollmeirt 

(question  3) 73 

Average  membership  (number  belomging) 1,482 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship   89 

Number  of  school  buildings 4 

Number  of  sittings 1,790 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 156 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and^  personal f  5,334,274 

Expenditures  for  alj  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 131,912.56 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordin€u*y  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and!  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses |6,057.71 

Total  expenditures f37,970.26 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 124.26 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16),  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 14.60 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance |28.86 

Number  of  evening  schools 3 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 89 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  4;  private,  none; 

total • 

Number   of   pupils   in   kindergartens,   public,   148; 

private,  none;  total 148 
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Barney  Whitney,  superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 14,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 3,346 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 2,456 
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Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kinder^rtens 10 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school  28 

A)ggr^ate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city 330,757 

Average  daily  attendance 1,817 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

question  3)   79.6 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,978 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship   91.8 

Number  of  school  buildings 9 

Number  oi  sittings 2,714 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 323 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal f4,074,295 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 |30,438.73 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
paiTS,  bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses $37,635.12 

Total  expenditures  172,726.85 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)  fl6.74 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16),  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) ", 120.66 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance |37.45 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pui)ils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  none;  private,  1; 

total 1 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  25;  total 25 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  pupils  who  attended 
school  some  i)art  of  the  year  ending  July  31,  1897,  was  greater 
than  in  the  previous  year  and  the  increase  in  average  attendance 
was  still  gi*eater  in  proportion  to  the  total  enrollment  than  the 
previous  year.    Yet  a  serious  eindemic  ])revailed  most  of  the  year. 

The  financial  report  shows,  in  addition  to  the  general  appro- 
priation, a  liberal  si)ecial  a]>propriation  for  the  erection  and  re- 
pairing of  school  buildings.  Two  schools  were  united  and  a 
unique  and  beautiful  building  lias  been  enacted  for  their  use.    The 
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capacity  of  a  second  building  has  been  doubled.  Four  other 
buildings  have  been  remodeled  and  beautified,  and  all  have  been 
supplied  with  new  systems  of  heating,  ventilating  and  closets. 
Mio(dern  and  ample  accommodations  and  facilities  for  school  work 
are  now  supplied.  > 

The  consolidation  of  schools,  enlarging  of  buildings^  allowing 
oolncentration  provide  the  means — not  before  practicable  or  possi- 
ble— 'of  regrading;  provides  for  promotions  twice  a  year  instead 
of  once  as  heretofore;  the  classes  to  be  one-half  year  apart  in- 
stead of  one  year  as  now,  and  each  teacher  provided  with  one 
year's  work  instead  of  two. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  duties  of  supervision,  with 
classes  a  yeai'  a  part^  was  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  pupils 
able  to  do  more  than  the  average  of  the  class  and  to  prevent  the 
serious  loss  to  pupils  unable  to  do  the  average  work  of  the  class. 
These  difficulties  and  embarrassments  will  be  greatly  lessened  by 
the  proposed  regrading  and  semi-annual  promotions. 

The  regrading  is  being  perfected.  The  revision  of  the  by-laws 
and  school  regiuJations  consequent  upon  the  regrading  is  com- 
pleted. The  revision  and  readjusting  of  courses  of  study  will 
follow. 

Our  efforts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  compulsory  law 
have  met  with  reasonable  success,  considering  the  disadvantages 
in  the  way  of  its  enforcement.  The  attendance  officer  reports  that 
he,  nearly  always,  receives  the  active  co-operation  of  parents  and 
all  citizens  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact  in  his  efforts  to 
enforce  the  law. 

Few  cases  of  truancy  have  been  reported  the  past  six  months; 
but  more  tardiness  audi  absence*  is  reported  than  is  justifiable. 
The  fault  in  most  cases  is  with  parents.  Indifference,  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  their  duties  under  the  law  and  of  the  best  interest 
of  their  children  and  the  schools  are  the  principal  causes  of 
difficulty.  I 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  execution 
of  the  law  is  lack  of  an  institution  for  the  maintenance  and 
reformation  of  truants  from  the  public  schools.  As  it  is^  the 
only  remedy  is  to  send  truants  at  a  large  expense  great  distances 
to  institutions  over  whose  management  and  plans  neither  the 
state  nor  local  authorities  have  any  control.  The  state  should 
establish  an  institution,  or  institutions,  conveniently  located  for 
the  maintenance  and  reformation  of  truants,  at  state  expense. 

The  law  should  also  be  amended  by  the  extension  of  the  period 
of  compulsory^  attendance  to  14  years  of  age  over  the  whole 
time  during  which  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  factory  and  mercantile  employment  laws  which 
forbid  the  employment  of  any  person  at  any  time  under  14  years 
of  age. 
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The  nsnal  Arbor  day  exercises  were  held  in  all  schools  of  the 
city.  These  annual  exercises  are  increasing  in  popular  favor,, 
and  teachers  and  pupils  are  observing  the  day  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  day  originated. 

A  liberal  contribution  was  made  toward  the  erection,  at  the 
eapitol  at  Albany,  of  a  suitable  monument  for  the  late  Dr 
Sheldon,  principal  of  the  state  normal  school  at  Oswego.  All 
8chooli9  arei  supplied  with  the  life-like  lithographs  of  the  doctor. 
No  more  suitable  picture  could  adorn  the  walls  of  any  school 
room. 

About  60  per. cent  of  our  teachers  attended  the  state  summer 
institute  at  Thousand  Island  park,  held  July  12  to  30,  last  year. 

The  previous  year  our  teachers  gave  particular  attention  to 
psychology,  pedagogics  and  physical  exercises.  The  past  year, 
their  main  work  was  physical  exercises  and  elementary  science 
as  a  preparation  for  nature  study. 

The  experience  of  our  teachers  the  past  two  years  is  in  harmony 
with  thei  universal  experience  of  teachers  that  they  rest  better  by 
spending  a  part  of  the  long  summer  vacation  in  a  change  of 
scene,  and  by  a  change  of  work  than  by  being  idle  the  whole  of 
it;  and  that  Thousand  Island  park  summer  school  combines  rest, 
recreation,  pleasure  and  profit  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
money,  time  and  energy. 

At  the  opening  of  a  new  school  year,  increased  strength,  deeper 
interest,  more  sympathy,  intense  earntstnc  ss  and  greater  efficiency 
are  manifest  on  the  part  of  every  teacher  in  attendance  at  this 
school  who  is  present  long  enough  to  become  imbued!  with  its 
spirit  and  benefited  by  the  instruction  given. 

February  3  and  4  a  city  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  the  acad- 
emy, conducted  by  Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  assisted  by  Miss  Florence 
Himes,  institute  instructor,  Albany.  Instructors  were  furnished 
free  of  expense  by  the  State  Department  at  Albany, 

All  the  public  school  teachers  in  the  city  were  in  attendance,, 
including  the  teachers  in  the  academy,  the  grades,  St  Mary's,  city 
hospital,  and  members  of  the  training  class.  The  program  was 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  work  being  done  in  the 
corps  meetings.  This  is  the  first  time  in  th^  history  of  our 
schools  that  all  teachers  were  assembled  in  such  a  capacity. 
The  instruction  w^as  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  Intiense  in- 
terest was  manifested  by  every  person  in  attendance.  The  ben- 
eficial results  of  this  session  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Especial 
commendation  is  due  alike  to  teachers  in  attendance  and  to  in- 
structors. 

During  the  two  previous  years  our  teachers  made  a  thorough 
study  of  psychology.  This  was  a  speoial  preparation  for  child 
tetudy  and  for  nature  study,  which. has  become  a  constituent  part 
cf  instruction  in  every  well  conducted  system  of  schools. 
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The  present  year  their  entire  attention  has  been  given  to  nature 
fitndy.  The  justification  for  thii^  study  can  no  longer  be  ques- 
tioned. Aside  from  its  educational  value,  from  the  practical 
Sitandpoint  alone,  it  is  justified  and  its  necessity  established. 

The  teachers  have  supplied  themselves  with  "Lessons  with 
plants  ",  by  Bailey,  and  use  this  as  a  guide  in  their  present  work. 

Papers  by  members  of  the  corps  have  been  prepared  and  read 
«pon  the  following  topics:  history  of  cultivated  plants,  seed- 
food,  roots,  stems,  classification  of  cultivated  plants,  cell-struc- 
ture, oxidation,  bacteria. 

These  subjects  were  illustrated  by  objects  and  blackboard 
sketches.  In  addition  to  these,  the  differences  between  physical 
^nd  chemical  changes  were  illustrated  by  a  series  of  experiments; 
and  methods  of  blackboard  drawing  of  subjects  studied  were 
given. 

Special  subjects  of  study  with  reference  to  immediate  use  in  the 
schools  are  germination  of  seeds  and  the  study  of  twigs  and  buds. 
The  study  of  the  latter  has  been  begun  in  all  the  grades. 

Altogether  it  has  been  a  year  of  earnest,  faithful  work.  Some 
substantial  progress  and  real  improvements  have  been  made. 


OLEAN 

Fox  HoLDBN,  superintendent 

Population  of  city,  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 14,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31, 1898 2,641 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 2,264 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school 56 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city 355,089 

Average  daily  attendance 1,849 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3)  81 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,914 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship.   96.6 

Number  of  school  buildings 6 

Number  of  sittings 2,400 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 206 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal |5,022,253 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898. ,.! \^^?S^«^.^'V 
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Expenditares  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairK,  bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 
ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses |8,904.65 

Total  expenditures |4S,90S.92 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  puri>oses  i>er 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  <ques- 
tion  7) * 121.63 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  iques- 
tion  IG)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) ?4.82 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance f26.45 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  jiublic.  6 6 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public.  250 250 


OSWEGO 

George  Bullis,  superintendent 

Population  of  city,  July  31,  1808  (estimated) 25,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  yearsj  July  31,  1808 5,392 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 3,921 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens  50 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school 1^ 

Aggregate  diiys  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city  .. .  /. 609,742 

Averagt*  daily  attendance 3,143 

Per  <rent  of  dailv  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 80 

Averag<t  ineiuhership  (number  belonging) 3,280 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership.  96 

■Number  of  srhool  buildings 15 

iNlimber  of  sin ings 4.000 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 341 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal $10,085,936 

ExjH'nrlitures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1807,  to  SejK  1,  1808 |53,265.9S 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, hond(*fl  indebtedn(*ss  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses $14,907.64 

Total  exjK?nditures |68,173.50 
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Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  t^v 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendiance  (ques- 
tion 7) 116.24 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)  14.54 

Total  average  exi)enditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance 120.78 

Nuniber  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Nuniber  of  kindergartens,  public,  none;  private,  1. . .  1 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  50 50 

Since  our  last  report,  no  strange  nor  startling  event  haa  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  our  schools  except  we  may  mention  the 
erection  and  furnishing  of  a  modern  school  building,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  history  of  Oswego.  We  are  pleased  with  it  and 
hope  for  more  of  a  similar  Mnd. 

In  a  comparison  of  statistics  a  few  days  since,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  that  our  average  attendance  had  increased  in.  four  years, 
560  children,  while  there  seems  no  appreciable  increase  in  our 
total  population.  The  thought  came,  how  much  of  this  is  due  to 
the  compulsory  law?  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  increase 
establishes  the  fact  that  people  are  endeavoring  to  give  more 
education  to  their  children  now,  as  is  proven  by  an  increased 
registration  and  average  attendance  in  our  high  school  of  50  per 
cent. 

The  first  week  of  this  fall  shows  304  more  school  children  in 
attendance  than  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year;  of  this  num- 
ber, 213  are  primaries. 

Our  high  school  curriculum  has  been  enriched  the  past  year  by 
the  addition  of  French  and  German,  each  instructor  being  a  native 
of  the  country  whose  language  she  teaches. 

Music  has  also  returned  to  our  schools,  a  special  teacher  having 
been  engaged  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  20  years. 

Ck)nsidering  these  various  features,  we  feel  that  a  material 
progress  is  being  made  and  we  hope  for  even  better  things. 


/ 


POUGHKEEPSIE 

Edwin  S.  Harris,  superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 25,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 4,405 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age S^<^&Q 
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Number  of  pupils  under  6  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

high  school 28 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city  646,088 

Average  daily  attendance 2,869 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 78 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 3,199 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    89 

Number  of  school  buildings 13 

Number  of  sittings 2,950 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school. . . .  215 

Assessed  valuatlpn  of  city,  real  and  personal 112,740,300 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 166,620.49 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses 

Total  expenditures 166,620.49 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   23.21 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

atenflance 23.21 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools. 

Number  of  kindergartens,   public,   0;  private,   1; 

total 1 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  0;  pri- 
vate, 30;  total 30 

That  not  one  school  building  has  been  constructed  in  our  city 
for  more  than  20  years;  that  no  professional  qualifications  for 
teachers  has  been  required  previous  to  the  enactment  of  chap- 
ter 1031,  laws  of  1895;  that  in  character  and  quality  of  the 
class  room  work  Poughkeepeie  had  remained  at  a  standstill  for 
a  denade  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion has  been  controlled  for  many  years  by  men  who  did  not 
send  children  to  the  public  schools  and  whose  selfish  interests 
demanded  that  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools 
should  be  the  least  possible. 
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For  years  half-day  sessions  have  been  maintained  as  an  econo- 
cnical  and  therefore  highly  desirable  condition.  With  Vassar 
college  only  a  stone's  throw  away,  our  girls  have  not  been  able 
to  prepare  for  college  in  a  public  high  school  because  it  would 
<;ost  too  much  to  maintain  such  a  school,  and  higher  education 
was  for  the  rich,  anyway. 

Men  have  been  retained  on  the  school  board  for  years  because 
of  their  social  standing,  who  have  been  intensely  ignorant  of 
the  educational  needs  of  our  community  and  who  have  had  no 
personal  knowledge  whatever  of  the  actual  work  done  in  the 
schools.  Since  Jan.  1,  1898,  a  majority  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion has  been  able  to  make  an  intelligent  and  successful  effort 
to  rescue  our  schools  from  their  deplorable  situation.  Bitter 
<attacks  in  the  public  press,  by  the  partisans  of  stagnation  in 
-educational  affairs,  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
our  schools. 

This  is  the  most  desirable  thing  that  could  have  happened, 
for  our  community,  which  at  first  was  indifferent  if  not  un- 
friendly, has  now  recognized  the  great  need  of  the  change  that 
has  been  made.  The  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  all  the  children.  Systematic  efforts 
are  being  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching.  A  course  of 
study  has  been  introduced  which  represents  the  experience  of 
the  best  schools  in  our  country. 


RENSSELAER 

R.  W.  WiCKHAM,  superintendewt 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 10,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years),  July  31,  1898 2,000 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,301 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 16 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 1 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city  or  village 176,921 

Average  daily  attendance 910 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) .        70 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 971 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    93.8 

Number  of  school  buildings 2 

30 
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Number  of  sittings 1,356 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 53 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal |3,271,000 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 
1, 1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 123,058  24 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 
ordinarly  included  in  the  school  expenses {4,968.04 

Total  expenditures |28,026.28 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposesi  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   125.31 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   15.45 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance {30.76 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  1;  private,  2; 
total 3 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  37;  pri- 
vate, 65;  total 102 

The  school  system  of  Rensselaer  has  been  changed  consider- 
ably during  the  past  three  years.  Previous  to  three  years  ago 
the  school  system  consisted  of  only  two  grammar  schools.  Since 
the  erection  of  the  new  building  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  a 
high  school  course  has  been  organized.  The  course  of  study  in 
the  high  school  has  been  arranged  so  that  pupils  completing  the 
four  years  course  will  be  admitted  to  the  normal  college  without 
any  conditions.  Each  year's  work  will  secure  for  the  pupil 
completing  it  a  twelve  count  regents  certificate.  Four  of  these 
twelve-count  eerlifieates  will  secure  the  regents  diploma,  which 
is  required  for  graduation. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  approved  the 
course,  consequently  all  students  completing  the  entire  course 
will  be  prepared  to  enter  a  training  class. 

The  grammar  school  course  has  been  prepared  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  course  of  study  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
Albany,  consequently  pupils  moving  from  one  city  to  the  other 
are  not  retarded  in  their  progress. 

The  new  building  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  will  always 
remain  a  monument  in  behalf  of  those  who  put  forth  their*  ener- 
gies to  cause  this  model  structure  to  be  erected.  In  every  sense 
of  the  word  it  is  a  model  building,  costing  {42,000.    With  its 
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spacious  halls  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated  rooms,  it  is  an 
ideal  place  for  the  youth  to  be  trained. 

The  compulsory  education  law  has  been  properly  enforced* 
With  two  attendance  officers  and  the  co-operation  of  the  paro- 
chial school  authorities  we  find  but  little  trouble  in  enforcing  the 
law. 

This  year  opens  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  school 
system.  With  a  thoroughly  equipped  high  school,  free  text 
books  and  supplies  for  every  pupil,  and  single  seats  for  every 
pupil  registered,  the  burdens  of  both  teachers  and  superintend- 
ent are  lightened. 

The  lectures  on  visual  instruction  have  been  delivered  with 
pleasure  and  profit  to  the  pupils.  After  each  lecture  the  pupils 
attending  have  been  given  a  half  hour  to  write  the  knowledge 
acquired  at  the  lecture.  Almost  invariably  the  pupils  have 
willingly  responded  with  from  one  to  three  pages  of  written 
matter;  thus  have  the  lectures  proved  a  benefit  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  knowledge  gained  but  it  also  serves  as  a  topic  for 
composition  work. 


ROCHESTER 

Milton  Noybs,  superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 170,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31, 1898 33,434 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 22,38S 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 1,075 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 73 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city 3,547,584 

Average  daily  attendance. 18,477 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 82.5 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 18,731 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship   98.5 

Number  of  school  buildings 38 

Number  of  sittings 20,903 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school ....  754 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal f  112,793,740 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 1447,512  27 
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Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses 132,169  76 

Total  expenditures  |479,682  03 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   124  20 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) |1  74 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance. f  25  94 

Number  of  evening  schools 2 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 397 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  17;    private,  4; 

total 21 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  2,687; 

private,  115;  total 2,802 

The  new  school  year  1898-99  brings  an  increased  attendance 
of  pupils,  overcrowded  buildings  and  an  increase  in  the  force  of 
teachers.  We  now  have  17  annexes  to  accommodate  over- 
-crowded  districts.  The  city  needs  at  least  five  large,  new  school 
buildings  and  a  new  high  school  building. 

Our  system  now  embraces  19  kindergarten  departments,  hav- 
ing a  registry  of  2,850  pupils. 

The  state  training  school  is  now  located  in  school  building 
14,  has  a  membership  of  45  young  ladies  and  embraces  a  full 
-course  of  instruction  in  both  the  normal  and  kindergarten 
-courses. 

Our  city  school  system  will,  on  December  1,  1898,  be  some- 
what changed  under  the  provisions  of  a  new  local  school  act, 
•chapter  660,  laws  of  1898.  Among  the  desirable  features  of  the 
new  law  the  following  may  be  noted,  viz:  division  of  the  city 
into  as  many  commissioner  districts  as  there  shall  be  members 
of  the  board  of  education;  creation  of  a  board  of  examiners  to 
examine  and  classify  all  applicants  for  teachers'  positions;  in- 
creasing requirements  of  such  applicants;  construction  of  school 
buildings  by  the  city  executive  board,  and  establishing  a  com- 
pulsory limit  for  appropriation  of  public  school  funds.  Teach- 
ers in  graded  schools  must  be  graduates  from  normal  schools 
or  state  training  schools,  and  appointed  by  the  commissioner 
for  a  commissioner's  district,  superintendent  and  principal  of 
the  school  where  vacancy  occurs. 

Three  years'  service  in  the  same  school  secures  permanent 
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tenure  in  that  school  during  good  behavior.  Our  city  truant 
school  continues  in  operation. 

Last  June  we  adopted  an  exemption  scheme  from  semester 
examinations  for  all  pupils  averaging  90  per  cent  or  above  on 
two  reviews  held  each  semester,  provided  the  pupil  has  not  been 
absent  more  than  six  half  days  during  the  term. 

We  have  continued  the  uniform  examination  system  under 
which  21  teachers  have  secured  first  grade  certificates  during 
the  year.  Among  the  measures  to  receive  early  attention  are 
appointments  of  special  teachers  in  penmanship,  primary  work 
and  physical  culture;  semiannual  promotions  and  enrollment  of 
pupils  by  departments  (junior  and  senior)  instead  of  as  hereto- 
fore by  grades. 

In  the  schoolroom  special  attention  is  being  given  to  penman- 
ship, reading  and  the  correct  use  of  English.  This  city  adheres 
to  the  doctrine  of  thorough  instruction  in  elementary  branches. 


KOME 

Harrison  T.  Morrow,  superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 15,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 2,778 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,94& 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 52" 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city  296,577 

Average  daily  attendance 1,603^ 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 82.2 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,63^ 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    97 

Number  of  school  buildings 7 

Number  of  sittings 2,350 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 251 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal |5,715,813 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1, 1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 131,889.30 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 
ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses 
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Total  expenditnres |3L.Sid.30 

Average  expendimre  for  all  ordinary  pirp«!>9€::&  (■»* 

pupil,  hiksed  on  average  daily  artendan*!e  rqa<er&- 

non  7> fl9.$9 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expense*  'qoe*- 

tion  16^»  ba^ed  on  average  daily  attendance  fqa«E$- 

tion  7» 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

anendance f  19.S9 

Xomber  of  evening  schools 

Nnmber  of  pupils  in  evening  sch*>ol$ 

y umber  of  kindergartens,  public,  none:  private  2: 

totaL 2 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none: 

private,  <50:  total 60 


SCHEXECTADY 

S.  B.  Howe,  trnpfrimiend'^mt 

Population  of  city  July  31.  1S9S  i estimated* ^.000 

School  population  » 5  to  IS  yearsi  July  31.  lSi*> 5.452 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 

tw€i&n  5  and  IS  years  of  age 3.315 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 110 

Xumber  of  pupils  over  IS  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 5 

Affzregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  citv " 443.S09 

Avera^ze  daily  anendance 2.400 

P*rr  cent  of  dailv  anendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

m 

•  question  3» 72.4 

Average  memt»-riihip  mumtier  belongings 2.697 

P-r  'veLT  of  daily  atTendan»:-e  on  average  member- 
ship  *. ? 89 

y r:mber  of  school  bniMinir? 7 

Number  of  sirrings 2.917 

N'im^^er  of  r-Tiils  in  arrendanoe  at  hicb  S'.hi»l. . . .  170 

A^^ssed  v^il'ur.W^Ti  of  •:■::;-■,  rval  and  |»»-rsonal f  10.341.236 

Ex^-^-EditDr-si  fi.r  a'/,  ordinary  >•  hr»oI  p^:rp'"»>es.  Sr-p. 

1.  l^r«7.  to  >o:.  1.  lv:^S ^2.962.80 

Ex:«^rid:TT:r%-s  f..r  n*  w  rirjildini:?.  oxtraordinarv  re- 
;  airs.  bor.d»^d  :nd-b:e<iness  and  oihvr  items  not 

••rdinarilv  inclnd-^i  in  the  soho«'»l  ex!-n>os $3,078.75 

T'-'a!  •-r]:»endi:nre>  ^6.041.55 
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Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   117.90 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   fl.28 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance fl9.18 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  2;  private,  1; 
total 3 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  110;  pri- 
vate, 25;  total 135 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  schools  a  teachers  train- 
ing class  was  maintained  during  the  year.  This  was  rendered 
necessary  by  chapter  1031,  laws  of  1895.  Public  opinion  has 
always  demanded  that  grade  teachers  should  be  selected  from 
the  graduates  of  our  own  schools,  and  the  practice  hcjretofore 
had  been  to  appoint  such  graduates  after  they  had  passed  the 
uniform  examination  for  certificates  of  the  second  grade.  Per- 
sonally I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  schools  of  any  city  or  vil- 
lage not  larger  than  Schenectady  would  be  better  served  by  the 
appointment  of  non-resident  teachers.  At  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  in  such  schools  ought  to  come  from  the  outside. 
Hence,  where  public  sentiment  will  sustain  the  appointment  of 
non-resident  teachers,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a 
teachers  training  class. 

It  is  better  to  depend  upon  the  normal  schools  and  other 
sources  for  a  supply  of  teachers.  Our  class  last  year  numbered 
15.  Of  this  number  10  received  certificates  from  the  state  de- 
partment and  3  others  failed  to  pass  the  examinations  in  only 
one  study.  Of  the  10  holding  certificates  9  will  receive  appoint- 
ments in  our  schools  for  the  coming  year,  and  from  their  work 
in  the  schools  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  class  to  our  school  system. 

In  regard  to  the  attendance  at  the  schools  during  the  year,  I 
have  to  report  that  while  the  total  registration  was  increased 
199  the  average  daily  attendance  was  only  49  more  than  during 
the  preceding  year.  There  was  an  epidemic  both  of  measles  and 
whooping  cough  and  more  than  a  sprinkling  of  chicken-pox 
among  the  younger  children.  In  some  of  the  primary  grades 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  children  were  compelled  to  be  ab- 
sent several  weeks. 

After  three  years'  instruction  by  a  caj)able  director  of  draw- 
ing, we  are  able  to  show  very  fine  results  in  that  branch.    At 
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the  close  of  the  school  year  a  public  exhibition  of  the  work  done* 
by  the  pupils  during  the  year  was  held.  Very  many  patrons  of 
the  schools  visited  the  exhibition  and  expressed  their  surprise* 
and  gratification  at  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  work. 

Two  years  ago  the  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  was- 
changed  from  three  to  four  years.  In  June  was  graduated  the- 
last  class  under  the  three  years'  course  and  this  year  there  willi 
be  no  graduating  class. 


SYRACUSE 

A.  B.  Blodgbtt,  superintendent 

Population  of  city,  July  31, 1898  (estimated) 124,853: 

School  population  (4  to  18  years)  last  school  census. .  23,127 
Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 17,526- 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens  307 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school 118- 

Aggregate  days  of  attendtince  in  all  public  schools 

of  city 2,839,590 

Average  daily  attendance 14,56^ 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 83.1 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 15,268 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship   95.3^ 

Number  of  school  buildings 32" 

Number  of  sittings 17,179 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 1,026 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal 178,069,009' 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Aug. 

1,  1897,  to  Aug.  1, 1898 1339,406.6* 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses f  144,011. 45 

Total  expenditures |483,418.14 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  pui^poses  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 123.31 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) f0.9» 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance f24.30 
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Number  of  evening  schools 3 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  scbools 286 

Number  of  kindergartens,  pulbliic,  9 9 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,   403; 

private,  90;  total 493 

In  addition  to  the  above  statistical  report  very  little  of  interest, 
of  a  general  nature,  pertaining  to  the  schools  of  this  city,  need 
receive  attention  at  this  time. 

Four  new  buildings  have  been  completed,  thus  furnishing  1,800 
additional  sittings.  This  places  the  number  of  school  buildings 
at  32^  not  counting  one  in  the  outskirts  of  the  dty,  which  has 
been  closed,  because  it  was  found  that  the  children  could  be  con- 
veyed to  and  from  another  school  at  less  expense  than  the  main- 
tenance of  the  small  school  would  demand.  It  is  also  conceded 
that  the  children  of  that  district  will  receive  better  advantages 
when  'brought  into  contact  with  a  larger  number  and  higher 
grades  of  school  children  than  could  be  the  case  under  the  old 
conditions. 

The  number  of  kindergartens  has  increased  to  9,  and  4  others 
will  be  added  the  coming  year.  A  kindergarten  training  class 
will  also  be  established,  the  lack  of  which  has  already  crippled 
the  dearest  work  pertaining  to  any  city  system  of  public  schools. 

Manual  training  has  proved  its  value  through  its  efficient 
handling  in  one  of  our  larger  grammar  schools.  Sloyd,  cooking 
and  sewing  have  been  established  and  the  coming  year  will  bring 
these  excellent  features  into  four  other  grammar  schools. 

January  1  the  old  board  of  education  of  19  members  gave  way 
to  a  board  of  7.  This  gives  an  opportunity  to  test  the  efficiency 
and  fix  the  responsibility  of  individual  members. 

In  1897  an  act,  applicable  to  the  public  school  teachers  of 
this  city,  for  the  establishment  of  a  teachers'  retirement  fund, 
was  passed  to  take  effect  July  1,  1897,  but  no  annuities  are  to 
be  paid  before  July  1,  1901.  One  per  cent  per  annum  will  be 
deducted  from  all  teachers'  salaries,  which  sum,  augmented  by 
amounts  received  from  fairs  and  other  entertainments,  has  al- 
ready reached  a  total  of  if8,000.  No  annuity  exceeding  one-half 
salary  will  be  paid  in  any  instance,  and  no  annuity  exceeding 
$800  shall  be  paid  to  any  annuitant. 


TROY 

John  H.  Willets,  superintendent 

Population  of  city,  July  31, 1898  (estimated) 65,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31, 1898 12,000 
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Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils 

between  5  and  18  years  of  age 6,71^ 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 87 

Number  of  pupils  over  IS  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 68 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city 996,140 

Average  daily  attendiince 5,270 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enroll- 
ment (question  3) 78 . 4 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 5,5.50 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    95 

Number  of  school  bujldings 16- 

Number  of  sittings 8,304 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school ....  244 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal 147,779,588.03^ 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898. . .  .* |156,686.43 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses f 55,126. 57 

Total  expenditures |211,813.0O 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) ! f  29  7a 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  dailv  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) ' ilOA^ 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance f  40 .  19* 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  2;  private,  none.  2 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  124. . .  124 

The  year's  advancement  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  two 
new  school  buildings  under  way,  systematio  work  in  supplemen- 
tary reading,  establishment  of  kindergartens,  primary  supervision 
and  a  modification  of  the  ninth  year  work.  The  two  additional 
school  buildings  are  a  new  high  school  building  which  will  cost, 
exclusive  of  furnishing,  about  ^150,000,  and  a  new  ward  building 
to  cost  about  $50,000.  To  the  old  high  school  site  there  were 
•added  four  lots,  the  enlarged  site  being  166  feet  front  and  130 
feet  deep. 
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Supplementary  reading  was  carried  on  as  far  as  the  library 
appropriations  would  permit.  Besides  the  usual  reading  books- 
the  first  six  grades  read  two  books  each  during  the  year.  The 
schools  were  divided  into  groups,  certain  ones  forming  the  first 
group  and  the  others  the  second.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  first  set  of  books  were  sent  to  the  schools  of  the  first  group 
and  the  other  books  to  the  schools  of  the  second  group.  At  the 
middle  of  the  year  each  school  exchanged  books  with  the  other 
school  in  its  group,  of  like  grade.  In  the  grades  above  the  sixth 
the  books  allotted  to  the  different  schools  were  their  permanent 
property  and  were  read  in  school  or  at  home  as  the  principals 
elected. 

Two  very  successful  kindergartens  were  established  during  the 
year.  More  are  contemplated.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a 
supervisor  of  primary  work  was  appointed.  Her  assistance  and 
direction  were  invaluable. 

The  ninth  year  work  was  formerly  confined  to  the  elementary 
subjects  and  United  States  history.  The  new  arrangement  pro- 
vides for  the  completion  of  the  elementary  subjects  in  January 
and  the  taking  up  of  English  composition  and  algebra  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 


UTICA 

George  Griffith,  superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 60,000 

School  population   (5  to  18  years)   July  31,   1898 

(partly  estimated)  11,650 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 8,022 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 277 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 77 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city   . . ."; 1,210,693 

Average  daily  attendance 6,30^ 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 74 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 6,C60 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    95 

Number  of  school  buildings 23 

Number  of  sittings 7,774 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 395 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal f 40,671,622 
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Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 |141,629.47 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 
ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses {37,115.92 

Total  expenditures |178,745.39 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   122.46 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) f5.88 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance : f28.34 

Number  of  evening  schools 3 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 316 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  11;  private,  7; 
total 18 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  743; 
private,  188;  total. 931 

In  the  following  written  report  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
touching  again  upon  topics  discussed  in  previous  reports.  I  do 
this  in  order  to  show  what  longer  experience  with  some  condi- 
tions has  taught  us. 

We  continue  to  contract  with  our  teachers  for  a  permanent 
tenure  of  oflfice — "  until  you  regularly  resign  or  are  dismissed  by 
the  board.*'  There  has  been  no  reelection  of  teachers,  even  in 
form,  for  the  past  four  years.  The  policy  is  alike  satisfactory 
to  the  teacher  and  good  for  the  schools. 

Vertical  writing  has  been  gradually  introduced  into  our  grades 
:and  the  results  carefully  watched  for  nearly  four  years.  We 
now  have  it  in  all  grades  where  penmanship  is  regularly  taught, 
and  are  satisfied  that  we  get  much  better  results  in  the  lower 
grades  and  some  better  in  the  higher  grades. 

Kindergartens  and  manual  training  have  been  extended  in  our 
-school  system,  and  we  are  constantly  meeting  with  evidences  of 
good  accomplished  through  these  agencies.  We  now  have  21 
paid  kindergartners  employed.  All  boys  of  grades  5,  6,  7  and 
*§  in  all  our  schools  have  instruction  in  manual  training,  and  all 
girls  of  the  same  grades  have  instruction  in  sewing  or  cookery. 
The  total  cost  last  year  for  our  manual  training,  sewing  and 
cookery  was  f4,200.  Instruction  was  given  to  about  2,200 
pupils. 

Our  grading  and  promotions  are  controlled  in  according  with 
the  following  plan: 
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1  Our  course  of  study  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  high 
school  is  arranged  into  nine  grades  of  two  divisions  each.  This 
is  for  convenience  of  classification  and  is  not  to  be  taken  in  any 
sense  as  a  standard  of  the  time  required  for  any  pupil  to  com- 
plete the  course.  ^^  Grades  are  not  to  be  considered  synonymous 
with  years." 

2  In  each  school  as  many  classes  are  organized  as  the  teach- 
ing force  can  profitably  handle,  and  each  class  moves  along  the 
course  as  fast  as  is  consistent  with  thorough  work.  There  is 
great  freedom  in  the  movement  of  individual  pupils  from  class 
to  class.  Hundreds  are  thus  moved  each  year.  Classes  change 
teachers  or  schools  only  once  a  year,  but  two  classes,  about  one- 
half  grade  apart  are  then  moved  along.  Thus  two  classes 
are,  each  summer,  changed  from  primary  to  intermediate  schools, 
from  intermediate  to  grammar  schools,  and  from  grammar 
schools  to  the  high  school. 

3  Teachers,  principals,  special  supervisors,  and  the  superin- 
tendent give  examinations,  written  or  oral,  as  often  as  they 
believe  best  for  the  good  of  the  pupils.  These  are  irregular, 
generally  without  previous  notice,  and  not  long  enough  to  be 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Promotions  are  entirely 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  and  the  appropal  of  the  prin- 
cipal, and  are  decided  by  the  answer  to  the  question,  "  Where 
will  it  be  best  for  this  particular  pupil  that  he  shall  work  next 
year?" 

4  We  retain  the  regents  examinations,  both  preliminary  and 
advanced,  using  them  under  the  following  conditions:  at  cer- 
tain points  in  our  course  of  study  certain  subjects  are  completed 
so  far  as  we  attempt  to  teach  them.  When  a  class  has  reached 
any  of  these  points  the  teacher  hands  to  the  principal  a  list  of 
the  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  subject.  If 
the  principal  endorses  this  list  it  is  sent  to  the  superintendent. 
Pupils  thus  certified,  and  no  others,  are  admitted  to  the  regents 
examination  in  that  subject,  and  all  such  pupils  are  promoted  in 
their  course  whether  they  pass  the  regents'  test  or  not.  Practi- 
cally nearly  all  do  pass.  The  few  who  fail  continue  to  try  until 
they  do  pass.  Such  may  reenter  a  class  for  review  or  not  as 
they  please  and  as  the  program  of  classes  allow;  but  meanwhile 
they  proceed  with  their  advance  work  just  the  same  as  if  they 
had  passed  the  regents  examination.  Thus  we  believe  we  rele- 
gate the  regents  examination  to  its  proper  phace,  as  an  inci- 
dental test  and  standard  from  a  competent  outside  source. 

Last  vear  our  teachers,  aided  a  little  bv  the  school  board,  sus- 
tained  a  course  of  lectures  by  the  following:  persons:  Dr  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  Dr  E.  E.  White  Ctwo  lectures).  Prof.  J.  H.  Gilmore, 
Dr  Frank  R.  Capen,  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea  Ctwo  lectures),  Mr  A.  L. 
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Blair,  Dr  James  Milne  and  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker.  By  economy 
of  management  and  through  the  generosity  of  some  of  the 
lecturers,  we  were  able  to  offer  these  10  lectures  for  the  nominal 
price  of  fl'a  ticket.  We  are  planning  a  similar  course  for 
1898-9. 

By  the  same  generous  friend  of  the  schools  as  made  the  offer 
during  1896-7,  J130  was  placed  in  my  hands  to  be  used  for  prizes 
to  our  teachers  for  excellence  in  essays  upon  pedagogical  themes. 
Twenty-one  essays  were  submitted  and  prizes  in  three  distinct 
groups  were  awarded  by  non-resident  judges. 

We  have  continued  with,  as  be  believe,  increasing  benefit  to 
the  children,  our  plan  of  encouraging  and  guiding  the  home 
reading  of  pupils.  The  growth  and  extent  of  the  work  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


PupilB  in 

^^^^  affected  by 

I        plan 


1895-06 4,240 

1896-97 4,558 

1397-98 6,122 


Volumes 
read  and  dia*   Pupils  who 
cussed  with      read  none 
teacher 


12,639        '  753 

26,037  516 

86,219  442 


While  these  figures  show  an  extensive  work  and  increasing 
•eflSciency  of  the  plan,  no  statistics  can  show  what  the  good 
wholesome  reading  thus  encouraged  is  doing  for  thousands  of 
children,  and  for  hundreds  of  homes  otherwise  untouched  by 
such  influences.  Few  if  any  lines  of  educational  work  seem  to 
me  to  be  so  productive  of  good.  Classified  lists  of  the  books 
flo  recommended  may  be  had  upon  application  to  me. 

As  is  generally  known,  our  magnificent  new  high  school  build- 
ing, for  which  so  many  of  us  had  been  laboring  for  years,  was 
burned  last  spring  just  as  it  was  nearly  ready  for  the  furniture. 
This  was,  of  course,  very  discouraging,  and  postpones  for  a  year 
many  cherished  plans  for  improving  and  spreading  the  work  in 
the  high  school.  It  is  expected  that  the  rebuilt  structure  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  summer  of  1899. 

Nearly  all  of  our  schools  are  crowded  and  in  four  sections  of 
the  city  rooms  have  been  rented  for  the  overflow.  The  people 
are  asked  to  vote,  this  fall,  ?40,000  to  complete  the  new  high 
school,  and  |20,000  to  build  one  new  ward  school.  Next  year 
we  must  ask  for  at  least  another  large  ward  school  building. 
Comparing  the  school  years  1892-3  and  1897-8,  I  find  that  the 
average  daily  attendance  has  increased  1,630,  or  35  per  cent. 

Each  year  we  are  progressing  in  the  effort  to  get  our  school 
buildings  into  better  hygienic  conditions.     For  three  years  we 
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have  purchased  only  adjustable  school  desks,  and  this  year  we 
are  insisting  upon  desks  that  are  capable  of  adjustment  not  only 
in  height  of  desk  and  seat,  but  also  in  distance  from  seat  to 
desk.  Our  experience  of  three  years  fully  convinces  us  that 
none  but  properly  adjustable  desks  should  be  used  in  any  school 
building. 

The  compulsory  education  law  is  strictly  enforced.  Our  great- 
est need  at  present  continues  to  be  a  good  truant  school  under 
state  control  and  easily  accessible  to  our  city.  When  will  our 
legislature  provide  this  necessity  for  communities  or  cities  too 
small  to  be  able  to  support,  or  to  need,  such  a  school  alone? 


WATERTOWN 

Wm.  G.  Williams,  superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31, 1898  (estimated) 20,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 .  3,990 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 3,693 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergarten 30 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 10 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city  526,998 

Average  daily  attendance 2,887 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 78 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 3,157 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship   91 

"Number  of  school  buildings 11 

Number  of  sittings 4,000 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 328 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal 19,319,415 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898. , ." ?58,346.79 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses |28,034.40 

Total  expenditures  186,381.19 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   ' 120.21 
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Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   19.71 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance {20.37 

Number  of  evening  schools 2 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 130 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,   0;   private,   1; 

total 1 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  0;  pri- 
vate, 30;  total 30 

In  a  cusory  review  of  our  schools,  their  accommodations  and 
general  management,  a  few  words  in  relation  to  our  regular 
school  work  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

While  we  may  not  be  able  to  show  such  advancement  as  we 
could  wish  in  regard  to  some  special  work  for  which  schools  are 
noted  that  have  the  room,  equipments,  apparatus  and  funds, 
we  are  following  on  as  fast  as  may  be  and  doing  what  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  essentials  and  are  doing  quite  good  work 
in  drawing,  music,  physical  culture,  and  in  the  primaries  some- 
thing of  nature  study,  and  what  time  and  means  allow  we  have 
a  hundred  faithful  teachers  to  assist  in  the  doing. 

Our  hope  is,  first,  in  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  prim- 
aries; next  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  lastly  in  high  school 
work.  I  am  glad  to  report  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  board 
of  education  to  encourage  good  teaching  and  appointments  of 
good  teachers  in  the  first,  sometimes  called  the  lowest  grades. 
1  regard  them  as  the  highest,  and  I  think  the  time  is  coming 
when  expert  teachers  in  these  grades  will  command  salaries 
commensurate  with  their  importance. 


WATERVLIET 

J.  Edman  Massee,  superintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 15,000 

School  i>opulation  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 3,156 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,572 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 
of  city \ 193,556 
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Average  daily  attendance 1,118 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 71.1 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,211 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship   92 

Number  of  school  buildings  (6  owned,  3  rented) 9 

Number  of  sittings 1,460 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal (4,683,934.84 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Aug. 

1,  1897,  to  Aug.  1,  1898 |21,524.0S 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  sites,  extraordi- 
nary repairs,  mortgage  and  interest  and  other 
items  not  ordinarily  included  in  the  school  ex- 
penses        18,928.00 

Total  expenditures |30,452.03 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   (19.23 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16),  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   (7.97 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance (27.21 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,   none;   private, 

none;  total  

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  none;  total 

During  the  past  year  signs  of  progress  are  seen  in  the  schools 
of  this  city.  A  supervisor  of  drawing  was  employed  at  the 
opening  of  the  schools  a  year  ago,  and  such  are  the  results  that 
drawing  is  no  longer  among  pupils  and  parents  the  most  un- 
popular subject,  but  is  looked  upon  with  favor  by  all  classes 
of  the  community.  The  last  half  of  the  year  music  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a  special  teacher,  so  that  it  too  is  receiving  due 
attention.  As  a  class  the  teachers  are  alert  and  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  in  cities  claiming  the  best. 

Recently  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  by  the  board 
of  education  making  provision  for  an  academic  department  and 
providing  a  building  for  the  truant  and  ungraded  classes. 

In  March  last,  through  the  united  efforts  of  the  school  com- 
missioners  an  appropriation  for  school  sites  and  buildings  was 

;8i 
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made  by  a  large  majority  of  the  tazpayisg  voterB.  By  a  wiae 
expenditure  of  this  appropriation,  ere  onr  next  annual  report 
appears,  we  believe  no  other  city  in  the  state  can  show  buildings 
constructed  on  modern  plana  and  equipped  after  the  best  mod- 
em fashion  capable  of  accommodating  so  large  a  percentage  of 
its  scliool  children. 


YONKERS 

Chables  E.  Gobton,  auperintendent 

Population  of  city  July  31, 189S  (estimated) 40,000 

School  population  (6  to  18  years)  July  31, 1898 8,000 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 6,044 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 180 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 28 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  city  875,231 

Average  daily  attendance 4,669 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 7T 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 5,120 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship   92 

Number  of  school  buildings 15 

Number  of  sittings 6,110 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 344 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal |30,711,880 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1, 1897,  to  Sep.  1,1898 1154,231.68 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  nor 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses |118,298.57 

Total  expenditures  $272,530.25 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  per 
pupil,  baaed  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   133 .  10 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16),  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   $25.39 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance $58.49 

Number  of  evening  schools 3 
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Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 667 

Number  of  kindergartens,   public,   7;   private,  2; 

total 9 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  422;  pri- 
vate, 20;  total 442 

The  item  of  "  average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  based 
on  average  daily  attendance"  must  be  much  higher  than  in 
cities  that  do  not  furnish  free  text-books.  Our  pupils  are  sup- 
plied with  all  books  and  supplies  of  every  description  used  in 
school.  I  believe  this  method  is  the  most  economical  for  the 
community,  but  it  should  be  considered  in  drawing  comparisons 
among  the  cities  of  the  state  in  many  of  which  the  child  buys 
everything  for  himself. 

The  population  and  school  attendance  of  the  city  are  increas- 
ing rapidly  and  the  expenditures  for  new  buildings  are  large 
and  steadily  growing.  The  registration  has  considerably  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years  and  the  average  increase  is 
now  from  400  to  500  per  annum. 

Our  board  erected  3  new  buildings  containing  24  class-rooms 
and  remodeled  an  old  building  of  15  rooms  last  year.  These 
houses  are  all  plain,  substantial  brick  structures,  fitted  with 
the  best  modern  appliances  for  their  special  purpose.  The  stair- 
ways are  broad  and  with  low  risers.  They  are  constructed 
wholly  of  iron  and  slate  and  are  enclosed  in  brick  walls.  They 
are  safe  and  easy  for  little  children.  Each  class-room  has  a 
cloak-room  fitted  with  individual  stalls,  so  that  every  child  has 
a  place  for  his  clothing,  free  from  contact  with  that  of  other 
children.  These  buildings  are  all  ventilated  by  a  combination 
of  the  plenum  and  vacuum  systems,  having  blowers  and  fans 
driven  by  gas  engines.  Other  sources  of  power  are  superior  in 
some  particulars,  but  we  find  gas  engines  economical  and  effi- 
cient and  only  objectionable  when  located  so  that  the  noise  is 
troublesome.  We  seek  to  supply  each  room  with  air  equal  to 
its  cubical  contents  in  from  six  to  eight  minutes.  The  most 
careful  tests  show  that  if  40  children  occupy  a  room  of  10,000 
cubic  feet,  receiving  1,500  feet  of  air  per  minute  the  air  remains 
practically  pure,  provided  the  entrances  and  exits  are  located 
so  as  to  secure  the  best  circulation.  The  windows  are  placed 
with  the  intention  to  admit  light  in  mass  on  the  left  and  rear, 
and  to  avoid  shadows. 

Our  board  of  education  has  bought  only  single  adjustable  desks 
and  seats  for  many  years.  At  my  request  a  committee  of  medical 
experts  examined  all  the  standard  types  of  school  seats,  and 
united  in  reporting  that  a  chair  seat,  with  open,  re-entrant  back 
was  the  most  hygienic,  and  that  report  has  guided  us  in  making 
purchases. 
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1   LIST  OP  SUPEEINTENDENTS 

Villages  Sapennteudents 

Albion P.  A.  Greene. 

Batavia John  Kennedy. 

Canandaigua J.  C.  Norris. 

Catskill Thomas  A.  Caswell. 

Cortland Ferdinand  E.Smith. 

Glens  Falls E.  W.  Griffith. 

Haverstraw L.  O.  Markham. 

Herkimer A.  J.  Merrell. 

Hoosick  Falls H.  H.  Snell. 

Lansingburgh George  F.  Sawyer. 

Malone Sarah  L.  Perry. 

Mechanicville L.  B.  Blakeman. 

New  Rochelle Isaac  E.  Young. 

Norwich Stanford  J.  Gibson. 

Nyack Ira  H.  Lawton. 

Oneonta W.  C.  Franklin. 

Owego Edwin  P.  Becordon. 

Penn  Yan Jay  Crissey. 

Plattsburgh James  G.  Biggs. 

Port  Chester E.  G.  Lantman. 

Port  Jervis John  M.  Dolph. 

Saratoga  Springs Thomas  B.  Kneil. 

Seneca  Falls Charles  T.  Andrews. 

Sing  Sing J.  Irving  Gorton. 

Tonawanda F.  J.  Diamond. 

Waterford Alexander  Falconer. 

White  Plains Sylvester  B.  Shear. 


2  REPORTS  OF  VILLAGE  SUPERINTENDENTS 


ALBION 

Freeman  A.  Greene,  superintendent 

Population  of  village,  July  31, 1898  (estimated) 5,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31, 1898 1,067 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 941 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens  14 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school  47 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 112,259 

Average  daily  attendance 649^56 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 69 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 791 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership.  84 

Number  of  school  buildings 6 

Number  of  sdttings 1,041 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 130 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal {2,148,446 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 {16,058.76 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses 

Total  expenditures {16,058.76 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) {24.73 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance {24.73 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 
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Number  of  klnderganeDs.  public,  noutr*.  private.  1: 
total 1 

Xaxnber  of  pupils  in  kinderganens.  public,  none: 
private,  16;  total IS- 

Our  school  steadiij  increased  in  numbers,  and  we  aim  each 
jear  to  gradually  raise  our  standards.  Fifrv  j>er  cent  of  those 
graduated  from  our  high  school  last  June,  are  this  fall  pursuing 
college  courses. 

In  the  grammar  school  we  trr  to  give  our  pupils  more  than  the 
preliminary  subjects.  The  majority  of  those  in  the  eighth  grade 
can  give  more  than  half  their  time  to  advanced  subjects.  This 
last  year,  beside  the  history  and  drawing,  first  year  English  has- 
been  taught,  and  a  good  deal  of  composition  work  done  in  connec- 
tion  ^ith  it.  As  an  incentive  for  the  pupils  to  complete  the 
course  of  study  arranged  for  this  department  of  our  work,  our 
board  of  education  grant  a  grammar  school  diploma  to  those  who 
hold  regents  preliminary  certificates,  and  have  pursued  at  least 
three  advanced  subjects. 

A  training  class  has  been  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
high  school  for  the  past  two  years.  All  the  members  of  the  class 
who  entered  in  September,  '97,  earned  their  certificates  during 
the  year.  Of  those  who  have  been  in  the  training  class,  two-thirds 
are  graduates  from  the  high  school ;  nine-tenths  are  now  engaged 
in  teaching. 

In  connection  with  this  class  a  normal  literary-  society  has  beei> 
established,  which  meets  once  in  two  weeks.  Ten  literary  enter- 
tainments were  given  by  them  to  the  public  last  year. 


BATAVIA 

John  Kennedy,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31,  1808  (estimated) 9,000 

School  population  <5  to  18  years)  July  31.  1898 1.901 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  sch<jols  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,741 

Xum?>er  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 5- 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school 44 

Aggrf'gate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village  .". 217,798 

Average  daily  attendance 1,11ft 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 64 
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Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,240 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership.  90 

Number  of  school  buildings 7 

Number  of  sittings 1,550 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 173 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal f  5,558,468 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purpoeee,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 ?28,750.76 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary'  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses f3.287.50 

Total  expenditures  132,038.26 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per        ^ 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   125.84 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques-  ** 
tion  16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   J2.94 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance f28.78 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  none;  private,  1; 

total 1 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 

private,  10;  total 10 

In  the  conduct  of  our  schools  we  are  trying  to  keep  pace 
•with  the  progress  of  educational  thought  and  practice.  We 
recognize  the  need  of  shortening  and  enriching  the  elementary 
course,  so  that  pupils  may  reach  the  high  school  and  college  at 
:an  earlier  age,  and  that  those  pupils  who  are  averse  to  reaching 
the  high  school  may  go  into  life  equipped  with  such  a  range  of 
knowledge,  culture  and  training  as  may  enable  them  to  meet 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success  the  conditions  of  their  environment, 
and  be  good  and  serviceable  citizens  of  their  country. 

We  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  elementary'  course  to  eight 
years  or  grades.  And  in  addition  to  this  we  have  been  enabled 
to  give  to  our  eighth  grade  pupils  studies  which  are  usually  pur- 
sued in  the  high  school,  such  as  United  States  history.  New  York 
state  history,  English  composition,  advanced  English,  physical 
^geography,  stenography  and  first  year  Latin.  These  studies  are 
not  all  required  in  the  eighth  grade,  but  the  pupils  are  required 
to  elect  one  or  more  of  them. 

At  thisi  i)oint  the  practice  of  election  begins  in  one  system,  and 
18  icontinued  with  more  or  less  freedom  throughout  the  high  school 
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conrBe.  £lectioD  is  proving  the  happy  solvent  of  many  difficul- 
ties in  education.  It  provides  for  the  varying  conditions  of  chil- 
dren at  the  secondary  stage,  and  for  the  varying  preferences  of 
parents  with  regard  to  their  children.  The  effect  of  electioD  is 
very  marked  in  the  increased  attendance  in  the  high  school,  and 
in  the  increased  contentment  of  papils  and  parents.  In  a  town 
of  but  9,000  inhabitants  we  have  on  the  average  about  150  stu- 
dents in  the  high  school,  while  nearly  100  pupils  more  are  pursu- 
ing high  school  studies  in  the  eighth  grade,  or  sub-academic 
department. 

But  we  find  it  advisable  to  place  a  clietk  upon  indiscriminate 
election  by  advising  the  students  in  the  choice  of  their  studies  and 
by  fixing  definite  reriuirements  for  graduation.  We  graduate  our 
students  at  present  in  three  courses,  viz:  the  classical,  which  re- 
quires I^tin  and  Greek,  the  Ijatin-Englisli  course,  which  rL'quires 
Latin,  and  the  non-Latin  course,  whicli  we  call  the  English  course. 
While  election  prevails  to  some  extent  in  all  the  courses,  each 
course  has  nevertheless  required  studies. 

The  enrichment  of  our  elementary  course  consists  at  present  in 
manual  training,  observation  lessons  or  nature  study,  correlated 
with  language  training,  drawing,  literature,  word-analysis  and 
physical  culture.  We  hold  that  a  free  and  correct  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish' language  should  be  acquired  in  the  elementary  grades,  ajid 
that  a  certain  acquaintance  with  standard  books  and  a  taste  for 
wholesome  reading  should  also  be  acquired  there.  To  this  end 
we  have  prescribed  reading  topics  in  all  the  elementary  gradcB; 
and  we  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher  u  copy  of 
Hardy's  five  hundred  books  for  children  as  a  basis  for  directing 
the  home  reading  of  the  pupils. 

We  employed  an  expert  to  introduce  scientific  physical  culture 
into  our  schools,  and  the  system  is  in  very  satisfactory  operation. 

We  recognize  fully  the  value  of  professional  training  for  teach- 
ers, and  require  that  all  our  grade  teachers  shall  be  graduates  of  a 
state  normal  school.  But  on  the  principle  of  nothing  from 
its  own  level,  we  require  that  our  high  school  teachers  shall  be 
graduates  of  college.  We  think  that  we  get  a  better  result  in 
subject-matter  from  an  instruction  that  ia  broader  than  the  sub- 
ject taught.  We  certainly  get  a  richer  culture  by  bringing  to  our 
schools  the  atmosphere  of  the  college  and  the  university. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  there  is  a  noticeable  move- 
ment in  our  school  toward  what  we  deem  the  culture  end,  and 
that  larger  numbers  are  passing  on  to  college..  The  mass  of  stu- 
dents in  a  high  school  will  never  go  to  college;  but  the  high  school 
that  gets  some  of  its  students  into  college  has  proved  its  vitality 
and  gives  a  better  education  to  all  the  rest,  not  by  throwing  its 
strength  upon  the  college  end.  but  by  being  strong. 
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The  board  of  education  and  the  people  are  supplying  us  without 
stint  with  everything  that  is  needed  to  the  carrying  forward  of 
our  work.  I  may  say  that  their  liberality  is  unbounded,  and  we 
try  to  merit  it  by  trying  to  avoid  waste  or  extravagance. 

There  were  but  three  changes  in  our  teaching  force  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  this  to  us  is  cause  for  gratification.  A  low  rate 
of  change  in  teachers  is  indicative  of  general  improvement.  And 
with  this  low  rate  of  change,  and  appointments  made  gtrictly  on 
merit,  the  gain  in  the  strength  and  momentum  of  the  work  ie 
assured. 

On  the  whole  I  am  able  to  report  conditions  and  tendencies  that 
are  very  comforting  to  us  here,  and  I  hope  that  they  may  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  State  Department. 


CANANDAIGUA 

J.  C.  NoRRis,  superintendent 

Population  of  village,  July  31, 1898  (estimated) 6,500 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31, 1898 1,158 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,056 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school  77 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 157,840 

Average  daily  attendance 839 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) , 79.4 

Average  membership  (numiber  belonging) 901 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership.  93 

Number  of  school  buildings 4 

Number  of  sittings 1,150 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 231 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal f3,906,295 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 |17,089.88 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses |7,522.84 

Total  expenditures |24,612.72 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 120.35 
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ATerage  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses,  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)  18.96 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance $29 .31 

Number  of  evening  echools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  none;  private, 
none;  total 

Numiber    of    public    kindergartens,    public,    none; 
private,  none;  total 


OATSKILL 

E.  G.  Lantman,  superintendent 

Population  of  village,  July  31, 1898  (estimated) 5,750 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31, 1898 1,183 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 859 

Registered  at  private  school 205 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school  19 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 130,758 

Average  daily  attendance 685 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

{question  3) *    84 

Average  memibership  (number  belonging) 742 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership.  92 

Number  of  school  buildings 2 

Number  of  sittings 940 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 154 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal $2,941,784 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898. . . .' $17,041.15 

Expenditures  for  new  buildinjjs,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses |5,860 

Total  expenditures $22,901.15 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 124.86 
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Ayerage  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses,  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  ayerage  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 18.55 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance f33.41 

dumber  of  evening  schools  (Y.  M.  C.  A.) 1 

dumber  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 30 

Numiber  of   kindergartens,   public,   1;   private,   1; 

total 2 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  34; 
private,  20;  total 54 

The  year  just  closed,  notwithstanding  its  mistakes,  has  pro- 
•duced  some  favorable  results. 

The  grade  work  has  been  materially  strengthened.  The 
standard  of  the  high  school  raised,  kindergartens  have  been  es- 
tablished, a  commercial  department  added,  an  advance  made  in 
teachers'  salaries  and  the  receipts  from  tuition  and  regents  cre- 
dentials greatly  increased.  The  ereotioin  of  a  new  high  school 
building  is  also  being  somewhat  considered. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  awakening,  educationally,  in  the 
village  which  promises  much  for  the  advancement  of  our  public 
schools. 


CJOBTLAND 

F.  E.  Smith,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31, 1898  (estimated) 10,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31, 1898 1,899 

Total  net  enix)llment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,118 

J^um'ber  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 25 

!Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 10 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 163,795 

Average  daily  attendance 844,304 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 75.6 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 845 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship   \ 96.1 

Number  of  school  buildings 4 

Ifumber  of  sittings 1,050 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 66 

32 
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Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal $6,000,000 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinai*y  school  purposes,  Sep. 
1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 117,646.53 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 
ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses 

Total  expenditures $17,646.53 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) $20.90 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 

Total  average  exi)enditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance $20.90 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  none;  private,  1; 
total  1 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  puiblic,  none; 
private,  25;  total 25 

The  figures  submitted  above  do  not  materially  dififer  from  the 
report  of  last  year. 

No  new  or  unusual  event  has  transpired  during  the  last  school 
year  in  the  school  work  of  Cortland.  I  can  assure  you  that  all 
of  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  our  public  schools  have  done 
their  best  to  promote  sound  education  in  our  conununity. 

The  board  of  education  has  just  had  completed  two  new  rooms 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  central  school  building  to  be  occupied  by 
our  academic  students.  These  rooms  will  accommodate  100  people. 
They  are  well  lighted,  ventilated  and  are  furnished  with  the  best 
of  modern  school  furniture.  The  department  of  music  and  draw- 
ing has  been  divided.  Miss  Elizabeth  Turner,  who  has  heretofore 
taught  the  music  and  drawing,  will  have  charge  of  the  music  in 
our  public  schools  and  Mrs  Mary  S.  Bentley  will  have  charge  of 
the  drawing. 

We  have,  also,  added  one  more  teacher  to  our  teaching  force 
for  the  coming  year. 


GLENS  FALLS 

Sherman  Williams,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31, 1898  (estimated) 12,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31, 1898 2,000 
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Tatal  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,706 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 
kindergartens 87 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 
the  high  school 26 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 
of  village 217,933 

Average  daily  attendance 1,117 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 
(question  3) 65 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,216 

l*er  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    91 

Number  of  school  buildings 4 

Number  of  sittings 1,384 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 154 

Assessed  valuation  of  village  real  and  personal f4,395,641 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 
1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 |26,955.74 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 
ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses $23,083^.82 

Total  expenditures 150,049.56 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 124.13 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 120.66 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance $44.79 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  2;  private,  none; 
total 2 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  127;  pri- 
vate, none;  total 127 

The  most  noteworthy  work  of  the  year  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  schoolroom  libraries  and  the  development  of  a  taste  for 
good  literature.  The  success  in  this  work  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. There  is  a  continued  growth  of  interest  in  our  kinder- 
gartens. Our  science  work  has  been  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
we  have  ever  had.  The  use  of  the  stereopticon  has  been  profitable 
and  interesting.    We  have  made  some  use  of  the  typewriter  in 
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school  with  satisfactory  results.  We  have  not  been  as  successful 
with  carpentry  work  as  could  be  hoped,  owing,  I  think,  to  fre- 
quent change  of  teachers.  During  the  year  the  board  adopted  a 
schedule  of  salaries  for  the  primary  and.  grammar  school  grades 
which  seems  likely  to  work  satisfactorily.  They  also  resolved  that 
no  new  teachers  should  be  employed  who  had  not  either  graduated 
from  a  normal  school  or  had  at  least  an  equivalent  training. 


HAVERSTRAW 

L.  O.  Markham,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31, 1898  (estimated) 5,500 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 1,209 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 958 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 140,343 

Average  daily  attendance 712.401 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 79.6 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 775 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship  \ 92 

Number  of  school  buildings 1 

Number  of  sittings 928 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendence  at  high  school 101 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal. . .       $2,110,454 
Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898. . . .' $13,173.34 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses $3,129.82 

Total  expenditures $16,303.16 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) f $18.49 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) $4.39 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance $23.88 
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Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  1;  private,  none; 

total 1 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens  a  part  of  each 

day,  public,  260;  private,  none;  total 260 

The  attendance  during  the  year  was  highly  satisfactory,  being 
12  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  preceding  year.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  "  compulsory  at- 
tendance law,"  but  more,  I  think,  to  the  greater  interest  felt  by 
the  pupils  and  their  parents  in  school  work.  Of  the  81  pupils 
who  graduated  from  the  grammar  department  in  June,  64  are 
registered  in  the  high  school. 

The  plan  of  special  work  for  each  teacher  has  been  extended 
and  will  soon  be  in  operation  in  every  department  of  the  school. 
Visual  instruction  has  been  carried  on  sufficiently  to  demon- 
strate its  value,  and,  with  the  better  facilities  now  at  hand,  will 
be  a  source  of  very  great  profit  and  pleasure. 

The  Thanksgiving  season  was  observed  by  the  school  with 
appropriate  exercises  in  Assembly  hall.  The  stage  decorations, 
which  consisted  of  artistic  arrangements  of  fruits,  flowers,  vege- 
tables, etc.  contributed  by  the  pupils,  were  afterward  distrib- 
uted by  a  committee  of  women  among  more  than  40  needy  fam- 
ilies. 

Lincoln's  and  Washington's  birthdays  were  properly  cele- 
brated. 

Two  trees  were  planted  on  Arbor  day  with  suitable  exercises, 
including  patriotic  music  by  the  Haverstraw  brass  band  and 
addresses  by  Alonzo  Wheeler,  esq.  president  of  the  board  of 
education,  and  Mr  William  A.  Speck. 

On  Memorial  day  the  school  set  out  a  plant  in  bloom  on  the 
grave  of  each  of  the  130  soldiers  buried  in  our  cemetery. 

Flag  day  was  also  observed  as  an  occasion  for  patriotic  ex- 
ercises. 


HERKIMER 

A.  J.  Merrill,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 5,400- 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 1,164 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 984 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 20 
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school  with  satisfactory  results.  We  have  not  been  as  successful 
with  carpentry  work  as  could  be  hoped,  owing,  I  think,  to  fre- 
quent change  of  teachers.  During  the  year  the  board  adopted  a 
schedule  of  salaries  for  the  primary  and  grammar  school  grades 
which  seems  likely  to  work  satisfactorily.  They  also  resolved  that 
no  new  teachers  should  be  employed  who  had  not  either  graduated 
from  a  normal  school  or  had  at  least  an  equivalent  training. 


HAVERSTRAW 

L.  O.  Markham.  supcrititemleni 

Population  of  village  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 5,500 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 1,209 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 958 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 140,343 

Average  daily  attendance 712.401 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 79.6 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 775 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship  \ 92 

Number  of  school  buildings 1 

Number  of  sittings 928 

Number  of  pui)ils  in  attendence  at  high  school 101 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  roal  and  personal. . .       $2,110,454 
Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898. . . .' fl3,173.34 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses $3,129.82 

Total  expenditures $16,303.16 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) .' $18.49 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) ."^ $4.39 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance $23.88 
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Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  1;  private,  none; 

total 1 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens  a  part  of  each 

day,  public,  260;  private,  none;  total 260 

The  attendance  during  the  year  was  highly  satisfactory,  being 
12  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  preceding  year.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  "  compulsory  at- 
tendance law,"  but  more,  I  think,  to  the  greater  interest  felt  by 
the  pupils  and  their  parents  in  school  work.  Of  the  81  pupils 
who  graduated  from  the  grammar  department  in  June,  64  are 
registered  in  the  high  school. 

The  plan  of  special  work  for  each  teacher  has  been  extended 
and  will  soon  be  in  operation  in  every  department  of  the  school. 
Visual  instruction  has  been  carried  on  suflficiently  to  demon- 
strate its  value,  and,  with  the  better  facilities  now  at  hand,  will 
be  a  source  of  very  great  profit  and  pleasure. 

The  Thanksgiving  season  was  observed  by  the  school  with 
appropriate  exercises  in  Assembly  hall.  The  stage  decorations, 
which  consisted  of  artistic  arrangements  of  fruits,  flowers,  vege- 
tables, etc.  contributed  by  the  pupils,  were  afterward  distrib- 
uted by  a  committee  of  women  among  more  than  40  needy  fam- 
ilies. 

Lincoln's  and  Washington's  birthdays  were  properly  cele- 
brated. 

Two  trees  were  planted  on  Arbor  day  with  suitable  exercises, 
including  patriotic  music  by  the  Haverstraw  brass  band  and 
dddresses  by  Alonzo  Wheeler,  esq.  president  of  the  board  of 
education,  and  Mr  William  A.  Speck. 

On  Memorial  day  the  school  set  out  a  plant  in  bloom  on  the- 
grave  of  each  of  the  130  soldiers  buried  in  our  cemetery. 

Flag  day  was  also  observed  as  an  occasion  for  patriotic  ex- 
ercises. 


HERKIMER 

A.  J.  Merrill,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 5,400- 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 1,164 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 984 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 20 
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Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 24 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  Tillage 153,227 

Ayerage  daily  attendance 786 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3)  ^ 79.8 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 862 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship  \ 91 

Number  of  school  buildings 2 

Number  of  sittings 1,070 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 114 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal. . .       J3,737,388 
Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1, 1898. . . .' 119,805.63 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses |2,105 

Total  expenditures  121,910.63 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 125.20 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 12.68 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance 127.88 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  none;  private,  1; 

total 1 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  20;  total 20 

The  year  has  been  one  of  quiet  but  marked  progress.  The  read- 
ing and  the  number  work  show  the  greatest  improvement.  The 
increase  of  unity  and  professional  spirit  among  the  teachers  has 
been  very  gratifying.  The  institute  held  last  spring  was  the  most 
valuable  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend. 


HOOSICK  FALLS 

H.  H.  Snell,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31,  1898  (estimated) ....  7,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 1,275 
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Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 952 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 
kindergartens 13 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 
the  high  school 42 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 
of  village 134,539 

Average  daily  attendance 715 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 
(question  3) : 75.1 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 787 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship   90.8 

Number  of  school  buildings 4 

Number  of  sittings 1,109 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 144 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal. .  .{2,496,704.23 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 
1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 , . . . .      |18,671.10 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 
ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses 

Total  expenditures |18,671.10 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) ^ 126.09 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) .' 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance $26.09 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  i)ublic,  none;  private,  1; 
total 1 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  16;  total 16 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  schools  are  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. We  report  an  increase  of  42  in  total  registration  over 
1897-8,  all  of  which  is  in  the  grades.  The  course  of  study  in 
the  high  school  is  sufficiently  strong  to  prepare  students  for  any 
American  college  and  receives  the  hearty  support  of  our  citizens 
in  good  will  and  money. 

In  the  grade  work  special  attention  is  being  paid  to  language. 
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We  feel  that  during  the  year  just  closed  substantial  progress, 
has  been  made  along  this  line.  Our  work  in  number,  geography^ 
history  and  reading  has  produced  very  gratifying  results. 

We  have  expended  $240.31  for  library  books,  of  which  we  now 
have  2,301  volumes. 

The  compulsory  education  law  receives  the  hearty  support  of 
nearly  all  our  citizens  when  it  forces  into  the  schools  some 
other  parents'  children,  but  when  it  comes  nearer  home  there 
are  reasons  frequently  given  why  the  law  should  not  be  enforced. 
However,  we  have  little  trouble  in  securing  a  fairly  regular  at- 
tendance. 


LANSINGBURG 

G.  F.  Sawyer,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31, 1898  (estimated) 12,012 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 2,717 

Total  net  enroflment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 2,140 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 175- 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled 1 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools    . 
of  village,  resident,  313,124 ;  non-resident,  1,466 . .  314,590- 

Average  daily  attendance 1,638 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 75.8 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,736 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership.  95 . 1 

Number  of  school  buildings 5 

Number  of  sittings 1,950 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal. . .       ?G,350,855 
Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 §37,297.60 

Expenditures  for  new  building's,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses ?44,131.46 

Total  expenditures  ?S1,429.06 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 122.76 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) .' |26.9a 
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Dotal  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance $49 .  69 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  5;  private,  none; 
total 5 

Namber  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public^  256; 
private,  none;  total 256 

During  the  past  year^  two  of  our  five  school  buildings  were 
enlarged,  one  of  them  being  almost  wholly  rebuilt,  10  rooms  were 
added  in  all.  Owing  to  delays,  necessary  and  unnecessary,  the 
new  rooms  were  not  ready  for  occupancy  till  about  the  first  of 
April.  Meantime  a  good  number  of  our  classes  were  given  but 
balf  day  sessions,  and  that  under  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. The  year  was  thus  a  broken  one  and  the  results  in  school 
work  were  in  some  respects  less  satisfactory  than  usual. 

Our  school  buildings  are  now,  however,  with  one  exception  all 
comparatively  new  and  in  excellent  condition.  Our  school  ac- 
commodations are  also  ample  at  almost  every  point.  Few  of  our 
classes  are  at  all  crowded. 

The  people  of  the  village  believe  in  their  schools  and  give  them 
a  cordial  support.  All  moneys  asked  for  are  granted  without  a 
dissenting  vote  and  often  without  a  question. 


MArX)NE 

Sarah  L.  Perry,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31, 1898  (estimated) 5,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 1,663 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  seliools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,699 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school  118 

'Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 227,566 

Average  daily  attendance 1,243 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 73.2 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,315 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership.  94.5 

Number  of  school  buildings 11 

Number  of  sittings 1,625 


* 
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Number  of  pupils  lu  attendance  at  high  school 266 

Aissessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal ....       $2,390^9 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 123,025.69 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 
ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses f3,400 

Total  expenditures $26,425.69 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 118.52 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 12.73 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance $21 .25 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  none;  private, 
none;  total 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  none ;  total 


MECHANICVILLE 
L.  B.  Blakeman,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 5,200 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 1,221 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 883 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 5 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  pu'jli  •  schools 

of  village  \ 138,129 

Average  daily  attendance 723 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 81 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 822 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    88 

Number  of  school  buildings 3 

Number  of  sittings 1,000 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 95 
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Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal |1,440,S00 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 |11,200 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 
ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses |14,850 

Total  expenditures |26,050 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 115.47 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 120.53 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance |18.00 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  0;  private,  0; 
total  

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergarten,  public,  0;  pri- 
vate, 0;  total 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  increased  attendance 
at  our  public  school  has  made  urgent  demands  for  more  room. 
As  a  result,  two  beautiful  brick  buildings  have  just  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  ?18,000,  and  have  enlarged  our  school  accomo- 
dations by  the  addition  of  400  sittings.  The  rooms  are  all 
bright,  cheerful  and  well  lighted,  and  the  sanitary  conditions 
and  system  of  ventilation  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Our  teaching  force  is  practically  the  same  as  it  was  last  year, 
except  that  the  number  has  been  increased  by  two,  making  19 
engaged  for  the  coming  year.  The  total  net  enrollment  will 
probably  approximate  1,000  sittings. 

The  system  of  visual  instruction  by  means  of  the  stereopticon 
and  the  Bickmore  lectures  has  been  successfully  maintained 
throughout  the  year  with  increasing  interest  to  all.  We  have 
in  our  high  school  building  a  spacious  hall  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 600  people.  In  this  hall  the  stereopticon  exhibitions  were 
given,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  4,000  persons  witnessed 
the  views  thrown  on  the  screen  during  the  year,  which,  I  think, 
is  a  very  good  initial  record. 

We  have  added  660  volumes  to  our  library  at  a  cost  of  f615, 
bringing  the  total  to  $2,500  worth  of  well  selected  and  useful 
books.  A  further  enlargement  by  the  addition  of  1,000  volumes 
will  be  made  next  vear. 
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NEW  ROCHELLE 

I.  E.  Young,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 14,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years),  July  31,  1898 3,064 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 2,351 

Kumber  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 116 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 12 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 333,460 

Average  daily  attendance 1,710 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 72.7 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,923 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    89 

Number  of  school  buildings 5 

Number  of  sittings 1,800 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 115 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal. . .     |12,414,674 
Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 155,433.98 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  school  expenses 168,401.12 

Total  expenditures fl23,835.10 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 132.42 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) f40 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance \  f72.42 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,   public,   5;  private,   3; 

total 8 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  462;  pri- 
vate, 120;  total 582 

Pop  three  years  our  school  accommodations  have  been  entirely 
inadequate  and  hundreds  of  children  have  been  able  to  attend 
flchool  but  one  session.    The  completion  of  two  new  school  build- 
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ings  in  September,  1898,  makes  it  possible  for  all  children  ta 
attend  school  full  time.  The  new  building  on  Winyah  av.  con- 
tains 14  class  rooms  and  an  assembly  hall  with  seats  for  600 
pupils. 

The  new  Huguenot  st.  school  building  has  eight  class  rooma 
and  an  assembly  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  400.  The  clas& 
rooms  are  25  by  30  ft.  They  are  seated  with  single  adjustable 
desks.    The  cost  of  these  two  buildings  will  be  about  f90,000. 

"The  penny  provident  fund,"  a  system  for  encouraging  chil- 
dren to  save  their  money,  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
more  than  a  year.  Many  children  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  buying  chewing  gum,  candy,  and  other  articles  that  appeal 
to  the  childish  fancy,  have  become  depositors  in  this  fund. 
While  the  management  of  this  system  of  savings  imposes  much 
additional  labor  on  teachers,  it  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  a  large  number  of  the  pupils. 

Mothers' meetings  have  been  held  by  the  kindergarten  teachergr 
in  all  our  schools.  Two  general  meetings  for  mothers  have  been 
held  in  Trinity  place  school.  Addresses  were  made  by  ladiesr 
from  New  York  city  who  are  especially  interested  in  public 
school  work.  At  the  close  of  these  addresses,  an  informal  dis- 
cussion brought  out  the  views  of  many  mothers. 


NORWICH 

E.  W.  Griffith,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31, 1898  (estimated) 6,500 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31, 1898 1,200 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,044 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  jears  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens  11 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 94 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 180,618 

Average  daily  attendance 976 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 95 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,011 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    90 

Number  of  school  buildings 4 

Number  of  sittings 1,400 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 209> 
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Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal f  2,157,800 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 
1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 f  18,523.48 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 
ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses f  7,636.17 

Total  expenditures ?26,159.65 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 118.97 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) ?7.82 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance f 26.79 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  none;  private,  1; 
total 1 

Numiber  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  puiblic,  none; 
private,  33;  total 33 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  earnest  endeavor  and  of  rather 
better  than  average  results.  Tardiness  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  No  epidemic  has  visited  our  community.  Attendance 
has  been  raised  to  a  maximum.  In  the  ward  schools  more  atten- 
tion than  heretofore  has  been  paid  to  the  ornamentation  of  the 
school  rooms.  The  efforts  of  the  teachers  throughout  the  grades 
have  led  the  children  to  read  a  greater  variety  and  number  of 
books  than  during  any  preceding  year.  Vocal  music  has  received 
a  great  impulse  and  is  exerting  an  unusually  salutary  influence. 
We  have  had  the  largest  number  of  students  in  the  high  school 
that  the  community  has  ever  known.  Instruction  throughout  the 
grades  and  high  school  has  advanced  in  thoroughness  and  com- 
prehensiveness, and  the  efforts  and  proficiency  of  the  children  and 
older  students  have  correspondingly  increased.  The  graduating 
class  of  '98  from  the  high  school  lacked  only  one  member  of  being 
as  large  as  the  largest  ever  graduated. 

The  interest  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools  and  the  citizens  of  the 
\illage  in  general  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
V  elfare  of  the  children  and  young  people  has  seemed  to  be  steadily 
growing  for  a  number  of  years;  but  it  has  apparently  reached  a 
higher  degree  this  year  than  has  been  heretofore  observed.  The 
liberality  of  the  community  in  its  provision  for  the  education  of 
its  children  is  causing  it  to  become  widely  known  as  being  among 
the  most  progressive  school  towns. 
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The  gpawth  of  our  high  school  is  worthy  of  notice.  While  the 
growth  of  the  community  has  been  less  than  20  per  cent  during 
the  past  nine  years,  the  growth  of  the  high  school  has  been  more 
than  100  per  cent;  so  that  we  have  more  than  twice  as  many 
puipils  now  as  we  had  nine  years  ago,  and  the  requirements  for 
admission  have  been  definitely  increased  in  the  meantime.  Per- 
haps no  other  consideraible  community  in  the  state  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  actual,  resident  high  school  pupils  in  proportion  to 
its  total  enrollment. 


NYACK 

Ira  H.  Lawton,  supenntendent 

Population  of  village  July  31, 1898  (estimated) 7,327 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 1,383 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,212 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Numlber  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 12 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 160,519 

Average  daily  attendance 899 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 74 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship   

Number  of  school  buildings 1 

Number  of  sittings 1,662 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 134 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal f  5,605,240 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purjwses,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 ?22,525.22 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses f 2,975.75 

Total  expenditures ?25,500.97 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) ?25.05 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 13.31 
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Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance f28^T 

Number  of  evening  schools \ 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  1;  private,  none; 
total  

Numiber  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  85;  pri- 
vate, none;  total 85 
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W.  C.  Franklin,  superintendent 

Population  of  village,  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 8,700 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 1,357 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,165 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 27 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 164,275 

Average  daily  attendance 86ft 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 74. d 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 931 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship   93. a 

Number  of  school  buildings 3^ 

Number  of  sittings 1,300' 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 197 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal. . .       f  1,622,651 
Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 fl5,383.83 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses f  16,038. 10 

Total  expenditures 131,421.93 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 117.70- 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  dailv  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) ". J18.45 
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Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance 136.15 

Number  of  evening  schools 1 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 20 

Number  of  kindergartens,   public,   none;   private, 

none;  total 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  none;  total 

In  looking  over  the  general  features  of  school  work  of  the  last 
year  here,  and  in  making  comparisons  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the  schools  at  the  present  time  with  that  of  a  year  ago,  I  can 
unqualifiedly  report  progress. 

During  the  three  years  previous  to  the  one  which  has  just 
closed  there  was  a  satisfactory  and  steady  growth  in  registra- 
tion, punctuality  and  attendance;  during  the  past  year  there 
has  been  such  an  improvement  in  these  particulars  that  we  have 
no  little  pride  in  referring  to  them. 

The  compulsory  education  law  has  contributed  very  largely 
to  bring  about  this  improvement — its  chief  value  being  of  a 
passive  rather  than  of  an  active  nature — for  the  existence  alone 
of  such  a  law  has  acted  both  as  a  constraint  and  restraint  to 
secure  the  results  desired;  but  favorable  sentiment  and  growing 
popularity  among  children  and  parents  with  respect  to  attend- 
ance, for  what  it  furnishes  and  for  its  own  sake,  have  accom- 
plished more  sweeping,  more  enduring  and  more  satisfactory 
results.  Regarding  punctuality,  w^hich  is  so  important  in  school 
economy,  we  have  no  uncommon  report  to  make,  but  feel  that 
it  is  about  as  good  as  can  be  expected,  and  are  very  well  satis- 
fied. 

The  work  of  the  different  departments  of  the  school  is  run- 
ning more  smoothly  and  with  better  results  to  teachers  and 
pupils  to-day  than  in  the  previous  years.  A  quickened  interest, 
a  greater  desire  for  education  and  a  better  classification  and 
grading  explain  this  in  great  measure. 

Although  we  have  a  new  8-room  school  building  this  year 
in  addition  to  our  school  accommodations  of  a  year  ago,  we  find 
all  classes  large  and  some  rooms  still  overcrowded.  This  con- 
dition would  imply  the  promotions  of  large  classes  and  a  higher 
attainment  in  general  scholarship. 

This  is  the  case.  The  work  is  strengthened  and  advanced  all 
along  the  line  and  leads  up  to  our  flourishing  high-school  depart- 
ment, which  is  larger  to-day  and  with  a  more  advanced  scholar- 
ship than  ever  before.  In  1895  this  department  had  but  40 
regents  preliminary  certificates  (the  preliminary  certificate  ad- 
mits to  the  high  school).    It  has  at  the  present  time  more  tt^aii^ 
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140.  In  addition  to  the  easier  subjects  which  are  associates 
with  the  first  five  years  of  the  secondary  school,  our  curriculum  is 
extended  to  embrace  literature — somewhat  extended — higher 
mathematics,  sciences  and  three  foreign  languages,  all  of  which 
are  contemporaneous. 

The  teachers  of  the  schools  are  devoted  to  their  work  and  are 
in  general  very  competent  to  do  it.  One  commendable  feature 
is  their  willingness,  and  even  desire,  to  do  more  than  is  expected 
of  them.  They  are,  too,  a  unit,  with  the  general  welfare  of  the 
schools  at  heart. 

OWEGO 

Edwin  P.  Reoordon,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 5,500 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 921 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 887 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 57 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 137,574 

Average  daily  attendance 735 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 83 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 660 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship   78 

Number  of  school  buildings 7 

Number  of  sittings 1,217 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 158 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 fl8,298.60 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses 

Total  expenditures 118,298.60 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposi^^s  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) .' f24.90 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) l 
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Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance 124.90 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools .' 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  none;  private, 
none;  total  

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  none;  total 

The  progress  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been 
satisfactory.  Increased  eflBciency  on  the  part  of  teachers,  thor- 
ough and  systematic  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  law,  greater 
attention  to  the  teaching  of  English  in  all  grades  and  great  suc- 
cess in  the  teaching  of  music  are  worthy  of  especial  mention. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  from  the  Owego  free 
academy  has  been  for  the  last  12  years  nearly  equal  to  that 
recently  established  by  the  regents,  viz,  preliminary  certificate 
and  48-count  diploma.  The  increased  attention  to  English  in 
the  lower  grades  has  increased  the  number  of  those  who  desire 
a  higher  education  and  given  them  greater  readiness  and  zeal 
for  application,  and,  consequently,  there  is  a  higher  average 
scholarship. 

Teachers'  meetings  are  held  once  each  month,  besides  those 
held,  at  the  call  of  the  superintendent,  by  each  grade. 

The  stereopticon  views  and  apparatus  furnished  by  the  state 
have  been  of  great  benefit  in  arousing  interest  of  the  pupils  and 
furnishing  topics  for  reading  and  composition. 


PENN  YAN 

George  Howard  Hoxib,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 5,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 014 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 

twen  5  and  18  years  of  age 819 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school «J3 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 109,162 

Average  daily  attendance : . . .  ^ 565 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

question  3) 69 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 651 
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Per  cent  of  daily  attendaDce  on  average  member- 
ship    86 

Nomber  of  school  buildings 5 

Number  of  sittings 810 

Namber  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 105 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal. . .       |2,4t<;,195 
Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1, 1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 |11,657.16 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses f  1,982.00 

Total  expenditures 113,639.16 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) ^ 120.61 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 13.40 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance 124.01 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,   none;   private, 

none;  total  

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  none;  total 

This  year  has  been  devoted  to  perfecting  and  strengthening 
the  systems  established  last  year.  In  our  eflforts  to  "  enrich  " 
our  courses  we  find  a  double  danger:  confusion  and  overcrowd- 
ing. Since  our  teachers  were  accustomed  to  the  bare,  formal 
studies,  it  was  necessary  that  they  first  of  all  get  the  relative 
proportions  and  correlations  clearly  fixed  in  mind.  For  in  their 
struggle  to  do  the  new  work  they  were  liable  to  make  it  sup- 
plant, not  assist  the  old.  During  the  two  years  the  character 
of  the  work  in  reading  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  we  now 
conform  to  modern  usages.  Supplementary  reading  has  been 
introduced.  Home  reading  has  been  encouraged  and  directed. 
Beading  now  assists  language,  geography  and  nature  study,  as 
well  as  in  developing  the  aesthetic  and  ethical.  Nature  study, 
drawing  and  music  now  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  pa- 
trons as  well  as  teachers  begin  to  realize  their  utility  in  school 
work.  Geography  is  still  a-hard  problem,  with  a  constant  temp- 
tation to  return  to  the  nieinoriter  location  process  of  "  ye  olden 
time,"  so  bard  is  it  for  us  who  were  trained  thus  to  learn  the 
new  and  broader  meaning  of  geography.     We  teach  oral  and 
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written  composition  for  the  first  six  years,  and  introduce  the 
grammar  in  the  seventh.  For  the  first  six  years  we  use  no 
book,  and  the  results  this  year  have  been  just  as  satisfactory,  if 
not  more  satisfactory,  than  with  a  book.  The  introduction  of 
algebra  and  physics  has  aroused  great  interest  among  the  pu- 
pils, and  was  a  success.  The  nature  study,  especially  that  su- 
pervised by  the  Cornell  station,  has  proven  interesting  and  profit- 
able. Altogether  we  think  that  there  is  now  laid  a  good  founda- 
tion whereon  the  new  administration  may  build  a  worthy  super- 
structure. 

In  the  academy  the  value  of  definite  courses  of  study  has  been 
confirmed.  Pupils  who  otherwise  would  drop  out  of  school 
through  lack  of  interest  have  been  to  the  end.  Our  three  courses 
require  from  15  to  20  recitations  weekly  and  to  graduate  a  stu- 
dent must  meet  both  the  local  and  the  state  standards.  The 
graduates  this  year  were  8  boys  and  3  girls,  and  most  of  them 
plan  to  enter  college.  Our  high  school  attendance  has  been 
larger  than  before  and  the  revenue  from  tuition  greater  than  for 
many  years. 

The  fact  that  the  schools  can  be  no  better  than  the  teachers 
should  be  more  clearly  emphasized.  We  cannot  secure  fl,500 
teachers  for  f 600,  nor  f 500  ones  for  f 320.  Therefore  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  pride  that  the  salary  has  been  raised  from  f 8,568  to  f 9,060 
for  next  year,  though  it  should  be  much  higher. 


PLATTSBURG 

James  6.  Biggs,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 9,664 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31, 1898 3,195 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,890 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens '5 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school  62 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village : 256,453 

Average  daily  attendance 1,462 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 77 

Average  membership  (numl)er  belonging) 1,584 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership.  92 

Number  of  school  buildings '9 

Number  of  sittings 1,095 
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Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  echool 148 

Asisessed  valuation  of  yillage,  real  and  personal f  1,441^26 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep, 
1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 130,410.30 

Ecspenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 
ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses |2J94 

Total  expendituies 133,204.30 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  ((jues- 
tion  7) f20.79 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) f  1.91 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance f22.70 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  none;  private,  2; 

total 2 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  45;  total 45 

[Besides!  the  regular  pursuance  of  our  work  there  is  little  to  re- 
port, except  the  annexation  to  the  union  school  district  of  a  por- 
tion ol  an  adjoining  district^  and  the  establishment  of  a  school. 
Thifii  provides  for  40  children  who,  by  reason  of  the  distant  loca- 
tion of  the  schoolhouse,  were  in  attendance  very  little  or  not 
at  all.  

PORT  CHESTER 

E.  G.  Lantman,  s^uperintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 8,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  >^ars)  July  31,  1898 1,588 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,146 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 32 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school   8 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 182,000 

Average  daily  attendance 910 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 79 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,050 
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Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership.  86 

Number  of  school  buildings  (also  3  rented  rooms). .  3 

Number  of  sittings 1,225 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 68 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal f3,750,000 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 ?26,891 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraoi-dinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses |7,482 

Total  expenditures |34,373 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 

pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques-  • 

tion  7) 129. 7a 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 18.22 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance 137.98 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  3;  private,  1;  total.  4 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  189; 
private,  12;  total 201 


PORT  JERVIS 

J.  M.  DoLPH,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 10,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 2,129 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,961 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school   31 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 308,653 

Average  daily  attendance 1,599 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 81 .5 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,630 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership,  98.1 

Number  of  school  buildings 6 

Number  of  sittings 1,771 
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Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 178 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal |1,879,194 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 |28,473.17 

E!xpenditure«  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs^ bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not       \ 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses f 4^422. 12 

Total  expenditures J32,895,29 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purjjoses  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 117.80 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)  12,76 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance |20.56 

Number  of  evening  schools 1 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schiools 31 

Number  of   kindergartens,    public,    none;   private, 

none;  total 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  none;  total 

The  school  population  shows  an  increase  of  110,  the  registration 
of  pupils  of  school  age  increased  by  14  and  the  aggregate  number 
of  days  of  attendance  increased  by  15,514,  making  an  increase  in 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  72.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  on 
thie  average  registration  was  98.1,  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  school.  The  school  buildings  have  been  overcrowded,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  Church  street  district,  where  a  new  build- 
ing is  now  being  built.  This  building  is  of  brick  in  the  colonial 
style  of  architecture.  The  dimensions  are  101  x  72  feet,  and  it  will 
contain  11  school  rooms  and  an  assembly  hall.  Bonds  of  the  dis- 
trict bearing  4  per  cent  interest  and  having  an  average  term  of  six 
years  were  sold  at  103.37 

/Thfii  evening  school  was  kept  up,  but  with  a  reduced  attend- 
ance. The  experiment  of  an  ungraded  school  was  tried  during 
the  year.  An  upper  room  in  a  business  block  was  rented  and  an 
experienced  teacher  placed  in  charge.  Our  truants  were  committed 
to  this  school,  and  it  was  used  also  as  a  place  in  which  to  even 
up  pupils^  who^  from  any  cause,  had  fallen  behind  their  classes 
in  one  or  more  subjects.  Forty-one  pupils  were  assigned  to  this 
school,  some  remaining  only  a  short  time  before  being  returned 
to  their  grades^  others  were  kept  there  throughout  the  year.  The 
iresults  were  most  satisfactory,  and  the  influence  of  this  depart- 
ment was  felt  in  all  the  grades.  The  expense  per  pupil  was  aboat 
double  that  of  the  other  departments  of  the  school. 
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SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

Thomas  R.  Knoil,  superintendent 

Population  of  village,  July  31, 1898  (estimated) 12,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  y^ars)  July  31, 1898 2,445 

Total  net  enpollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 2,465 

Number  oef  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens —  ,  53 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  otf  age  enrolled  in  the 

high  school 13 

Aggregate  days  of  aiitendance  in  all  public  schools  of 

vtillage 378,836 

Average  daily  attendance 2,004 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 85 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 2,096 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  membership.  95 . 6 

Number  of  school  buildings 6 

Number  of  sittings 3,000 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 188 

Assessed  valuiation  of  village^  real  and  personal f  6,406,812 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 ?44,080.18 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses 

Total  expenditures 144,080.18 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) ?21.09 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 

Total  average  expienditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance 121.99 

Number  of  evening  schools 1 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 22 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  6;  privaite,  none; 

total 6 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public.  357; 
private,  none;  total 357 

The  sta/tistics  above  given  speak  very  fain«tly  of  the  work  done 
in  our  schools  during  the  past  year.  The  year  has  been  a  very 
pleasant^ one,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  the  faithful,  earnest, 
loyal  work  of  the  teachers. 
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Substantial  prog^ress  has  been  made  along  all  lines.  In  read- 
dng,  especially,  both  in  methods  and  amount  read,  remarkable 
work  has  been  done,  and  the  children  to-day  read  easily  in  the 
third  year  that  which  once  they  could  not  read  in  the  fifth  grade. 
We  have  sought  to  learn  to  read  by  reading  and  the  desired  end 
has  been  found. 

In  the  high  school  steady  progress  has  been  made.  Oral  read- 
ing is  a  required  study,  both  here  and  in  all  the  grammar  grades. 

The  kindergartens  win  support  every  year,  and  those  who  were 
the  most  skeptical  when  the  system  was  established,  now  indorse. 
We  have  five  kindergartens,  with  nearly  300  pupils  in  attendance. 
The  influence  of  the  kindergartens  is  felt  all  through  the  school 
system^  and  the  children  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  kinder- 
garten training  easily  excel  those  who  have  not  been  so  benefited. 

During  the  year  the  teachers  have  done  a  good  deal  of  profes- 
sional reading  and  study.  The  meetings  of  the  local  association 
have  been  addressed  by  the  leading  educational  men  in  the  vicin- 
ity. A  number  of  the  teachers  have  organized  a  club  for  pro- 
fes»onal  reading  and  study. 

Visual  instruction  has  been  used  with  excellent  results.  We 
have  taught  history,  geography  and  literature  by  the  use  of  the 
lantern.  If  the  cost  of  running  the  equipment  could  be  reduced, 
still  better  results  could  be  obtained  through  its  more  frequent 
use. 

We  closed  schools  this  year  again  for  the  institute,  and  the 
gain  in  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
'*  getting  net  of  nets  "  was  notable.  The  local  teachers  extended 
the  visiting  teachcms  a  Santa  Claus  reception  at  the  Worden. 


SENECA  FALLS  i 

Chas.  T.  Andrbtws,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31, 1898  (estimated) 6,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 1,239 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 842 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 15 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  \illage 142,376 

Average  daily  attendance 737 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 
(question  3) 88 
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Average  memberBhip  (number  belongiDg) 775 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    95 

Number  of  school  buildings 4 

Number  of  sittings 1,100 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 160 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal f3,343,684 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 |14,412.64 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
X)airs,  bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  includied  in  the  school  expenses fl^OOO 

Total  expenditures |15,412.64 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 132.90 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  exi)ense8  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)  12.28 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  dailt 

attendance f35.18 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Numiber  of  kindergartens,  public,  none;  private,  1: 

total 1 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none; 
private,  15;  total 15 

Steady  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  along  all 
lines,  and  more  especially  in  English  studies.  The  practical  exer- 
cises in  both  oral  and  written  language,  inaugurated  last  year 
and  insisted  upon  in  the  grade  schools,  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit 
in  familiarity  with  correct  forms  and  facility  in  their  use. 

The  increased  attention  given  to  reading  through  supplementary 
work,  both  in  classes  and  by  individual  pupils,  has  had  its  natural 
result  in  an  increased  interest  in  the  school.  Careless  and  indiffer- 
ent pupils  have  become  punctual  and  studious. 

We  have  made  an  experiment  in  grade  libraries  with  gratifying 
results.  The  teachers  take  from  the  librarian,  for  a  stated  time, 
such  books  as  they  consider  adopted  to  their  respective  pupils. 
And  then,  by  distributing  to  the  children  with  such  suggestions 
iind  information  about  subject  or  author  as  they  deem  best,  are 
able  to  supervise  the  home  reading  and  direct  it  along  intelligent 
lines. 

The  compulsory  education  law  is  well  enforced.  On  the  1st  of 
October  I  compared  the  registers  of  the  public,  parochial  and  pri- 
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vate  schools  with  the  census  list  of  chiWren,  and  out  of  nearly 
1,000  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  on  the  list,  found  only  54  not 
enrolled  in  the  schools.  Thirty  of  these  were  over  15  and  regu- 
lary  employed,  and  of  the  remainder  all  but  6  had  legitimate 
excuses. 

Tardiness  is  almost  an  unknown  fault  in  our  schools.  To  the 
prompt  pupil  we  give  an  hour's  extra  freedfom  on  Friday  after- 
noon, and  to  the  room  in  which  no  tardiness  has  owurred  through 
the  week  the  same  reward  is  extended,  while  a  case  of  tardiness 
abridges  the  reward  entirely  from  the  pupil  offending  and  one- 
half  from  the  department  in  which  he  belongs. 

Mynderse  academy  continues  its  excellent  work.  Our  pupils 
enter  with  honor  into  colleges  and  universities,  and  our  standing 
with  the  regents  attests  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done. 


SING  SING 

J.  Irving  Gorton,  supermtendewt 

Population  of  village  July  31,  1898 8,005 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898; 

boys,  710;  girls,  761;  total , 1,471 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age;  boys,  510;  girls, 

567;  total   1,077 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens;  boys,  11;  girls,  17;  total 28 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school;  boys,  10;  girls,  11;  total 21 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village   146,620 

Average  daily  attendance 792 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 73.6 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 871 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    90.9 

Number  of  school  buildings 2 

Number  of  sittings 947 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 167 

Assessed  valuation  of  city,  real  and  personal 15,750,156 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 |23,823.33 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses 

Total  expenditures |23,823.33 
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Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   f30.06 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)   

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 
attendance 1 |30.06 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools        

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  3;  private,  2; 
total 5 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  boys,  70; 
girls,  73;  total,  143;  private,  13;  total 166 

We  opened  school  in  September  with  fine  prospects,  having 
during  the  second  week  an  average  daily  attendance  of  898.6, 
but  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  reduced  it  to  a  daily  attendance  of 
607,  and  after  this  alarms  and  ailments  of  various  kinds,  to- 
gether with  much  bad  weather,  kept  the  attendance  low  for  a 
long  time. 

We  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  throng  of  Memorial 
days  and  celebrations  of  various  kinds  that  have  thronged  upon 
us  from  many  sources,  believing  that  the  business  is  being  rather 
overdone,  and  that  we  had  better  attend  pretty  closely  to  our 
legitimate  work. 

TONA  WANDA 

Frank  J.  Diamond,  auperintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31,  1898  (estimated) 7,650 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 2,226 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,700 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 80 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 17 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 248,936 

Average  daily  attendance 1,270 

■  Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 73 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 1,461 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    87 
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Number  of  school  buildings 5 

Number  of  sittings 1,580 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 155 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal . . .      f3,372,230 
Expenditures  for  all  ordinai'j  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 132,561.80 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses |53,618.05 

Total  expenditures  186,179.85 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 125.64 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)  142.21 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance |67.85 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,   public,   0;   private,   0; 

total 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  0;  pri- 
vate, 0;  total 

The  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  of  making  my  report  a 
year  ago  were  continued  during  all  the  year  covered  by  the  above 
statistics.  The  pupils  naturally  belonging  in  the  largest  school 
and  the  one  most  centrally  located,  including  those  of  the  high 
school,  were  kept  in  temporary  quarters  until  the  close  of  school 
in  June.  While  the  statistical  features  for  the  year  are  not 
materially  affected  by  the  unusual  conditions  existing,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  affected 
has  been  considerable.  The  completion  of  our  new  high  school 
building  and  its  present  occupancy  have  terminated  all  abnormal 
conditions. 

There  are  several  items  in  the  above  statistical  report  that 
seem  deserving  of  mention,  or  of  explanation. 

First,  the  large  i)roportion  of  the  total  population  found  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  18,  2,22G  out  of  a  total  of  7,G50,  or  1  out 
of  every  3^.  There  are  few  if  any  towns  in  the  state  showing 
a  like  proportion. 

Second,  the  disjjarity  between  the  total  enrollment  and  the 
average  number  Ix^longing — 1,817  and  1,462.  There  are  two 
factors  that  enter  into  the  determination  of  this  apparent  dis- 
parity.   The  first  is  found  in  the  parochial  schools  which  in- 
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struct  a  large  number  of  pupils  for  only  a  part  of  the  year,  who 
are  otherwise  found  enrolled  in  the  public  school.  Pupils  are 
constantly  changing  from  one  to  the  other.  A  second  reason 
is  found  in  the  existence  here  of  a  considerable  floating  popula- 
tion— they  float  in  and  out  according  to  the  condition  of  naviga- 
tion.   All  help  to  swell  the  aggregate. 

Third,  we  report  about  97  children  as  under  5  years  of  age 
and  enrolled  in  kindergarten.  Strictly  speaking  we  have  no 
kindergarten,  but  we  receive  as  far  as  room  will  permit  children 
over  four  years  of  age  in  the  receiving  class  of  our  primary 
schools  and  adapt  the  work  to  their  needs  employing  many  of 
the  kindergarten  occupations  and  games  and  governing  all  the 
work  by  the  kindergarten  spirit. 

Fourth,  the  per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship is  both  absolutely  and  comparatively  low.  It  is  compara- 
tively low  because  it  is  reckoned  upon  monthly  averages  of  the 
enrollment,  and  because  no  pupil  is  reported  as  left  unless  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  his  attendance  at  the  school  is  perman- 
ently discontinued.  This  is  one  of  the  items  upon  which  there 
should  be  some  uniform  practice  in  the  determination  of  results 
before  it  can  have  any  value  for  purposes  of  comparison,  or  of  in- 
formation to  the  Department.  It  will  be .  difficult  for  us  to 
secure  any  marked  improvement  in  the  actual  rate  until  the 
parents  of  the  community  are  educated  as  to  the  necessity  of 
more  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  their  children.  This 
seems  to  be  a  hard  lesson  to  learn — harder  in  this  community 
than  in  many  others. 

While  some  of  the  points  referred  to  above  would  seem  to 
reflect  unfavorably  upon  our  town,  there  are  other  facts  of  an 
opposite  character  so  striking  and  so  surpassing  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  a  pessimist,  even,  to  find  anything  discouraging 
in  present  conditions. 

As  the  foremost  of  these  facts:  Tonawanda  owned  in  1892  one 
school  building  valued  by  the  insurance  companies  when  it  was 
burned  in  180(5,  at  f  15,000.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  ex- 
pended for  buildings  and  sites  199,000. 

Another:  at  the  end  of  the  year  above  mentioned  there  were 
employed  in  the  schools  21  teachers.     Today  there  are  .'^9. 

A  third:  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  the  same  year  there 
were  three  pupils  in  the  highest  department  holding  regents  pre- 
liminary certiticates.  For  last  year  there  were  reported  93  such 
pupils. 

If  any  of  our  sister  towns  whose  statistics  appear  so  much 
more  favorable  and  indicative  of  enlightened  public  sentiment 
can  show  any  more  actual  improvement  during  the  period 
covered,  we  can  only  hang  our  head  in  shame;  we  have  done  the 
best  we  could. 
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WATERFOBD 

Alexander  Falconer,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31, 1898  (estimated) G,500 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31,  1898 1,396 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,085 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

kindergartens 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 

the  high  school 11 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 

of  village 158,788 

Average  daily  attendance 827 

i^er  cent  of  ^ily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 76 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 984 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    91 

Number  of  school  buildings 3 

Number  of  sittings 1,270 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 96 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal |1,364,190 

£xx)enditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1, 1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 |17,000 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses {23,281.89 

Total  expenditures f40,281,89 

Average  exjienditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7)  |20 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 128.15 

Cost  of  new  building {23,281.89 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance {48.15 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number   of   kindergartens,    public,   none;   private, 

none;  total 

Number  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  none;  pri- 
vate, none;  total 
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Total  registration  in  1892,  835;  total  registration  in  1898,  1085, 
a  gain  of  250.  Average  daily  attendance  in  1892,  Gil.  Average 
daily  attendance  in  1898,  827,  gain  of  216.  Number  of  teachers 
employed!  in  1892,  17.  Number  of  teachers  employed  in  1898,  25. 
Number  of  normal  graduates  teaching,  5.  Number  of  teachers 
who  have  had  professional  training,  6.  Number  of  teachers  hold- 
ing first-grade  certificates,  10.  Number  of  teachers  holding  second- 
grade  certificates,  4.  Since  the  standard  for  graduation  has  been 
raised  several  have  discontinued  the  course,  feeling  that  they  can 
not  give  the  additional  year  to  school  work.  Therefore,  our  grad- 
uating classes  will  necessarily  be  smaller  in  the  future.  However, 
we  will  make  up  in  quality  more  than  we  lose  in  quantity, 
and  a  diploma  from  this  boanl  of  education  will  mean  much  more 
than  under  the  old  plan.  During  the  school  year  I  have  required 
the  teachers  to  visit  similar  grades  to  those  in  which  they  have 
been  teaching  in  the  best  schools  in  our  vicinity  and  take  notes 
and  report  what  discoveries  they  made  at  our  regular  teachers' 
meetings,  which  were  held  twice  each  month.  These  visits  have 
been  very  helpful  to  the  teachers  and  superintendent,  keeping  the 
working  forces  of  our  schools  in  touch  with  the  most  modern 
methods  and  ways  of  conducting  the  work  assigned  to  each. 
While  we  have  a  few  weak  places  in  our  schools,  as  a  whole  we 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  schools  of  the  state.  During 
the  past  year  there  has  been  marked  progress  in  the  professional 
zeal  of  the  teachers,  and  a  more  loyal  body  of  teachers  to  the 
requirements  of  the  superintendent  can  not  be  found.  Our  board 
of' education  are  alive  to  every  interest  that  will  keep  our  schools 
on  a  par  with  the  very  best;  therefore,  they  place  ever3rthing 
within  reach  of  the  superintendent  that  will  aid  him  in  keeping 
the  schools  on  the  high  plane  on  which  they  stand. 


WHITE  PLAINS 
B.  B.  Shear,  superintendent 

Population  of  village  July  31, 1898  (estimated) 8,000 

School  population  (5  to  18  years)  July  31, 1898 1,551 

Total  net  enrollment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age 1,019 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled  in 
kindergartens 50 

Number  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in 
the  high  school 12 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  in  all  public  schools 
of  village 150,338 

Average  daily  attendance 808 

34 
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Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  total  net  enrollment 

(question  3) 94.2 

Average  membership  (number  belonging) 858 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  on  average  member- 
ship    94.1 

Number  of  school  buildings 3 

Number  of  sittings 987 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  high  school 123 

Assessed  valuation  of  village,  real  and  personal 19,908,047 

Expenditures  for  all  ordinary  school  purposes,  Sep. 

1,  1897,  to  Sep.  1,  1898 f28,199.25 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, bonded  indebtedness  and  other  items  not 

ordinarily  included  in  the  school  expenses f  1,500 

Total  expenditures f  29,699.25 

Average  expenditure  for  all  ordinary  purposes  per 
pupil,  'based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 134.88 

Average  expenditure  for  all  other  expenses  (ques- 
tion 16)  based  on  average  daily  attendance  (ques- 
tion 7) 11.85 

Total  average  expenditure  based  on  average  daily 

attendance f36.73 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  kindergartens,  public,  2;  private,  none; 

total 2 

•Numfber  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  public,  121 ;  pri- 
vate, none;  total 121 

When  I  assumed  my  duties  as  superintendent  one  year  ago,  I 
found  the  school  accommodations  inadequate  for  the  number  of 
pnpils  enrolled;  I  also  found  the  board  of  education  to  be  pro- 
gn^ssive  men,  actively  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

Early  in  the  year  T  prepared  statistics,  setting  forth  the  con- 
ditions with  which  I  had  to  deal;  at  the  same  time  I  recommended 
tiie  erection  of  two  eight-room  buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  pnjH'ls  wiio  were  at  that  time  attending  school  in  dwellings 
hired  for  the  j)urpose,  or  who  were  crowded  into  classrooms 
already  filled  beyond  the  legal  limit. 

The  board  of  education  responded  pronijitly;  a  couiniittee  was 
appointed  to  tjxke  the  matter  under  advisement;  a  public  meeting 
was  called,  at  wiiich  the  taxpayers  voted  almost  unanimously  to 
appropriate  1^55,(100  for  the  purpose'  designat<*d  in  the  call. 

At  a  snbseiiuent  meetinji:  sites  wen*  clios(»n,  and  the  board  im- 
m<»diately  advert is(^d  for  bids  from  contractors.    The  buildings  are 
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now  rapidly  neaping  completion  and,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  contract,  will  be  ready  for  use  January  1,  1899.  In  point 
of  architectural  design,  the  buildings  are  to  be  identical.  Both 
will  be  imposing  brick  structures  practically  three  stories  in 
height.  The  basement  will  contain  the  heating  and  ventilating 
apparatus,  the  toilets,  janitor's  room,  fuel  room  and  boys  and 
girls'  playroom;  the  first  floor  will  be  occupied  by  four  large  class- 
rooms and  the  second  floor  will  be  divided  into  two  classrooms, 
an  assembly  room  and  a  teachers'  room.  All  rooms  are  to  be 
finished  in  brown  ash  with  white  pine  sashes,  the  plastering  will 
be  of  King's  Windsor  cement,  and  the  wainscoting  of  Keene's 
cement,  the  floors  are  to  be  matched  birch.  The  blackboard  will 
be  slate,  and  all  wardrobes  will  be  ventilated  and  furnished  with 
rolling  partitions.  The  Northcott  warming  and  ventilating  system 
has  been  adopted  and  each  building  will  be  heated  by  three  fur- 
naces. 

Five  classes  will  be  transferred  to  each  building  and  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  central  building  will  thus  be  greatly 
relieved. 

Five  additional  -teachera  have  been  granted  us  for  the  coming 
year,  thus  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  any  teacher  to  instruct 
and  discipline  a  class  of  over  fifty  pupils.  The  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  is  being  enforced  judiciously  but  vigorously,  and  in  this 
v/e  receive  the  support  of  all  concerned;  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
forcement of  this  law,  our  percentages  of* attendance  and  punc- 
tuality are  much  higher,  and  the  efficiency  of  our  work  in  general 
has  been  greatly  increased.  In  June  we  graduated  our  first  class 
from  the  high  school,  which  has  been  organized  only  three  years. 
Thirteen  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  earned  regents  diplomas, 
and  they  also  received  diplomas  from  the  board  of  cnlucation. 
Of  this  number,  four  have  entered  college,  thi-ee  have  entered  the 
Albany  normal  college,  and  one  has  entered  the  Jamaica  normal 
school.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  our  high  school,  and  e?ach 
year  a  larger  number  an*  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  gain  a  higher  tHlucation. 

Our  entire  course  of  study  has  been  revised  and  enriched.  Here- 
t(»fore  the  course  has  l)i'eii  arrini«i;ed  for  the  kind(Tgarten,  four 
years  in  the  primary,  f<Mir  years  in  the  grammar  department,  and 
four  years  in  the  high  scIkk)!;  ea<*h  grade  to  constitute  one  year's 
work.  This  plan  works  bai'dship  to  all  coneernefl.  If  a  i)upil  fails 
io  make  the  work  of  a  certain  grad(*  in  one  year  he  must  sj)end 
another'year  in  the  anuw  grade.  The  child  ordinarily  would  not 
need  to  do  again  more  than  a  small  i>ortion  of  thi»  work  in  that 
grade,  and  as  a  result  \w  loses  inteiesf  in  his  work  and  Ix^eomes  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  students  with  whom 
be  is  associated. 
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The  new  course  provides  for  sixteen  grades,  beside  the  kinder- 
garten and  high  school,  instead  of  eight  grades;  and  it  also  pro- 
vides for  promotions  every  six  months  instead  of  every  year. 
Each  grade  constitutes  six  months'  work,  and  if  a  pupil  fails  in 
his  work  he  is  detained  in  a  certain  grade  for  only  six  months 
instead  of  a  year.  We  feel  that  justice  demands  this  arrangement, 
and  we  are  confident  of  increased  efficiency  and  interest  in  the 
work; 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  discipline  of  our  schools.  Pupils  and  teachers  alike  realize 
more  fully  that  the  chief  aim  of  school  work  should  be  the  forma- 
tion of  character;  all  are  working  along  this  line  and  we  trust  to 
the  future  for  tangible,  practical  results.  Our  teachers  are  es- 
pecially well  prepared-  for  their  work.  With  one  exception,  all 
have  been  educated  either  in  college  or  in  a  normal  school.  Our 
board  of  education  are  willing  to  pay  sufficiently  good  salaries  so 
that  we  can  demand  the  best  of  teachers. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  good  will  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  in  our  public  schools  which  augers  well  for  the  future 
usefulness  of  our  school  system. 
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1     NAMES  AND  POST  OFFICE  ADBBESSES  OF  ST7PEBINTENDENTS 


Saperlntenclentii  of  «clicrol«y  Indian  reserratlons 


SUPERINTENDENT 

Reservation 

Post  office  address 

William  K.  HarriBon 

Allesrany  and  Cattarauffus 

Salamanca. 

W.  W.  NewmaD 

Onondaea 

South  Onondaga. 
Bombay. 
East  Moriches 

Calvin  O.  Harvey 

RtResris 

Sbinnecock  and  Poosoatuck 

J.  8.  Ravnor 

Charles  C  Parker 

Tonawanda 

Akron. 

W.  P.  Mentz 

TuRcarora 

Suspension  Bridge. 

2    BEPOBTS  OF  SUPEBINTENDENTS 


ALLEGANY  AND  CATTARAUGUS  RESERVATIONS 
William  K.  Harrison,  superintendent 

The  i)epcentage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  on  the  whole 
number  registered  is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  I  acomint  for 
the  decrease  in  the  number  registered  and  the  estimated  numlber 
of  children  of  school  age  from  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of 
Indian  children  have  been  secured  from  these  reservations  to 
attend  the  several  government  schools,  but  especially  one  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.  during  the  last  year  than  heretofore.  The  Indian 
•children  are  easily  induced  to  attend  tliese  schools,  and  dn  my 
opinion  it  is  because  they  are  comfortably  clothed  and  boarded 
without  any  effort  or  exertion  on  their  part. 

From  the  fact  that  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  one  or 
more  of  the  Indian  pupils  in  the  schools  have  advanced  far 
enough  to  secure  a  certificate  under  the  uniform  examination,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  standard  of  the  work  done  in  the 
schools  is  advancing.  From  my  observatioe  of  the  Indians,  their 
children  and  schools,  I  am  in  favor  of  having  the  compulsory  law 
applicable  to  the  Indians  on  these  reservations.  After  the  fij'st 
year  I  think  there  would  be  very  lifctle  diflQculty  in  enforcing  the 
law,  as  the  Indians  are  inclined  to  obey  laws  applicable  to  them 
when  they  think  that  they  are  likely  to  be  enforced,  and  the  ex- 
pense would  not  be  very  considerable.     Applica/tion  of  this  law 
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would  nocessitate  the  census  of  the  reservations,  which  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  to  have  in  any  event;  in  fact,  the  census  ought 
to  be  taken  under  the  present  arrangement,  but  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  the  same. 

Maps,  globes  and  charts  are  badly  needed  in  the  schools,  and 
for  a  small  expense  all  the  schools  oould  be  supplied  with  these 
articles,  which  are  necessary  for  proper  instruction  dn  the  schools. 

There  should  be  some  repairs  made  upon  the  buildings  dnring 
the  coming  year.  Several  of  them  will  have  to  be  re-shingled,  and 
all  of  them  should  be  thoroughly  painted. 


ONONDAGA  RESERVATION 
W.  W.  Newman,  superintendent 

The  school  has  been  well  taught  during  the  past  year  by  Mary 
W.  Ross  and  Mary  Gilgore,  1894  and  1897  graduates  of  the 
Oneonta  normal  school. 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  good  order  and  the  in- 
struction in  scientific  vocal  music,  in  penmanship  with  the  whole 
arm  instead  of  the  pinched  up  finger  movement,  in  the  teaching 
of  number,  in  the  liberal  use  of  blackboards,  etc.  But  I  am 
somewhat  disappointed  in  the  number  registered  and  the  aver- 
age attendance.  The  average  yearly  attendance  from  1886 
to  1898,  inclusive,  shows  as  follows:  30,  23,  18,  25,  21,  19,  16, 
18,  46,  55,  42,  40,  29— the  lowest  being  16  and  the  highest  56,  or 
almost  four  times  the  lowest  average,  and  that  too  without  any 
prevailing  sickness  to  interfere. 

Col.  Girvin  this  August  came  and  took  15  Onondagas  to  the 
Philadelphia  Lincoln  institute  for  three  years;  last  year  and  be- 
fore some  went  to  Carlisle  and  some  have  been  sent  to  the  Thomas 
orphan  asylum.  But  with  all  these  drawbacks  the  average  at- 
tendance should  be  50  to  100  per  cent  greater  than  it  is. 

An  examination  of  the  school  registers  shows  that  23  attendied 
less  than  50  days  during  the  whole  year,  27  between  50  and  100 
days,  9  between  100  and  150  days,  and  only  10  over  150  days  of 
the  195  days  that  the  school  was  in  session.  The  State  Super- 
intendent wrote  me  July  21,  1898,  in  answer  to  my  direct  ques- 
tion on  Indian  compulsory  education  "  This  department  endorses 
compulsory  education  in  the  Indian  schools,  and  the  matter  will 
receive  attention  when  the  new  educational  law  oomes  up  for 
consideration  during  the  coming  winter." 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  educational  section  somewhat  like  the 
following  might  be  wisely  enacted  and  administered: 

§  —  The  provisions  of  the  compulsory  educational  law  are  ex- 
tended over  all  the  Indian  reservations  in  this  state;  but  the  en- 
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forcement  of  the  same  is  left  for  such  rules  and  directions  as  the 
judgment  and  experience  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction may  deem  best,  and  the  expenses  of  enforcement  shall 
be  paid  by  the  state. 

If  the  state  is  the  guardian  of  her  Indian  tribes,  she  neglects 
her  doitiee  if  she  does  not  provide  that  every  Indian  child  shall 
have  its  inalienable  birthright,  an  education. 

No  Indian  will  resist  such  a  law.  It  is  only  laziness,  indiffer- 
ence and  want  of  appreciation  that  need  to  be  overcome. 

An  occasional  example  of  a  legal  penalty  is  all  that  will  be 
needed. 


SHINNECOCK  AND  POOSPATUCK  RESERVATIONS. 

J.  S.  Raynor,  superintendent 

I  am  pleased  to  note  for  the  past  year  a  good  percentage  of  at- 
tendance and  a  fair  daily  average.  I  believe  the  schools  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  that  the  children  are  receiving  much 
benefit. 

Mr  Shippen,  who  has  been  teacher  and  preacher  on  the  Shinne- 
cock  reservation  for  ten  years,  has  seen  fit  to  resign,  and  I  have 
secured  for  the  present  year  a  young  white  man  who  also  under- 
takes the  double  task  of  teaching  and  preaching.  He  is  known 
to.  me  to  be  energetic  and  devoted  to  his  work  and  I  expect  good 
results. 

Mr  Morrison,  for  many  years  teacher  at  Poospatuck,  will  con- 
tinue his  labors  there.  The  work  in  most  respects  has  not  been 
different  from  that  of  years  pasty  neither  have  been  the  results, 
which  are  sometimes  encouraging,  sometimes  not.  We  put  in 
the  good  seed,  and  the  parable  of  the  sower  is  re-enacted,  but  we 
are  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  conditions  are  slowly  improving 
and  that  every  generation  has;  advantages,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say,  less  of  disadvantages  than  the  preceding  one. 


TONAWANDA  RESERVATION 

Charles  C.  Parkhr^  superintendent 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  condition  of 
the  schools  on  the  Tonawanda  reservation  is  tending  toward  the 
better.  Tlie  cliildrcu  seem  more  zealous  and  the  parents  more 
interested  as  the  children  show  progress.  During  tlie  past  year 
we  have  insisted  upon  the  children  talking  English  entirely  while 
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in!  the  echool  building  and  upon  the  school  grounds.  We  find 
that  this  has  had  a  very  good  effect.  They  seem  now  to  be  willing 
to  talk  English  and  very  seldom  say  a  word  in  their  own  language. 
Our  schools  are  very  often  visited  by  the  parents,  and  the  teachers 
are  ^eatly  encouraged  by  the  notice  and  praise  they  receive  from 
them.  The  schools  were  in  session  32  weeks  duriug  the  year  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  was  on  June  17,  the  schools  met  in  a 
beautiful  grove  on  the  reservation  and  after  giving  an  entertain- 
ment, which  was  attended  by  most  of  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  a  large  number  of  white  people,  they  were  served  with 
a  dinner  and  waited  upon  by  the  trustees  of  the  districts  and  a 
CKMnmittee  of  Indian  men  and  women.  Bands  were  in  attendance, 
and  the  day  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Those  who  were  in  attendance 
pronounced'  it  the  best  entertainment  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed 
by  them  and  remarked  that  they  could  see  a  great  improvement 
in  the  children  and  the  good  effect  it  is  having  on  the  older  people. 

We  have  been  very  much  encouraged  by  official  visitors  froou 
time  to  time.  On  September  23  we  were  called  on  by  Charles  D. 
Hakestraw  of  Washington,  D.  C.  supervisor  of  United  States 
Indian  schools.  He  spent  the  day  at  the  schools,  and  before  leav- 
ing expressed  himself  as  very  much  pleased  with  their  condition. 

We  are  very  often  told  by  those  who  observe,  that  the  schools 
andl  churches  are  having  a  very  noticeable  good  effect  upon  the 
Indian  people.  It  is  shown  in  their  dress,  in  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing, and  in  the  horses,  carriages  and  stock  which  they  own.  They 
are  more  inclined  to  do  as  the  white  people  do  and  seem  to 
associate  with  them  more  freely. 

We  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  they  will  be  so  much  like  the  white  people  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  notice  the  difference. 


TUSCARORA  RESERVATION 
Wm.  p.  Mkntz^  superintendent 

1  can  assure  the  Department  that  every  effort  is  put  forth  by 
the  teachers,  children  and  parents  to  merit  the  support  rendered 
by  the  state  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  among  the  Tus- 
carora  Indians. 

There  are  two  districts;  each  has  a  yary  good  frame  school- 
house  conveniently  arranged  with  large  vestibules  and  entrances 
and  closets  for  clothing  and  lunches.  A  large  well  ventilated 
cellar  under  schoolhouse  1  and  a  good  convenient  woodshed 
near  the  schoolhouse  2  give  shelter  and  room  for  fuel  enough 
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for*  the  school  year,  and  they  are  k(*pt  pretly  well  supplied  by  the 
Indians  with  prepared  stove  wood  for  which  they  deserve  credit 
■and  thanks.  The  yards  are  well  fenced  and  kept  in  fair  condi- 
tion and'  shade  trees  have  been  planted,  hoping  in  time  to  make 
the  grounds  still  more  pleasant  and  inviting.  The  average  at- 
tendance is  not  as  good  as  could  be  desired — but  on  account  of 
thel  younger  children  being  unable  to  attend  during  bad  roads 
and  cold  in  winter  and  during  the  fine  weather  and  good  roads 
the  older  children  are  obliged  to  remain  at  home  to  help  the 
parents,  etc.  gives  us  a  low  average — still  we  feel  encouraged 
with  what  is  accomplished  from  year  to  year. 

The  same  teachers  have  been  engaged  for  the  coming  year  that 
taught  the  past,  they  having  given  good  satisfaction.  Being  mem- 
bers of  the  same  tribe,  speaking  the  same  language,  gives  them 
the  advantage  over  strangers  in  starting  the  young  children  upon 
their  first  entering  the  schools.  Our  census  has  shown  a  decline 
in  number  of  children  of  school  ages,  yet  we  get  them  all  on  the 
school  register  at  some  time  during  the  terms,  which  proves  that 
an  effort  is  made  to  get  them  to  school  as  much  as  ]>ossible,  and 
taken  upon  the  whole  we  find  no  fault.  The  end  of  each  term  and 
the  end  of  the  school  year  furnishes  the  best  evidence  that  all  take 
a  great  int(»rest,  from  parents,  teachers,  down  to  the  youngest 
child,  each  taking  some  part  in  the  exercises,  consisting  of  feast- 
ing, music  by  the  band,  singing  and  speaking  by  the  children,  and 
teachers  make  visitors  and  friends  feel  that  the  school  moneys  are 
not  spent  in  vain. 


3    STATISTICAIi  TABLE 

Shoirlng    the   attendance,   etc.  at  the  several    Indian   schools   on   the  dllTcrent 

renervatlonH 


Reservation 


v...«K«.    Number 

of         1^'  P^JP"'"! 


diRtrictR 


of  school 


Alleji^any 

Cattaraiifnii^ 
Onondafira  . . , 

St  Kef^is 

Shinnecock  , 
Poospatiick 
Tonawanda 
Tuscarora . . . 

Total . , 


Number 

attending: 

Av#»rage 

Number 

Rome  por- 

daily at- 

of 

Expense 

tion  of  the 

tendance 

teachers 

year 

6 

129 

80 

$2,100  40 

213 

113 

10 

3,519  88 

78 

29 

2 

1,486  61 

18-2 

m 

10 

8.048  96 

45 

83 

1 

496  66 

14 

11 

1 

864  95 

«> 

52 

3 

1.107  58 

8P 

8^ 

2 

670  06 

846 

400 

35 

$12,754  43 
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1   LIST  OF  INSTITUTIONS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Priocipalfl  or  superiDtendents 

Enoch  Henry  Currier,  prin 

H.  T.  Mitchell,  actinfi:  prln 

Ellen  A.  Coughlan,  bupt 

Edward  Beverley  Nelson,  prin . . . . 

Z.  F.  Westervelt,  supt 

Mary  Ann  Burke,  prin 

• 

Edward  C.  Rider,  supt 

Mary  McOuire,  prin 

William  B.  Wait,  supi 


Name  of  institution 


Post  office  address 


SNew  Yoric  In8tituti4^>n  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb 

Institution  for  the  Improved  In- 
struction of  I>eaf- Mutes 

St  Jrseph's  Institute  for  the  Im* 

B roved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
lutes - 

Central  New  York  Institution  for 
Deaf-Mut«8 

Westt'rn  New  York  Institution 
for  Deaf-Mutes 

Le  Oouteuiz  St.  MaryV  Institu- 
tion for  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf-Mutes 

Northern  New  York  Institution 
for  Deaf- Mutes 

Albany  Hume  School  for  Oral 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf 

The  New  Yurk  Institution  for  the 
Blind 


Station  M,  New  York. 

Lexinfcton  ave..  between 
67th  and  66th  sts.,N.Y. 


Fordham. 

Rome. 

Rochester. 

Buffalo. 

Malone. 

Albany. 

34th   St.    and    9th    av., 
New  York  city. 


2   BEFOBTS  OF  SUFEBINTENDENTS 


NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE   INSTRUCTION  OF 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

Enoch  Hrnry  Currier,  M.  A.  principal 

During  the  year  under  review  there  were  enrolled  444  pupils, 
287  being  males  and  157  being  females,  supported  as  shown  by 
the  following  table: 


By  the  state , 

By  the  counties 

Part  of  year  by  coimty  and  part  of  year  by  state 

By  parents  and  {guardians , 

By  the  institution 


Total 


Males 

Females 

145 

81 

131 

6^ 

16 

17 

2 

6 

8 

0 

t»87 

157 

Total 


226 

174 

88 

8 

8 

414 
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Of  the  foregoing  pupils,  159  were  born  deaf,  99  became  deaf 
under  the  age  of  2  years,  138  became  deaf  after  the  age  of  2  years 
and  before  the  age  of  5,  and  48  became  deaf  before  the  age  of  12. 

In  the  intellectual  department  of  the  institution  29  teachers 
were  engaged,  including  the  principal,  7  men  and  22  women, 
all  of  whom  had  been  selected  with  special  reference  to  their 
experience  and  skill  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  deaf.  In 
the  department  of  manual  training  14  competent  masters  were 
employed. 

The  library  of  the  institution  now  numbers  7,391  volumes 
and  15,726  pamphlets,  and  in  addition  is  the  reading-room,  which 
is  supplied  with  a  select  list  of  magazines  and  educational  and 
illustrated  weekly  papers,  all  designed  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  pupils  to  acquire  the  reading  habit. 

To  the  museum  of  illustrative  apparatus  there  has  been  added 
a  specimen  collection  of  sanitary  flannels,  cloths,  linens,  silks, 
thread  and  yarns,  a  cabinet  showing  processes  of  manufacture 
of  the  sewing  needle,  a  set  of  Bancroft's  biblical  object  lessons 
and  7  relief  maps  covering  the  field  of  geography.  There  have 
also  been  valuable  additions  of  quaint  and  curious  specimens  of 
many  kinds,  which  increase  the  educational  usefulness  of  the 
collection. 

The  single  word  electic  will  best  define  the  methods  by  which, 
in  this  institution,  the  pupils  are  led  from  ignorance  to  intelli- 
gence. Every  known  instrument  or  aid  of  value  in  their  educa- 
tion is  used.  Lip-reading  and  articulation  are  taught  to  all; 
education  of  the  ear  is  ^ven  where  there  is  a  remnant  of  hearing. 
A  course  of  study  similar  to  that  followed  in  the  common  schools 
.and  academies  of  the  state  is  pursued;  a  mechanical  trade  is 
given  to  each  male  pupil,  and  a  thorough  course  in  horticulture 
and  fioriculture  is  also  afforded.  Practical  knowledge  of  cook- 
ing is  given  to  both  boys  and  girls,  while  for  those  fitted  to  re- 
ceive it,  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  artisanship  is  provided. 

The  shaping  of  the  system  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  to  the 
needs  and  necessities  of  the  pupil,  instead  of  bending  and  mould- 
ing the  pupil  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  system,  must  be 
apparent  to  every  educator.  Hence  oral,  aural,  manual  and  com- 
bined classes  are  to  be  found  here.  Successful  attainment, 
therefore,  is  made  to  depend  solely  upon  individual  capacity. 

In  the  main  building  there  are  34  classes  in  2  divisions,  and 
at  the  Mansion  house,  or  male  kindergarten,  5  classes  in  9  divi- 
sions. The  rotation  system,  made  up  of  periods  of  40  minutes' 
duration,  is  employed.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  of  proced- 
ure are  so  marked  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any  extended 
argument  for  its  use.     Each  grade  has  a  regular  program  of 
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work  adapted  to  the  standing  of  the  pupils  therein.  The  classes 
are  necessarily  small,  nnder  no  consideration  exceeding  12  pu- 
pils, since  the  deaf  child  requires,  to  greater  degree,  indi- 
vidual instruction.  Pupils  under  the  age  of  12  receive  5  and  6 
hours  instruction  daily,  but  for  those  over  the  age  of  12  the 
school  day  is  divided  equally  between  the  classroom  and  the 
trade  school.  For  the  last  named,  3  hours  of  class  work,  '6 
hours  of  practical  handicraft  and  2  hours  of  study  constitute 
H  school  day.  This  division  of  time  has  been  found  quite  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  a  steady  and  satisfactory  advancement.  A 
longer  duration  of  the  period  of  instruction  than  this  would  re- 
tard rather  than  promote  the  progress  of  the  pupil. 

Twice  each  month  a  change  in  the  order  of  these  hours  is 
made,  so  that  the  pupil  who  has  spent  his  morning  in  the  class- 
room and  his  afternoon  in  the  trade  school,  reverses  his  pro- 
cedure. The  following  table  will  indicate  the  number  of  pupils 
and  assignments  to  the  different  trades: 


INDUSTRIES 


Art   

Bakiog 

Carpentry  and  cabinet  making. 

Cooking 

Dressmaking 

Gardening  and  floriculture. . .. 

Gymnasium  assistants 

House  painting 

Ironing 

Plain  sewing 

Sliirtraaking 

Tailoring    ..   .     

Printing...  

Typewriting 

Total 


Males 


184 


Females 


11 

4 

1 

67 

80 

26 

21 

26 

2 

1 

""eb" 

45 

23i 

5 

41 

6 

182 


Total 


15 
1 

67 
56 
21 
26 

a 

1 

60 
45 
22 

5 
41 

5 


866 


The  eye  being  the  principal  avenue  through  which  the  deaf 
child  receives  instruction,  it  will  readily  be  understood  how  im- 
portant a  factor  is  the  teaching  of  drawing,  and  the  necessity 
of  beginning  early  with  this  class  of  children  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  clearly  indicated.  It  is  our  practice  to  begin  at  once, 
in  the  kindergarten,  and  in  the  best  possible  way,  by  making 
mud  i)ies.  Clay  was  discovered  before  paper,  and  modelling 
should  precede  or  jjjo  hand  in  hand  with  drawing.  The  value 
of  modelling  in  developing  the  creative  faculties  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. We  do  not  teach  drawing  in  order  to  have  a  col- 
lection of  line-lined,  nicely  shaded  pictures  to  show  each  year, 
but  we  are  trying  to  develop  the  character  of  the  child;  to 
stren<i:t]ien  his  will  power  in  execution;  to  aid  him  to  express 
his  thoughts  artistically,  and  to  turn  his  imagination  and  ideal- 
ity into  practical  and  healthy  channels  both  in  illustration  and 
design. 

35 
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For  a  Hchool  in  which  only  one  or  two  art  recitation  periods 
a  week  are  provided,  the  artistic  side  of  the  subject  should  re- 
ceive most  attention,  and  geometric  drawing  or  the  study  of 
solids  should  be  left  until  the  academic  course  is  reached.  In 
mechanical  drawing  no  instrumental  work  should  be  attempted 
before  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  art  is 
a  part  of  rhe  child's  nature  and  can  not  be  separated  from  him 
but  by  monotonous  labor  and  carefully  prepared  systems  of 
instruction  which  require  the  least  trouble  in  teaching.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  race  began  picture-writing,  therefore  it 
should  begin  with  the  first  year  in  the  kindergarten. 

And  this  leads  uie  to  call  to  your  attention  the  great  value 
to  the  deaf  child  of  the  kindergarten  system.  The  especial  aim 
of  the  instructor  of  the  deaf  is  to  give  an  ability  to  use  the 
English  language  with  freedom.  The  plays  and  gifts  open  wide 
avenues  for  thought  and  expression,  and  the  English  language,  a 
dead  language  to  the  deaf  child,  is  made  to  become  a  true  lan- 
guage of  life,  that  is,  born  of  life  and  produces  life.  The  great 
Pestalozzi  states  that  '^  Observation  is  the  absolute  basis  of  all 
knowledge,"  hence  in  all  education  the  child  must  first  be  led 
to  observe  with  accuracy  and  then  to  express  with  both  gram- 
matical and  idiomatical  correctness  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tion. 

A  special  feature  in  the  work  of  this  institution  is  the  em- 
ployment of  a  physical  director  and  a  perfectly  equipped  gym- 
nasium, which  enables  the  correction  of  bodily  defects,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  chief  of  which  is  the  marked  lack  of  chest  expan- 
sion. The  deaf  child,  from  non-use  of  the  vocal  organs,  is  found 
to  possess  but  limited  lung  capacity.  So  marked  is  this  defect 
that  the  manufacturers  of  our  first  uniforms  were  obliged  to 
construct  a  set  of  patterns  differing  from  those  used  for  hear- 
ing children.  Our  children  were  found  to  have  broader  backs 
and  narrower  chests  than  normal  children.  After  two  years' 
systematic  work  in  the  line  of  chest  expansion  it  was  most  grat- 
ifying to  receive  the  information  that  the  patterns  used  for 
shaping  the  clothing  of  the  hearing  child  could  be  used  for  the 
cadets  of  this  school.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  imper- 
ative that  the  gymnasium,  under  proper  supervision,  should  be 
found  in  everv  school  for  the  deaf. 

In  this  connection  the  military  training  is  found  of  incalculable 
value  in  securing  a  normal  carriage  and  elasticity  of  s»tep.  With- 
out it  the  deaf  child  is  marked  by  a  shuffling,  careless,  sliding 
gait.  To  correct  this  unfortunate  condition,  regular  instruction 
in  militarv  tactics  was  begun  in  1S96,  and  now  our  pupils  can  not 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  military  schools  for  the  hear- 
ing. 
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In  January  1898,  guns  were  provided  for  the  cadets,  and  a 
three  company  battalion  was  formed,  officered  bj  pupils,  who 
have  attained  such  excellence  in  marching  and  in  the  manual  of 
arms,  as  to  elicit  from  army  officers  expressions  of  commenda- 
tion. 

A  special  educational  value  of  the  drill  is  the  praxitice  of  con- 
centration of  thought,  and  the  prompt^  cheerful  and  ready  obedi- 
ence to  a  controlling  mind.  At  this  same  time  was  inaugurated 
a  system  of  assistant  supervision  of  the  pupils  by  the  cadet  offi- 
cers, upon  whom  was  placed  the  responsibility  for  maintenance 
of  order  in  the  study  room,  and  in  class  movement.  The  experi- 
ment has  resulted  most  satisfactorily.  It  has  stimulated  the 
officers  at  all  times  to  conduct  themselves  as  gentlemen,  and  it 
has  excited  in  the  pupils  a  desire  to  excel  in  all  their  daily  duties. 

A  pleasing  incident  in  the  history  of  thds  institution  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  eightieth  annual  meeting  of  the  members, 
on  May  17th  last.  This  was  the  presentation  of  a  battalion  flag; 
the  gift  of  the  attending  physician  of  the  institution.  The  banner 
is  of  heavy  blue  silk,  with  fringed  edges,  bearing  the  seal  of  the 
institution;  the  whole  surrounded  by  the  title  and  date  of  in- 
corporation. The  ceremony  of  presentation  followed  the  com- 
petitive drdll  of  the  battalion  of  cadets,  which  was  conducted  by 
Capt.  Hoyt,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

The  weekly  meetings  of  the  pupils,  as  members  of  the  Fanwood 
literary  association,  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  principal, 
have  continued  with  pleasure  and  pro^t  to  all.  Readings,  de- 
bates, dialogues,  declamations,  and  lectures;  the  latter  being 
especially  prepared  by  the  professors,  and  delivered  at  regular 
intervals,  have  constituted  the  program  of  the  year.  The  sub- 
jects treated  were:  "  The  Klondike  gold  region  ";  "  Coal  ";  "  The 
franchise  in  the  United  States";  "Ancient  Egyptian  monu- 
ments"; "The  French  revolution";  "Money";  "DecHne  of 
Spain's  power  "  "  Animal  life  ";  "  Cuba  and  Spain  ";  "  Iron  ";  and 
"  Railroads."  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  given  readings  of 
^'  Hamlet "  and  of  "  Faust "  and  a  special  evening  observance  of 
the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Washington's  birthday,  Grant  day.  Arbor  day,  and  Flag  day 
were  duly  celebrated  with  special  exercises  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  and  in  conformity  with  the  exercises  which  are  held  in 
schools  for  the  hearing. 

The  principal  attended  the  national  educational  association 
meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.  devoting  special  attention  to  the 
proceedings  of  section  16,  in  which  were  discussed  the  problemB 
arising  in  the  education  of  defective  children. 

He  was  also  present  at  the  fifteenth  meeting  of  the  convention 
of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf,  which  convened  at  the  Ohio 
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institution,  Columbus.    At  this  meeting  he  was  selected  as  chair- 
man of  the  aural  section  of  the  convention. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  opening  of  the 
winter  term,  made  necessary  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
teacher,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Potsdam  normal  school,  who 
had  for  two  years  evidenced  most  satisfactory  qualities  in  the 
capacity  of  a  tutor  of  the  boys,  was  selected  to  fill  this  position. 
lai  March  a  member  of  the  staff  of  instrudtion  retired  to  accept  a 
simdlar  position  nearer  her  home,  and  a  'former  experienced 
teacher,  who  had  been  given  a  leave  of  absence,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  was  recalled  to  supply  the  vacancy.  The  sudden  death  of 
one  of  the  professors,  and  the  retirement  of  three  members  of  the 
staff  of  instruction  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  created 
vacancies  which  .have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  five  ex- 
perienced teachers,  of  more  than  usual  ability. 


INSTITUTION   FOR   THE   IMPROVED    INSTRUCTION   OF 

DEAF-MUTES 

H.  F.  Mitchell,  acting  principal 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  October  21,  1898,  191,  of  which  104 
are  boys,  and  87  girls. 

A  change  in  method  of  application  of  oral  system  naturally 
followed  the  change  of  principal.  The  educational  branch  of  the 
school  has  been  divided  into  three  departments,  namely;  pri- 
mary, intermediate  and  advanced,  and  the  pupils  carefully 
graded. 

The  buildings  have  been  improved  by  general  repairing  and 
painting,  outfitting  gymnasiums,  substituting  modern  sanitary 
plumbing  for  the  old,  and  repairing  the  old  steam  plant  with  two 
modern  high  pressure  boilers. 

Photography,  mechanical  drawing  and  house  painting  have 
been  added  to  the  industrial  department.  With  one  exception 
the  corps  of  teachers  remains  the  same. 


ST  JOSEPH'S  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUC- 
TION OF  DEAF-MUTES 

Ellkn  a.  CouonLAN,  superintendent 

During  the  year  881  pupils,  179  girls  and  202  boys,  were  under 
instruction;  an  increase  of  eight  since  our  last  report  to  the  State 
Department.  Classified  according  to  provision  for  support,  there 
were  190  state  pupils,  171  county  pupils,  and  20  private  pupils. 
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There  have  been  a  few  changes  in  our  corps  of  instructors, 
but  the  educational  work  of  the  institution  was  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully without  any  change  of  importance  either  in  the  general 
management  of  the  school  or  the  methods  of  instruction  em- 
ployed. The  teachers  labored  devotedly  and  well,  the  pupils 
corresponded  to  their  efforts  and  the  result  was  progress  toward 
the  end  we  are  striving  to  attain,  namely,  perfect  work. 

The  kindergarten  department  grows  in  favor  and  importance. 
Under  the  direction  of  trained  teachers  our  little  ones  do  well. 
In  the  primary  grades  of  the  boys'  department  the  system  of 
language  teaching  known  as  the  five-slate  method  has  been  used 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  While  following  the  course 
of  study,  special  attention  was  given  to  language  teaching  in 
every  grade,  without,  however,*  neglecting  the  teaching  of  speech 
and  lip  reading.  Among  our  pupils  are  some  excellent  lip  read- 
ers; the  best  of  them  being  those  congenitally  deaf  or  who  were 
deprived  of  hearing  by  illness  in  early  childhood.  Examinations 
were  given  regularly,  and  suitable  premiums  awarded  for  pro- 
ficiency and  as  an  incentive  to  emulation  and  greater  effort. 
The  examinations  held  previous  to  the  close  of  the  school  term 
were  both  interesting  and  gratifying  to  all  concerned. 

The  national  and  state  holidays  of  the  year  were  appropriately 
celebrated,  each  day's  festivities  ending  with  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  pupils  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  institution,  ex- 
<;ept  on  Arbor  day,  on  which  occasion  the  exercises  were  con- 
ducted out  of  doors  in  the  afternoon. 

The  art  department  displays  some  highly  creditable  work  in 
crayon  and  water  color.  The  various  branches  of  the  industrial 
department  have  also  done  excellent  work.  Besides  the  system- 
atic training  given  in  the  trade  school  by  competent  instructors, 
all  pupils  of  suitable  age  are  taught  light  housework  as  a  means 
to  make  thems^elves  useful  and  helpful. 

In  conclusion  it  mav  be  stated  that  the  aim  of  our  work  is  to 
train  our  boys  and  girls  to  be  useful  citizens  and  members  of 
sociotv  who  will  fulfill  life's  duties  as  Christian  men  and  women. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES, 

ROME 

E.  B.  Nelson,  prUwipal 

The  school  the  past  year  has  been  exceedingly  prosperous.  The 
daily  attendance  has  been  a  little  above  the  average  and  the 
health  of  the  children  has  been  excellent.  Beyond  a  few  mild 
cases  of  scarletina  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  we  have  had  no 
serious  sickness. 
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We  had  connected  with  the  school  on  the  1st  of  October,  1897, 
71  boys  and  66  girls,  a  total  of  137  pupils.  During  the  year  we 
have  received  13  new  pupils,  7  boys  and  6  girls,  making  a  grand 
total  of  150  pupils,  78  boys  and  72  girls,  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution during  the  year.  These  pupils  were  supported  in  the  fol- 
lowing way,  viz: 


H  )w  supported 


Wholly  by  the  counties 

Partly  by  the  counties  and  partly  by  the  institution 

Partly  by  the  counties  and  partly  by  the  state 

Partlf  by  the  state  and  partly  by  the  institution  — 

Wholly  by  the  state 

Wholly  by  the  institution 


Boys 

Girls 

22 

28 

1 

5 

2 

o 

45 

40 

3 

1 

78 

72 

Total 


45 
1 
7 
2 

01 
4 


150 


The  number  that  left  during  the  year  were  five  boys  and  six 
girls,  a  total  of  11  pupils,  for  the  following  causes,  viz: 


Causes 


Returned  to  parents  on  account  of  expiration  of  term , 

Left  (cause  unknown) 

Transferred  to  other  institutions. 


Qirls 


1 
4 
1 


6 


Total 


4 
6 
1 


11 


Consequently  we  have  connected  with  the  institution  on  Oct. 
1,  1898,  73  boys  and  66  girls,  a  total  of  139  pupils. 

But  three  changes  occurred  in  our  educational  department. 
Two  of  our  teachers  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  re- 
signed; one  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  the  other  to  benefit 
herself  financially,  and  one  in  the  kindergarten  department  in 
order  to  be  nearer  home.  The  vacancies  were  all  filled  by  ex- 
perienced and  superior  teachers. 

The  instruction  of  the  deaf  is  no  child's  play  as  some  seem  to 
think.  It  is  a  hard  and  often  discouraging  work  and,  to  be 
successful,  must  include  what  is  understood  as  putting  the  whole 
child  to  school.  A  deaf  child  coming  to  school  at  the  earliest 
legal  age,  5  years,  has  within  it  the  seeds  of  various  possibili- 
ties. It  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  stay  through  a  course  of 
instruction  and  make  no  progress.  But  wiiat  sort  of  progress? 
That  seems  to  be  the  rub,  as  it  were.  Those  experienced  in  deaf 
child  study  will  probably  be  able,  after  the  observation  of  the 
first  year,  to  gauge  the  child's  bent.  But  it  will  be  its  tendency 
only,  and  fatal  mistakes  have  frequently  occurred  by  assuming 
too  much  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a  safe  rule  never  to  generalize 
till  one  is  reasonably  sure  of  h's  promises. 
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Deaf  children  vary  greatly  in  their  quickness  of  development 
and  also  in  the  manner.  Some,  without  any  apparent  reason, 
have  been  known  to  be  in  school  four  years  before  they  could 
even  write  their  names  freely,  but  after  that  they  seemed  to 
waken  and  thrive,  and  there  was  no  trouble  in  their  subse- 
quent instruction.  Others  go  ahead  from  the  start  and  are  ap- 
parently bright  and  receptive;  but  after  awhile  they  seem  to  stop 
or  at  least  to  develop  so  slowly  that  their  schoolroom  progress 
is  doubtful.  It  is  this  class  that  are  sometimes  the  subject  of 
criticism  by  those  in  authority,  who  come  to  inspect,  and  are  set 
down  as  unfit  subjects  for  the  school. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hind,  each  type  of  pupil  may  show  gratifying 
progress  in  such  handicraft  as  it  has  been  set  to  learn.  What 
then  is  to  be  done  seems  to  be  the  question.  Shall  it  be  con- 
tinued in  the  educational  department  as  heretofore,  or  shall 
more  attention  be  given  to  the  industrial  side  of  its  instruction? 
This  is  one  of  the  several  problems  that  confront  the  educator 
of  deaf-mutes  today  and  on  whose  correct  solution  the  well  being 
of*  many  a  deaf  child  depends. 

It  is  a  fatal  defect  in  any  plan  of  deaf-mute  instruction  to  en- 
tertain the  practice  of  averaging  the  dullards  and  the  geniuses. 
Those  methods  should  be  employed  by  which  each  can  be  carried 
forward  independent  of  the  other,  and  instruction  be  so  Well 
balanced  that  a  dozen  dullards  will  not  be  spoiled  to  produce  one 
genius.  Then  again  deportment  enters  more  largely  into  the 
means  of  successful  deaf-mute  instruction  than  is  commonly 
supposed. 

The  child  that  has  learned  to  observe  the  schoolroom  habits, 
that  come  under  the  head  of  discipline,  has  stopped  many  a 
leak  of  energy  and  can  the  more  easily  devote  strict  attention  to 
the  work  in  hand,  instead  of  being  an  annoyance  to  his  teacher 
or  an  interruption  to  his  companion.  The  parent  certainly  has 
the  right  to  expect  that  instruction  in  manners  will  be  attended 
to  during  the  early  stages  of  instruction  and  not  be  left  to  what 
home  influence  the  pupil  may  meet  after  graduation. 

To  a  successful  deaf-mute  education  most  everything  depends 
upon  the  proper  formation  of  the  habits  and  manners  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course  of  instruction.  Let  a  teacher  be  easy  and 
careless  when  the  child  is  in  the  formation  period  of  its  exist- 
ence and  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  same  child  will  be  a 
source  of  great  trouble  and  anxiety,  not  only  to  its  parents  but 
to  the  school  authorities,  as  it  grows  older.  The  school  authori- 
ties, however,  to  be  able  to  succeed  in  their  endeavors,  must  have 
the  solid  backing  of  the  parents  in  all  cases  of  discipline, 
otherwise  what  efforts  and  attempts  are  made  for  the  good  of 
the  child  can  be  of  no  avail. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YOBK  INSTITUTION  FOB  DEAF-MUTES, 

ROCHESTER 

Z.  F.  Westervelt,  superintendent 

The  total  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year  has  been  187. 
Of  this  number  106  were  state  pupils,  80  were  county  pupils  and 
1  private  pupil.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  since  the 
organization  of  the  school  has  been  522.  Of  the  358  who  have 
bi?en  withdrawn,  the  average  duration  of  attendance  has  been 
5.91  years.  The  average  age  of  pupils  received  is  9.5  years;  24 
were  received  during  the  year.  At  the  close  of  school  in  June 
there  was  1  graduate  from  the  high  class  who  received  full 
diploma;  3  who  were  members  of  the  lower  grades  completed  their 
terms  of  appointment  and  received  certificates  showing  the  grade 
of  the  school  to  which  they  had  attained  and  the  advancement 
they  had  made  in  industrial  training;  16  were  returned  to  their 
parents  for  various  causes.  Of  the  168  enrolled  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  96  were  congenitally  deaf,  or  lost  their  hearing  under 
the  a^e  of  2  years;  56  lost  their  hearing  after  they  were  2  and 
before  they  were  7,  and  16  heard  until  after  they  were  7  years  old. 
Of  10  we  have  no  statistics  in  regard  to  deafness. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  170.  The  total  cost 
of  maintenance  was  f  53,092.88  the  rate  of  expense  per  capita  for 
the  past  year  was  ?312.31. 

The  deaf  may  attend  school,  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  from 
the  time  they  are  5  until  they  are  23  years  of  age.  Upon  the 
assumption  that  they  are  born  into  the  world  of  mind  when  they 
eiiter  school  our  deaf  pupils  are  only  as  many  years  old  (in  under- 
standing and  mental  growth)  as  they  have  continued  under  in- 
struction. If  they  avail  themselves  of  all  of  the  time  that  could 
bo  allowed  them  they  would  be,  under  this  manner  of  counting 
years,  but  18  when  they  would  be  expected  to  have  finished  the 
course  of  school  training  and  to  be  ready  to  graduate.  The  hear- 
ing, graduating  from  high  schools  are  usually  from  18  to  20  years 
old,  so  that  the  deaf  are  allowed  the  same  number  of  years  to 
obtain  corresponding  educational  advantages.  The  young  deaf 
children  in  the  nursery  and  kindergarten  acquire  the  language 
that  little  hearing  children  gain  during  their  years  at  home  before 
they  are  of  school  age. 

In  the  kindergarten  we  make  use  of  the  occupations,  gifts, 
games,  songs  and  mother  talks  that  have  been  devised  for  the 
hearing,  with  the  difference  that  where  hearing  children  speak 
and  sing,  our  little  ones  spell  the  words  upon  the  hand  with  the 
letters  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and  recite  the  songs  in  concert. 
At  the  same  time  they  receive  systematic  training  in  speech  and 
speech-reading,  learning  to  speak  much  of  what  they  have  learned 
to  read. 
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The  children  in  the  kindergarten  are  divided  into  eight  classes 
that  go  in  rotation,  for  thirty  and  forty-minute  periods,  to  eight 
teachers  whose  specialities  are:  1  speech;  2  sx>eech-readiiig; 
3  language  exercises  and  letter  writing;  4  number  work;  5  Froebel 
gifts  and  exercises;  6  sewing;  7  drawing  and  modeling;  8  sloycl 
c:'  wood- working,  and  in  a  ninth  period  they  all  meet  together  for 
the  morning-circle  mother  talks  and  games.  Most  of  the  little 
ones  learn  to  write  during  their  first  year  in  school.  We  have 
procured  typewriting  machines  with  a  view  to  making  their  use  a 
feature  of  the  work  with  the  little  children  whose  hands  are 
hai-dly  able  to  manage  pen  or  pencil  so  as  to  easily  form  words. 
Reading  of  print  and  script  is  begun  during  the  first  year  the 
little  ones  are  in  school. 

A  little  paper  is  printed  at  the  institution  daily,  a  part  of  its 
purpose  being  to  furnish  the  little  children  with  printed  matter 
that  interests  them,  because  the  incidents  narrated  and  the  names 
used  are  familiar  to  them.  Our  little  deaf  children  enjoy  having 
stories  told  them  by  manual  spelling,  just  as  little  hearing  chil- 
dren do  by  speech,  and  while  their  apprehension  of  what  is  told 
them,  like  that  of  hearing  children,  may  be  vague,  so  that  they 
absorb  the  story  language  and  all,  they  follow  its  every  repetition 
with  increasing  interest.  Through  listening  to  stories  told  them 
by  manual  spelling  they  become  familiar  with  very  considerable 
vocabularies  before  they,  themselves,  are  able  to  use  much 
language. 

Corresponding  to  the  primary,  grammar  and  academic  depart- 
ments of  the  public  school  we  have  classes  graded  similarly,  using 
the  same  text-books  and  fulfilling  the  same  requirements  from 
year  to  year.  The  manual  alphabet  is  commonly  used  in  conversa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  from  100  to  250  words  per  minute.  Whenever 
the  school  is  gathered  for  general  exercises,  the  audience  of  150 
to  200  follows  an  address  without  strain  or  weariness  at  a  rate  of 
80  to  150  words  a  minute  continued  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
or  more.  In  recitation  of  matter  familiar  to  both  pupil  and 
teacher  a  rate  of  200  words  a  minute  is  easv  both  to  deliver  and 
follow.  In  conversation  and  in  receiving  instruction  from  the 
teacher,  the  deaf  children  accustomed  to  the  manual  alphabet  do 
not  seem  to  look  at  the  hand  at  all,  but  watch  the  face  and  take 
the  motions  made  by  the  hand  as  if  they  were  of  secondary  im- 
portance; in  this  way  facial  expression  forms  a  very  important 
part  of  manual  spelled  iptereourse  as  it  does  of  speech.  Our 
pupils  use  the  manual  alphabet  among  themselves  for  intercourse 
at  school,  but  at  home,  where  manual  spelling  would  be  labored, 
they  prefer  to  speak  and  be  spoken  to. 

The  systematic  presentation  of  speeeh  is  begun  with  the  child's 
first  days  in  school.    Soon  after  they  begin  to  use  words  through 
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manual  spelling  the  brighter  children  learn  to  speak  them,  with 
more  or  less  faulty  articulation  to  be  sure,  but  almost  any  attempt 
at  speech  that  is  intelligent  upon  the  part  of  the  child  is  intelligi- 
ble to  the  skilful  an<i  interested  teacher.  We  expect  children  of 
a\erage  ability  to  learn  to  speak  two  or  three  hundred  words  their 
lirst  year.  Their  concepts  are  few  and  a  limited  vocabulary  an- 
bwers  all  their  requirements.  Little  children  in  school  but  a  few 
days  make  themselves  understood  and  carry  on  quite  extended 
conversations  with  each  other,  using  the  few  and  imperfectlj 
formed  words  they  know  as  a  means  of  conversation,  and  evi- 
dently entirely  to  their  satisfaction.  As  their  language  needs 
grow  their  vocabulary  keeps  pace  in  both  spelling  and  speech. 
Speech  training  is  given  throughout  the  school  course,  as  much 
attention  being  given  by  trained  specialists,  year  after  year,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  attain  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  In  the 
higher  grades  of  the  school  the  speech  and  speech-reading  periods 
are  used  less  for  speech  training  than  for  other  school  work  car- 
ried on  through  speech  and  speech-reading. 

There  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  impulse  to  make  motions 
to  the  deaf,  and  children  naturally  a<iquire  any  language  con- 
stantly used  to  them*.  A  hundred  years  ago  a  French  pnest,  Abbe 
De  V  Epee,  devised  a  meagre  language  of  gesture  signs,  many  of 
them  requiring  not  only  the  motions  of  the  hands  and  arms,  but 
use  of  the  face  and  different  parts  of  the  body  to  complete  the 
conventional  signs  of  ideas  or  words  of  the  language.  The  lan- 
guage of  De  V  Epee  gesture  signs  has  received  such  additions  as 
have  been  made  necessary  by  the  progress  of  invention  since  the 
age  of  De  V  Epee,  but  these  changes  have  not  been  numerous,  nor 
have  they  changed  the  character  of  the  language,  which  includes 
in  all  not  more  than  300  or  400  distinctly  conventional  gestural 
words.  This  language  has  been  used  as  a  basis  of  instruction  in 
most  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  America.  It  answers  all  the 
purpose  of  a  language  as  far  as  its  vocabulary  allows.  Its  signs  of 
ideas  can  be  learned  easily  by  the  little  deaf  children,  but  practi- 
cally no  more  easily  than  the  same  child  can  learn  an  equal  number 
of  English  words.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  instructing  the 
deaf  in  and  through  the  language  of  De  P  Epee  gesture  signs  than 
in  following  the  same  course  with  the  hearing.  By  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  pupils  the  sign  language  is  not  understood;  they 
have  never  had  signs  made  to  them  and  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  depend  upon  motions  as  a  means  of  communication  since  they 
were  admitted  to  the  school,  and  as  they  were  generally  quite 
young  when  they  were  admitted  to  school,  there  had  not  been  time 
for  them  to  have  had  an  individual  language  constructed  for  them 
by  their  home  friends.  The  sign  language  is,  consequently,  no 
more  intelligible  to  them  than  to  hearing  and  si)eaking  children. 
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Perhaps  10  per  cent  of  our  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  sign  lan- 
guage—  some  attended  sign  schools  before  coming  here;  others 
have  deaf  parents  or  relatives,  taught  through  signs,  with  whom 
while  at  home  they  have  to  use  that  language.  But  these  pupils 
do  not  use  the  sign  language  here  any  more  than  little  German 
hearing  children  who  have  been  taught  through  use  to  speak  the 
German  language  in  the  fatherland  would  persist  in  using  that 
language  to  their  playmates  if  they  were  attending  a  school  in 
America  where  the  others  were  all  English  speaking  children. 
Their  playmates  would)  not  understand  them;  instead  they  would 
teach  them  the  language  they  use,  and  expect  them  to  use  it. 

The  deaf  are  the  descendents  of  generations  of  hearing  and 
sj)eaking  progenitors,  who  by  natural  selection  and  <3onstant  use ' 
developed  the  language  centers  of  the  brain  and  have  made  their 
deaf  children  heirs  to  the  mental  habits  and)  powers  that  they 
enjoyed;  shut  off  from  hearing,  the  auditory  centers  must  atrophy, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  deaf  should  not  read,  write  and 
speak  just  as  their  ancestors  have  always  done;  their  speech  being 
controlled  in  the  same  way  by  the  motor  speech  centers  of  the 
brain.  The  faculty  of  speech  is  a  muscular  automatism  inde- 
pendent of  hearing,  having  for  both  deaf  and  hearing  the  same 
power  to  express  and  in  a  measure  to  control  thought,  and  by 
affording  the  most  perfect  basis  for  the  reflective  processes  it  aids 
in  the  development  of  intellectual  power.  The  subjective  value  of 
speech  to  the  deaf,  is  beyond  estimate. 

The  library  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  school  equipment 
that  we  have  over  7000  volumes  in  our  school  library,  and  our 
pupils  have  access  to  the  convenient  public  school  library  in  the 
city,  of  over  30,000  volumes. 


LE  COUTEULX  ST  MARY'S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  IM- 
PROVED INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES,  BUFFALO 

Sister  Mary  Ann  Burke,  principal 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  there  were  in  attendance  130 
pupils.  Since  that  date  20  have  been  admitted  and  13  dismissed 
or  withdrawn,  leaving  the  present  number  137,  69  boys  and  68 
girls.  Of  this  number  73  are  state  pupils,  51  are  supported  by 
counties,  10  bv  friends  and  3  bv  the  institution. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  gratifying  success  in  every 
department.  The  pupils  have  shown  an  ever-increasing  interest 
in  their  studies  and  have  manifested  a  diligence  which  augurs 
well  for  their  future  career.  Their  progress  has  been  most  sat- 
isfactory. 

In  the  industrial  department  there  has  been  commendable  prog- 
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resB.    All  the  clothing  required  by  the  pupils  has  been  made  ia 
this  department. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent.  This  speaks- 
well  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings. 

Fourteen  teachers,  including  the  principal,  have  been  engaged 
in  the  educational  department,  1  in  the  art  department  and  6- 
in  the  industrial  department.  There  have  been  no  changes  in 
methods,  classification,  etc. 

The  new  building,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  our  last 
report,  is  nearing  completion.  It  is  delightfully  located  on  Main> 
street  and  Dewey  avenue.  As  previously  stated,  it  will  accom- 
modate 200  pupils.  In  providing  this  building  no  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  it  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  we  feel  that 
our  endeavors  have  been  successful.  With  buildings  that  are 
thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every  appointment,  the  school  life  of 
the  teachers  and  pupils  will  be  rendered  more  agreeable,  and 
their  efforts  for  the  future  will  be  productive  of  even  more  sat- 
isfactory results  than  in  the  past. 

As  a  large  number  of  pupils  will  attain  the  age  of  12  during 
the  coming  year,  it  is  very  desirable  that  appropriation  be  made 
for  100  state  pupils. 


NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES,. 

MALONE 

Edward  C.  Rider,  principal 

During  the  year  there  were  under  instruction  88  pupils,  of 
whom  51  were  males  and  37  were  females.  Fifty-nine  were 
state  pupils  and  29  were  maintained  by  the  respective  counties- 
from  which  they  came.  In  this  time  there  have  been  10  new 
admissions,  all  of  which  were  county  pupils. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1897 |5,836  6^ 

Received  from  state  comptroller,  chapter  306  laws 

of  1897 16,009  17 

Received  from  state  comptroller,  chapter  790,  laws 

of  1897 2,432  40 

Received  from  state  comptroller,  chapter  607,  laws 

of  1898 5,127  62 

Received  from  counties 7,270  00 

All  other  sources ^ 171  47 

136,847  35 
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Expenditures 

For  salaries  and  wages |9,838  39 

For  provisions 4,522  43 

For  household  stores 1,187  07 

For  hospital  and  medical  supplies 67  73 

For  fuel  and  light 2,290  25 

For  buildings  and  improvements 8,168  48 

For  real  estate 900  00 

For  all  other  purposes 5,945  71 

•Cash  on  hand  September  30, 1898 3,927  29 


136,847  35 


Our  kindergarten,  as  a  department  of  the  school,  had  been  in 
operation  for  two  years  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  new 
building  in  which  it  is  now  installed.  But  as  our  president  so 
truthfully  states  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  trustees,  "  kin- 
dergarten instruction  had  been  prosecuted  at  great  disadvantage, 
under  conditions  never  intended  for  and  ill-suited  to  its  require- 
ments, but  in  expectation  of  soon  having  a  suitable  building  prop- 
erly equipped  for  its  use."  In  this  way  definite  wants  were  felt  and 
understood,  and  when  through  legislative  appropriation  funds 
were  made  available  for  the  purpose,  a  building  was  constructed 
to  meet,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  has  been  done  very  success- 
fully, the  needs  of  a  home-kindergarten. 

In  this  department  there  are  30  children,  16  boys  and  14  girls, 
under  the  care  of  3  teachers  and  2  supervisors.  Out  of  school 
hours  the  supervisors  have  constant  charge  of  the  children,  and 
is  not  only  their  duty  to  look  after  the  creature  comforts  of 
the  pupils,  but  they  are  required  during  play  time  to  supplement 
the  teachers'  plans.  In  school,  kindergarten  methods  of  edu- 
cation, government  and  law  have  been  studied  and  applied  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  the  deaf  child;  out  of  school,  play  has  been 
given  a  definite  purpose  by  being  controlled  by  these  same  meth- 
ods, but  all  these  have  been  made  subservient  to  one  aim  rec- 
ognized by  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  as  the  greatest  need,  that 
of  giving  children  a  free  and  good  use  of  the  English  language. 

This  can  not  be  done  where  the  practice  of  English  is  subordi- 
nated to  or  is  made  a  translation  of  some  other  language.  In 
schools  for  the  deaf,  as  in  schools  for  the  hearing,  we  must  teach 
English  through  English,  not  English  through  French  or  Eng- 
lish through  the  sign  language.  As  members  of  society,  as 
industrial  workers,  the  deaf  must  compete  with  the  hearing. 
But  how  can  they,  and  how  can  they  enter  into  intelligent  citi- 
zenship when  the  vernacular  language  of  the  hearing  is  English 
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and  that  of  the  deaf  signs?  The  English  language  is  spoken 
in  our  courts,  it  is  the  language  in  which  nearly  all  our  news- 
papers,  magazines  and  books  are  printed;  it  is  the  language  of 
the  American  people.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  foreign  to  the  deaf. 

Our  mediums  of  communication  are,  therefore,  speech,  finger- 
spelling  and  writing. 

Instructing  the  grades  there  are  6  other  teachers,  making  9 
in  all.  The  advanced  classes  pass  from  one  teacher  to  another 
for  recitation.  The  branches  taught  in  the  primary  and  higher 
classes  were  as  follows:  elementary  English,  English  grammar, 
English  composition,  American  literature,  American  selections, 
American  history.  New  York  state  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
physiology  and  drawing. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  our  industrial  department. 
Printing,  shoemaking,  tailoring  and  dressmaking  continue  to  be 
taught.  Four  of  our  pupils  receive  instruction  in  instrumental 
music,  and  to  most  of  the  older  girls  art  embroidery  is  taught. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  although  death 
again  invaded  our  household.  This  time  it  took  Hugh  R.  Din- 
woodie,  the  young  man  to  w^hom  your  attention  was  specially 
directed  last  year.  Dinwoodie  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and 
in  spite  of  total  deafness  he  wrote  with  a  poet's  mind,  and  his 
verse  will,  it  is  believed,  stamp  him  as  the  greatest  of  deaf 
poets. 

During  the  last  summer  the  institution  acquired  by  purchase 
two  plots  of  ground  immediately  in  front  of  and  just  across  the 
street  from  the  school  property.  These  lots  will  be  used  as  play- 
grounds for  the  pupils. 

For  the  purpose  of  heating  parts  of  the  main  building,  which 
lacked  adequate  means  for  keeping  them  warm,  a  low-pressure 
hot-water  system  was  insftalled  during  vacation. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  your  Department,  the  institution  has 
continued  to  receive  that  courteous  treatment  which  has  been 
characteristic  of  your  administration. 


ALBANY  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  ORAL  INSTRUCTION 

OF  THE  DEAF 

Mauy  McGuire,  principal 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  was  18,  11  boys  and  7  girls.  Of 
this  number  17  were  in  attendance  the  whole  year.  The  eight- 
eenth, a  little  boy  from  Dutchess  county,  was  assigned  in  May. 
Three  were  state  pupils,  2  private  and  12  county  pupils  up  to 
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Jan.  5,  1898,  when  a  little  girl  from  Albany  county  became  12 
years  of  age  and  was  assigned  a  state  pupil.  Feb.  18  a  boy,  a 
private  pupil  from  Broadalbin,  Fulton  county,  was  made  a  state 
pupil. 

The  only  illness  among  the  pupils  was  a  mild  case  of  tonsilitis 
that  went  through  the  school. 

The  same  teachers  were  employed,  Miss  Carrie  E.  Freck,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Miss  Kathryn  V.  Swartz,  of  Troy. 

Receipts 

State  pupils  for  the  year,  3  at  |260 

State  pupil  from  Jan.  5,  1,  at  |260 

State  pupil  from  February  18,  1,  at  |260 

County  pupils  for  the  year,  11,  at  |300 

County  pupil  to  Jan.  5,  1,  at  f300 

Private  pupil  to  Feb.  18 

Private  pupil  for  the  year 

County  pupil  from  May 


1780  00 

173  34 

151  62 

3,300  00 

100  00 

105  00 

100  00 

100  00 

Expenses 

Rent 1900  00 

Labor: 

Teachers |500 

Other  help 440 

940  00 

Provision  and  supplies 1,395  56 

Coal  and  wood 273  25 

Printing  and  stationery 48  66 

Clothing 26  80 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies 51  17 

Bedding  and  furniture 83  00 

Other  sundry  expenses 100  41 


14,809  96 


3,818  85 
1991  11 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  THIRTY- 
FOURTH  STREET  AND  NINTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

Wm.  B.  Wait,  superintendewt 

Number  of  pupils  Sep.  30,  1897 180 

Admissions 24 

Whole  number  instructed 204 

Reductions 35 

Number  Sep.  30,  1898 169 


This  is  the  smallest  number  in  the  school  at  this  period  in 
many  years.  At  the  close  of  each  of  the  last  twelve  school  years 
the  number  was  as  follows: 


1886 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 


?16 
211 

199 

ao6 

80U 


1892. 
1898. 
1894. 
1899. 
1896. 
1897 


207 
19S 
197 
188 
188 
180 


This  shows  a  reduction  of  36  in  twelve  years,  during  which 
the  population  of  the  metropolitan  district  has  increased  very 
largely.  This  falling  off  in  the  number  of  our  pupils  shows  the 
gratifying  fact  that  the  number  of  blind  children  is  decreasing. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  mitigation  of  human  ills  is  to  be  found 
in  the  preventive  measures  which  have  been  instituted  in  the 
care  of  new-born  children  and  which  have  been  adopted  in  cus- 
todial institutions. 

Dr  Lucian  Howe,  of  Buffalo,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
subject,  and  from  the  figures  given  by  him,  based  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  last  United  States  census,  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  in  proportion  to  the  population  is  very  much 
less  in  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  state. 

Comparing  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings  with  the 
counties  of  Allegany,  Clinton,  Oswego,  Madison  and  Schuyler 
it  appears  that  in  the  metropolitan  counties  the  number  of  blind 

36 
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persons  is  one  to  every  2,500  of  population,  while  in  the  five 
rural  counties  named  the  number  is  one  to  every  650  of  popu- 
lation. 

As  the  conditions  which  are  essential  to  health  and  to  right 
living  become  better  understood  the  more  occult  and  obstinate 
causes  of  blindness  will  yield  and  gradually  fall  into  the  pre- 
ventable list,  and  we  may,  therefore,  expect  a  continued  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  pupils  applying  for  admission  from  this 
district. 

When,  however,  the  causes  of  blindness  that  are  easily  pre- 
ventable shall  have  been  eliminated,  the  proportion  of  children 
who  have  been  made  blind  by  more  remote  and  more  general 
disorders  will  be  greater,  and  this  will  doubtless  result  in  a 
corresponding  depression  of  the  average  standard  of  social  and 
physical  power  among  them. 

An  interesting  feature  is  presented  in  the  increasing  number 
of  race  types  represented  in  the  school  membership.  These  now 
number  no  less  than  10,  and  pupils  are  occasionally  admitted 
who  are  unable  to  speak  or  to  understand  the  English  language. 

These  radical  differences  increase  the  difficulties  of  our  work, 
while  the  diminished  numbers  inevitably  enhance  the  per  capita 
cost.  * 

During  the  year  150  regents  examinations  have  been  success- 
fully passed  in  the  following  subjects:  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  advanced  arithmetic,  physical 
geography,  elementary  English,  algebra,  advanced  English,  rhet- 
oric, English  composition,  United  States  history,  Roman  history, 
English  history,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

The  answer  papers  are  prepared  on  ordinary  typewriting 
machines. 

Twenty-one  examinations  of  the  American  college  of  musi- 
cians have  also  been  successfully  passed  in  the  following  sub- 
jects: music,  history,  harmony,  counterpoint,  double  counter- 
point, tangible  music  notation  and  piano  tuning. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  resources  of  the  institu- 
tion and  also  of  the  financial  operations  for  the  year: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings |427,295  93 

Investments  and  other  property 309,687  74 


1736,983  67 


Liabilities  Sep.  30,  1898 |4,871  00 
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Receipts 

Cash  on  hand  Sep.  30,  1897 |7,658  64 

From  state  of  New  York 40,445  42 

From  all  other  sources 49,460  68 

197,564  64 
Expenditures 

Paid  for  supplies |13,860  44 

Paid  for  salaries  and  wages 27,474  13 

Paid  for  clothing,  dry  goods 2,066  53 

Paid  for  furniture  and  fixtures 5,622  88 

Paid  for  repairs  and  alterations 5,213  38 

Paid  for  traveling  expenses 190  85 

Paid  for  legal  expenses 1,659  63 

Paid  for  gas 1,753  25 

Paid  for  investments  (deposited) 18,542  00 

Paid  for  Mount  Hope  property 3,720  00 

Paid  for  music  and  instruction 3,699  99 

Paid  for  industrial  department 694  20 

Paid  for  petty  accounts 1,337  74 

Paid  for  drugs  and  medicines 68  45 

Paid  for  fuel 1,971  74 

Paid  for  steward's  fund 500  00 

88,375  21 


Cash  on  hand  Sep.  30,  1898 |9,189  43 
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GOVERNING  UNIFORM   EXAMINATIONS 


FOR 


COMMISSIONER     CERTIFICATES 


1    KEOinEiATIONS  GOVEBNINO  UNTFOBM  EXAMINATIONS  FOB 

OOMIOSSIONEB   CEBTIFICATES 


STARTS  OP  NEW  TORK 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION 
SUPBRINTBNDBNT'8  OFFICE 

Albany,  Auffust  l,  1898 
To  school  commisaioners  and  auperintendenta: 

The  following  regulations  in  reference  to  uniform  examinations  for  teachers  certifi- 
cates are  hereby  established  and  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  school  commissioners 
and  superintendents,  to  tsake  ettect  January  1,  1899 

BEOULATIONS 

Certiflcates 

Teachers  certificates  issued  by  school  commissioners  shall  be  of  three  grades— first, 
second,  and  third;  a  training  class  certificate,  and  special  certificates  to  be  known  as 
drawing,  kindergarten,  and  vocal  music  certificates. 

First  grade 

Term — Certiflcates  of  this  grade  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Renewals— Upon  their  expiration,  from  time  to  time,  certificates  held  by  teachers 
who  have  taught  under  them  successfully  for  periods  of  three,  four,  or  five  legal  school 
years,  may  be  renewed  by  any  school  commissioner  in  the  state,  for  corresponding 
periods,  without  examination.  These  certiflcates  hereafter  renewed  by  school  commis- 
sioners shall  be  made  valid  so  that  they  shall  expire  on  July  31.  or  at  the  end  of  some 
school  year. 

Upon  their  expiration,  from  time  to  time,  certiflcates  held  by  teachers  who  have 
taught  under  them  successfully  for  less  than  three  legal  school  y^ars.  may  be  renewed 
by  any  school  commissioner  in  the  state,  upon  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  but  such  renewals  shall  be  for  a  period  of  three  years  or  less, 
as  the  Superintendent  shall  determine. 

Experience — Candidates  must  have  taught  succes&fully  for  at  least  two  years,  and  are 
not  elegible  to  enter  an  examination  without  having  had  such  experience. 

Educational  requirements— Candidates  shall  be  required  to  pass  a  written  examination 
in  the  following  subjects:  algebra.  American  history,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  civil 
government,  composition,  current  topics,  drawing,  geography,  grammar,  methods  and 
school  economy,  orthography,  penmanship,  physics  (elementary),  physiology  and 
hygiene,  and  school  law. 
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standing  required— For  certificates  of  this  grade,  separate  examinations  sball  be  held,, 
and  candidates  must  attain  a  standing  of  at  least  75  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  geography^ 
grammar,  penmanship,  methods  and  school  economy,  and  orthography,  and  an  average- 
standing  of  at  least  75  per  cent    in  the  other  subjects. 

Times  for  holding  examinations— Examinations  shall  begin  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
January  and  the  second  Thursday  of  August,  and  shall  continue  two  days. 

Number  of  trials  allowed— All  candidates  who  attain  the  required  percentage  in  any 
one  of  the  designated  subjects,  but  not  in  all,  will  be  credited  for  those  studies  in 
which  they  shall  have  passed,  and  a  partial  certificate  to  this  ettect  will  be  given  by  the 
school  commissioner.  Candidates  passing  the  required  percentages  in  the  remaining 
designated  subjects,  at  either  or  both  of  the  next  two  subsequent  examinations,  will 
receive  a  certificate. 

Date  of  certificates— All  first  grade  certificates  shall  hereafter  be  Issued  on  August  U- 
of  each  year.  Certificates  of  this  grade  which  are  earned  in  the  examinations  of  August 
•hall  be  dated  and  issued  August  1,  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  earned,  and  alt* 
certificates  of  this  grade  which  are  earned  in  the  January  examinations  shall  be  issued 
and  dated  on  the  first  day  of  August  following. 

Program — First  grade 

THURSDAY 

a.  m.— Arithmetic,  geography,  drawing. 

p.  m.— Composition,  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene,  current  topics. 

FRIDAY 

a.  m.— American  history,  algebra,  bookkeeping,  orthography. 

p.  m.— Civil  government,  school  law,  physics,  methods  and  school  economy. 

Second  g^de 

Term— Certificates  of  this  grade  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  three  years.  (This  rule- 
Is  subject,  however,  to  general  rule  15.) 

Renewals— Certificates  shall  be  renewed  only  upon  re-ezsmlnation,  upon  which  new^ 
certificates  shall  be  issued. 

Experience— A  candi<late  must  have  taught  successfully  for  a  period  of  not  less  thaa 
ten  weeks,  and  is  not  eligible  to  receive  a  certificate  without  having  had  such  experi- 
ence. 

Attendance  upon  a  training  class,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Publlo- 
Instruction,  for  one  year,  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  such  experience. 

Educational  requirements— Candidates  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  oral  examination- 
in  reading  and  a  written  examination  in  the  following  subjects:  American  history, 
arithmetic,  civil  government,  school  law,  composition,  current  topics,  drawing,  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  methods  and  school  economy,  orthography,  penmanship,  and  physi- 
ology and  hygiene. 

Standing  required— Candidates  must  attain  a  standing  of  at  least  75  per  cent  In  each- 
subject  except  school  law,  civil  government,  and  drawing,  and  in  each  of  these  subjects- 
a  standing  of  at  least  65  per  cent. 

Days  for  holding  examinatione— Examinations  for  certificates  of  this  grade,  shall  beglxk 
on  the  second  Thursday  each  of  January,  April,  August  and  November,  and  shall  con- 
tinue two  days. 

Number  of  trials  allowed— Candidates  for  a  certificate  of  the  second  grade  mutt 
obtain  the  required  standing  for  such  certificate  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the- 
first  examination  which  they  attend.  Candidates  may  therefore  have  four  trials  by 
attending  all  examinations  which  occur  within  the  period  of  one  year.  Candidates  wh» 
fail  to  earn  a  second  grade  certificate  upon  the  reeult  of  these  four  examinations  may 
take  the  next  subsequent  examination,  but  in  so  doing  forfeit  the  standing  obtained  at 
the  first  of  such  four  examinations  and  so  on. 
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Date  of  certificate— All  second  grade  certificates  granted  should  be  issued  August  1  of 
each  year,  which  is  the  first  day  of  each  school  year.  (This  rule  is  subject  to  general 
rule  15.) 

Program — Second  grade 

FIRST  DAY 

a.  m.— Civil  government,  school  law,  drawing. 

p.  m.— American  history,  current  topics,  methods  and  school  economy. 

SECOND  DAT 

a.  m.— Arithmetic,  geography,  orthography. 

p.  m.— Composition,  reading,  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Third  gprade 

Term— Certificates  of  this  grade  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  shall  be 
limited  to  a  particular  school  or  grade. 

Number  of  certificates— But  one  certificate  of  this  grade  shall  be  granted  to  the  same 
person. 

Experience — None  is  required. 

Educational  requirements — Candidates  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  oral  examination 
in  reading  and  a  written  examination  in  arithmetic,  composition,  geography,  grammar, 
orthography,  penmanship,  physiology  and  hygiene,  American  history,  and  school  law. 

Standing  required— Candidates  for  certificates  of  this  grade  must  attain  a  standing  of 
at  least  75  per  cent  In  each  subject  except  school  law.  and  In  school  law  a  standing  of 
at  least  65  per  cent. 

Days  for  holding  examinations— ETxamlnations  for  certificates  of  this  grade  shall  be 
held  on  the  several  dates  arranged  for  second-grade  examinations. 

Number  of  trials  allowed— Candidates  for  a  certificate  of  this  grade  will  be  permitted 
to  combine  the  standing  earned  in  four  examinations  taken  within  one  year. 

Date  of  certificate— A  candidate  may  take  the  examination  at  any  appointed  time  or 
place,  but  a  certificate  shall  be  issued  only  after  the  candidate  shall  have  made  an 
engagement  to  teach,  approved  by  the  school  commissioner. 

All  certificates  of  this  grade  should  be  issued  August  1  of  each  year.  (This  rule  Is 
subject  to  general  rule  15.) 

Progpram — Third  gprade 

FIRST  DAY 
a.  m.— School  law. 

p.  m.— American  history. 

SECOND  DAY 

a.  m.— Arithmetic,  geography,  orthography. 

p.  m. — Composition,  reading,  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Training  class  certificates 

Term— These  certificates  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Renewals— Upon  the  expiration  of  three  years'  successful  teaching,  these  certificates 
shall  be  renewable  under  the  same  conditions  that  first-grade  certificates  are  renewable. 

Experience— Candidates  for  a  certificate  of  this  kind  must  have  been  in  attendance 
upon  a  training  class  for  at  least  two  terms,  as  provided  in  the  training  class 
regulations. 

Educational  requirements — Candidates  must  attain,  in  examinations  held  for  training 
classes,  at  least  75  per  cent  in  each  of  the  subjects  for  a  second-grade  certificate,  and  in 
addition  thereto  a  standing  of  75  per  cent  in  all  special  subjects  designated  in  the  course 
•of  study  for  teachers  training  classes. 

Dates  of  examinations— The  examinations  of  training  classes  shall  begin  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  January  and  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  June  and  shall  continue  three 
4ays. 
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Program — Training  class  examination 

WEDNESDAY 

a.  m.— History  of  education,  school  management,  school  law. 
p.  m.— Art  of  questioning,  American  history,  orthography. 

THURSDAY 
a.  m. — Civil  government,  drawing. 

p.  m.— Methods,  geography,  current  topics. 

FRIDAY 
a.  m.'Arithmetlc,  physiology. 

p.  m. — Composition,   grammar,    methods    (for    those    who    failed    in    next    preceding 

examination). 

Drawing  certificates 

Limitation— A  drawing  certificate  shall  entitle  its  bolder  to  teach  drawing  only,  but 
shall  not  entitle  its  holder  to  teach  any  other  branch  in  public  schools.  A  violation  of 
this  regulation  will  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of  the  certificate  held 
by  the  person  guilty  of  such  violation. 

Term— These  certificates  shall  be  issued  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Renewals— Upon  their  expiration,  from  time  to  time,  these  certificates  shall  be  renew- 
able under  the  same  conditions  that  first  grade  certificates  are  renewable. 

Experience — Candidates  must  have  had  at  least  one  year's  successful  experience  in 
teaching  in  public  schools  or  must  have  had  at  least  one  year's  professional  training  in 
a  normal  school  in  this  state,  in  a  training  class  under  the  regulations  of  this  Depart- 
ment, or  some  other  institution  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Educational  requirements— Candidates  must  attain  the  standard  required  for  a  third 
grade  certificate,  and  in  addition  thereto  must  attain  a  standing  of  at  least  75  per  cent 
on  a  special  paper  in  drawing. 

Dates  of  examinations— The  examinations  for  certificates  of  this  kind  shall  be  held  In 
August  of  each  year  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  dates,  and  at  the  places,  on  which 
the  examinations  for  state  certificates  are  held.  The  examination  will  occupy  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  of  each  of  these  days. 

Kindergarten  certificates 

Limitation— A  kindergarten  certificate  shall  entitle  its  holder  to  teach  In  a  kinder- 
garten only,  and  shall  not  entitle  its  holder  to  teach  in  any  other  public  school;  nor 
shall  such  certificate  entitle  its  holder  to  teach  in  a  kindergarten  part  of  the  time  and 
in  grammar  and  other  schools  tho  remainder  of  the  time.  A  violation  of  this  regulation 
will  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of  the  certificate  held  by  the  person 
guilty  of  such  violation. 

Term— These  certificates  shall  be  issued  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Renewals— Upon  their  expiration,  from  time  to  time,  these  certificates  shall  be  renew- 
able under  the  same  conditions  that  first  grade  certificates  are  renewable. 

Experience — Candidates  must  have  had  at  least  one  year's  professional  training  in 
kindergarten  work  In  a  normal  school  Id  this  state  or  in  connection  with  a  training 
class  under  the  supervision  of  this  Department,  or  some  other  institution  approved  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Educational  requirements— Candidates  must  attain  a  standing  of  75  per  cent  each  In 
methods,  school  economy,  history  of  education,  art  of  questioning,  and  75  per  cent  In  a 
special  examination  in  the  subject  of  kindergarten  work  and  any  other  special  profes- 
sional subject  designated  for  training  classes. 

Dates  of  examinations— The  examinations  for  certificates  of  this  kind  shall  be  held 
the  third  Wednesday  of  January  and  the  second  Wednesday  of  June  and  continue 
two  days. 

Number  of  trials  allowed— For  certificates  of  this  kind  candidates  may  combine  the 
standing  earned  in  two  consecutive  examinations. 
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Certificate  of  character— After  attaining  the  requisite  standing  in  the  exAminatlon» 
the  candidate  must  be  certified  to  by  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  kinder- 
garten training  was  given  as  to  moral  character,  fitness  to  teach,  and  worthiness  to 
receive  the  kindergarten  certificate. 

Program — ^Kindergarten  examination 

WEDNESDAY 

a.  m.— History  of  education,  school  economy. 

p.  m.— Art  of  questioning. 

THURSDAY 

a.  m.— Special  paper  on  kindergarten  work, 
p.  m.— Methods. 

Vocal  music  certificates 

Limitation— Certificates  of  this  kind  may  be  granted  to  candidates  who  establish  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  State  Superintendent  that  they  are  qualified  to  teach  vocal  music. 
Such  certificate  shall  entitle  its  holder  to  teach  music  only,  and  shall  not  entitle  its 
holder  to  teach  any  other  subject  in  public  schools. 

Term— These  certificates  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Renewals— Upon  their  expiration,  from  time  to  time,  these  certificates  shall  be  renew- 
able under  the  same  conditions  that  finrt  grade  certificates  are  renewable. 

Note— A  school  district  employing  the  holder  of  a  music  certificate  for  the  full  period 
of  school  for  each  day  for  the  required  number  of  days  (160),  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fuil 
district  quota;  but  if  such  teacher  shall  be  employed  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  full 
period  each  day,  the  district  quota  apportioned  for  such  teachers  shall  be  in  proportion 
to  the  time  employed  each  day. 

Temporary  licenses 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  certificates,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
will,  in  his  discretion,  issue  temporary  licenses  for  such  time  as  he  deems  necessary, 
but  only  in  cases  In  which  public  convenience  absolutely  requires  it,  and  then  only  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  school  commissioner  having  Jurisdiction. 

No  temporary  license  will  be  granted  unless  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  that 
the  candidate  is  qualified,  and  sufficient  reasons  are  given  why  the  candidate  is  not  the 
holder  of  a  regular  certificate. 

Merit  list 

Candidates  who  obtain  a  standing  of  90  per  cent  or  more  in  any  subject  will  be 
exempt  from  re-ezamlnatlon  in  such  subjects  under  the  following  conditions: 

a  All  candidates  for  second  grade  certificates  who  have  been  credited  on  any  previous 
certificate  issued  since  January  1,  1897.  with  a  standing  of  90  per  cent  or  more  In  any 
subject,  shall  be  exempt  from  re-examination  in  such  subject  any  time  within  one  year 
from  the  expiration  of  such  certificate. 

b  By  obtaining  a  standing  of  90  per  cent  or  more  in  every  subject  required  for  a 
certificate  of  the  second  grade,  such  standing  becomes  nonforfeitable  and  new  certificates 
will  be  issued  from  time  to  time,  as  they  expire,  provided  that  the  holder  of  such  cer- 
tificate shall  teach  at  least  two  of  the  three  years  for  which  it  was  issued. 

c  Candidates  who  obtain  a  standing  of  90  per  cent  or  more  In  any  subject,  or  subjects, 
but  who  have  not  earned  certificates,  will  be  exempt  from  re-examination  In  all  such 
subjects  for  one  year  from  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  such  standing  was  earned. 

d  The  provisions  of  the  "  merit  list  "  rules  will  apply  to  the  holders  of  all  certificate! 
issued  since  January  1,  1897,  but  not  to  the  holders  of  certificates  Issued  previous  to 
such  date. 

General  regulations 

1  Candidates  undertaking  the  first  grade  examination  and  failing  to  attain  the  stand- 
ard required  for  a  certificate  of  that  grade,  may  be  given  a  certificate  of  the  second 
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or  the  third  grade,  provided  the  percentages  attained  are  aa  high  aa  those  required  in  th# 
grade  for  which  the  certificate  is  granted,  but  no  credits  attained  in  a  second  or  a  ihird 
grade  examination  shall  be  allowed  in  an  examination  for  a  first  grade  certificate. 

2  Candidates  for  certificates  of  any  grade  shall  be  exempt  from  examination  in  anj 
subject  in  which  they  have  aittained  a  standing  of  75  per  cent  in  an  examination  for  a 
state  certificate,  aa  shown  by  any  partial  state  certificate  issued  not  more  than  five  years 
previotisly. 

8  School  commissioners  may,  in  their  discretion,  supplement  these  examinations  with 
additional  questions,  demand  a  higher  percentage  than  is  required  by  the  standard 
regulations,  and  for  sufficient  reasons,  refuse  to  admit  a  candidate  to  the  examination, 
or  to  grant  him  a  certificate  after  he  has  attained  the  required  standing. 

EXAMINATION  OF  ANSWER  PAPERS 

4  All  answer  papers  submitted  by  candidates  for  certificates  under  the  uniform  sys- 
tem of  examinations,  shall  be  forwarded  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  examina- 
tion, to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  examination,  marking,  and 
^ling,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Superintendent. 

6  The  standing  in  each  subject  will  be  marked  as  directed  on  the  question  paper.  Any 
Answer  or  process  that  shows  knowledge  of  principles,  or  gires  an  essential  part  of  the 
Information  required,  shall  be  given  ita  proportion  of  credit 

6  Penmanship  will  be  Judged  from  the  papers  on  geography,  and  a  certificate  will  be 
refused  the  candidate  whose  penmanship  is  not  clearly  legible. 

7  In  the  solution  of  problems,  every  process  must  be  given  in  full  or  indicated. 
Answer*  alone  will  not  be  accepted. 

8  In  marking  partial  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  commissioners  will  draw  a  line 
through  all  subjects  not  taken,  also  through  any  standing  below  75  per  cent  In  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  penmanship,  and  methods  and  school  economy,  and  each 
standing  below  60  per  cent  in  the  remaining  subjects. 

INDORSEMENT  OF  CERTIFICATES 

9  A  school  commissioner  shall  indorse  for  the  full  period  for  which  they  are  valid 
when  presented  to  him  for  indorsement,  first  and  second  grade  certificates,  training 
class  certificates,  and  drawing,  music  and  kindergarten  certificates  issued  by  any  other 
school  commissioner  in  the  state,  or  issued  by  the  authorities  of  any  city  which  has 
adopted  and  is  working  under  the  uniform  system  of  examinations,  unless  a  valid 
reason  exists  for  withholding  such  indorsement.  Such  certificates  when  properly 
indorsed  shall  be  valid  in  the  school  commisaioner  district  over  which  the  school  com- 
missioner who  Indorsed  them  has  Jurisdiction. 

RECORDS  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

10  Records  of  all  examinations  shall  be  kept  by  school  commissioners,  as  required  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

CERTIFICATES 

11  Blank  certificates  of  the  prescribed  form  will  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  commis- 
sioners by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

PLACES  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

12  Commissioners  shall  give  due  notice  of  the  places  of  examinations  and  the  hour  at 
which  they  will  begin. 

13  The  places  for  holding  examinations  should  be  those  best  suited  to  the  convenience 
of  the  entire  district,  and  a  yearly  schedule  of  such  places,  with  the  date  of  each  exami- 
nation shall  be  published  by  the  school  commissioners. 

14  Examinations  shall  be  held  in  but  one  place  in  any  school  commissioner  district 
upon  the  same  date,  unless  permitted  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruettom 
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16  If  any  school  commissioner  eball  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Department 
that  the  conditions  in  his  district  require  him  to  issue  a  certificate  upon  some  other 
date  than  August  1,  he  will,  In  the  discretion  of  the  State  Superintendent,  be  given  the 
privilege  of  issuing  such  certificate,  but  such  certificate  shall  be  Issued  for  the  remain- 
ing period  for  which  it  would  have  been  valid  had  it  been  Issued  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  preceding  the  date  on  which  permission  is  given  to  issue  such  certificate. 

STATEMENT  OF  CANDIDATES 

16  Before  entering  upon  examination,  candidates  will  be  required  to  fill  out  a  copy  of 
the  following  blank  statement: 

Ful  1  name  

Home,  P.  O 

Age  

Number  of  terms  taught 

References  as  to  moral  character 

Last  certificate    Grade Date  

Last  certificate    Issued  by  

The  number  of  certificates  held  and  the  grade  of  such  certificates 

Exemptions   claimed  end  the   commissioner  district  in   which  previous   examinations 
were  attended  

Copies  of  the  above  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department. 

17  Collusion  between  candidates,  or  any  other  act  of  dishonesty,  will  wholly  vitiate 
their  examination. 

18  Answer  papers  must  be  written  in  ink,  and  must  not  be  folded. 

19  Questions  to  be  used  In  these  examinations  will  be  issued  by  the  Department  and 
forwarded  to  school  commissioners  in  sealed  envelopes  which  must  be  first  opened  In 
the  presence  of  the  class  at  the  time  for  the  examination. 

20  Candidates  must  provide  themselves  with  compasses  and  rulers  for  use  in  drawing. 
Uniform  paper  must  be  used  and  may  be  purchased  of  the  commissioners. 

TRANSFER  OF  RECORDS  AND  BLANKS 

21  Each  school  commissioner  shall  transfer  to  his  successor  in  office  the  books  of 
records  of  examinations,  all  stubs  of  certiflT^ates  granted,  and  all  unused  blanks  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  ECONOMY 

22  Hereafter  this  Department  will  not  designate  books  upon  which  the  questions  in 
methods  and  school  economy  will  bo  based. 

REVIEW  OP  ANSWER  PAPERS 

23  All  applications  for  the  review  of  answer  papers  must  be  made  by  the  commis- 
sioner under  whose  Jurisdiction  candidates  took  the  examination. 

CANDIDATES  MUST  ATTEND  EXAMINATIONS  IN  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  SCHOOL 

COMMISSIONER  DISTRICTS 

24  All  candidates  must  attend  examinations  In  the  school  commissioner  district  in 
which  they  reside,  or  in  which  they  are  teaching.  For  valid  reasons,  however,  candi- 
dates will  be  permitted  to  attend  examinations  In  any  commissioner  district  In  the 
state,  but  such  candidates  must  first  obtain  the  approval  of  the  school  commissioner  of 
the  district  In  which  they  reside  or  in  which  they  are  teaching,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
attend  examinations  In  such  other  district. 

25  Persons  residing  in  a  city  which  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  uniform 
system  of  examinations,  who  desire  to  obtain  uniform  teachers    certificates  shall  attend 
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examinations  at  such  places  as  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
determine. 

26  Under  a  provision  of  law  which  went  Into  effect  May  6,  1896,  no  person  can  receive 
a  certificate  who  Is  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

Bules  reg^ating  method  of  conducting  examinations 

1  Commissioners  and  superintendents  must  personally  supervise  their  examinations 
and  must  not  substitute  a  person  to  conduct  an  examination,  unless  such  person  has 
been  approved  by  this  Department.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  a  person  attending 
an  examination  be  substituted  to  supervise  any  part  of  such  examination. 

2  Examinations  must  be  opened  promptly  at  9  a.  m.  and  must  close  at  12.30  p.  m., 
and  must  also  open  at  1.30  p.  m.  and  must  close  at  5  p.  m.  Examinations  must  not  be 
continued  between  12.30  p.  m.  and  1.30  p.  m. 

8  At  12.30  p.  m.  all  papers  submitted  by  candidates  during  the  morning  session  must 
be  collected  by  the  examiner  and  must  not  be  given  thereafter  to  candidates.  All  papers 
must  likewise  be  collected  for  the  afternoon  at  5  p.  m. 

4  Section  16  of  title  5  of  the  consolidated  school  law  of  1894  makes  it  the  duty  of 
trustees  or  boards  of  education  to  grant  the  use  of  any  school  building  under  the  super- 
vision of  school  commissioners  for  any  examination  held  under  the  direction  of  this 
Department  This  Department  will  therefore  require  that  all  examinations  be  held  in 
school  buildings,  or  if  not,  In  other  places  where  the  capacity  and  arrangements  for 
seating  are  equivalent  to  ttiat  of  school  buildings.  In  no  case  shall  candidates  be 
seated  at  tables,  and  in  school  rooms  they  must  be  seated  so  that  there  shall  be  the 
least  opportunity  possible  to  copy  from  or  communicate  with  other  candidates.  Wher- 
ever possible,  candidates  must  be  seated  so  that  an  empty  desk  shall  intervene  between 
every  two  candidates.  In  no  case  shall  two  candidates  be  allowed  to  sit  at  the  same 
desk.  If  candidates  cannot  be  seated  in  this  manner  in  one  room,  additional  rooms 
must  be  used  and  competent  persons  employed  to  supervise  the  work. 

5  No  candidate  shall  enter  an  examination  more  than  one  hour  after  such  examina- 
tion has  convened,  and  no  candidate  shall  leave  the  room  within  one  hour  after  the 
question  papers  have  been  distributed  in  such  examination. 

6  Communication  of  any  character  shall  not  be  permitted  among  candidates  taking 
an  examination;  and  any  person  detected  in  copying  the  papers  of  another  candidate, 
or  endeavoring  to  obtain  aid  in  any  way,  or  who  gives  aid  to  another  candidate,  in  any 
way,  must  be  immediately  dismissed  from  the  examination. 

7  Candidates  must  not  be  permitted  to  take  books,  notes  or  papers  to  the  seats 
occupied  by  them  In  an  examination. 

8  All  answer  papers  must  be  submitted  by  candidates  on  the  half  day  designated  by 
the  program.  Papers  submitted  contrary  to  this  provision  will  not  be  accepted  at  this 
Department. 

9  Candidates  whose  papers  are  rejected  for  collusion  will  be  debarred  from  entering 
future  examinations  until  permission  for  re- examination  Is  granted  them  by  this  Depart- 
ment. 

10  Persons  who  are  not  taking  examinations  must  not  under  any  circumstances  be 
permitted  to  occupy  scats  among  those  being  examined. 

Examiners  should  read  to  candidates  at  the  opening  of  each  examination  rules  2,  5, 
6  and  9.  under  which  cxarolnations  must  be  conducted. 

CHARLES  R.  SKINNER, 

State  Superintendent 
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2    QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAUINATIONB 
Uniform  examinations  for  commiseloners   certlflcates,  is8U»d  from  Uio 
I>epartinent  of  Public  Instruction,  from  Jal7  31,  IS97,  to  July  31, 
1898,  InclusiTC 

Thursday,  August  12,  1897 


DRAWING 
Note— Each  ot  Che  following  iu«stloaB  has  10  credits  sstlsned  to  IL    Uh  compaaaM 
tor  drawing  drclei.    Take  measuremeDte  trom  ruler. 
Tbe  measure  at  all  work  ehall  be  at  Ipaat  one  Inch. 

1  a)  Draw  a  circle  ot  Hi  Inches  diameter;  place  within  s  square  1  Inch  on  side;  let- 

ter and  sbade  to  Illustrate  complFmontirr  hannonjr.    b)  Name  the  cold  hues  In 
the  gpcctrum  chart  ot  U  colors. 

2  luAlcste  by  dotted  lines  bow  the  true  altitude  of  the  cone  In  sketch  may  be  found. 
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4  Mak*  plu,  front  and  side  eleTitlon  ot  objpct  InillFBted. 


Cor  toresborteDlDg  mar  1>« 
secured.  wtioD  Bketcblng  rrom  objecta. 

7  a)  Drflnc  clrcumacrlbljie;  illiistrale.    b)  Ucflne  ctnceotrlc:  Illustrate. 

8  Picture  a  corni-r  ot  a  room,  ehofllng  lo  Indknlo  the  Juuctlon  ot  one  horlionUI  and 

two  vertical  aurtacos.    CoHrse  Lines  prelerred. 
•  Draw  wltb  iDBtruments  i  regular  pentagon.    Leaie  all  proeeaa  work  apon  th«  paper. 
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10  Copf  iketcb.  RDfl  Indicate  the  V.  P.  br  tAUag  dotted  llaet  ihawlns  coDvergeDce. 


ARITHMETIC 
lEsch  ot  tha  tollowlDS  qaeatloD*  h«a  10  craditi  uslsned  to  It 

1  ExplklD  wbjr  the  Bnt  flgure  al  >  partial  product  li  placed  under  tbe  flsura  ot  th* 

multiplier  uted  la  obtBlning  tbe  partial  product. 

2  Find  the  dlfhreDce  between  K  ot  IT  bu.  1  pk,  <  qC.  and  3-5  at  £1  bu.  i  qt. 

a  Find  tbe  difference  In  tima  between   San  Frvuciaco,  1ZZ>  S7'  W.    and  Calcutta,  St* 
IS'  E. 

4  A  caa  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  In  U  dari,  and  A  and  B  tasether  can  do  tbe  auna 

work  In  9  dara.    How  man;  daya  oUEbt  it  to  take  B  atuDe  to  do  tbe  workT 
E  Ad  agent'i  commlielon  on  a  sale  ol  fruit  was  131.15,  tbe  trelEbC  and  atorage  paid  bT 
blm  waa  U-«>,  and  he  remlta  the  conalgnor  aa  the  net  proceeds  tE«6.SE.    Find  tbe 
rate  ot  commlaaloa  charged  br  the  agent. 

5  March  IS,  1S97,  there  waa  due  UU-H  on  a  note  of  t13S  at  6%  per  annum  exact  Inter- 

est.   On  wbat  date  w«b  the  cote  slven? 
7  Find  lliB  proceed!  ot  a  note  tor  KK  giTen  tor  three  months,  and  dlacounted  al  an 

Albanr.  N.  Y..  bank  the  dar  It  was  made,  at  EZ  per  annum, 
B  A  man  Inreata  H,B»6  in  Pullman  car  itock  at  UE,  brokerage  H.  and  recelrea  aamt- 

aaaual  dlTldeods  o[  ZMX.    Find  (he  annual  rate  at  Income  on  his  iDveatmeDt. 
!>  A  man  bought  a  span  ol  horaes.  a  barncEa  and  a  carriage,  tor  (320.    It  he  paid  IH 

tlmea  aa  much  tor  the  carriage  aa  tor  a  bore^.  and  tvlCBiaB  much  tor  a.  boraa  as 

tor  the  harneae.  bow  much  did  be' pay  tor  the  carriage* 
10  Find  In  rods  the  perimeter  ol  a  square  Held  containing  G%  A.    {Correct  to  one  deol- 

GEOGRAPHY 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ID  credits  assigned  to  It. 

1  What  causes  the  sun  In  thU  latitude  Co  approach  tbe  tenlth  Id  June  and  to  sink 

toward  the  Bouthern  horlion  in  Deoemher? 

2  Show  hov  a)  tbe  Alps  affect  the  cllmaU  ot  luljr:  h)  how  tbe  Andea  affect 


of  Chill. 
S  Locate  the  following  a 

a)  Lake  Champlnli 
4  What  great  commercial 

Mlasiaslppl? 


iportant  historical  tact  connected  with  each: 
ao  delta  ot  a)  the  Oangea:  b)  the  Nile:  c)  tha 
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6  Mention  four  countries  outside  of  Europe  in  which  the  Spanish  language  is  prin- 
cipal! j  used. 

6  Describe  the  drainage  of  France. 

7  a)  Between  what  points  does  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  extend?    b)  What  clUea 

at  the  termini  of  the  Erie  canal? 

8  Locate  the  following  cities  and  state  for  what  each  is  noted:  a)  Edinburgh;  b)  Venice; 

c)  Athens:  d)  Rio  Janeiro. 

9  To  what  river  system  docs  the  outlet  of  each  of  the  following  lakes  belong:    a)  Chau- 

tauqua; b)  Oneida;  c)  Otsego;  d)  Champlain? 
10  For  what  products  is  each  of  the  following  islands  noted:     a)   Ceylon;   b)   Java; 

c)  Mauritius? 

P.  M. 

GRAMMAR 

1  Beautiful  lay  the  region  of  her  tribe 

2  Below  her— waters  resting  in  the  embrace 

3  Of  the  wide  forest,  and  maize-planted  glades 

4  Opening  amid  the  leafy  wilderness. 

5  She  gazed  upon  it  long,  and  at  sight 

6  Of  her  own  village,  peeping  through  the  trees, 

7  And  her  own  dwelling,  and  the  cabin  roof 

8  Of  him  she  loved  with  an  unlawful  love, 

9  And  came  to  die  for.  a  warm  gush  of  tears 

10  Ran  from  her  eyes.    But  when  the  sun  grew  low 

11  And  the  hill  shadows  long,  she  threw  herself 

12  From  the  steep  rock  and  perished. 

WILLIAM  CULLBN  BRYANT. 

The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended 
that  candidates  observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses  include  a)  subject  clauses; 
b)  objective  clauses;  c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

8  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

8  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In 
like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adyer- 
blal,  etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  aa  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

8  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun  observe  the  following  order:  class,  person,  number, 
gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  foi*  cqbc.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agree- 
ment with  its  antecedent. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  It. 

7  Verbs  arc  divided  into  two  classes,  viz:  transitive  and  intransitive.  A  transitive 
verb  may  be  used-  in,  the  active  or  tho  passive  voice. 

8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  principal  parts,  regular  or  irregu- 
lar, transitive  or  intraneitivc,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the 
special  use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  lU  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Select  and,  classify  five  clauses,  two  of  which  shall  be  principal.    (See  note  1.) 

2  a)  Give  five  niodlflrrs  of  region   (line  1);  b)   two  modifiers  of  ran  (line  10);  c)  four 

modifiers  of  threw  (line  11). 

3  Select  a)  five  adjective  phrases;  b)  five  adverbial  phrases. 

4  State  what  each,  participle  and  infinitive  modifies. 

5  Give  syntax   of  a)   glades   (line  3);   b)   roof   (line  7);   c)   What  is  the  object  of  for 

(line  y)? 
€  Give  the  principal  parts  of  lay  (line  1);  came  (line  9);  ran  (line  10). 

More  helpful  than  all  wisdom  or  counsel  is  one  draught  of  simple 
human  pity  that  will  not  forsake  us.— George  Eliot. 
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7  a)  Give  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  princii>al  clause  of  the  above  sentence.  ,Oiye 

the  modifiers  of  b)  the  subject,  and  c)  the  predicate,    d)  Do  the  same  with  each 

subordinate  clause,    e)  Give  syntax  of  counsel. 
6  Illustrate  the  use  of  a)  an  infinitive  as  an  appositlve;  b)  a  participle  as  the  object 

of  a  Drenosition. 
9  Qi^e  an  example  of  a)  a  noun  used  independently  before  a  participle;  b)  a  participle 

used  as  the  object  of  a  preposition  and  yet  taking  an  object. 
10  Illustrate  the  use  of  a)  an  infinitive  as  attribute  (like  a  predicate  noun) ;  b)  a  clausa 

as  attribute.  ^ 

COMPOSITION 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1  The  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  July  29. 

2  The  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  Raines  law. 

3  Learning  to  ride  a  bicycle. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to 
three  points: 

1  The  matter,  i.  e.  the  thought  expressed. 

2  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used. 

3  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 

appearance. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  It. 

1  Define  a)  hemorrhage;  b)  myopia;  c)  congestion. 

2  a)  Name  the  bones  of  the  trunk  which  are  used  in  pairs,    b)  Name  one  bone  of  the 

trunk  which  has  no  bone  corresponding  to  it. 

3  What  membrane  a)  envelops  the  heart:  b)  lines  the  nose;  c)covers  the  dermis? 

4  What  is  the  function  of  each  of  the  three  coats  of  the  alimentary  canal  ? 

6  The  walls  of  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs-  are  convoluted  so  as  to  afford  a  surface  greater 

in  extern  than  that  of  the  whole  body.    Explain  the  wisdom  of  this  provision. 
€  a)  In  what  class  of  blood  vessels  has  the  blood  an  intermittent  motion;  b)  where  is 
this  intermittent  motion  interrupted? 

7  Catarrh  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  Judicious  bathing.    Explain. 

-8  a)  In  what  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  the  fats  principally  digested?    b)  Men- 

tion  a  digestive  fluid  that  is  active  in  the  digestion  of  albuminoida. 
9  a)  To  what  important  organ  does  the  portal  vein  convey  the  blood?    b)  Where  's  the 

chyle  mingled  with  the  blood? 
ao  Why  is  it  especially  dangerous  to  perform  surgical  operations  upon  confirmed  beer 
drinkers? 

CURRENT  TOPICS 

Each  of  the  following  questiona  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  a)  State  briefiy  the  conditions  of  the  peace  treaty  agreed  upon  between  Greece  and 

Turkey,    b)  What  influence  led  Turkey  to  agree  to  this  treaty? 

2  a)  In  what  part  of  this  country  has  business  recently  been  disturbed  by  a  great  labor 

strike?    b)  What  laborers  are  affected,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  strike? 

3  a)  What  state  oflicer  will  be  elected  at  the  general  election  of  this  state  in  November 

next?    b)  What  state  oflUcer  will  be  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  this  state  at  Its 
npxt  regular  Ecssion? 

4  a)  In  what  country  have  recent  discoveries  of  gold  been  reported  to  Lave  been  found 

in  rich  deposits?    b)  State  briefly  the  reports  relating  to  these  discoveries. 

6  a)  What  island  has  it  been  proposed  to  annex  to  thi^  country?    b)  What  country  has 

objected  to  such  annexation? 
•€  What  condition  of  affairs  in  India  Is  receiving  the  attention  of  civilized  nations? 

7  a)  Wliat   United   States   senator   recently   died,    and  what   state  did   he   represents 

b)  State  briefly  the  prominent  public  positions  in  which  he  served. 
-€  Describe  briefly  the  feat  recently  undertaken  by  professor  Andr6e. 
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9  What  que€tion  of  dispute  have  this  country  and  Great  Britain  agreed  to  refer  to  ■ 

commission  for  consideration? 
10  Name  two  members  of  the  United  States  congress  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
debate  in  favor  of  the  tariff  bill  recently  passed,  and  two  who  took  part  in  the 
debate  in  opposition  to  such  bill. 

Friday,  August  13,  1897 

A.  M. 

First  grade 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned   to  it. 

1  Compare  the  rank  of  England  in  wealth  and;  power  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  at 

the  time  of  Columbus  with  Its  rank  at  the  present  time. 

2  How  was  provision  made,  before  the  settlement,  for  the  government  of  the  colony 

at  a)  Jamestown,  b)  Plymouth? 

3  Give  an  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  from  their  homes,  noting  a)  the 

location   of   Acadia,    b)    the    reason  for   their    expulsion,    c)    other    matters   of 
Importance. 

4  a)  The  possession  of  what  city  depended  upon  the  battle  of  Brandywine?    b)  What 

was  the  result  of  the  battle? 

6  a)  How  many  years  elapsed  after  the  declaration  of  Independence  before  the  United 

States  bad  a  president?  b)  Mention  some  civil  power  which  during  that  time 
exercised  any  oC  the  duties  now  devolving  on  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
•  a)  Concerning  what  questions  of  treaty  waa  John  Jay  sent  to  England.  In  Washing- 
ton's administration?  b)  How  was  Jay's  treaty  received  by  the  people  of  this 
country? 

7  The  famous  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798  declared  that,  when  the  federal 

government  exceeded  its  rights,  states  could  unite  in  refusing  obedience.  When 
and  how  was  this  question  of  the  right  of  states  settled. 

8  a)  What  was  one  of  the  leading  principles  or  legislative  acts  of  the  democratic  party 

from  1830  to  1860?  b)  Mention  a  president  or  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
that  party  during  that  time. 

9  Assuming  that  the  Oregon  territory  was  not  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  a)  by 

what  right  did  the  United  States  claim  that  territory?  b)  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  political  cry  "  fifty-four  forty  or  fight  "  in  connection  with  that 
territory? 
10  For  what  public  fcervico  or  for  the  holding  of  what  oflBce  are  the  following  noted: 
Robert  Morris,  John  Marshall,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Albert  Gallatin,  John  Ran- 
dolph?   Answer  three  only. 

ALGEBRA 

Each  of  the  followiDg  quefttions  ba?  10  credits  assigned  to  iL 

1  a)  If,  b  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  In  d  days,  how  many  men  will  be  required  to  do 

the  work  in  r  days?    b)  If  a  chain  cost      '     of  the  cost  of  a  watch,  how  many 

a 

times  the  cost  of  the  watch  Is  the  cost  of  both  chain  and  watch?  c)  How  many 
times  Is  m  a  factor  of  the  product  of  m  multiplied  by  m?  d)  If  a  man  earns  a 
dollars  a  day  and  spends  b  dollars  a  day,  how  murh  will  he  have  at  the  end  of 
c  days? 

2  a)  Siiuplifv  tbo  (xprt^.Hiou  o~  J.t-       f,^n,'-'2a)     '.      h,        "_  _  Z.* ^        _f 

a  —  h  b  —a  a-\-b 

'i  Find  the  piiiue  !inMoi.«»  ■■!' 

<ai  VI— Iz    x"^. 
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T^  —  a*  a  — I  2x  a 


Solve  for  the  valae  of  x. 


bx  b  b  X 

5  -  -^  -        4x  =  7.    So've  for  the  value  of  x. 

6  A  man  divided  $9  among  a  number  of  children,  giving  to  some  25  cents  each  and  to 

twice  as  many  a  dime  each.    How  many  children  received  the  money? 

<  V   Solve  fur  all  valvea  of  x  and  y. 


[    S. 


i 

8  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  670.    If  the  first  number  were  3  times  as  large  as  it  ia, 

and  the  second  number  were  102  less  than  it  is,  the  numbers  would  be  equal. 
What  are  the  numbers? 

9  The  floor  of  a  hall  is  2^  times  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  and  the  area  of  the  floor  ii  4000 

square  feet.    What  are  its  dimensions? 
10  Express  the  following  in  their  simplest  form:  . 

a)  (— a'x*/« 

b,  _L. 

I 

BOOKKEEPINO 

Memoranda— July  1,  1897.  Stephen  Crane  of  Olean,  N.  Y.  began  business  as  a  whole- 
sale dealer  in  provisions  with  &  cash  capital  of  $4,600,  and  transacted  business  as  fol- 
lows: July  2,  bought  of  E.  M.  Graham,  for  cash,  600  barrels  of  flour  at  $6.60;  bought  of 
P.  Armour  &  Co.  60  barrels  of  lard  at  $18,  paying  thereon  $600,  the  balance  on  account; 
bought  of  H.  C.  Franklin,  on  account,  100  barrels  of  pork  at  $9.60.  July  6,  sold  Henry 
Frost,  on  account,  50  barrels  of  flour  at  $6.60.  and  10  barrels  of  pork  at  $12;  sold  John  R. 
King,  for  cash,  6  barrels  of  lard  at  $22.25.  July  8,  sold  R.  C.  Judd,  on  his. note  at  20 
days,  payable  at  the  First  National  Bank  of  Olean,  26  barrels  of  flour  at  $6.60,  and  8 
barrels  of  pork  at  $12;  sold  Henry  Parker,  for  cash,  30  barrels  of  flour  at  $6.60,  and  S 
barrels  of  lard  at  $22.26.  July  12,  Paid  P.  Armour  ft  Co.  by  check,  balance  due  them  on 
account;  paid  clerk's  salary  $26;  bought  of  Willis  ft  Roe,  on  account,  160  barrels  of  flour 
at  $4.60.  July  15.  sold  Henry  Frost,  on  account,  26  barrels  of  flour  at  $5.60,  and  12  bar- 
rels of  lard  at  $22.26;  sold  James  Pierce,  for  cash.  10  barrels  of  pork  at  $12,  and  4  bar- 
rels of  lard  at  $22.25.  July  20,  received  of  Honry  Frost,  on  account,  $400;  sold  Richard 
Johnson,  for  cash.  100  barrels  of  flour  at  $6.25.  July  28,  paid  Willis  ft  Roe,  on  account, 
$500;  received  payment  in  full  of  R.  C.  Judd's  note.  July  29,  sold  Ives  ft  Tracey,  on 
account,  60  barrels  of  flour  at  $6.25,  20  barrels  at  $5.60,  and  15  barrels  of  lard  at  $22.60; 
bought  of  P.  Armour  ft  Co.,  on  account,  40  barrels  of  lard  at  $18.25.  July  31,  paid  rent 
of  store  $45,  and  clerk's  salary  $25.  (On  this  day  an  inventory  was  taken  aa  follows: 
235  barrels  of  flour  at  $5.50,  110  barrels  of  flour  at  $4.60,  48  barrels  of  lard  at  $18.26,  and 
82  barrels  of  pork  at  $9.50.) 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  iL 

1  Rule  forms  of  cash  book  (one  page),  day  book  (two  pages),  and  ledger  (two  pages). 

Using  proper  abbreviations  and  conventions,  enter  in  day  book  and  cash  book  of 
Stephen  Crane  (forms  already  ruled) ; 

2  The  transactions  of  July  1  and  2. 

3  The  transactions  of  July  5,  8  and  12. 

4  The  transactions  of  July  15,  20  and  28. 

5  The  transactions  of  July  29  and  30. 

6  Post  the  proper  entries. 

7  Write  the  note  mentioned  In  transaction  of  July  8. 

8  Balance  a)  the  cash  book,  and  b)  the  ledger  accounts. 

9  Make  a  statement  showing  resources  and  liabilities,  gain  or  loss,  and  present  wortlu 
10  Make  an    Itemized  bill,   properly  receipted,  of  the  transaction  with  Henry  Parker, 

July  8. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY 
Bach  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  assigned  to  It. 


1  quarreled 

2  asaeesor 

5  imbecile 

4  electrician 

6  Chesapeake 

6  drama 

7  hemorrhage 

8  aupremacy 

9  eridencea 
10  quorum 
U  diplomacy 
IS  seceding 
IS  peaceful 

14  approval 

15  chastise 

16  conceiving 

17  dearth 

18  mischievoua 

19  breadth 

20  rheumatism 
SI  atom 

S8  daily 
S8  civilian 
S4  oracle 
25  occurring 


26  degradation 

27  radical 

28  Mediterranean 

29  condemned 

30  allegiance 

31  prevalent 

32  vengeance 

33  solely 

34  changoable 

35  sovereign 

36  conscious 

37  perceiving 
3S  interfering 

39  chivalrous 

40  Cattaraugus 

41  control 

42  relieve 

43  exhaust 

44  schism 

45  depths 

46  veracity 

47  mottoes 

48  neutral 

49  irreparable 

50  twenty-eighth 


P.  M. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  a)  What  ia  law  aa  applied  to  human  society?    b)  Can  there  be  society  without  law? 

Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

2  What  is  the  neceasity  for  courts  of  appellate  Jurisdiction? 

5  What  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  supervisors  in  regard  to  the  assessments  in  th» 

several  towns  and  cities  of  the  county? 
4  Name  in  order  the  three  persons  upon  whom,  according  to  the  state  constitution,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  governor  respectively  devolve  in  case  of  the 
death  or  disability  of  the  governor. 

6  What  is  the  duty  of  legislative  committees  In  regard  to  bills  referred  to  them? 

6  What  is  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Justice  of  the  peace  a)   as  to  the  amount  of  money 

involved,  b)  in  regard  to  persons  charged  with  crime? 

7  a)  How  does  the  state  board  of  railroad  commissioners  receive  office?    b)  What  is  the 

power  of  this  board  as  a)  the  books  and  affairs  of  railroad  companies;  b)  in  case 
of  railroads  accidents  or  criminal  negligence? 

8  Name  three  classes  of  cases  that  can  be  tried  before  the  United  States  court 

9  What  persons  are  prohibited  by  the  national   constitution   from  being  presidential 

electors? 
10  a)  State  three  restrictions  placed  upon  the  several  states  by  the  national  constitutlocu 
b)  State  reasons  for  these  restrictions. 

SCHOOL  LAW 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  What  heading  must  be  prefixed  to  every  legal  school  tax  list? 

2  What  authority  selects  the  text-books  a>  Ln  union  school  districts?    b)  in  commea 

school  districts? 
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3  If  ibe  officers  of  any  school  district  shall  wilfully  disobey  an  order  or  decision  of  th« 

Superintendent,  what  is  the  penalty  t 

4  What  two  classes  of  teachers'  certificates  in  use  in  this  state  may  be  renewed  with- 

out reexamination? 
6  For  what  causes  may  the  State  Superintendent  remoYe  a  school  commlaaioner  from 
office? 

6  What  officer  has  the  final  decision  in  all  disputes  concerning  the  election  of  school 

district  officers? 

7  State  two  legal  requirements  necessary  to  constitute  a  duly  qualified  teacher. 

8  a)  To  what  official  does  the  school  district  trustee  make  an  annual  report?    b)  When 

must  it  be  dated?    c)  With  what  officer  is  it  to  be  deposited? 

9  Trace  the  state  school  money  from  the  state  treasury  to  the  school  teacher,  naming 

the  officers  in  order  having  custody  of  the  same. 
10  Give  three  causes  for  which  a  teacher's  certificate  may  be  annulled. 

PHYSICS 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Distinguish  between  evaporation,  ebullition,  and  distillation. 

2  State  two  laws  of  gravity. 

3  Define  a)  force;  b)  foot«pound;  c)  momentum. 

4  a)  Give  an  example  of  a  lever  of  each  class,    b)  Give  the  law  of  equilibrium  of 

levers. 

5  a)  Name  two  forces  which  tend  to  stop  a  vibrating  pend,ulum.    b)  What  causes  the 

pendulum  of  a  clock  to  continue  to  vibrate? 

6  Distinguish  between  reflection  and  refraction  of  light. 

7  When  an  ivory  ball  is  thrown  against  a  flagstone,  it  "  bounds  "  back.    Explain  this 

action. 

8  a)  What  are  the  essential   features  of  a  barometer?    b)   What  is  the  atmospheric 

pressure  at  the  sea  level? 

9  A  boy  standing  with  his  back  against  the  side  of  a  room   with  his  heels  firmly 

pressed  into  the  corner  finds  it  impossible  to  stoop  over  and  pick  up  a  pencil 
lying  on  the  floor.    Explain. 
10  Why  is  the  needl«  of  a  surveyor's  compass  weighted?    On  which  end  Is  it  weighted 
in  this  latitude? 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  ECONOMY 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Give  an  illustration;  of  Inductive  teaching  in  arithmetic. 

2  a)  State  the  advantages  of  the  metric  over  the  standard  system  of  measures,    b)  Give 

a  method  of  teaching  the  metric  system. 

3  What  special  review  work  should  be  given  preparatory  to  the  teaching  of  percentage? 

4  a)  Mention  two  methods  of  teaching  number,    b)  State  which  method  you  think  is 

preferable  and  give  reason  for  your  answer. 

5  Distinguish  between  the  ends  to  be  attained  in  teaching  grammar  and  the  ends  to  bs 

attained  in  teaching  language. 

6  Discuss  the  advantages  and  the  danger  of  having  pupils  reproduce  in  writing  selec- 

tions of  literature. 

7  Name  five  books  eepecially  suitable  for  pupils  of  intermediate  grades  for  general 

reading. 

8  a)  What  is  meant  by  the  "  Journey  method  "  of  teaching  geography?    b)  To  what 

extent  should  the  synthetic  method  of  teaching  geography  be  employed? 

9  Give  a  topical  outline  for  teaching  the  geography  of  the  state  of  New  York,  using  at 

least  six  headings. 
10  Discuss  the  nature  of  the  supervision  that  should  be  exercised  by  the  teacher  over 
pupilsf  a)  during  recess;  b)  out  of  school  hours. 
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KoU— Cicb  ti  It*  fCUovi:.*  isirucii  Lu  Iv  '.:id:u  u<^c=f4  is  :i.    Uk  ramp* 
t»r  tttwi^t  etrilta.    Take  s«ajcr!=tm  rrtis.  r^t;. 
Tk«  mnssn  ef  ill  v.rk  ihat:  t«  >:  I<u:.3=«  '^eh. 

1  ft!  Tt*  sla-tm  mzJi  itadca  :=  'Mat  ixmrfczi  M  «bat  1=  drawl^f?    b>  IT  ■  -.iat 

tosUIn  draic*  b*  <ut4  >i  &  ktr.  i^^  e^1£<4  to  ;tr>lc<:*  ■  Kalt  «C  ralor.  ■ 

w^at  t»n  «!  Ut*  »a:<  ii:  bt  b.>'jlc«B  Mien,  acd  vhrT    '.  ■  C±Te  Om  :uem  at 

nrm  gnra. 

t  Ciut.TKt  !our  rivAm  «:*JkUi  >  >4CAr<  th«  dlkmeter  c;  vM^h  u  tvo  :ach«^   i 

'.Init  (i>  b«  (>:.(«][  lo  c«4  itdei  at  lb*  •quart  uid  U>  t«o  othfr  ctnits. 
1  WbM  U  Ibc  dUcrcBtt  b«twt<]i  ■  ractupiUr  and  ■  nrt!:!n>ar  form? 
4  SbW  tfc«  aacMiUT  pnijcctiou  ot  *  aqtun  atd  odv  Inch  In  dUmcur,  placed  m 
aagl*  «(  W  to  tb*  Ttrtml  plane  of  projcctlsa.  with  an  adc*  puaUal   ta 
bortiADtal  plant  of  proJectlOD. 
i  Mak*  a  woThiEK  dniDoK.    plan,   tnat  and  lid*  ders-Jon.    of  the  block  abovi 

ikMCb.      DlBCSalSBI    o 


ajl 


•  Draw  lo  nprncDt  ■  b«>rd  Boor.    Tba  boarda  '.o  be  equal  la  vldtb  and  all  p»p— 

dlcular  lo  the  pictart  plane.    At  leii:  lea  board!  to  appear  in  iha  drawtnc- 
T  Maka  a  iketeh  wherein  do  ouUlsea  iball  appear,  of  three  apple*  and  a  knit*.    Ttltnii 

t*r  ot  apple*  not  leai  than  tbrae-Eonrth*  Inch. 
I  a)  In  deiennlnloi  the  belfbt  of  a  cube  Id  penpectlTC,  wbers  ihall  the  tni*  maaaora 

be  applied!    b)  How  la  th*  meaanre  of  the  ilde  Tertlcala  tecnred:    c)  What  Tar< 

Ileal  llna  1*  Ural  drawn  In  ancnlar  pcnpecllie! 
I  Show  Ibe  perapectlTc  of  a  polnl  7  feet  lo  the  left  ot  the  U  D.    and  4  laet  tr«u  tfea 

G.  L.    Ih*  E.  L.  belnc  1  feet  aboTc  the  G.  L.  anl  tba  ».  P.  «  teet  tnm  th*  C.  T. 

Scale  U  iDcb  to  1  toot. 
U  Copr  (ketch. 
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arithmetic 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Write  a)  four  hundred  per  cent;  b)  .05  per  cent*  and  c)  two  hundred  and  six  ten- 

thouaandths;  d)  express  the  flfth  root  of  twelve. 

2  To  the  product  of  8.035  by  .0035  add  three,  and  divide  the  turn  by  .000625. 

5  Reduce  a)  to  the  lowest  terms,    \%l^;  b)  to  a  decimal    ^  ;  c)  to  a  fraction  whosa 

denominator  is  21,  |8. 
4  When  it  is  10.45  p.  m.  at  PortUnd,  Me.,  70*  15'  west  longitude,  it  is  what  time  at 
Rome,  12*  27'  east  longitude? 
'  5  If  after  expending  I82L70  for  improvements  on  a  piece  of  real  estate,  I  sell  it  for 
16375,  and  thereby  make  a  net  gain  of  11 1-9%  on  the  cost,  how  much  did  I  pay 
for  U? 

6  Given  the  principal,  $150,  the  interest,  $14.56,  and  the  rate  per  annum,  6%.    Requira 

the  time. 

7  The  discounts  on  a  bill  of  goods  at  15%  and  8%  amounted  to  $38.15.    Find  how  much 

the  goods  cost  the  purchaser. 

8  If  the  gain  by  selling  R.  W.  ft  O.  R.  R.  stock  that  cost  95H  at  101^  Is  $74.75,  what  la 

the  par  value  of  the  stock? 

9  Divide  $343  among  four  men  so  that  B  shall  have  twice  as  much  as  A,  C  shall  hava 

as  much  as  A  and  B,  and  D  ahall  have  as  much  as  B  and  C. 
10  Find  the  cost  of  two-inch  plank  12  feet  long  for  a  walk  50  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  at 
$14.25  per  M    board  measure. 

OEOORAPHY 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Quito  is  located  at  the  equator;  Havana  is  almost  due  north  and  very  near  the 

Tropic  of  Cancer.    What  is  the  approximate  number  of  miles  from  Quito  to 
Havana? 

2  State  the  geographical  facts  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  computing 

the  rate  at  which  a  plaoe  on  the  equator  moves  on*  account  of  the  axel  rotation 
of  tJie  earth. 

3  Mention  a)  two  of  the  leading  silk  producing  countries  of  Asia;  b)  the  leading  coun- 

try of  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods. 

4  What  is  the  chief  article  of  export  from  Odessa?    Name  the  bodies  of  water  through 

which  a  vessel  would  pass  in  taking  a  cargo  from  that  port  to  London. 

5  What  bay  or  sound  is  located  on  the  coast  of  a)  Rhode  I&land;  b)  Virginia;  c)  North 

Carolina;  d)  Alabama? 

6  What  state  institution  is  located  at  a)  Auburn;  b)  Batavia;  c)  Ogdensburg;  d)  Elmira; 

e)  Plattsburg?    Answer  any  four. 

7  Name  and  locate  the  two  extremes  of  elevation  found  in  the  study  of  the  relief  forms 

of  the  continents. 

8  Give  two  reasons  why  the  winters  of  central  Russia  are  so  intensely  cold. 

9  Mention  a)  a  Canadian  province  bordering  upon  the  Pacific  ocean;  b)  its  capital  city; 

c)  a  large. island  forming  part  of  its  territory. 

10  Name  a  city  of  England  for  the  manufacture  of  a)  cotton  goods;  b)  woolen  goods; 

c)  steel  and  cutlery. 

P.  M. 

GRAMMAR 

1  The  modern  progress  of  geology  has  led  us,  by  successive  and  perfectly 

2  connected  steps,  back  to  a  time  when  what  is  now  only  an  occasional  and 

3  rare   phenomenon   was   the   normal   condition   of  our  earth;     when   those 

4  internal  fires  were  encloeed  in  an  envelope  so  thin  that  it  opposed  but  little 
6  resletance  to  their  frequent  outbreak  and  they  constantly  forced  themselves 

6  through  this  crust,  pouring  out  melted  materials  that  subsequently  cooled 

7  and  consolidated  on  its  surface. 

LOUIS  AQASSIZ 
The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 
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In  order  to  secure  iome  degree  of  uniformity  in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended 
that  candidates  observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses  include  a)  subject  clauses: 
b)  objective  clauses;  c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2  In  naming  a  clause,  Includ-c  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate, 

3  In  giving  modifiers.  If  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In 
like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjectlTe,  adver- 
bial.  etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

5  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  Class,  person,  number, 
gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agree 
ment  with  Ita  antecedent. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give'  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  It 

7  Verbs  are  divided  Into  two  classes,  viz,  transitive  and  Intransitive.  A  transltlTe 
Terb  may  be  used  ia  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  principal  parts,  regular  or  irregu- 
lar, transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the 
special  use  of  an  Infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  It. 

1  Classify  the  following  clauses  according  to  note  1  a)  progress  has  led   Ciine  1);  b) 

fires   were   enclosed   (line  4):    c)    it   opposed   (line   4);    d)    they  forced    (line   5); 
e)  that  cooled  and  consolidated  (lines  6  and  7). 

2  Give  a)  four  modifiers  of  led  (line  1);  b)  three  modlfitrs  of  forced  (line  5). 

3  To  what  part  of  speech  docs  each  of  the  following  belong:     a)  only  (line  2);  b)  so 

(line  4);  c)  that  (line  4);  d)  but  (line  4);  e)  that  (line  6)? 

4  Parse  a)  connected  (line  2);  b)  pouring  (line  6). 

5  Classify  the  following  vtrbs  as  transitive  or  intransitive  and  give  the  voice  of  the 

transitive  verbs:    a)  has  led  (lino  1);  b)  was  (line  3);  c)  were  enclosed  (line  4); 
d)  opposed  (line  4);  e)  cooled  (line  6). 
€  Give  the  syntax  of  a)  geology  (lino  1);  b)  phenomenon  (line  3);  c)  materials  (line  6). 

7  Give  the  subject  and  predicate  of  each  clause  found  between  time  (line  2)   and  the 

following  semicolon. 

8  Define  a)  etymology;  b)  sentence. 

9  Conjugate  the  verb  give  In  the  Indicative  mode,  present  and  past  tenses,   emphatic 

form, 
10  Name  three  verbs  which  may   take  two  objects— direct  and   indirect.    Illustrate  the 
use  of  one. 

COMPOSITION 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjocts: 

1  How  I  learned  to  r('ad. 

2  "  Every  rose  has  its  thorn." 

3  A  comparison  of  the  rarly  settlors  of  New  England  with  those  of  Virginia. 
Credits  will   be  given  on  the  merits  of  tht^  composition  with  particular  reference  to 

three  points: 

1  The  matter,  1.  e.  the  thought  expressed. 

2  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used. 

3  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  genera] 

appearance. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  It. 

1  What  relation  has  the  periosteum  to  the  growth  and  the  repair  of  the  bones? 

2  Describe  the  course  of  digested  fats  from  the  intestines  until  they  enter  the  blood. 


J 
J. 
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3  Why  is  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  clean-cut  wound  much  greater  than  from  one  having 

a  rough,  lacerated  surface? 

4  How  does  alcohol  affect  the  working  of  the  heart?    What  is  meant  by  "  fatty  degen- 

eration "  of  the  heart?  • 

5  What  arrangement  is  proTid/ed  to  keep  the  large  Talvea  between  the  auricles  and  Ten- 

tricles  closed  during  the  contraction  of  the  Tontricles? 
^  What  is  the  direction  of  the  nervous  Impulse  a)  in  the  sensory  nerve  fibres;  b)  in  th« 
motor  nerve  fibres? 

7  Name  three  organs  of  the  body  that  are  never  at  rest. 

8  Describe  the  waste  and  renewal  of  the  epidermis. 

9  Why  does  an  injury  to  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  affect  the  opposite  side  of  th» 

body? 
10  Name  in  order  the  parts  of  the  eye  through  which  a  ray  of  light  pasaea  before 
reaching  the  retina. 

CURRENT  TOPICS 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Write  briefly  the  facts  relating  to  the  "  De  Lome  incident." 

2  a)  To  what  harbor  was  our  battleship  Maine  recently  ordered?    b)   Why  was  ths 

Maine  sent  to  this  harbor  by  our  government. 

3  a)  Who  was  in  command  of  this  battleship?    b)  'What  happened  to  this  ship  on  the 

evening  of  February  15?    c)  What  loss  of  life  and  property  was  the  result? 

4  a)  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  our  government  on  this  matter?    b)  What  has  been 

the  attitude  of  the  Spanish  government?    c)  What  appears  to  be  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  relation  to  this  matter? 
h  The  trial  of  M.  Emile  Zola  in  Paris  has  received  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 
a)    For  what  was   he  placed  on  trial?    b)   What  was  the  result  of  the  trial? 
c)  What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  public  on  this  matter? 

6  What  resolution  affecting  the  meetings  of  the  state  legislature  is  now  under  the 

consideration  of  that  body. 

7  Who  was  recently  chosen  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  this  state? 

8  a)  What  member  of  his  cabinet  did  PreFldeut  McKlnley  recently  appoint  associate 

Justice  of  the  United  States  supreme  court?    b)  Whom  did  President  XfcKinley 
appoint  to  the  vacancy  in  his  cabinet  causedby  this  appointment? 

9  a)  What  woman   of  national   reputation   died   recently?    b)   In  what  work  was  she 

actively  engaged  and  in  what  ofOcial  capacity  had  she  served  in  this  work? 
10  Sheriff  Martin  of  Luzerne  county,  Pa.    is  on  trial  for  the  crime  of  murder.    St&te 
briefly  what  the  facts  are  which  led  to  his  indictment  for  this  crime. 

Friday,  March  11,  1898 

First  ora.de 
A.  M. 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Mention  two  articles  of  commerce,  not  agricultural  products,  taken  in  considerable 

quantity  from  North  America  between  1600  and  1700. 

2  Compare  the  French  and  English  colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian 

war  with  respect  to  a)  unity  of  government,  b)  number  of  settlers  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  c)  posaession  of  strategic  points. 

3  By  what  route  dJd  the  settlers  of  Kentucky  reach  the  high  seas  with  their  produce? 

Mention  eome  other  fact  of  importance  concerning  the  settlement  of  that  state. 

4  a)  Why  were  the  military  operations  of  the  English  in  the  revolution  flrst  directed 

against   Massachusetts?    b)    Why   were   the   English   troops   later   concentrated 
about  the  city  of  New  York? 
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i  What  party  was  in  power  from  17S9  to  1801?  Mention  one  of  the  prominent  political 
topics  of  the  time,  and  state  the  attitude  of  the  dominant  party  toward  tnat 
iasne. 

f  What  was  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  along  the  Georgia  and  Florida  border  which 
Andrew  Jackson  was  sent  to  settle  in  1817? 

7  Discuss  the  effect  on  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  of  any  two  of  the  follow- 

ing events:    Lovejoy's  death,  John  Brown's  raid,  the  publication  of  Uncle  Tom'a 
cabin,  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

8  What  effect  did  the  panic  of  18S7  have  upon  the  presidential  election  of  1840? 

f  Locate  Chattanooga  and  state  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  on  the  course  of 

th«  civil  war. 
10  Among  the  leading  American  historians  were  Bancroft,  Motley,  Parkman  and  Pres- 

cott.    Note  the  title  or  the  general  subject  of  a  history  written  by  each  of  these 

men.    Answer  two  only. 

ALGEBRA 
Bach  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  a)  What  is  the  product  of  m  used  as  a  factor  c  times?  b)  What  is  the  per  cent  los* 
on  an  article  bought  for  60  cents  and  sold  for  n  cents?  c)  How  many  tile  n  inches 
long  and  w  Inches  wide  will  be  required  to  cover  a  plot  o  feet  long  and  e  feet 
wide? 

S  Multiply  •>— 2afr-f  fr«+es  by  a«+2a6+ftS-c3. 

8  Find  the  prime  factors  of 

a)  xy—2niy+2mn—nx. 

b)  ot-f  100—56. 

G)  28a6>— 38a&+7a. 

4  a)  Redace  to  the  form  of  a  whole  or  mixed  namber  ^  -r<»w*~5^ 

a-\-in 

b)  SimpUfy  L±^    f   llZ^  -  l^-i^^. 
*^    ''  l-a«         l  +  a2  I  — a* 

5  a)  What  is  the  reciprocal  of  a  number  7     Express  the  reciprocal  of  —  in  Its  simplest  form. 

6 

b)  State  an  axiom  which  jastifies  the  traiiflpoeition  of  ateim  from  one  member  of  an 
eqaatien  to  the  other. 

fa;    •_-??_  5i±i  +!•=  Ji.    Solve.    mJ^'I^I^^M     So.ved  by  i^ubHlitulion. 

7  A  farmer  puts  his  sheep  in  four  pens;  in  the  first  he  places  4  less  than  one-third;  In 

the  second  2  more  than  one-fourth;  in  the  third  8  more  than  one-fifth;  and  In 
the  fourth  pen  he  puts  25  sheep.    How  many  sheep  has  he? 

8  An  army  corps  of  12,850  men  was  formed  into  two  squares,  one  of  which  had  t«n 

men  on  a  side  more  than  the  other.    How  many  men  were  there  in  each  square? 

9  Find  the  >qusre  roet  of  81  —  18m  +  w«  +  ISu  —  2win  +  n^. 

10  Simply  (a)  "\/2lo«*<c«**-    .6)    VY-     («)  V'"75'+  \/l27        id)    ExpresH    without   npfiraliv* 

exponeDts  ..— — 
a-«  6« 

BOOKKEEPING 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Define  a)  solvency;  b)  balance;  c)  liability. 

2  Rule  forms  of  a)  day  book,  b)  ledger,  and  in  each  column  write  the  use  for  which 

it  is  designed. 

3  Which  of  the  three  principal  books  in  single  entry  bookkeeping  are  books  of  ♦*  orisi- 

nal  entry  "? 

4  In  single  entry,  all  original  entries  of  transactions  on  account  should  be  made  where? 

All  traneactlons  in  which  cash  Is  cither  paid  or  received  on  account  should  hm 
entered  where? 
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6-7  Intepret,  1.  e.  give  the  meaning  of,  each  of  the  following  entries  (hooka  of  S.  K. 
Newton),  and  name  the  hook  in  which  it  is  found,  and  also  all  other  hooka 
where  it  should  appear  in  some  form: 

a)  Bliaa  Remington  Dr. 

To  mdse.  flOO  00 

b)  Cash  Cr. 

Account  of  Henry  Wood  75  50 

c)  Robert  Harrington  Cr. 

B7  60  bbl.  flour  at  |6.60  270  00 

Dr. 

d)  To  cash  190  00 

e)  Cash  Dr. 

Note  of  Harold  Briggs  85  00 
Interest  3  66 

Dr.  Elbert  Swift  Cr. 

f)  To  feed  $110  g)  By  check  60  00 

h)    "    note  60  00 

Memoranda— George  Richard  bought  of  A.  W.  Campbell  ft  Co.,  for  cash,  61 
yards  of  brussels  carpet  at  |.90  per  yard,  16  yards  of  stair  carpet  el  66  cents  par 
yard.  4  pairs  lace  curtains  at  |3.75  per  pair,  and  3  pairs  window  shades  at  11.60 
per  pair. 

8  Make  an  itemized  bill  of  the  foregoing,  and  receipt  the  same  for  Campbell  ft  Co. 

9  Write  a)  a  Joint  and  several  promissory  note  for  |100,  negotiable,  and  payable  in  30 

days  after  date  at  the  first  national  bank  of  Utica,  N.  Y.;  b)  an  indoraamenl 
transferring  the  note  to  Victor  Williams. 
10  The  following  facts  are  gathered  from  the  books  of  Loren  O.  Thomas:  Investment 
13000;  ledger  balances— John  Schenck,  Dr.  f375.  R.  E.  Bliss,  Dr.  $85,  John  Ebbitt, 
Cr.  1115;  cash  on  hand|213;  bills  payable,  |618;  bills  receivable,  |295;  merchandlae 
per  inventory,  $2160.  Make  a  statement  showing  a)  resources  and  liabilities, 
b)  gain  or  loss  and  c)  present  worth. 

ORTHOGRAPHY 
Bach  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  anchor  26  Jeopardy 

2  arranging  27  Jaundice 

3  bachelor  28  Jungle 

4  brigand  29  kindred 

5  cosmopolitan  30  chorister 

6  coercion  31  clammy 

7  changeable  32  lucid 

8  distribute  33  larynx 

9  declension  34  medium 

10  deceive  35  Mediterranean 

11  decalogue  36  miscellaneous 

12  emitted  37  onerous 

13  elegance  38  honorable 

14  effervesce  39  prevaricate 

15  firth  40  ponderous 

16  feasible  41  queries 

17  phosphorus  42  quadrangle 

18  gracious  43  recipient 

19  granary  44  ruminant 

20  gluttony  45  sequestered 

21  horticulture  46  simulate 

22  humidity  47  tangible 

23  Havana  48  traducing 

24  integral  49  ubiquitous  i 
2B  illusion  50  wrongful 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 
Each  of  the  foliowiog  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  The  constitution  declares  that  no  state  shall  enter  Into  any  agreement  or  compact 

with  a  foreign  power.    Give  a  reason  for  this  restriction. 
t  State  the  difference  between  United  States  senators  and  representatives  as  to  a)  con- 

■tltutlonal  quallflcEtlons;  b)  term  of  office;  c)  mode  of  election. 

5  a)  Where  is  the  chief  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  vested;  b)  the  legislativ* 

power;  c)  the  chief  executive  power? 

4  Name  two  rights  which  are  denied  to  aliens  residing  in  this  state. 

6  Distinguish  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

f  State  a)  the  chief  duty,  and  b)  the  term  of  office  of  the  controller  of  this  state. 

7  Who  are  qualified  to  vote  upon  amendments  to  the  state  constitution? 

8  a)  What  is  the  term  of  office  of  the  governor  of  New  York;  b)  what  is  his  salary; 

c)  what  authority  Axes  his  salary? 

9  What  remedy  has  a  person  whose  property  is  affected  in  case  the  government  exer- 

cises its  right  of  eminent  domain? 
10  Mention  three  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  United  States  courts  have  Jurisdiction. 

SCHOOL  LAW 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  What  pupils  must  according  to  law  be  provided  with  suitable  text-books  from  wtiic^ 
to  study  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics? 

5  If  a  schoolhouse  is  condemned  by  a  school  commissioner,  what  is  the  duty  of  tha 

trustee  or  trustees  in  case  the  district  does  not  vote  a  tax  for  a  new  building 
within  thirty  days  after  the  holding  of  the  first  meeting? 

5  What  reasons  only  are  sufficient  to  Justify  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  during  his  term 

of  employment? 
4  Instead  of  maintaining  a  school,  what  other  course  is  open  to  the  electors  cf  a  school 

district? 
'6  The  law  fixes  the  number  of  weeks  for  which  a  common  school  must  be  in  session 
in  one  year  as  32.    a)  How  great  a  deficiency  may  be  allowed  in  this  time?    b> 
For  what  purpose  may  this  deficiency  be  allowed? 

6  In  what  case  only  are  the  official  acts  of  two  of  thn^  trustees  binding  on  the  district? 

7  Who  has  the  power  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  school  of 

any  district? 

8  If  a  person  holding  one  district  office  is  elected  to  and  accepts  another  district  office, 

what  docs  the  law  say  shall  result? 

9  At  least  what  subjects  must  be  taught  in  a  school  that  it  may  meet  the  requirements 

established  by  the  compulsory  education  law? 
10  In  what  case  may  a  truant  officer  arrest  a  child? 

PHYSICS 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Define  a)  weight;  b)  capillary  attraction. 

2  When  a  mercury  barometer  stands  at  29  inches,  what  is  the  height  of  a  water  barom- 

eter in  the  same  place,  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  being  13  6? 

3  A  small  coin  and  a  feather  are  dropped  through  a  long  tube  a)  at  first  containing 

air   and  ^then   b)    when   the   air   has   been   exhausted.    What   difference  will  be 
noticed?    Explain  the  reason  for  the  difference. 

4  The  smaller  piston  of  a  hydraulic  press  has  an   area   of  one   inch   and  the  larger 

piston,  100  inches:  if  a  pressure  of  25  pounds  be  exerted  on  the  smaller  piston 

what  will  be  the  upward  pressure  on  the  larger  piston? 
6  a)  What  is  centrifugal  force?    b)  To  what  property  of  matter  is  it  due?    c)  Give  an 

example. 
6  By  words  or  by  drawing  indicate  the  essential  parts  of  a  steam  engine. 
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7  Olve  an  illustration  of  the  production  of  heat  by  a)  friction;  b)  compression;  c> 

chemical  action.  • 

8  What  is  the  commonly  accepted  theory  a)  of  sound;  b)  of  light? 

9  What  would  be  the  effect  of  substituting  a  copper  wire  for  the  bamboo  splinter  in  an 

incandescent  electric  light? 
10  a)  What  is  meant  by  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection?    b)  How  do  these  anglea 
compare  in  size?  • 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  ECONOMY 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Select  one  of  the  following  subjects  and  make  out  a  topical  outline  suitable  for  a 

review  lesson:  the  territorial  growth  of  the  United  States;  the  history  of  tha 
Mississippi  river;  the  political  parties  of  the  United  States. 

2  State  one  of  the  principal  advantages  and  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  concert  exer- 

cises  in  the  reading  class. 

3  Does  the  exact  articulation  of  consonant  or  of  vowel  sounds  contribute  more  to  the 

clear  enunciation  of  words?    Illustrate  the  answer  given. 

4  What  is  the  starting  point  in  the  analytical  treatment  of  the  subject  of  geography? 

At  what  stage  of  the  work  should  analytical  work  be  begun? 

5  What  is  the  dieciplinary  value  of  exercises  in  rapid  computation? 

6  Why  is  the  teaching  of  the  art  of  language  more  important  in  elementary  grades  than 

the  teaching  of  the  science  of  language? 

7  What  is  the  ideal  of  good  order  in  the  schoolroom? 

8  Are  manners  and  morals  as  a  rule  best  taught  directly  or  indirectly?    Give  reason 

for  your  answer. 

9  Discuss  the  following  statement      "  There  are  few  circumstances  when  it  is  neces- 

sary or  wise  to  request  a  pupil  to  give  information  that  inculpates  another." 
White. 
10  Premising  that  each  child  should  have  300  cubic  feet  of  air,  give  the  dimensions  of  a 
schoolroom  which  will  accommodate  20  pupils  and  be  both  adequate  and  well 
proportioned. 

Thursday,  August  12,  1897 

Second  and  third  ORiiDBs 

A.  M. 

DRAWING 

Note— Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it    Use  compasses 
for  drawing  circles.    Take  measurements  from  ruler. 
The  measure  of  all  work  shall  be  at  least  one  inch. 

1  a)  Beginning  with  green,  name  in  order  the  remaining  colors  found  in  the  chart  of 

18  colors,    b)  What  color  harmony  is  found  in  a  pansy  having  upper  petals  violet 
blue  and  the  lower  three  petals  yellow? 

2  Describe  two  concentric  circles,  dimensions  1"  and  1%",  and  shade  to  represent  the 

inside  receding  surface  of  a  funnel. 

3  Copy  outline,  and  modify  and  shade  to  represent  three  flower-pots. 
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4  Indicate  by  dotted  Ilnei  how  to  determine  the  perspective  vertical  diameter  of 
sphere,  placed  to  touch  the  center  point  of  the  left  side  of  the  cube  given. 


6  Defln«  a)  curvilinear  plane  figure;  b)  rectangular  plane  figure. 

C  Draw  three  tangent  circlet,  each  diameter  %  inch,  and  add  such  lines  as  maj  ba 
necessary  to  sketch  three  teacups  with  tops  outward,  and  hanging  in  a  row. 


7  Make  a  working  drawing  of  object  Indicated  in  sketch. 


8  Sketch  in  perspective  the  object  of  which  the  surface  covering  is  here  given. 
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I  Give  the  rule  eoTernlDg  Cba  poaLtlon  In  perapcctlve  Of  Tcrtlcal  ■nd  borliODtel  Udu  to 

be  repreeeuted  iD  a  drawing. 
ID  Copr  aketch. 
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CIVIL  OOVBRNMENT 
Eacb  ol  tbe  lollowlnK  queaClaaa  hai  10  credlta  aailiiied  to  It, 
I  MeDtlOD  tbree  Important  powera  ot  the  (OTeraor  of  Ibla  itate. 
1  What  1>  the  Dccaalon  for  a  written  conititutlOD ! 
]  Nams  four  leading  dspartmenta  common  to  citr  SoTemmeati. 

4  Some  ot  tbe  work  ot  the  leslelature  Id  thU  atate  la  doae  br  commltteea.    What  la  the 

purpaae  ot  tbla* 
G  aj  What  la  a  vrlt  of  habeaa  corpua?    b)  What  doea  tbe  aatlooal  conaUtntlon  lUclara 

In  retard  to  Ihla  writ? 
(  a)  What  ta  meast  bj  an  acceaaorjr  to  a  crime!    b)  la  general  hair  la  an  accaaaorr  to 

a  crime  puolibedT 
7  a)  Who  are  eatltlad  to  take  part  Id  the  orseuiiatlon  ot  tbe  aenate  aod  aaaemblrT 

b)  How  la  the  valldltr  of  tbe  election  ot  membera  of  tha  leilalature  decided! 

5  State  Ove  reatrlctlODi  placed  upon  congreaa  b7  the  couetltutloo. 

3  a)  State  the  conatltutlonal  qualincaUotia  of  members  ot  tbe  aenate  ot  tbe  United 

Statea.   b)  What  ■■  their  salarT! 
10  a)  What  la  a  capital  otteuce!    b)  SUle  two  rlgbta  which  the  ccnatltullon  guaranteea 
to  accuaed  peraone. 

SCHOOL  LAW 
Each  at  the  following  queatlona  baa  ID  credlta  asalgoed  to  It. 

1  What  la  tbe  term  of  once  ot  tbe  Slate  Superintendent  ot  Public  InatructloDT 

2  What  RUtborltT  fliea  tbe  methode  of  dlaclpllne  In  common  acboola! 

3  Under  what  condltloni  la  a  common   icbool  dlatrlct  entitled  to  efaare  In  the  atate 

library  money? 

4  What  officer  i>  required  by  law  lo  provide  a  Janitor  tor  the  acbool  premlaeiT 

G  Who  BiM  the  amount  of  the  collector's  bond,  and  with  what  officer  la  the  bond  Died! 
«  Deacrlba  the  manner  ot  balloting  for  scboal  dlalrlct  oOlcera. 

7  How  may  vacanclea  In  tbe  office  of  coUector  or  clerk  be  tilled! 

8  What  are  the  provisions  ot  ilte  compulsory  education  law  tor  tbe  attendance  ot  puplli 

between  the  agea  ot  14  and  IS! 
B  At  what  election  and  for  how  long  a 
10  In  common  acbool  dietrlcti  which  be 
tbe  district  money! 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 
Each  ot  the  tollowlog  queBllons  has  ID  crsdlta  asalgned  to  It. 
1  What  special   act  of  discovery  or  conquest  waa  achieved  by  each  ot  tbe  following: 
Fliarro.  Meopndoi.  Corlei,  Balboa.    Answer  three  only. 
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8  The  governors  of  New  York  may  be  claeslfled  as  Dutch,   English  and  American. 
Mention  a  governor  of  each  class.    (Governors  since  1S60  not  to  be  considered.) 

5  What  was  the  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  war? 

4  Name  a)   three  leading  English  generals  and  b)   three  American  generals  (besides 
Washington)  of  the  revolution. 

6  What  was  notable  about  the  inauguration  of  Jefferson  as  to  a)  the  city  in  which 

it  took  place,  b)  the  character  of  the  ceremonies? 

6  Give  a  short  account  of  Scott's  Invasion  of  Mexico,  noting  a)  the  point  of  entrance, 

b)  the  general  direction  of  march,  c)  his  objective  point,  d)  the  result  of  th» 
expedition  on  the  course  of  the  war. 

7  Of  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  admitted  to  the  union  previous  to  the  civil 

war,  name  a)  two  slave  states,  b)  two  free  states,    c)   Name  a  territory,  the 
admission  of  which  with  or  without  slavery  was  still  pending. 

8  a)  What  was  one  of  the  leading  principles  or  legislative  acts  of  the  whig  party? 

b)  Mention  a  president  or  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  that  party. 

9  a)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  drafting  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  war. 

b)  At  what  period  in  the  civil  war  was  the  draft  resorted  to? 
10  Classify  as  statesman,  inventor,  or  man  of  letters,  each  of  the  following:    Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Thomas  Edison,  William  M.  Evarts,   Edgar  A.   Poe,  Charles 
Sumner. 

CURRENT  TOPICS 

Of  the  following  questions,  the  candidates  will  answer  eight,  to  each  of  which  12V^ 
credits  are  assigned. 

1  a)  State  briefly  the  conditions  of  the  peace  treaty  agreed  upon  between  Greece  and 

Turkey,      b)  What  influence  led  Turkey  to  agree  to  this  treaty? 

2  a)  In  what  part  of  this  country  has  business  recently  been  disturbed  by  a  great  labor 

strike?    b)  What  laborers  are  affected,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  strike? 

3  a)  What  state  officer  will  be  elected  at  the  general  election  of  this  state  in  Novem- 

ber next?    b)  What  state  officer  will  be  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  this  state 
at  its  next  regular  session? 

4  In  what  country  have  recent  discoveries  of  gold  in  rich  deposits  been  reported?    b> 

State  briefly  the  reports  relating  to  these  discoveries. 
6  a)  What  island  has  it  been  proposed  to  annex  to  this  country?    b)  What  country  haa 
objected  to  such  annexation? 

6  What  condition  of  affairs  in  India  is  receiving  the  attention  of  civilized  nations? 

7  a)  What   United  States   senator   recently    died,    and   what   state    did   he   represent. 

b)  State  briefly  the  prominent  public  positions  in  which  he  served. 

8  Describe  briefly  the  feat  recently  undertaken  by  professor  Andr6e. 

9  What  question  of  dispute  have  this  country  and  Great  Britain  agreed  to  refer  to  & 

commission  for  consideration? 
10  Name  two  members  of  the  United  States  congress  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
debate  in  favor  of  the  tariff  bill  recently  passed,  and  two  who  took  part  in  the^ 
debate  in  opposition  to  such  bill. 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  ECONOMY 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Explain  a  method  of  teaching  devision  of  fractions. 

2  The  number  of  decimal  places  in  a  product  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  decimal  places. 

in  the  factors.    Describe  a  method  of  teaching  this  fact. 

3  "  If  three-fifths  of  a  yard  of  cloth  cost  21  cents,  what  is  the  price  per  yard?"    Give 

a  method  of  teaching  the  analysis  of  the  above  example. 

4  State  two  special  objects  to  be  attained  in  teaching  mental  arithmetic. 

5  Distinguish  between  the  synthetic  and  analytic  methods  of  teaching  geography. 

6  a)  What  should  be  tho  average  temperature  of  the  schoolroom?    b)  About  how  many' 

cubic  feet  of  air  space  should  there  be  to  each  pupil? 
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7  Am  toon  as  pupils  have  mastered  the  rudiments  of  reading,  what  Is  the  chief  pur- 

pose of  teaching  reading? 

8  Name  three  books  of  general  literature  suitable  for  reading  to  pupils  of  primary 

grade. 

9  Name  two  methods  commonly  employed  in  teaching  beginners  to  read,  and  state  the 

special  advantages  of  each. 

10  a)  Illustrate  by  a  single  sentence  the  need  of  pronouns,  both  personal  and  relative, 
b)  In  what  order  should  the  following  parts  of  speech  be  taught:  preposition, 
pronoun,  participle,  noun,  verb. 

Friday,  August  13,  1897 

SXCOND  AND  THIRD  ORADB8 
A.  M. 

ARITHMETIC 
E2ach  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Write  the  ssnnbols  of  a)  ratio;  b)  per  cent;  c)  evolution;  d)  involution;  e)  decimal*. 

2  Reduce  17  gal.  2  qt.,  liquid  measure,  to  fraction  of  a  barrel. 

3  A  cycling  party  rode  76%  miles  at  the  average  rate  of  10^  miles  per  hour.    If  they 

started  at  9.55  a.  m.,  at  what  hour  did  they  complete  the  trip? 

4  The  entire  number  of  horsepower  of  machinery  driven  by  steam  or  water,  in  th» 

state  of  New  York,  Is  estimated  at  4.50,000,  and  the  horsepower  to  be  generated 
by  the  works  under  construction  at  Niagara  Falls  is  estimated  at  500,000.  What 
per  cent  will  these  works  add  to  the  present  power? 

5  The  proceeds  of  a  three  months  note  discounted  at  bank  in  this  state  the  day  it  was 

made,  at  6%  per  annum,  were  1177.30.    Find  the  face  of  the  note. 

6  Find  the  cost  of  40  shares  of  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  stock  at  7%,  brokerage  %%, 

(  16%  :  5     I 

7  Reduce  the  couplet  <  1.75  :  9%  V  to  a  simple  couplet  in  Its  lowest  terms. 

(     52  :  3.2  ) 

8  If  a  grain  of  gold  Is  beaten  out  into  64  square  inches  of  leaf,  what  weight  of  gold 

will  be  required  to  cover  a  cube  1%  feet  on  each  ed^e? 

9  Separate  the  number  6,766.201  into  four  equal  factors. 

10  Find  the  present  worth  of  a  debt  of  $301.60  due  8  mo.  21  da.  hence,  money  being 
worth  6%  per  annum. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Bach  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  It. 

1  What  causes  determine  the  width  of  the  Torrid  zone? 

2  Compare  the  climate  of  southern  Alaska  with  that  of  Labrador.    Give  reasons  for  the 

answer. 

3  Egypt  is  almost  rainless,  yet  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  it  is  one  of  the  most  produc- 

tive districts  in  the  world.    Explain. 

4  In  what  country  and  on  or  near  what  water  is  each  of  the  following  cities:    a) 

Vienna;  b)  Athene;  c)  Madras;  d)  Montevideo. 
6  Locate  the  following  and  state  for  what  each  is  noted:    a)  Mt  Etna;  b)  the  sea  of 
Galilee;  c)  Richmond. 

6  What  river  on  the  boundary  between  a)  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey;  b)  Vermont 

and  New  Hampshire;  c)  Europe  and  Asia;  d)  the  United  States  and  Mexico? 

7  Mention  an  important  possession  of  Holland  in  a)   the  West  Indies;   b)   the   E>ast 

Indies. 

8  Describe  (giving  source,  course  and  the  body  of  water  to  which  it  i«  tributary)  the 

Mohawk  river,  and  mention  an  important  historical  event  associated  with  it. 

9  Mention  a  natural  cause  that  has  contributed  to  the  growth  of  each  of  the  follow- 

ing cities:    a)  Baltimore;  b)  San  Francisco;  c)  Rochester;  d)  Syracuse. 
10  Mention  an  important  export  of  a)  the  Bermuda  islands;  b)  Trinidad;  c)  Jamaica. 
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1  synopBlB 

2  surprlBlng 

5  attained 
4  drama 

6  lUUn 

6  picturesque 

7  truly 

8  proceaa 

9  inherent 

10  divlBible 

11  attraction 

12  delightful 

13  Delaware 

14  precede 
16  crowded 

16  superior 

17  statuary 

18  criticise 

19  cruiser 

20  turkeys 

21  concurrent 

22  approval 

23  Journal 

24  proceeded 

25  wilfully 


ORTHOGRAPHY 
Bach  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  assigned  to  it. 

26  steamer 

27  vicinity 

28  decorum 

29  senate 

30  trophy 

31  emphatic 

32  courteous 

33  inaugural 

34  technical 

35  surgeon 

36  usefulness 

37  freezing 

38  incident 

39  texts 

40  maternal 

41  filial 

42  ramble 

43  transient 

44  avowal 

45  suicide 

46  laths 

47  sexton 

48  seizure 

49  graphic 

50  judgment 


P.  M. 

GRAMMAR 

1  Every  productive  occupation  which  adds  anything  to  the  capital  of  man- 

2  kind,  if  followed  assiduously  with  a  desire  to  understand  everything  con- 

3  nected  with  it,  is  an  ascending  stair,  whose  summit  is  nowhere,  and  from 

4  the    ascending    steps    of    which    the    horizon    of    knowledge    perpetually 

6  enlarges. 

JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDB 

The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended 
that  candidates  observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses  include  a)  subject  clauses; 
b)  objective  clauses;  c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

3  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In 
like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adver- 
bial, etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

5  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun  ot>serve  the  following  order:  class,  person,  number, 
gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agree- 
ment with  its  antecedent. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  glva  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  transitive  and  intransitive.  A  transitive 
verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  passive  voice. 

8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  principal  parts,  regular  or  Irregu- 
lar, transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the 
special  use  of  an  Infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Classify  according  to  note  1  the  following  clauses:    a)  occupation  Is  stair  (lines  1-8); 
b)  which  adds  (line  1);  c)  If  followed  (line  2). 
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2  01  re  a)  four  modifiers  of  stair  (line  3) ;  b)  two  modifiers  of  enlarges  (line  5). 

5  Select  a)  a  participle;  b)  an  Infinitive;  and  state  what  each  modifies. 

4  Oive  syntax  of  a)  occupation  (line  1) ;  b)  stair  (line  3) ;  c)  horizon  (line  4). 

6  Parse  which  (line  4). 

6  Parse  and  (line  8);  ascending  (line  4). 

7  Decline  a)  who,  and  b)  which. 

8  owe  an  example  of  a)  regular;  b)  irregular  comparison  of  adjectives. 

9  Conjugate  the  past  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  sit  in  the  indlcatlTe  mode. 

10  Oive  an  example  of  a  clause  used  as  a)  subject  of  a  finite  Terb;  b)  object  of  a  tran- 
sitive verb. 

COMPOSITION 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1  Summer  schools 

2  The  physical  geography  of  this  county 

3  A  visit  to  the  capltol  at  Albany  (or  to  any  other  public  building) 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to 
three  points: 

1  The  matter,  1.  e.  the  thought  expressed. 

2  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used. 

3  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 

appearance. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYOIENB 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Mention  the  two  classes  of  movable  Joints  represented  at  the  extremities  of  the 

femur. 

2  Compare  a  child  with  an  aged  person  with  reference  to  a)  average  temperature  of 

body;  b)  rapidity  of  pulse;  c)  rate  of  respiration. 

3  What  is  the  function  of  a)  the  cilia  In  the  air  passage  of  the  lungs;  b)  the  villi  in 

the  lining  of  the  intestines. 

4  The  red  corpuscles  are  called  "  carriers."    What  do  they  carry  a)  before  they  pass 

through  the  capillaries  of  the  larger  circulation;  b)  after? 

5  State  how  it  Is  possible  for  the  physician  to  determine  a)  the  strength;  b)  the  rapid- 

ity; and  c)  the  regularity  of  the  heart's  action. 

6  Mention  a  poisonous  substance  excreted  by  a)  the  kidneys;  b)  the  lungs. 

7  Why  is  shallow  breathing  conducive  to  weak  lungs? 

8  Why  should  a  person  in  poor  health  refrain  from  taking  a  cold  bath  when  over- 

heated. 

9  Mention  a)  three  processes  in  the  progress  of  nutrition  performed  by  means  of  invol- 

untary muscles;  b)  ane  by  voluntary  muscles. 
10  Athletes  in  training  are  generally  required  to  refrain   from   the  use  of  alcoholic 

beverages.    Explain. 

READING 

To  be  supplied  by  the  commissioner. 

Friday,  September  24,  1897 

Second  and  third  qradbs 

A.  M. 

DRAWING 

Note — Each  of  the  followlrg  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it    Use  compasses 
for  drawing  circles.    Take  measurements  from  ruler. 
The  measure  of  all  work  shall  be  at  least  one  inch. 

1  a)  In  elementary  color  study,  what  name  is  given  to  the  hue  resulting  from  modify- 
ing yellow  by  green?  b)  Name  a  flower  which  illustrates  1)  dominant  harmony; 
2)  analogous  harmony;  3)  complementary  harmony,  c)  Where  in  nature  may  the 
spectrum  colore  be  found? 
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I  Inwrlb*  A  Miliar*  within  a.  drela  a(  two  lucbes  diameter. 

I  Sketch  ud  sranp  a  iguKra  pllntb,  cone  and  balf  cfllader,  snil  ibidi 

<  Copr  ikctcb  and  modlfr  to  reproMnt  a  conuoon  tin  dlppor. 
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8  PIac«  In  penpeetire  ■  line  tlx  iDcbea  long  p*r>U«l  t 
e<]ua]  dlilauca  od  eacb  sidf  of  the  L.  D.  (be  line 
lDCb«>  trom  G.   L.    Make  the  B.   L.  iIi  Inchei  f 


Iba  B.  L.  and  exIeodlDg  an 

to  be  located  In  the  plan,  Hi 
3m  tha  0.  L.  and  tba  M.  P. 


In  drawing  whf  are  icale  n 
will  all  racedJiiE  bortionto 

py  sketcb,  nrawlog  to  be 
drawing  elabornta.) 


ale  ol  DDe  Incb  to  three  Inchea. 

.aurea  aeceBurrT    b)  In  peripectlre  upon  what  line 

Hig»  or  lines  vanltbT 

e-half  dlmecRlDna  here  given.    (Do  not  maka  tba 


6  It  the  courts  declare  a 

effect  or  such  decli 

C  a)  What  right  does  tbi 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 
9  fallowing  queBtiona  baa  10  credits  aaelgned  to  It. 
Ited  Stalea   Benalors  la  each  Btate  entitled?    b)   How  are  ther 
.  Is  ihrlr  icrm  o(  office? 

;h  a  qualifltd  I'otcr  may  fortell  bla  right  (o  vote, 
he  leglalature  beatde  (he  enacting  o(  lawa. 
duty  ot  the  super!  ate  ad  en  I  ol  public  worka?    b1   How  do«  b* 

1  atalute  to  be  In  whole  or  In  part  unconatUutlonal.  what  Is  tha 

■n  guarantee  (o  lie  citizens  In  regard  to  tree 
Ion  la  placed  upon  Ihla  right; 
membera  ot  Ibe  legislature? 

lew  York  placei  upon  the  leglsla- 


itrlctlooB  which  t 
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9  Give  the  tltlei  of  two  boards  or  commUsions  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  state 

the  principal  duties  of  one  of  them. 
10  What  constitutional  provision  insures  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  United  States 
senate  shall  conrist  of  experienced  members? 

SCHOOL  LAW 
Bach  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Who  has  sole  authority  to  admft  nonresident  pupils  to  the  school? 

2  If  a  person  offering  to  vote  at  school  meeting  is  challenged,  what  course  must  he 

pursue  in  order  that  his  vote  may  be  received? 
8  What  persons  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  school  commissioner  but  are  not  eligible 

to  any  other  elective  office  of  the  state  or  county? 
4  In  all  propositions  arising  at  school  district  meetings  Involving  the  expenditure  of 

money.  In  which  of  two  ways  must  the  vote  be  taken? 
6  State  five  specific  purposes  for  which  a  school  district  meeting  may  vote  a  tax? 

6  What  legal  qualification  must  a  teacher  possess  before  contracting  to  teach,   and 

what  items  must  the  contract  contain? 

7  If  a  teacher  is  absent  from  school  without  the  consent  of  the  trustee,  what  Is  the 

effect  upon  his  contract? 

8  a)  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  school  commissioner,  what  officer  has  the 

power  of  appointment?    b)  For  how  long  a  time  does  the  appointee  hold  the 
office? 

9  If   a   school   commissioner   annuls   a   teacher's   certificate   what   recourse   has   the 

teacher? 
10  Between  what  dates  does  the  compulsory  education  law  require  attendance  at  school? 

P.  M. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  a)  What  is  meant  by  the  north  west  passage  for  which  the  early  explorers  searched? 

b)  Why  was  such  a  passage  so  much  desired? 

2  a)  About  what  time  and  b)  for  what  special  purpose  was  Pennsylvania  settled? 

3  What  disposition  was  made  of  the  French  territory  between  the  Alleghany  mountains 

and  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war? 

4  a)  By  what  route  did  the  main  army  of  the  British  enter  the  state  of  New  York  in 

1776?  b)  By  what  route  did  the  army  of  Burgoyne  enter  the  state  the  following 
year? 
6  Michigan,  the  twenty-sixth  state,  was  admitted  in  1837.  a)  Name  a  state,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  then  in  the  union,  b)  Give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  belonging  to  the  United  States,  but  not  at  that  time 
erected  into  states. 

6  a)  What  political  party  was  opposed  in  the  main  to  ihe  prosecution  of  the  Mexican 

war?    b)  On  what  grounds  was  that  war  opposed? 

7  Five  presidents  of  the  United  States  have  been  residents  of  Virginia;  name  three  of 

them. 

8  a)  What  was  the  direction  of  the  line  of  approach  to  Richmond  in  the  peninsular 

campaign?    b)   From  what  direction  did  General  Grant  plan  to  have  the  forces 
of  General  Sherman  approach  Richmond  In  the  last  campaign  of  the  civil  war? 

9  a)  What  was  one  of  the  leading  principles  or  legislative  acts  of  the  republican  party 

from  1855  to  1870?    b)  Mention  a  president  or  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  that 
party  during  the  time  noted. 
10  Mention  a  public  service  or  important  historic  fact  connected  with  the  life  of  each 
of  the  following  men:     Horace  Greeley,   John  Ericsson.    Stephen  A.   Dooglaa, 
George  B.  McClellan,  John  C.  Calhoun.    Answer  four  only. 
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METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  ECONOMY 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  It. 

1  It  is  claimed  that  teaching  reading  by  the  alphabet  method  secures  better  spelling 

than  by  other  methods.    Give  one  reason  for  and  one  against  this  claim. 

2  Outline  a  topical  lesson  in  geography,  taking  the  St  Lawrence  river  for  a  subject. 

I  In  addition  of  decimals  why  do  you  place  the  decimal  points  in  the  same  vertloal 
line? 

4  Give  three  ways  of  securing  attention,  In  which  you  have  been  successful  in  school. 

5  Show  how  a  change  of  labor,  as  from  study  of  grammar  to  drawing,  often  awakens 

a  new  interest  and  refreshes  the  pupil. 

6  Where  should  the  foul  air  exit  be  placed  in  a  schoolroom?    Give  two  reasons  for 

your  answer. 

7  Give  two  reasons  why  the  teacher  should  control  the  seating  of  pupils  at  school. 

8  Name  three  physical  conditions  necessary  to  proper  study. 

9  In  the  order  of  recitations  which  should  come  first,  spelling  or  grammar?    Give 

reason  for  your  answer. 
10  Outline  briefly  a  method  of  word-analysis. 

CURRENT  TOPICS 
Of  the  following  questions,  the  candidates  will  answer  only  eight,  to  each  of  which 
12H  credits  are  assigned. 

1  What  European  statesman  was  recently  assassinated? 

2  What  great  engineering  work  has  been  begun  on  the  St  Lawrence? 

5  What  state  senator  has  recently  died? 

4  a)  What  state  officer  will  be  voted  for  at  the  general  election  this  fall?    b)  Who  are 
the  candidates  of  each  party? 

6  a)  Who  has  been  nominated  for  mayor  of  New  York?    b)  By  what  organization? 

6  What  pestilence  has  made  its  appearance  In  the  south? 

7  What  is  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  the  coal  miners'  strike? 

8  What  decisions  have  been  recently  called  forth  as  to  rights  of  strikers? 

f  a)  Whet  college  president  was  fMked  to  resign  on  account  of  his  views  on  finance? 

b)  How  has  the  matter  been  settled? 
10  a)  In  what  country  is  there  revolt  against  English  power?    b)  Where  is  the  present 

seat  of  conflict? 

Saturday,  September  25,  1997 
Second  and  third  oradbs 

A.      Urn 

ARITHMETIC 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  In  the  written  number  3.179.61,  the  value  expressed  by  the  three  figures  at  the  right 

is  what  fractional  part  of  the  value  expressed  by  the  three  figures  at  the  left? 

2  Reduce  .17  of  a  sq.  yd.  to  the  fraction  of  a  sq.  rod. 

8  The  time  at  a  certain  place  is  3  hr.  18  min.  slower  than  at  New  York,  and  at  another 

place  is  6  hr.   54  min.   faster  than  -at  New  York.    What  is  the  difference  in 

longitude  between  the  two  places? 
4  A  railroad  train  running  at  the  rate  of  65^  miles  an  hour  travels  how  many  feet 

per  second? 
6  If  water  expands  10%  when  it  turns  to  ice,  what  per  cent  does  ice  contract  when  it 

changes  to  water? 

6  Find  the  amount  of  $130  at  exact  Interest  at  5%  per  annum  from  Aug.  13,  1897,  to 

Jan.  10.  1898. 

7  Successive  trade  discounts  of  33  1-3%.  20%  and  5%  are  equal  to  what  single  discount? 

8  How  much  money  must  be  invested  in  U.  S.  4s  of  1925  at  120  to  produce  an  annual 

income  of  $600  from  the  bonds? 
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9  If  the  bank  discount  M  4%  per  annum,  for  five  months,  on  a  certain  sum  of  monor 
is  $8.40,  what  will  be  the  discount  on  a  sum  2  1-3  times  as  great  for  three  month» 
at  5%?    (Solve  by  proportion.) 
10  Find  the  total  area  of  the  celling  and  walls  of  a  room  18  ft.  9  in.  long.  14  ft  8  in. 
wide,  and  10  ft  6  in.  high. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it 

1  At  what  time  of  the  year  are  the  sun's  rays  most  oblique  at  a)  Washington ;  b)  Mel- 
bourne? 

1  A  ship  is  in  latitude  42**  north  and  longitude  70"  west,  near  what  mainland  is  the 
vessel  ? 

3  a)  At  what  season  of  the  year  does  the  Nile  overflow  its  banks?    b)  Account  for  the 

excess  of  water  that  produces  the  overflow. 

4  Mention  a  great  river  that  flows  across  a)  North  and  South  Dakota;  b)  Venezuela; 

c)  Germany. 
6  Locate  the  foUowiog  cities  and  state  for  what  each   is  noted:     a)    B(altimor3;   b) 
Lyons;  c)  Minneapolis. 

6  The  Mississippi  is  said  to  be  the  most  important  river  in  the  world.    Give  two  rea- 

sons for  this  claim. 

7  To  what   country   do   a)   the  Bahama   islands   belong;    b)    the   Philippines:    c)   the 

Hebrides?    d)  Mention  an  important  product  of  the  Bahamas. 

8  Locate  the  following  and  state  for  what  each  is  noted:   a)  Hecla;  b)  the  Dead  Sea; 

c)  Trenton. 

9  Mention  an  important  educational  institution  in  a)  Poughkeepsie;  b)  Ithaca;  c)  West 

Point;  d)  Schenectady;  e)  Albany. 
10  Mention  important  products  that  would  be  found  in  the  cargo  of  a  ship  loaded  at 
Buenoe  Ayres. 

ORTHOGRAPHY 

Each  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  amidst  26  startling 

2  chasm  27  tactics 

3  defaulter  SS  ancient 

4  credentials  20  rebellious 
6  systematic  30  seditious, 

6  feigned  31  raving 

7  legendary  32  epidomic 

8  Palestine  33  identified 

9  character  34  asylum 

10  foreign  35  coupled 

11  literature  36  cihausted 

12  scientific,  37  construed 

13  habitually  38  moneys 

14  audacious  39  prejudices 

15  relieve  40  interferes 

16  solely  41  bustle 

17  authorize.  42  marvel 

18  peculiai  43  odious 

19  religious  44  stopped 

20  delicacy.  43  repugnance 

21  variance  46  controversy 

22  issue  47  usage 

23  rigor  4S  radical 

24  transient  49  scandal 
26  pruning  50  spared 
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GRAMMAR 

1  For  xnyBelf  I  can  truly  aay  that  the  strongest  and  moat  abiding  Incentive 

2  to  excellence  hj  which  I  waa  ever  animated,  sprang  from  that  took  of  aoUci- 

3  tude  and  hope,  that  heavenly  expreaaion  of  maternal  tendemese*  when, 

4  without  the  utterance  of  «  single  word,  my  mother  has  looked  into  my  face, 

6  and  silently  told  me  that  my  life  was  freighted  with  a  two  fold  being,  for 

6  it  bore  her  destiny  as  well  as  my  own. 

HORACE  MANN 
The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended 
that  candidates  observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses  include  a)  subject  clauses; 
b)  objective  cluuses;  c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

8  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In 
like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adver- 
bial, etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

6  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun  observe  the  following  order:  class,  person,  number,, 
gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agree- 
ment with  its  antecedent. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  transitive  and  intransitive.  A  transitive 
verb  may  be  used  In,  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  principal  parts,  regular  or  irregu- 
lar, transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the 
special  use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it 

1  Classify  according  to  note  1  the  following  clauses:    a)  incentive  sprang  Oines  1  and 

2) ;  b)  mother  has  looked  (line  4) ;  c)  it  bore  (line  6). 

2  Give  five  modifiers  of  incentive  (line  1). 

8  Give  two  modifiers  of  looked  (line  4),  and  three  of  told  (line  6). 
4  Parse  abiding  (line  1). 

6  a)  Give  the  mode  and  tense  of  each  verb  in  the  above  selection.    Which  are  b)  tran- 
sitive; c)  intransitive?    d)  Which  are  used  in  the  passive  voice? 

6  Give  the  syntax  of  the  following:   a)  incentive  (line  1);  b)  expression  (line  8);  c)  own 

(line  6). 

7  What  part  of  speech  is  each  of  the  following:  a)  for  (line  1);  b)  that  (lino  1);  c)  most 

(line  1);  d)  that  (line  2);  e)  for  (line  5). 

8  Define  a)  a  common  noun ;  b)  an  abstract  noun.    Give  an  example  of  each. 

9  Illustrate  the  use  of  an  adjective  a)  in  the  comparative  degree;  b)  in  the  superlative 

degree. 
10  Write  a  sentence  whose  subject  is  a)  an  infinitive;  b)  a  clause. 

COMPOSITION 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1  The  long  vacation 

2  Should  teachers  be  pensioned? 
8  The  county  fair 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  te 
three  points: 

1  The  matter,  i.  e.  the  thought  expressed. 
8  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used. 
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3  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 
appearance. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  What  classes  of  Joints  are  represented  at  the  extremetles  of  the  humerus? 

2  What  is  the  function  of  a)  the  papillae;  b)  the  auditory  nerve;  c)  the  crystalline 

lens? 

3  a)  What  provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  the  dermis?    b)  What  special  pro- 

vision does  nature  make  for  the  protection  of  parts  of  the  dermis  subject  to 
unusual  pressure  or  friction? 

4  Why  does  the  blood  possess  more   vitalizing  properties  after  passing  through  the 

capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  circulation? 
6  State  approximately  a)  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body;  b)  the  normal  pulse  of 
an  adult  per  minute. 

6  Why  may  the  cold  bath,  which  is  beneficial  to  one  person,  be  harmful  to  another? 

7  What  organs  lire  affected  chiefly  by  a)  bronchitis;  b)  pleurisy;  c)  appendicitis? 

8  a)  Locate  the  stomach;  b)  state  its  function. 

9  What  is  the  use  of  a)  the  lachrymal  fluid ;  b)  the  synovial  fluid ;  c)  perspiration  ? 
10  What  effect  does  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  produce  upon  the  nervous  system. 

READING 
To  be  conducted  by  examiner. 

Thursday,  January  13,  1898 

SSGOND  AND  THIRD  ORADB8 

A.  la. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  a)  Distinguish  between  a  representative  government  and  a  pure  democracy,    b)  Why 

is  the  latter  impossible  in  the  United  States? 

2  When  is  a  state  entitled  to  but  one  representative  in  congress. 

3  The  constitution  declares  that  congress  shall  pass  no  ex  post  facto  law.    Justify  this 

limitation  of  power. 

4  a)  Who  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  house  of  representatives?    b)  How  is  he  chosen? 

c)  What  special  power  does  he  have  in  shaping  legislation? 
6  The  constitution  declares  that  all  bills  for  revenue  must  originate  in  the  house  of 
representatives.    What  is  the  object  of  this  provision? 

6  a)  To  how  many  delegates  in  congress  Is  each  territory  entitled?    b)  Compare  the 

rights  of  territorial  delegates  and  membors  from  the  states. 

7  In  case  the  electoral  college  fails  to  elect,  a)  how  is  the  president  chosen?    b)  The 

vice-president? 

8  To  how  many  representatives  in  the  electoral   college  is  the  state  of  New  York 

entitled?    b)  What  is  meant  by  electors  at  large? 

9  Name  a  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  a  town  a)  executive  in  nature,  b)  legislative. 

10  a)  What  is  meant  by  giving  bonds?    b)   Name  three  town  officers  required  to  give 
bonds. 

SCHOOL  LAW 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  a)  Name  Ave  officers  of  a  common  school  district,    b)  In  whom  is  the  legislative 

power  of  a  common  school  district  vested? 

2  State  three  duties  of  a  school  trustee. 
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3  a)  What  officer  of  ta  common  school  district  is  entitled  to  pay?    b)  How  la  he  com- 

pensated? 

4  a)  What  is  the  amount  of  a  district  quota?    b)  What  is  the  bafiis  of  its  distribution? 

5  Name  three  necessary  qualifications  of  every  voter  at  a  school  meeting. 

6  What  Is  a)  the  longest  and  b)  the  shortest  time  for  which  a  trustee  may  engage  a 

teacher,  except  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term? 

7  How  may  the  time  for  which  a  teacher  may  be  engaged  be  limited  by  his  certificate? 

8  State  a  duty  of  the  teacher  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  educa- 

tion law  as  required  a)  by  statute,  b)  by  regulation  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

9  What  is  the  process,  as  prescribed  by  law,  for  calling  a  special  school  meeting  in  a 

common  school  district? 
10  State  two  ways  In  which  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  school  trustee  may  be  filled. 

DRAWING 

Note— Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it.    Use  compasses 
for  drawing  circles.    Take  measurements  from  ruler. 
The  measure  of  all  work  shall  be  at  least  one  inch. 

1  a)  Name  the  color  complementary  to  yellow,    b)  During  what  part  of  the  school  year 

may  color  be  most  successfully  taught  from  nature? 

2  Draw  a  horizontal  line  two  inches  long,  and  upon  it  construct  an  angle  equal  ta 

the  angle  here  given.    Leave  full  process  upon  the  paper. 


3  Trace  diagram  and  draw  to  represent  the  appearance  of  the  cube  if  same  were 
moved  two  inches  to  the  right. 


^ 


--% 


4  In  perspective  drawing  what  does  the  measuring  point  represent,   and  what  office 

does  it  fill?  • 

6  Sketch  to  represent  a  cylinder,  cone  and  cube  grouped,   and  finish  with  suggestive 

shading. 
<  Explain  what  is  understood  by  "  picture  plane." 
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I  R«>d  tlw  KorklDC  dmwlDK  clfea  >Dd  aketch  to  repreuot  the  object  deacTlbed. 


8  Drnr  In  mum  >)  to  repraiant  a  wblte  pltcber  agi^net  ■  tiTty  backsround,  aod  b)  A 

Srer  pICcber  >B*tn>t  a  vblte  backsrouad. 
t  Trace  tba  ihstcb  and  Bnd  tbe  ere  tevel  and  center  ol  vision. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  It. 

1  Give  «  short  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island. 

2  Mention  an  Important  operation  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  between  the  defeat 

of  Braddock  and  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  note  Its  effect  upon  the  course  of  the 
struggle. 

41  Trace  the  general  course  of  the  army  of  Washington  from  the  battle  of  Long  Island 
to  the  first  of  the  following  year. 

4  Were  the  Americans  In  the  main  successful  or  unsuccessful  In  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  year  preceding  the  declaration  of  Independence?  State  facts  In  sup- 
port of  the  answer. 

6  «)  Who  became  president  during  the  first  year  of  the  present  century;  and  b)  what 

change  In  the  supremacy  of  political  parties  accompanied  the  change  In  presi- 
dency? 
4  Name  two  leading  statesmen  who  labored  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

7  Mention  an  Important  Invention  or  practical  application  of  machinery  in  each  of  the 

following  periods:    a)  1790-1810,  b)  1830-1850.  c)  1860-1880. 

8  Of  the  period  between  1790  and  I860  name  a)  a  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 

b)  a  secretary  of  the  treasury,  c)  a  president  from  the  state  of  New  York. 

9  What  was  the  order  of  the  following  events  of  the  civil  war:    the  opening  of  the 

Mississippi  river,  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg? 
10  Mention  one  of  the  leading  events  of  a)  Grant's  administration;  b)  Hayes's  adminis- 
tration. 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  ECONOMY 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it 

1  Should  pupils  be  taught,  in  the  division  of  fractions,  to  reduce  the  fractions  to  a 

common  denominator?    Give  ^  reason  for  the  answer. 

2  There  are  how  many  possible  combinations,   by  twos,  of  the  first  nine  numbers? 

Why  should  these  combinations  be  systematically  taught? 
■S  Note  a  common  misspelling  of  a  word,  which  may  be  avoided  by  the  observance  of  a 
rule  of  orthography.    State  the  rule  applying. 

4  What  is  an  advantage  of  the  muscular  movement  in  writing? 

5  To  what  extent  should  the  correction  of  false  syntax  be  used  In  teaching  grammar? 

Give  a  reason  for  the  answer. 
■6  Why  are  the  four  parts  of  a  verb  as  usually  given  called  the  principal  parts;  and 
why  should  they  be  carefully  taught? 

7  Mention  two  ways  of  placing  emphasis  upon  a  word  in  reading  other  than  by  force, 

or  stress,  of  voice. 

8  Give  briefly  a  system  of  marking  the  daily  attendance  in  the  register  to  confrom  with 

the  requirements  of  the  compulsory  education  law.  (Tho  plan  suggested  in  the 
register  may  be  given.) 

9  Give  an  illustration  of  a  natural  punishment,  1.  e.  one  that  naturally  grows  out  of 

the  offence. 
10  What  are  the  limits  in  degrees  Fahrenheit  of  the  proper  temperature  of  a  school- 
room? 

CURRENT  TOPICS 

Of  the  following  questions,  the  candidates  will  answer  eight,   to  each  of  which  12V& 
credits  are  assigned. 
I  a)  Who  was  chosen  chief  Judge  of  court  of  appeals  of  this  state  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion in  November  last,    b)   By  what  party  was  he  nominated?    c)  What  office 
had  he  held  for  several  years? 
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2  Give  a  brief  synopsis  of  two  important  subjects  discussed  by  Goyernor  Black  in  hit 

recent  annual  mesaage  to  the  state  legislature. 

3  Give  a  brief  synopsis  of  two  important  subjects  discussed  by  President  McKinley  in 

his  annual  message  to  congress  at  its  opening  in  December  last. 

4  a)  What  educator  prominently  identified  with  the  educational  work  of  this  state  for 

many  years  died  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  school  year?    b)  Writa 
briefly  of  his  work  and  reputation  as  an  educator. 

5  What  change  has  been  made  by  Spain  in  the  command  of  her  forces  in  Cuba? 

6  a)  Who  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  assembly?    b)  What  party  does  he  represent?    c) 

Where  does  he  reside? 

7  a)  What  editor  of  national  reputation  died  recently?    b)  What  paper  did  he  edit? 

8  a)  What  nation  has  recently  seized  a  port  in  China?    b)  What  action  has  this  led  to 

on  the  part  of  other  nations? 

9  a)  How  many  cities  were  there  in  this  state  at  the  time  of  the  last  uniform  examina- 

tion?   b)  How  many  are  there  now? 
10  a)  In  what  European  country  have  dissensions  in  the  legislative  body  led  to  riot? 

b)  What  was  the  principal  subject  of  contention? 

Friday,  January  14,  1898 
Second  and  third  grades 

A.  M. 

ARITHMEJIC 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  a)  Write  in  roman  notation  nine  hundred  ninety-nine,      b)  Write  in  arable  nota- 

tion two  million  two  thousand  two  and  two  ten-thousandths,    c)  Write  in  words 
.00707.    d)  Write  In  words  SOlS'r. 

2  In  the  number  3.667.813,  the  local  value  expressed  by  the  second  and  third  decimal 

places  divided  by  the  local   value  expressed  by  the  second  and  third  integral 
places  gives  what  quotient? 

3  Reduce  a)  .64325  T,  to  integers  of  lower  denominations;  b)  2  ft.  7  4-5  in.  to  the  frac- 

tion of  a  rod. 

4  Find  the  amount  of  1137.60  at  simple  interest  for  1  yr.  2  mo.  13  da.,  at  5%  per  annum. 
6  November  1.  1897,  the  common  stock  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroad  company 

was  quoted  at  17^.    Find  the  coat  on  that  date  of  24  shares,  brokerage  %%, 

6  Divide  440  into  three  parts  that  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  3,  3  1-3  and  7. 

7  Find  the  two  equal  factors  which  will  produce  299.29. 

8  A  piece  of  property  was  sold  for  $2,378.75  at  a  loss  of  ivy/i  on  the  purchase  price. 

What  was  the  purchase  price? 

9  A  commission  merchant  sold  600  baskets  of  grapes  at  12%  cents  per  basket,  and  after 

deducting  $18.70  for  transportation  charges  and  commission  at  6%   remitted  the 
balance  to  the  consignor.    Find  the  amount  of  the  remittance. 

10  Find  the  capacity  in  barrels  of  a  tank  10  ft.   by  5  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  1  in.   inside 

measurements. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Give  the  latitude  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  of  the  Arctic  circle. 

2  Name  a  large  Island  or  group  of  islands  lying  southeast  of  a)   North  America;  b) 

South  America;  c)  Asia;  d)  Africa;  e)  Australia. 

3  Mention  two  peninsulas  that  form  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico  and  the  bodies 

of  water  that  touch  the  shores  of  each. 

4  What  is  the  religious  faith  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  a)  India;  b)  Turkey; 

c)  China? 

5  Give  the  title  applied  to  the  ruler  of  a)  Persia;   b)   Japan;   c)   Turkey;  d)   Russia; 

e)  Germany. 


f 
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<  Name  the  two  chief  cities  of  Australia.    In  what  part  of  the  country  is  each  located? 

7  Name  four  conditions  that  modify  the  climate  of  a  place. 

8  Stata  three  countries  from  which  coffee  is  imported  into  the  United  States,  and. two 

from  which  sugar  is  imported. 

9  Name  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  tell  for  what  it  is  noted. 

10  In  what  county  of  the  state  is  each  of  the  following  cities  located:    Buffalo,  Bing- 
hampton,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica? 

ORTHOGRAPHY 
Each  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  assigned  to  it 

1  flery  26  rational 

2  triumph  27  emphasis 

5  pillage  28  electricity 
4  chaos                                                               29  testimonial 

6  citizen  30  honorable 

6  trimmed  31  plurality 

7  effaceable  32  sequence 

8  luxuries  33  Schoharie 

9  extrayagance  34  interference 
10  control  35  Judgment 
U  disaster  36  elevator 

12  forgotten  37  avenue 

IS  n4>aclty  38  beginning 

14  practicable  39  distance 

15  requisite  40  remnants 

16  efficient  41  opportune 

17  proposal  42  shelves 

18  partisan  43  curtains 

19  bulletin  44  groceries 

20  remittance  46  salary 

21  alley  46  Janitor 

22  coherence  47  transferred 

23  harmonies  48  medicine 

24  practically  49  liberal 

25  machinery  50  kerosene 

GRAMMAR 

1  If  you  find  many  people  who  are  hard  and  indifferent  to  you  in  a  world 

2  that  you  consider  to  be  inhospiUible  and  cruel— as  often,  indeed,  happens  to 
8  a  tender-hearted,  stirring  young  creature,  you  will  also  find  there  are  noble 

4  hearts  who  will  look  kindly  on  you.  and  their  help  will  be  precious  to  you 

5  beyond  price. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE 
The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended 
that  candidates  observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses  include  a)  subject  clauses; 
b)  objective  clauses;  c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

8  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In 
like  nmnner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrades'and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adver- 
bial, etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

5  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun  observe  the  following  order:  class,  person,  number, 
sender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agree- 
ment with  its  antecedent. 

<  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  transitive  and  intransitive.  A  transitive 
verb  may  be  used  in,  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  principal  parts,  regular  or  irregu- 
lar, transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the 
qtedal  use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

39 
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Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Classlfj  according  to  note  2  the  following  clauses:    a)  you  find  (line  1) ;  b)  you  con- 

sider (line  2);  c)  you  will  find  (line  8);  d)  there  are  hearts  (lines  J  and  4);  «) 
help  will  bo  precioua  (line  4). 

2  State  what  each  of  the  following  phrases  modifies:    a)  in  world  (line  1);  b)  to  you 

(line  4);  c)  beyond  price  (line  6). 

3  Express  the  thought  of  the  first  clause,  using  the  passive  Yoice  of  the  Terb.    Describe 

the  changes  made. 

4  Select  and  classify  as  parts  of  speech  all  words  that  connect  clauses. 

6  What  doee  each  of  the  following  words  modify:   a)  indifferent  (line  1);  b)  cruel  (line 
2);  c)  often  (line  2);  d)  indeed  Qine  2);  e)  precious  (line  4)7 

6  Select  a  verb  in  the  a)  indicative  mode;  b)  infinitive  mode;  c)  subjunctive  mode. 

7  Give  the  syntax  of  a)  that  (line  2);  b)  creature  (lino  3);  c)  hearts  (line  4). 

8  Decline  a)  a  noun;  b)  a  relative  pronoun;  c)  a  personal  pronoun. 

9  Wrtte  a  sentence  containing  a)  an  appositive;  b)  a  predicate  noun  (attribute). 

10  Give  an  example  of  a  clause  used  as  a)  subject  of  a  finite  verb;  b)  as  object  of  a 

preposition. 

COMPOSITION 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1  Some  possibilities  of  the  twentieth  century 

2  My  first  teachers   institute 

8  How  a  schoolhouse  should  be  furnished 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to 

three  points: 

1  The  matter,  i.  e.  the  thought  expressed. 

2  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used. 

8  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  Into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 

appearance. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Describe  nature's  process  in  repairing  a  broken  bone. 

2  How  does  Judicious  exercise  alTect  the  muscles? 

3  What  is  a  tendon,  and  what  is  Its  office? 

4  How  does  physiology  account  for  the  dllTerence  in  the  complexion  of  different  persons? 

5  Give  physiological  reasons  against  bathing  immediately  after  a  meal. 

6  Name  and  locate  two  valvos  of  the  heart,  and  give  the  office  of  each. 

7  What  are  the  cilia,  and  what  is  their  probable  use? 

8  State  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  brain. 

9  Name  the  organs  of  the  greater  circulation,  and  state  the  office  of  each. 
10  What  class  of  food  is  principally  digested  by  the  stomach? 

READING 
To  be  conducted  by  examiner. 

Thursday,  March  10,  1898 

Secx)Nd  and  third  qrades 

A.  M. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

Each  of  the  following  questions  haa  10  credits  assigned  to  It. 

1  Does  a  cltlsen  of  any  state  owe  first  allegiance  to  his  own  state  or  to  the  United 

States?    Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 

2  State  a)  upon  what  the  representation  In  each  house  of  congress  is  based,  and  b)  the 

term  of  office  of  the  members  of  each  house. 

3  State  three  rights  assured  by  the  constitution  to  all  persons  In  this  country  accused 

of  crime. 

4  To  whom  does  the  national  constitution  give  the  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  par- 

dons?   What  exception  Is  made  in  regard  to  this  power? 

5  State  two  reasons  for  which  inspectors  of  election  In  this  state  may  reject  a  vote. 

6  State  three  ways  in  which  a  bill  which  Is  presented  In  the  legislature  of  this  statit 

may  fall  to  become  a  law. 
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7  DefliM  a)  poll  tax;  b)  license  tax;  c)  internal  reTenue. 

8  State  two  purposea  for  which  the  governor  of  New  York  may  call  out  the  militia. 

9  State  a)  the  chief  duty  of  the  coroner;  b)  his  term  of  office,    c)  In  what  manner  is 

hla  compensation  determined? 
10  a)  Nome  two  of  the  courts  of  a  county,    b)  State  the  general  Jurisdiction  of  each. 

SCHOOL  LAW 
Each  of  the  following  queetions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it 

1  State  the  provislona  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  in  regard  to  the  attendance 

of  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12. 

2  State  two  items  of  apportionment  made  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 

tion which  are  set  apart  before  the  general  apportionment  by  the  school  commis- 
sioner among  the  districts. 

3  What  power  has  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  regard  to  the 

exercises  and  instruction  for  Arbor  day? 

4  a)  If  a  trustee  employs  a  teacher  in  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  law,  the  teacher 

has  no  claim  on  the  district?   b)  What  recourse  has  he? 
6  a)  What  is  the  date  of  Arbor  day?    b)  Is  it  a  legal  holiday? 

6  How  may  vaottncies  in  the  offices  of  clerk,  treasurer  or  collector  be  filled? 

7  Who  has  the  pov«er  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  goTernmsnt  and  discipline  of  the 

school  in  any  district? 

8  a)  What  is  the  term  of  office  of  a  sole  trustee?  b)  of  one  of  three  trustees?  c)  of  any 

other  district  officer? 

9  If  a  child  shall  attend  upon  instruction  elsewhere  than  at  a  public  school  a)  what 

does  the  statute  prescribe  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  of  such 
school?  b)  for  how  many  hours  a  day  must  ths  chUd  attend?  c)  what  must  be 
the  total  period  of  Instruction  in  each  year? 

10  State  three  courses  which  a  truant  officer  may  pursue  in  regard  to  a  child  arrested 

by  him  for  truancy. 

DRAWING 

Note— j^ach  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it    Use  compasses 
for  drawing  circles.    Take  measurements  from  ruler. 
The  measure  of  all  work  shall  be  at  least  one  inch. 

1  a)  Name  the  color  complementary  to  violet    b)  Name  three  colors  commonly  found, 

during  the  autumn,  on  the  leaves  of  the  maple. 

2  Draw  a^)  representation  of  the  46*  triangle  used  by  draughtsmen;  b)  of  the  80*  and  60* 

triangle. 

3  In  relation  to  working  drawings,  sketch  to  represent  the  planes  of  projection  upon 

which  the  *'  plan  "  and  the  "  front  elevation  "  each,  are  found. 

4  Sketch  to  represent  a  cube  in  front  and  below  the  eye,  and  at  an  angle  of  46*  with 

the  ground  line. 
6  Using  outline  for  dimensions,  draw  a  cone  in  masses  without  outlines.    Indicate  the 
shadow  cast 
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a  DeBDe  "  boUnlcsl  drawing." 
9  Draw  *D  ouUInu  o[  a  foot  rutc.  Bcale  I 
10  Copj  skatcb  In  the  broadut  posalble  m 


P.  M. 
:J  HISTORV 

Eacb  of  the  tullowLuK  questions  hue  lu  cnilUs  i 

b)  the  northoni  AHantlc  coast,  c)  tbi-  gult  coaat. 
I  Stute  romo  reatrk'UoQ  which  KnglaQJ  put  mmn  tla  i-oloi.i, 
ol  a)  maDufacttim,  b)  commi;rce. 
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3  Mention  two  reasons  for  the  general  friendliness  of  the  Indian  tribes  for  the  French 

rather  than  for  the  English  during  the  early  struggles  for  the  possession  of  this 
continent. 

4  Mention  two  elements  of  weakness  of  the  government  under  the  articles  of  confedera- 

tion. 

5  State  the  nature  of  some  one  of  the  disputes  which  this  government  had  with  a 

European-  power  during  the  12  years  following  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion.   How  was  the  difficulty  settled? 

6  What  was  the  cause  of  each  of  the  following  disturbances  in  this  state:    a)  The  anti- 

rent  Insurrection;  b)  the  anti-masonic  excitement;  c)  the  so  called  patriot  war? 
Answer  two  only. 

7  What  was  the  question  under  discussion  which  delayed  the  admission  of  California 

into  the  union?    About  what  year  was  the  state  finally  admitted? 

8  a)  In  what  state  was  the  battle  of  Antletam?    b)  What  movement  on  the  part  of  the 

southern  army  led  to  that  action?    c)  What  was  the  result  of  the  engagement? 

9  For  what  important  invention  are  we  Indebted  to  a)  Ell  Whitney,  b)  Blias  Howe,  and 

c)  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse? 
10  It  is  proposed  to  annex  by  treaty  the  Hawaiian  Islands,    a)  What  instance  has  there 
been  of  the  acquisition  of  a  state  in^  a  similar  way?    b)  Name  a  state  formed 
from  territory  bought  by  this  nation,  and  note  from  what  country  that  territory 
was  purchased. 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  ECONOMY 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  20  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  In  the  introduction  of  phonics  In  the  teaching  of  primary  reading,  mention  three  or 

four  sounds  that  may  be  advantageously  used  at  the  starL    Give  a  reason  for 
the  selections  made. 

2  Outline  a' method  of  demonstrating  objectively  that  multiplying  the  denominator  of  a 

fraction  by  four  divides  the  value  of  the  fraction  by  four. 

3  State  three  means  of  giving  to  primary  and  intermediate  pupils  thoughts  as  the  basis 

of  language  lessons. 

4  Discuss  the  value  of  a)  oral  work,  b)   written  work,  as  to  definite  results  to  be 

secured  therefrom. 
6  State  some  of  the  objections  to  the  percentage  system  as  a  means  of  measuring  the 
work  of  pupils. 

CURRENT  TOPICS 

Of  the  following  questions,  the  candidate  will  answer  only  eight,  to  each  of  which  12^ 
credits  are  assigned. 

1  Write  briefly  the  facts  relating  to  the  "  De  Lome  incident*' 

2  a)  To  what  harbor  was  our  battleship  Maine  recently  ordered?    b)   Why  was  the 

Maine  sent  to  this  harbor  by  our  government? 

3  a)  Who  was  ih  command  of  this  battleship?    b)  What  happened  to  this  ship  on  the 

evening  of  February  16?    c)  What  loss  of  life  and  property  was  the  result? 

4  a)  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  our  government  on  thia  matter?    b)  What  has  been 

the  attitude  of  the  Spanish  government?    c)  What  appears  to  be  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  relation  to  this  matter? 

5  The  trial  of  M.  Emlle  Zola  in  Paris  has  received  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

a)  For  what  was  he  placed  on  trial?    b)  What  was  the  result  of  the  trial?    c) 
What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  public  on  this  matter? 

6  What  resolution  affecting  the  meetings  of  the  state  legislature  i«  now  tender  the  con- 

sideration of  that  body? 

7  Who  was  recently  chosen  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  this  state? 

8  a)  What  member  of  his  cabinet  did  President  McKlnley  recently  appoint  associate 

justice  of  the  United  States  supreme  court?    b)  Whom  did  President  McKlnley 
appoint  to  the  vacancy  in  bis  cabinet  caused  by  this  appointment? 
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9  a)  What  woxdad  of  national  reputation  died  recently  T   b)  In  what  work  was  abe 

actively  engaged  and  In  what  official  capacity  had  she  aenred  In  this  work? 
10  Sheriff  Martin  of  Luseme  county.  Pa.    la  on  trial  for  the  crime  of  murder.    State 
briefly  what  the  facts  are  which  led  to  his  Indictment  for  this  crime. 

Friday,  Karch  11,  1898 

Sboond  and  THIBD  ORAOm 
A.  M. 

ARITHMETIC 
Each  of  the  following  queetlone  haa  10  credits  assigned  to  IL 

1  Write  a)  In  roman  notation,  2,349;  b)  In  arable  notation,  MMMXLIV;  c)  In  arable 

notation,  flfty  million  three  thousand  nine;  d)  In  words  .0604;  e)  In  words,  ^\ 

2  OlTe  &)  an  exact  dlylsor  of    | ;  b)  a  common  multiple  of  2-3  and  5;  c)  two  factors  of 

t  A  one  of  which  Is  an  Integer. 

3  If  the  factors  of  a  divisor  are  16.     .875,  4%,  and  6,  and  those  of  the  dividend  are  3  |, 

14,  and  .011,  what  Is  the  quotient?    (Solve  by  cancellation.) 

4  8  yd.  2  ft.  9  In.  Is  what  fractional  part  of  10  rds.? 

5  The  aaaetB  of  an  Insolvent  flrm,  after  paying  all  expenses,  are  $9,872.40,  and  Its  lia- 

bilities are  122,980.75.    How  much  should  A  receive  on  his  claim  of  |1260? 

6  Market  reports  telegraphed  from  London  to  New  York  74*  west,  at  3.15  p.  m.  ahould 

reach  the  New  York  dally  papers  at  what  hour.  If  15  mlnutea  were  lost  In  trans- 
mission? 

7  A  man  owning  %  of  a  foundry  sold    |    of  his  share  to  one  man  and    i   to  another. 

What  per  cent  of  the  foundry  did  he  still  own? 

8  What  sum  at  almple  Interest  at  4%  per  annum  for  2  yr.  10  mo.  will  amount  to  $668? 

9  Find  the  cost  of  a  bicycle  listed  at  $75.  30%  and  10%  off. 

10  A  rectangular  fleld  la  40  rods  by  28  rods.    Find  one  elde  of  a  square  field  containing 

the  same  area. 

OEOORAPHY 

Bach  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  IL 

1  The  length  of  the  longest  day  at  Bergen  Is  19  hours;  locate  those  places  that  have 

their  longest  day  of  the  same  length. 

2  What  two  places  on  the  earth  have  the  greatest  difference  in  latitude? 

3  What  three  countries  principally  supply  the  world's  demand  for  tea? 

4  Name  two  great  manufacturing  cities  that  are  located  upon  the  Merrlmac  river. 

5  Mention  a)  two  bays  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts;  b)  two  large  Islands  off  its  coast. 

6  What  are  geysers?    Locate  two  Important  geyser  regions. 

7  Name  a)  the  capital  of  Texas;  b)  its  chief  seaport;  c)  two  of  its  rivers;  d)  its  chief 

fleld  product. 

8  Select  any  four  of  the  following  and  state  an  Important  event  in  connection  wfth 

each:    Island  of  Elba,  Mt  Vesuvius,  Mecca,  Jerusalem.  Paloe,  Corsica,  Moscow. 

9  Name  the  bodies  of  water  connected  by  a)  Davis  strait;  b)  Bering  strait;  c)  Strait  of 

Mackinaw;  d)  Strait  of  Bosponis? 

10  What  port  forms  a  convenient  stopping  place  for  vessels  during  a  voyage  from  San 

Francisco  to  Australia? 

ORTHOGRAPHY 

Each  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  assigned  to  It. 

1  scandal  7  favorite 

2  achieve  8  phrase 

3  bureau  9  gorgeous 

4  contrary  10  boepital 
6  deficient  11  innocent 
6  evinced  12  gigantic 


I 
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13  clinging  32  ename) 

14  league  83  feigned 
16  miserable,  34  gristle 

16  notify  35  honored 

17  orbit  36  Ivory 

18  procedure  37  Yukon 

19  quench  38  jumble 

20  robbery  89  chaAm 

21  suicide  40  liniment 

22  traduce  41  medicine 

23  uncle  42  negative 

24  vengeance  43  oppreaa 
26  vigorous  44  pamphlet 

26  whltUe  46  quieting 

27  yesterday  46  robust 

28  armory  47  stringent 

29  bronchial  48  testimony 
80  compete  49  Uruguay 
31  dazzle  60  vilify 

P.  M. 

GRAMMAR 

1  When  the  mariner  has  been  tossed  for  many  days.  In  thick  weather,  and 

2  on  an  unknown  sea,  he  naturally  avails  himself  of  the  first  pause  in  the 

3  storm,  the  earliest  glance  of  the  sun,  to  take  his  latitude, and  ascertain  how 

4  far  the  elements  have  driven  him  from  his  true  course.    Let  ub  Imitate  this 
6  prudence,  and,  before  we  float  fsrther  on  the  waves  of  this  debate,  refer  to 

6  the  point  from  which  we  departed,  that  we  may  at  least  be  able  to  conjecture 

7  where  we  now  are.— Daniel  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne 
The  first  eight  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended 
that  candidates  observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses  include  a)  subject  clauses; 
b)  objective  clauses;  c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  Its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

3  In  giving  modifiers,  If  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In 
like  manner  statd  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adver- 
bial, etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  clafised  a^  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

6  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun  observe  the  following  order:  class,  perfon,  number, 
gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agree- 
ment with  its  antecedent. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  transitive  and  intransitive.  A  transitive 
verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  principal  parts,  regular  or  irregu- 
lar, transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the 
special  use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  haa  10  credits  assigned  to  it 

1  Classify  the  following  clauses  according  to  note  1:   a)  he  avails  (line  2);  b)  elements 

have  driven  (line  4);  let  us  imitate  (line  4);  d)  we  departed  (line  6);  e)  we 
are  (line  7). 

2  Give   three  modifiers  of  a)    has  been  tossed   (line  1):   b)    three  modifiers  of  refer 

(line  6). 

3  Select  three  Infinitives,  and  give  the  syntax  of  each. 
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4  OlT^  the  mode  and  tense  of  each  of  the  following  verbs:    a)  has  been  tossed  (line  1); 

b)  let  (line  4) ;  c)  refer  (line  6) ;  d)  departed  (line  6) ;  e)  may  be  (line  6). 
6  Select  a)  two  adjectiye  phrases;  b)  three  adverbial  phrases. 

6  Parse  a)  when  (line  1);  b)  of  (line  2). 

7  Give  the  syntax  of  a)  glance  (line  3) ;  b)  him  (line  4) ;  c)  which  (line  6). 

8  Select  an  adverb  in  a)   the  positive  degree;  b)  tho  comparative  degree.    Select  an 

adjective  in  c)  the  positive  degree;  d)  the  superlative  degree. 

9  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  participle  used  as  a)  a  noun;  b)  an  adjective. 

10  Name  three  conjunctions  which  are  used  to  connect  clauses  of  equal  rank.    GiTe  an 
example  of  the  use  of  one  of  them. 

COMPOSITION 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1  A  visit  to  Niagara  Falls 

2  A  sleigh  ride 

3  The  fourth  of  July 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to 
three  points: 

1  The  matter,  i.  e.  the  thought  expressed. 

2  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used. 

3  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 

appearance. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

Each  of  the  following  questions  h&s  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Through  what  channel  or  channels  does  the  blood  a)  leave  the  heart;  b)  return  to  the 

heart? 

2  Make  a  drawing  of  a  vertical  section  of  the  heart  showing  its  divisions,  and  indicate 

the  name  of  each  division. 

3  What  are  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  nervous  system? 

4  What  is  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin  called?    Describe  its  structure. 

5  State  the  effects  that  alcohol  has  upon  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

6  Where  Is  arterial  blood  changed  to  venous  blood? 

7  Locate  the  salivary  glands.    Give  their  function. 

8  Whet  Is  the  chief  use  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  what  peculiarities  of  struc- 

ture especially  adapt  them  to  this  use? 

9  Locate  the  following  membranes:     a)   pericardium;   b)    pleura;   c)    synovial   mem- 

brane; d)  mucous  membrane. 

10  What  name  is  applied  to  a)  the  nerves  of  smell;  b)  tho  nerves  of  hearing;  c)  the 

nerve  of  sight? 

READING 
To  be  conducted  by  examiner. 

Friday,  May  27,  1898 

Second  and  third  grades 

A.  M. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  The  constitution  states  that  nionibers  of  congress  shall  be  exempt  from  arrest  during 

their  attendance  upon  the  scBcion  of  their  respc-ctivo  houses,    a)   What  Is  the 
reason  for  this  provision?    b)  State  an  exception  to  it? 

2  Compare  the  two  branches  of  the  state  legislature  as  to  a)   number  of  members; 

b)  term  of  office  of  members.    What  is  the  purpose  of  a  two-chambered  legisla- 
ture? 

3  a)  What  ofllcers  constitute  the  town  board?    b)  State  one  of  the  duties  of  the  town 

board. 

4  State  a)  one  argument  for  trial  by  jury,  and  b)  one  argument  against  it. 
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6  a)  If  a  man  is  prosecuted  for  theft,  who  is  the  plaintiff  T  b)  If  he  la  prosecuted  for 
debt,  who  Is  the  plaintiff T 

6  Distinguish  between  direct  and  Indirect  taxes,  and  slve  an  example  of  each. 

7  Mention  three  officers  of  this  state  elected  by  Joint  ballot  of  the  legislature.    What 

Is  meant  by  joint  ballotT 

8  a)  What  is  the  term  of  office  a  county  judge?   b)  How  is  a  yacancy  In  the  term  of 

office  of  a  county  judge  filled? 

9  a)  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  representatlyes  In  congress  to  which  any  state 

Is  entitled?    b)  How  Is  the  maximum  number  determined? 
10  a)  What  check  is  there  on  the  president's  power  of  appointment?    b)  What  Is  the 
purpose,  of  this  check? 

SCHOOL  LAW 

Bach  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  It 

1  By  what  procedure  may  a  trustee  of  a  common  school  district  hire  a  teacher  related 

to  himself  by  blood  or  marriage? 

2  What  is  the  only  legal  means  of  adopting  text  books  In  a  common  school  district? 
8  What  legal  authority  has  the  teacher  over  pupils  who  are  off  the  school  grounds? 
4  a)  For  how  long  a  term  is  a  school  commissioner  elected,  b)  a  district  trustee? 

6  What  is  the  legal  provision  as  to  the  method  of  voting  for  district  officers? 

6  Under  what  condition  may  a  school  commissioner  appoint  a  district  trustee? 

7  What  is  the  amount  of  a  district  quota?   Upon  what  is  the  number  of  quotas  appor- 

tioned to  a  district  based? 

8  The  law  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school  applies  to  children  between  what  ages? 

9  Between  what  two  dates  of  the  year  does  the  compulsory  law  require  attendance  at 

school. 
10  Wbait  is  the  provision  of  law  with  respect  to  school  on  legal  holidays? 

DRAWING 
Note— Bach  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it    Use  compasses 
for  drawing  circles.    Take  measurements  from  ruler. 
The  measure  of  all  work  shall  be  at  least  one  inch. 

1  a)  Name  all  the  hues  in  the  spectrum  chart  of  13  colors  which  contain  red.  b)  Name 
the  harmony  here  outlined  and  lettered.  Which  color  must  be  changed  to  pro- 
duce dominant  harmony? 


2  Using  conipasses  construct  a  triangle,  the  si^s  of  which  are  respectively  2  Inches, 

1%  inches,  and  1^  inches.    Leave  full  process  upon  the  paper. 

3  State  what  measures  are  found  a)  on  the  horizontal  plane  of  projection,  and  b)  on 

the  vertical  plane  of  projection. 

4  Illustrate  drawing  In  "  masses."  using  as  subject  for  the  sketch,  two  church  steeples 

unequal  In  height  and  placed  against  a  background  even  in  tone. 

5  "  Cross  hatch  "  the  three  parts  of  the  ring  to  Illustrate  the  use  of  such  work.    State 

a  reason  for  your  answer. 
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6  Sketch  to  Illustrate  the  field  or  scope  of  vision,  the  visual  angle,  the  position  of  the 

observer,  and  Indicate  the  number  of  degrees  contained  in  the  visual  angle. 

7  Take  the  square  pyramid  as  the  object  and  sketch  in  outline  to  illustrate  the  state- 

ment, "  dlstanoe  changes  the  apparent  size  of  objects." 

8  Draw  to  represent  in  parallel  perspective,  a)  a  cube  in  front  and  below  the  ejre.    b) 

Draw  the  same  cube  above  the  eye. 

9  a)  Define  circumference,  illustrate,    b)  Define  concentric  (as  applied  to  circles  and 

squares),  illustrate. 
10  Copy  sketch. 


•.^'V.     > 
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MKTHODS  AND  SCHOOL  ECONOMY 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  20  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  If  a  pupil  be  found  to  be  deficient  In  reasoning  power,  what  should  be  the  nature 

of  the  arithmetical  problems  givon  him,  as  to  a)  the  numbers- Involved,  and  b) 
the  combinations  to  be  conHldcred? 

2  Place  the  following  topics  In  the  proper  order  of  presentation  in  the  study  of   a 

country,  and  give  reasons  for  such  arrangement:    climate,  occupation,  surface, 
productions. 

3  State  two  chief  purposes  of  instruotfon  In  phonics.    At  what  stage  of  the  pupil's  pro- 

gress should  such  instruction  be  given? 

4  Discuss  the  advisability  of  keeping  a  permanent  record  of  the  misconduct  of  pupils. 

5  What   evils   result   from   the  teacher's   attempting  to  hold   the   attention   of  pupils 

beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  endurance? 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  IL 

1  a)  What  was  the  location,  during  the  colonial  period,  of  the  Iroquois  Indians?    b) 

State  some  of  the  characteristics  of  these  Indians  which  distinguished  them  from 
other  tribes. 

2  What  nation  in  its  early  settlements  In  America  pursued  most  notably  the  policy  of 

the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  the  inhabitants?    State  facts  In  support  of  the 
answer. 

3  What  was  the  nature  of  a)  the  mutiny  act,  b)  the  stamp  act? 
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4  What  was  the  object  of  the  Ameiicane  In  forttfring  Breed's  hill  (Bunker  hill)?   What 

advantage  did  they  gain  from  the  ensuing  battle T 
6  Mention  an  important  event  bearing  on  the  slavery  question  In  each  of  the  following 

periods:   a)  m6  to  1825;  b)  1846  to  1866. 

6  a)  Mention  some  national  office  held  or  some  public  service  performed  by  Daniel 

Webster  T    b)  To  what  political  party  did  he  belong? 

7  What  was  the  special  advantage  of  location  which  In  each  case  made  the  following 

places  Important  points  In  the  civil  war:  a)  Port  Sumpter;  b)  Island  no.  10;  c) 
Fortress  Monroe. 

8  What  party  was  In  power  from  1868  to  1886?    Mention  one  of  the  prominent  political 

topics  of  the  time,  and  state  the  attitude  of  the  dominant  party  toward  that 
issue. 

9  a)  Name  two  states  which  In  1790  had  a  greater  population  than  the  state  of  New 

York,    b)  Mention  a  prominent  cause  of  the  rise  of  New  York  to  the  rank  of  first 

In  population. 

10  For  what  special  service  is  America  Indebted  to  each  of  the  following:   John  Elliott, 

John  Paul  Jones,  James  A.   Otis,  John  Hancock,  General  Herkimer?    Answer 

three  only. 

CURRENT  TOPICS 

Of  the  following  questions,  candidates  will  answer  only  eight,  to  each  of  which  12V& 
credits  are  assigned. 

1  a)  Who  was  the  last  minister  to  represent  our  government  in  Spain?    b)  Who  was 

our  last  consul  at  Havana,  Cuba? 

2  Since  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain  what  government's  represen- 

tatives have  taken  charge  of  our  Interests  in  Spanish  territory? 
8  What  are  the  two  reasons  given  In  the  preamble  to  the  Cuban  resolutions  for  the 
action  of  congress  In  adopting  such  resolutions? 

4  State  briefly  the  contents  of  the  Cuban  resolutions  in  relation  to  a)  Cuban  Inde- 

pendence; b)  the  demands  made  on  the  government  of  Spain;  c)  the  direction 
and  authority  given  President  McKlnley;  d)  our  sovereignty  over  Cuba? 

5  a)  For  how  many  troops  did  the  president's  proclamation  call  under  the  volunteer 

army  bill?    b)  How  have  these  troops  been  raised? 

6  Distinguish  between  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  and  the  national  guard. 

7  a)  What  Important  naval  battle  was  fought  about  May  1?    b)  Who  commanded  the 

United  States  fleet?    c)  What  was  the  result  of  the  tmttle? 

8  How  has  the  war  thus  far  (May  6)  been  conducted  by  the  United  States  In  Cuban 

waters? 

9  What  important  events.  If  any.  In  the  war  with  Spain  have  occurred  since  May  5? 

10  Two  members  of  President  McKlnley's  cabinet  have  recently  resigned,    a)  State  their 

names  and  the  position  held  by  each,  b)  State  who  have  been  choeen  to  fill  these 
vacancies. 

11  a)  Which  one  of  these  men   who  resigned   has  been  In   the  public  service  of  his 

country  the  longer  period?  b)  Write  briefly  on  the  important  positions  he  has 
fliled  and  the  important  government  measures  with  which  he  has  been  Inti- 
mately connected. 

Saturday,  May  28,  1898 

■ 

Sbgond  and  THISD  ORADm 
A.  M. 

ARITHMETIC 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it 

1  Define  a)  Interest;  b)  par  value;  c)  commission. 

2  Write  with  proper  abbreviations  or  conventions  a)  flve  years  two  weeks,  and  three 

gross  seven  and  one-third  dozen;  b)  in  arable  notation,  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
six-hundredths;  c)  In  words,  0000.0006. 
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5  a)  UnlU  of  the  third  Integral  order  multiplied  by  units  of  the  second  integrml  order 

glye  what  order  for  a  product?    b)  Units  of  the  third  order  of  decimals  dlrided 
by  units  of  the  fifth  order  of  decimals  give  what  order  for  a  quotient? 
4  Add  20 1-6  sq.  rd.,  16^  sq.  yd.,  and  11  ^\  sq.  ft. 

6  In  a  stick  of  timber  18  ft  by  15^  In.  by  17  In.  how  many  board  feet? 

6  If  3-5  of  a  man's  property  is  real  estate.  ^  of  It  mortgages,  1-6  of  it  notes,  and  the 

remainder,  $1200,  cash,  what  Is  the  value  of  his  entire  property? 

7  A  has  IS280,  and  B  has  $6400.    a)  What  per  cent  is  A's  money  less  than  B*s?    What 

per  cent  Is  B's  more  than  A's? 

8  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  note  for  $180  due  March  25,  1898,  and  discounted  at  a  Utica, 

New  York,  bank  January  81,  1898. 

9  If  the  capacity  of  a  bin  12  ft.  by  7  ft.  by  4  ft.  is  270  bushels,  what  la  the  cajMicity  of  a 

bin  8  ft.  by  7^  ft.  by  6  ft    (Solve  the  proportion.) 
10  How  many  square  feet  of  surface  are  there  on  the  outside  of  a  covered  drygooda  box 
4  ft  4  in.  by  8  ft  6  in.  by  8  ft.  2  in.? 

GEOGRAPHY 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it 

1  What  relative  positions  on  the  earth's  surface  do  places  occupy  which  have  the 

aame  length  of  day? 

2  What  change  in  the  Inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  would  be  necessary  in  order  that 

the  vertical'  rays  of  tho  sun  might  reach  New  York  city? 

3  For  what  is  each  of  the  following  cities  noted:    Cohoes,  Ithaca,  Buffalo,  Gloversville? 

4  What  Is  the  chief  country  of  Europe  in  the  production  of  a)  wheat;  b)  tin;  c)  In  the 

manufacture  of  silk  goods;  d)  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods? 
6  Mention  three  of  tho  five  leading  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States. 

6  Define  delta,  and  explain  how  deltas  are  formed. 

7  What  are  glaciers?    Locate  two  well  known  glacial  fields. 

8  Name  an  Important  product  of  a)  Persia;  b)  Arabia;  c)  Congo  Free  State;  d)  Cape 

Colony.    Answer  any  three. 

9  McBtlon  three  cities  of  France,  and  state  for  what  each  is  noted. 

10  Locate  a)  the  Llanos  of  South  America;  b)  Selvas;  c)  tho  Pampas.    What  great  river 

drains  each? 

ORTHOGRAPHY 

Each  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  attained  21  queries 

2  brutal 

3  athlete 

4  Cincinnati 

5  diplomatic 

6  engineer 

7  physical 

8  fencing 

9  gong 
10  hcAitate 
U  inducing 

12  gyrate 

13  Jeremiah 

14  conquer 

15  chasm 

16  loquacious 

17  inoinento 
IS  NIk«t 

19  oblique 

20  precocious 


23  requiem 

23  solar 

24  topical 

25  utility 

26  verify 

27  winsome 

28  zest 

29  union 

30  abrogate 

31  balanced 

32  coalesce 

33  d<>ducible 

34  exempt 

35  ferocious 

30  Jamaica 

37  buiiimored 

3S  int(>ntiunul 

39  tenslou 

40  Justice 
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41  conical  46  prairie 

42  leprosy  47  precise 

43  minute  48  Qualify 

44  knowle<U:e  49  recurrence 
46  onward  60  syllable 

P.  M. 

GRAMMAR 

• 

1  The  bow  that  gilds  the  clouds  in  the  heavens,  the  pillars  that  uphold 

2  the  firmament,  may  disappear  and  fall  away  in  the  hour  appointed  by 

3  the  will  of  God;  but,  until  that  day  comes,  or  'so  long  as  our  lives  may 

4  last,   no  ruthless  hand   shall   undermine  that  bright  arch  of  union  and 

6  liberty  which  spans  the  continent  from  Washington  to  California. 

DANIEL  WEBSTBR 
The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  abova  selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  answer  papers,  it  ia  recommended 
that  candidates  observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinnte  clauses  include  a)  subject  clauses; 
b)  objective  clauses;  c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

3  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words^  name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  b^ong.  In 
like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adver- 
bial, etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  aa  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

5  In  parsing  a  noun  of  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  class,  person,  num- 
ber, gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the 
agreement  with  Its  antecedent.* 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  li. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  transitive  and  intransitive.  A  transitive 
verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  passive  voice. 

8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  principal  parts,  regular  or  irregu- 
lar, transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the 
special  use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tenso. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  IL 

1  Classify  according  to  note  1  the  following  clauses:    a)  that  gilds  (line  1);  b)  pillars 

may  disappear  and  fall  (lines  1  and  2) ;  c)  day  comes  (line  3) ;  d)  lives  may  last 
(lines  3  and  4);  e)  hand  shall  undermine  (line  4). 

2  Classify  as  parts  of  speech  the  following  words:    a)  that  (line  1);  b)  away  (line  2); 

c)  but  (line  3) ;  d)  unUl  (line  3) ;  e)  that  (line  4) ;  f)  so  (line  8) ;  g)  as  (line  3). 

3  Give  a)  four  modifiers  of  arch  (line  4);  b)  three  modifiers  of  spans  (line  6). 

4  Classify  all  the  verbs  as  transitive  sr  intransitive. 
G  Pajse  appointed  (line  2). 

6  Select  an  example  of  each  mode  and  tense  found  in  the  alnyve  quotation. 

7  Give  the  syntax  of  a)  bow  (line  1) ;  b)  firmament  (line  2) ;  c)  liberty  Olne  6). 

8  Give  an  example  of  a  noun  a)  in  apposition;  b)  used  as  an  attribute  (predicate  noun). 

9  Decline  a)  fox;  b)  I. 

10  Write  a  sentence  having  an  infinitive  used  as  a)  subject  of  a  finite  verb;  b)  object  of 
a  transitive  verb. 

COMPOSITION 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1  A  great  fire  that  I  saw 

2  "  When  my  ship  comes  in  " 

3  Benjamin  Franklin 
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Credito  will  be  glTon  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to 
three  points: 

1  The  matter,  1.  e.  the  thousht  expressed. 

2  The  correctness  and  proprietj  of  the  language  used. 

t  The  orthography,  punetnatloa,  dlYlslon  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  senartl 
appecumnoe. 

PHTSIOLOOY  AND  HTOIBNB 

Bach  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Locate  each  of  the  following  glands  and  glre  the  special  functions  of  each:    lachry- 

mal, pancreas,  sebaclous,  parotid.    Answer  any  three. 

2  Classify  the  muscles  with  respect  to  a)  rolltlon;  b)  structure. 
8  Describe  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  blood. 

4  From  what  chamber  of  the  heart  does  the  blood  enter  the  arteries  of  the  larger  cir- 
culation?   Name  the  largest  of  the  arteries  and  giye  Its  location  in  the  body. 
6  Mention  two  of  the  principal  inorganic  food  substances. 

6  What  is  the  only  dlgestlye  process  under  the  control  of  the  wlllT 

7  Describe  the  cerebrum  as  regards  a)  Its  location;  b)  its  surface. 

8  Distinguish  between  a  stimulant  and  a  narcotic. 

9  Blood  coagulates  on  exposure  to  the  air.    What  Is  the  special  advantage  of  this? 
10  What  is  the  function  of  the  tears?    By  what  are  they  secreted? 

RBADINO 
To  be  conducted  by  exsmlner. 

Thursday,  Augpist  12 

NORlIAIi  BNTRANCB 
ARITHMBTIC 

1  Define  a)  Interest;  b)  improper  fraction. 

2  Reduce  642.731  sq.  ft.  to  higher  denominations. 

3  At  a  recent  election  there  were  cast  in  one  election  district  271  votes  for  A,  198  for  B. 

and  11  for  C.    a)  A  received  what  per  cent  of  the  entire  vote?    b)  A  recelred 
what  per  cent  of  C's  vote? 

4  Find  the  Interest  on  |l  for  1  yr.  7  mo.  4  da.  at  7%  per  annum. 

6  Find  the  present  worth  of  $1200  due  1  yr.  6  mo.  4  da.  hence,  money  being  worth  €X 

per  ejonunL 
6  Find  the  square  root  of  326.825,  correct  to  two  decimal  places. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Penmanship  wiU  be  judged  from  the  geography  paper. 

1  Wliat  Is  meant  by  the  feUtement,  the  axis  of  the  earth  Is  inclined  23^*? 

2  Mention  a  condition  that  gives  a  region  in  the  torrid  zone  a  temperate  climate. 

3  What  great  commercial  city  at  or  near  the  delta  of  a)  the  Gangee;  b)  the  Nile;  c)  the 

Mississippi? 

4  Mention  three  regions  outside  the  United  States  noted  for  the  production  of  gold. 

5  Locate  the  following  cities  and  state  for  what  each  is  noted:    a)  Stockholm;  b)  Hono- 

lulu; c)  New  Orleans;  d)  Sheffield;  e)  Amsterdam  (Holland). 

6  a) Mention  two  states  of  the  union  noted  for  the  production  of  oranges;  b)  two  haTlng 

extensive  ship  building  interests. 

7  Name  and  locate  four  island  counties  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

1  a)  Of  what  political  division  Is  the  sheriff  an  officer?    b)  How  long  is  his  term  of 

office? 

2  State  two  duties  of  the  controller. 

3  a)  Where  in  this  state  is  personal  registration  of  voters  required?    b)  What  is  tha 

purpose  of  registration? 
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4  State  two  provtoloiiB  for  securing  to  the  voter  secrecy  of  the  ballot. 
6  a)  What  day  Is  fixed  by  congress  for  the  election  of  presidential  electors?    b)  In  what 
month  do  the  electors  meet  to  glre  their  votes  for  president  and  ylce-presldent? 

6  To  convict  a  person  accused  of  crime  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  must  be  unanimous,  and 

no  person  acquitted  can  be  brought  to  trial  again  for  the  same  offense.    Give 
reason  for  these  provisions. 

7  Name  two  rights  which  the  constitution  guarantees  to  every  state. 

P.  M. 

GRAMMAR 

1  "  What  do  you  think  of  making  hlmT"  and  the  dominie  dropped  the 

2  words  elowly,  for  this  was  a  moment  in  Drumtochty. 

3  There  was  just  a  single  ambition  in  those  humble  homes,  to  have  one 

4  of  Its   members  at   college,   and   if   Domsle   approved  «   lad,    then   his 

6  brothers  and  sisters  would  give  their  wages,  and  the  family  would  live 

6  on  skim  milk  and  oat  cake,  to  let  him  have  his  chance. 

IAN  MACLARBN 
The  first  five  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  answer  papers.  It  la  recommended 
that  candidates  observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses  Include  a)  subject  clauses; 
b)  objective  clauses;  c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2  In  naming  a  clause,  Include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

3  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In 
like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adver- 
bial, etc 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

5  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  class,  person,  num- 
ber, gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the 
agreement  with  its  antecedents. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  transitive  and  intransitive.  A  transitive 
verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

8  In  parsing  a  verb  observe  the  following  order:  principal  parts,  regular  or  irregu- 
lar, transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the 
special  use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1  Classify  according  to  note  1  the  following  clauses:    a)  dominie  dropped  (line  1);  b) 

there  was  ambition  (line  3) ;  c)  brothers  and  sisters  would  give  (line  5). 

2  Give  a)  three  modifiers  of  dropped  (line  1) ;  b)  two  modifiers  of  would  live  (line  5). 

3  State  to  what  part  of  speech  each  of  the  following  belongs:    a)  what  (line  1);  b)  for 

(line  2);  c)  there  (line  3);  d)  Just  (line  3);  e)  then  (line  4). 

4  Give  the  syntax  of  a)  moment  (line  2);  b)  ambition  (line  3);  c)  htm  (line  6). 

5  Conjugate  the  present  perfect  tense  of  have. 

6  Decline  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person. 

7  Illustrate  the  use  of  a)  a  participle  as  subject  of  a  verb,  b)  a  clause  as  object  of  a 

verb. 

COMPOSITION 

Write  at  least  250  words  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 
The  good  boy  of  the  story  books 

The  claim  of  New  York  to  the  title  of  the  Empire  state 
A  visit  to  the  city 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

1  Mention  two  classes  of  glands  found  in  the  skin,  and  state  the  use  of  the  secretions 

of  each. 

2  a)  Mention  a  bone  of  the  arm  and  a  bone  of  the  leg  that  corresponds  to  it. 
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5  state  the  distinguishing  color  of  the  fluid  found  In  a)  the  lacteals,  b)  the  reins,  e)  the 

arteries. 
4  When  a  yeln  Is  cut,  why  does  the  blood  continue  to  flow  freely  from  only  one  of  the 
cut  endsT 

6  What  is  the  function  of  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  heart  T 

6  Why  are  the  teeth  not  classed  as  bones  T 

7  Why  do  people  usually  feel  stronger  Immediately  after  indulging  in  the  use  of  an 

alcoholic  beyerageT   Explain  the  after  effects. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

1  In  what  part  of  North  America  did  each  of  the  following  Indian  tribes  lire  at  .the 

time  of  settlement  by  Europeans:    a)  Pueblo,   b)   Tuscarora,  c)   Mohawk,  d) 
Pequod.    Answer  three  only. 

2  By  what  nation  and  for  what  purpose  were  the  fortiflcatlons  at  Crown  Point  and 

Tlconderoga  first  built? 

3  Arrange  the  following  Incidents  in  the  order  of  occurrence:    the  Imposition  of  the 

stamp  act,  the  Boston  massacre,  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  the 
meeting  of  the  first  continental  congress. 

4  a)  Locate  the  principal  land  operations  of  the  war  of  1812.    b)  Mention  a  leading 

battle  of  that  war. 

5  What  were  the  two  leading  parties  In  the  presidential  election  of  18&6  and  what  was 

the  main  question  at  issue  in  that  election? 

6  a)  Why  was  Vicksburg  an  Important  point  in  the  civil  war?    b)  Who  commanded  the 

northern  army  at  tho  siege  of  Vicksburg? 

7  a)  Who  succeeded  to  the  presidency  upon  the  death  of  Garfield?    b)  Name  two  other 

vice-presidents  who  became  presidents  upon  the  death  of  the  incumbent. 

ORTHOGRAPHY 
E2aob  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  luncheon  26  bicycle 

2  manageable  27  extravagant 

8  tractable  28  expense 
4  owing  29  welcome 
6  grieving  30  aroused 

6  tranquillity  31  withal 

7  control  32  prairies 

8  dyspepsia  33  shepherd 

9  incendiary  34  notable 
10  negroes  35  descent 
U  attorneys  36  defendant 

12  Venezuela  37  celery 

13  enamel  38  circular 

14  merchandise  39  nickel 

15  shoeing  40  mystic 

16  movable  41  neighbor 

17  audible  42  necessity 

18  folios  43  municipal 

19  intercede  44  mouthfuls 

20  sledge  45  mucilage 

21  surprise  46  promenade 

22  ceremony  47  gauging 

23  invasion  48  camel 

24  substantiate  49  consensus 

25  obstacle  50  chronicle 
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Wednesday,  September    8,  1897 

NORMAIi  BKTRANCB 

A.  M. 

ARITHMBTIG 

1  Define  a)  ratio;  b)  exact  divisor;  c)  fraction. 

2  Write  In  arable  notation  a)  thirty  million  forty-four  thousand  eighty;  b)  a  number 

containing  six  unita  of  the  fifth  order,  one  of  the  third,  and  nine  of  the  second; 
c)  a  number  containing  seven  units  of  the  third  order  of  decimals  and  five  of  the 
fifths.    Write  in  words  d)  .06003;  e)  M* 
8  Reduce  a)  S6%  feet  to  rods  and  decimals  of  a  rod;  b)  s\  to  the  form  of  per  cent 

4  Multiply  six  and  forty-eight  ten-thousandths  by  one  and  twelve  hundredthsi  to  the 

product  add  seven  and  fourteen  thousandths  and  divide  the  sum  by  one  hundred 
sixty-eight  millionths. 

5  Find  the  square  root  of  .01225.    Correct  to  three  places. 

6  A  cubical  tanlc  7  feet  on  each  edge,  inside  measurement*,  will  contain  how  many 

barrels  of  water  T 

7  Find  the  interest  on  $1  for  8  mo.  2  da.  at  6%  per  annum. 

8  If  a  stick  of  timber  30  feet  long  and  16  inches  square  is  valued  at  $10.56,  what  Is  the 

length  of  another  stick  15  inches  by  18  inches,  valued,  at  the  same  rate  per  M,  at 
116.83 V&r    (Solve  by  proportion.) 

OBOORAPHY 

1  Mention  three  proofs  that  the  earth  is  spherical. 

2  Name  two  countries  of  Europe  a)  that  are  absolute  monarchies;  b)  that  are  republics. 
8  Trace  the  shortest  water  route  from  New  York  to  British  India. 

4  What  parallel  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States  from  the  Lake  of  the 

Woods  westward?    Name  the  states  bordering  on  this  parallel. 

5  Tell  how  ocean  currents  affect  the  climate  a)  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America; 

b)  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America. 

6  Name  five  important  colonies  of  the  British  empire. 

7  Describe  the  cliarater  of  the  Amazon  valley  as  to  a)  climate;  b)  rainfall;  c)  vegeta- 

tion. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

1  Define  a)  republic;  b)  limited  monarchy;  c)  absolute  monarchy. 

2  Of  what  three  departments  does  the  government  of  the  United  States  conslBt?    What 

is  the  function  of  each? 

3  a)  Distinguish  between  an  appointive  and  an  elective  ofllce.    b)  Give  an  example  of 

each  in  our  state  government. 

4  State  two  duties  of  each  of  any  two  ef  the  following:   a)  secretary  of  state;  b)  state 

treasurer;  e)  controller. 

5  What  is  a  caucuaT 

6  Distinguish  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

7  Whieit  \B  meant  by  the  governor's  power  of  vetoT    What  is  the  purpose  of  this  power? 

P.  M. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

1  Give  an  account  of  the  first  settlement  by  the  French  on  the  Carolina  ooast. 

2  By  what  two  routes  did  the  early  settlers  and  explorers  of  Canada  reach  the  upper 

waters  of  the  Mississippi? 

3  a)  Where  was  the  battle  fought  which  gave  the  British  the  control  of  the  city  of 

New  York?    b)  At  what  period  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  this? 

4  Note  two  principal  events  in  the  history  of  this  country  from  the  battle  of  Yorktown 

to  the  election  of  Washington  as  president. 

40 
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6  Arrange  in  the  order  of  time  the  passage  of  the  so  called  Omnibus  hill,  the  Miasoarl 
compromlEe,  the  nullification  act  of  South  Carolina  and  John  Brown's  raid. 

6  Mention  two  important  gulf  ports  captured  by  the  federals  during  the  ciTil  wtir, 

7  a)  Mention  one  of  the  leading  questions  at  issue  in  any  one  of  the  presidential  cam- 

paigns from  1868  to  1880  Inclusiye;  b)  from  1884  to  1892  inclusiye. 

COMPOSITION 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1  How  I  spent  my  yaoation 

2  The  story  of  Enoch  Arden 
S  Autumn  flowers 

Credits  will  be  giyen  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  referenca  to 
three  points: 

1  The  matter,  i.  e.  the  thought  expressed. 

2  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used. 

S  The  orthography,  punctuation,  diYision  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 
appearance. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

1  What  difference  in  composition  makes  the  bones  of  aged  persons  more  easily  frac- 

tured than  those  of  children? 

2  What  are  the  effects  of  the  con^ued  use  of  alcohol  upon  the  heart? 

8  Name  three  classes  of  Joints  found  In  the  body  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

4  Where  must  pressure  be  applied  to  stop  bleeding  from  an  artery? 

5  Trace  the  flow  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary,  or  systemic,  circulation. 

6  Name  the  inyesting  membrane  a)  of  the  bones;  b)  of  the  heart;  c)  of  the  lungs. 

7  Name  the  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

GRAMMAR 

1  When  I  hear  people  boasting  of  a  work  as  yet  undone,  and  trying  to 

2  anticipate  the  credit  which  belongs  only  to  actual  achievement,  I  call  to 
8  mind  that  scene  by  the  brookside,  and  the  wise  caution  of  my  uncle  in  that 

4  particular  instance  takes  the  form  of  a  proverb  of  universal  application: 

5  "  Never  brag  of  your  flsh  before  you  catch  him." 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIBR 
The  flrst  five  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended 
that  candidates  observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses  include  a)  subject  clauses; 
b)  objective  clauses;  c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2  Iq  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

3  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In 
like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adver- 
bial, etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

6  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  class,  person  or  num- 
ber, gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  tbs 
agreement  with  its  antecedents. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  It. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  transitive  and  intransitive.  A  transitlvs 
verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  passive  voice. 

8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  principal  parts,  regular  or  Irregu- 
lar, transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the 
special  use  of  an  Infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tc'nst>. 

1  Select  and  classify,  according  to  notes  1  and  2,  five  clauses. 

2  State  what  each  of  the  following  modifies:    a)  as  yet  (line  1);  b)  undone  (line  1); 

c)  trying  (line  I);  d)  only  (line  2);  e)  in  instance  (linos  3  and  4). 
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8  To  what  part  of  speech  do  the  following  belong:   a)  when  (line  1);  b)  boaating  (line 
1);  c)  which  (line  2);  d)  never  (line  6);  e)  before  <line  6). 

4  Giv«  the  syntax  of  a)  to  anticipate  (lines  1  ahd  2);  b)  caution  (line  8);  c)  brag 

Oine  5). 

5  Give  an  example  of  the  use  of  that  used  as  a)  an  adjectiye;  b)  a  relative  pronoun; 

c)  a  conjunction. 

6  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice.    Bxpress  the  same 

thought,  employing  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb. 

7  Illustrate  the  use  of  a  noun  used  as  a)  an  appositive;  b)  an  attribute  (predicate 

noun). 


1  gracious 

2  biscuit 

3  Journey 
-  4  chasm 

5  clothe 

6  autumn 

7  error 

8  leisure 

9  recede 

10  perfume 

11  allege 

12  neither 

13  village 

14  bellows 

15  question 

16  trifling 

17  extol 

18  develop 

19  creation 

20  chimneys 

21  genuine 

22  changeable 

23  satififled 

24  concise 

25  entertain 


ORTHOGRAPHY 

26  language 

27  curious 

28  ingredients 

29  pigeon 

30  commence 

31  preference 

32  benefited 

33  oamel 

34  rhetoric 

35  serene 

36  guess 

37  hickory 

38  guide 

39  discern 

40  tongue 

41  prohibit 

42  boisterous 

43  innocence 

44  dignity 

45  blossom 

46  mountain 

47  scholar 

48  secretary 

49  temperance 

50  exhaust 


Thursday,  January  13,  1898 

Normal,  entrance 

A.  M. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

1  Describe  the  process  of  election  by  which  the  will  of  the  people  is  expressed  in  the 

choice  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

2  a)  What  is  a  citizen's  first  duty  to  his  government?    b)  A  government's  first  duty  to 

its  citizens? 

3  The  constitution  declares  that  congress  shall  grant  no  titles  of  nobility.    Justify  this 

limitation  of  power. 

4  What  is  meant  by  the  confirming  power  of  the  senate t 

5  a)  What  officer  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  county?    b)  What  is  his  term  of  office? 

c)  What  is  his  chief  duty? 

6  Name  four  courts  of  the  state  in  order  of  rank. 

7  a)  What  is  meant  by  Joint  ballot  of  the  legislature?    b)  Name  three  offices  which  are 

filled  In  this  way. 

GEOGRAPHY 

1  In  what  direction  from  the  equator  do  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  now  strike  the 
earth's  surface?    Until  what  date  will  your  answer  apply? 
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t  What  la  meant  by  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  a  place,  and  how  la  It  determined  7 
8  Mention  a)   four  artlclee  largely  exported  by  the  United  States;  b)  four  that  are 

largely  Imported. 
4  NIame  fire  counties  of  this  state  that  border  on  Lake  Ontario;  three  that  are  located 

on  Long  Island;  two  that  border  on  Lake  Champlaln. 
6  Name  three  articles  that  are  shipped  in  large  quantities  a)  from  Chicago;  b)  from 

New  Orleans. 

6  State  the  following  facts  regarding  Japan:    a)  its  form  of  government;  b)  the  race  to 

which  Its  people  belong;  c)  two  of  Its  chief  productions;  d)  its  capital. 

7  Name  a)  the  principal  riyer  of  Alaska;  b)  its  principal  town;  c)  its  two  principal 

natural  resourcea. 

P.  M. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

1  Name  five  European  countries  which  made  settlements  in  the  territory  now  included 

in  the  United  States. 

2  In  what  colony  or  colonies  of  North  America  did  the  English  settlers  find  a  climate 

nearest  to  that  of  England? 

3  Of  the  military  operations  in  the  southern  states  during  the  rcTolutlon,  state  a)  the 

period  of  the  war  in  which  they  largely  occurred,  b)  one  of  the  leading  American 
commanders,  c)  the  kind  of  warfare  most  successfully  employed  against  the 
English. 

4  Mention  a  historical  fact  concerning  each  of  the  following:    a)  Aaron  Burr;  b)  John 

Tyler;  c)  John  C.  Fremont. 

6  Name  a  state  admitted  to  the  union  in  each  of  the  following  periods:    a)  1800-1825; 

b)  1826-1850;  c)  1850-1875. 

8  Of  the  confederacy  of  southern  states,  name  a)  the  capital,  b)  the  president,    c)  Name 

the  states  composing  it. 

7  Name  two  minor  political  parties  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  civil  war,  and  the 

object  of  each. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

1  Mention  two  uses  of  the  bones.    Give  an  illustration  of  each. 

2  Name  two  muscles  of  the  arm,  and  state  the  use  of  each. 

3  Explain  how  clothing  keeps  the  body  warm.    Why  is  wool  one  of  the  best  materials 

for  this  purpose  T 

4  What  name  is  applied  to  food  after  its  digestion  and  before  its  absorption,  a)  In  the 

•tomach;  b)  in  the  Intestines. 

5  State  two  ways  by  which  it  may  be  determined  whether  a  ruptured  blood  vessel  la  a 

vein  or  an  artery. 

6  How  are  nutritive  portions  of  food  absorbed  in  the  small  intestines? 

7  Describe  the  cerebrum  as  to  a)  location;  b)  divlKlons;  c)  surface;  d)  chief  function. 

• 

Friday,  January  14,  1898 

Normal,  entrance 

A.  M. 

ARITHMETIC 

1  Express  in  the  form  of  per  cent  a)  .006  } ;  b)  2 1^ ;  c)  ^\. 

2  Write  a)  in  roman  notation,  four  hundred  forty-four;  b)  In  arable  notation,  thirty-six 

million  forty- four  thousand  ninety  and  eevcntcen  ton- thousandths;  c)  in  words, 
187  M  and  .00702. 

3  3^  is  what  per  cent  of  2i? 

4  Divide  13,209  by  357,  and  write  in  words  the  value  of  each  partial  dividend. 

5  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  note  for  |276  discounted  at  an  Albany,  N.  Y.    bank,  1  mo.  2S 

da.  before  it  was  due. 
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6  If  the  Intereet  on  |100  for  4  mo.  18  da.  at  4H  per  annum  is  I1.72H.  what  is  the  inter- 

est on  $570  for  1  yr.  12  da.  at  7%  per  annum?    (Solye  by  proportion.) 

7  Define  a)  scale  in  notation;  b)  reduction;  c)  inyolution. 

ORTHOGRAPHY 

1  features  26  necessary 

2  business  27  European 

3  ordinary  28  practicable 

4  ability  29  scheme 

5  hemisphere  30  systematize 

6  surface  31  message 

7  dictated  32  telephone 

8  suitable  33  concede 

9  wren  34  assurance 

10  permitting  35  colunms 

11  nullify  36  bruised 

12  inquiry  37  collision 

13  polled  38  Louisiana 

14  readily  39  physical 
16  privacy  40  dieposses 

16  illegal  41  kneeled 

17  permanent  42  suflSce 

18  anticipate  43  numerator 

19  immedlAte  44  eligible 

20  stabbed  45  contention 

21  dimmed  46  favorite 

22  fusion  47  interference 

23  ill-mannered  48  summary 

24  residue  49  brief 

25  exemption  •  50  traceable 

GRAMMAR 

1  Out  of  the  mass  of  things  which  we  have  touched,  we  must  choose  these 

2  which  are  ours,— the  books  which  we  shall  read,  the  men  whom  we  shall 

3  know,  the  power  that  wo  shall  wield,  the  pleasure  which  we  shall  enjoy 

4  the  special  point  wtierc  we  shall  drop  our  bit  of  usefulness  into  the  world's 

5  life  before  we  go. 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS 
The  first  four  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses  include  a)  subject  clauses; 
b)  objective  clauses;  c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2  In  namiug  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

3  In  giving  modifiers.  If  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In 
like  m<aDDcr  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adver- 
bial, etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

5  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following* order:  class,  person  or  num- 
ber, gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the 
agreement  with  its  antecedent. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  transitive  and  Intransitive.  A  transitive 
verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  principal  parts,  regular  or  irregu- 
lar, transitive  or  Intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the 
sp(M'ial  use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1  Classify  according  to  note  1,  the  following  clauses:  a)  we  must  choose  (line  1); 
b)we  shall  know  (lines  2  and  3);  c)  we  shall  wield  (line  3);  d)  we  shall  drop 
(line  4):  e)  we  go  (line  6). 
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%  OlY6  the  syntax  of  a)  ours  (line  2) ;  b)  men  (line  2)  ;  c)  life  (line  6). 

5  Decline  and  pane  whom  (line  2). 

4  State  the  mode  and  tense  of  each  verb  found  in  the  above  quotation. 

6  Give  the  synopsis  of  the  verb  go  through  the  indicative  mode,  using  the  third  person, 

singular. 

6  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  a)  in  the  passive  voice;  b)  a  verb  in  the  pro- 

gressive form. 

7  Oiye  an  example  of  a)  an  abstract  noun;  b)  a  verbal  noun;  c)  a  collective  novn. 

COMPOSITION 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjeots: 

1  The  search  for  the  North  Pole 

2  Advantages  of  country  life 
S  Advantages  of  city  life 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to 
three  points: 

1  The  matter,  L  e.  the  thought  expressed. 

2  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used. 

5  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 

appearance. 

Friday,  May  27,  1898 

Normal  bntrancb 

A.  M. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

1  a)  What  majority  is  necessary  to  pass  a  bill  over  the  president's  veto?    b)  How 

must  such  a  vote  be  taken? 

2  State  three  forms  of  civil  freedom  which  congress  is  forbidden  by  the  constitution 

to  prohibit. 

8  State  one  method  by  which  the  constitution  of  this  state  can  be  amended. 

4  What  oflAcer,  in  this  state.  Is  president  of  the  senate?  What  difTerence  is  there 
between  his  power  to  vote  and  that  of  the  speaker  of  the  assembly?  What 
reason  is  there  for  this  difTerenco? 

6  State  three  qualifications  of  eligibility  for  the  ofQcc  of  governor  in  this  state. 

6  Name  a)  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  county,  b)  the  chief  judicial  ofllcer,  c)  the 

prosecuting  ofllcer. 

7  How  does  registration  tend  to  prevent  fraud  at  elections? 

GEOGRAPHY 

1  What  changes  would  result  in   the  width  of  each  of  the  several  zones  if  the  in- 

clination of  the  earth's  axis  were  5^"  less  than  it  now  is? 

2  Define  a)  prime  meridian,  b)  great  circle. 

8  Which  grand  division  extends  a)  farthest  to  the  north;  b)  farthest  to  the  south? 

4  Name  in  order  from  north  to  south  five  Important  cities  upon  the  Mississippi  river. 

5  What  cape  at  the  southern'extremity  of  a)  Florida;  b)  Lower  California;  c)  South 

America;  d)  Greece;  e)  British  India?    Answer  any  three. 

6  Name  a)  the  capital  of  China;  b)  Its  chief  river;  c)  its  two  chief  exports. 

7  Name  two  railroads  that  connect  New  York  city  and  Buffalo  and  mention  a  city 

through  which  each  passes. 

P.  M. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

1  What  nation  in  its  early  settlements  in  America  pursued  most  extensively  the  policy 

of  friendly  trade  with  the  Indians?    State  facts  in  support  of  the  answer. 

2  a)    Name  the  New  England   states  that  were  of  the   thirteen   original   colonies,    b) 

What  was  the  most  southerly  of  the  English  colonies? 
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3  Mention  some  important  military  operation  in  Canada  during  each  of  the  following 

wars:   a)  French  and  Indian;  b)  revolation;  c)  1812. 

4  Compare  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  with  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  with  reference 

to  a)  Indian  troubles;  b)  religious  toleration;  c)  form  of  colonial  government. 

5  What  were  the  important  military  operations  on  and  about  Lake  Champlain  in  the 

war  of  1812,  and  what  was  their  effect  on  the  course  of  the  war? 

6  What  party  was  in  power  from  1829  to  18417    Mention  one  of  the  prominent  political 

topics  of  the  time,  and  state  the  attitude  of  the  dominant  party  toward  that 
issue. 

7  Mention  a  historical  fact  connected  with  the  life  of  each  of  the  following  persons: 

Sir  William  Johnson,  Horatio  Seymour,  Andrew  Johnson,  John  A.  Dix.    Answer 
three  only. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYOIBNB 

1  Which  are  situated  nearer  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  Teins  or  the  arteries?   What 

is  the  evident  purpose  of  this  difference  in  location  T 

2  What  is  the  alimentary  canal?    a)  Name  Its  lining  membrane;  b)  five  of  Its  dlTia- 

lons. 

3  What  regulates  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  to  the  eye? 
i  Describe  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  brain. 

B  Name  the  two  divisions  of  the  brain,  and  giye  the  chief  function  of  each  diyislon. 

6  What  attachment  connects  the  muscles  with  the  bones? 

7  Locate  the  thoracic  ducL    Where  does  it  empty  its  contents  into  the  blood? 

Saturday,  May  28,  1898 

Normal,  bntrancb 

A.  M. 

ARITHMETIC 

1  Define  a)  exact  divisor;  b)  ratio;  c)  involution. 

2  45  lbs.  belongs  to  what  five  different  classes  of  numbers? 

8  The  limited  express  left  New  York  at  5.00  p.    m.    Dec.   31,   1887,   and  arrived  in 

Buffalo  at  3.45  a.  m.  Jan.  1,  1898.    How  much  time  was  required  for  the  trip? 

4  Reduce  8  mi.  180  rd.  8  ft  8  in.  to  milee  and  decimals  of  a  mile. 

5  The  captain  of  a  ship  finds  the  local  time  to  be  1  hr.  22  mln.  faster  than  that  in- 

dicated by  his  chronometer  set  on  Greenwich  time.    Find  the  ship's  longitude. 

6  The  proceeds  of  a  note  for  ^210  discounted  at  bank  at  6%  per  annum  were  $206.50. 

Find  the  term  of  discount. 

7  The  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  30  feet  and  its  hypotenuse  226  feet.    Find 

a)  the  perpendicular,  and  b)  iher  area  of  the  triangle. 

ORTHOGRAPHY 

1  upbraid  15  foretold 

2  radical  16  rdief 

3  veracity  17  seizing 

4  eighth  18  cruise 

5  sorrowful  19  emphatic 

6  Chenango  20  locality 

7  civilian  21  regenerate 

8  extraordinary  22  conceded 

9  extension  23  criticism 

10  rheumatic  24  technical 

11  statute  25  torpedo 

12  approval  2G  quince 

13  expositioD  27  laths 

14  texture  28  knives 
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29  i>artM  40  elapse 

SO  grieranoe  41  conciliate 

31  monotony  42  rhythm 

82  cerebrum  43  Abundance 

SS  Mobile  44  allot 

84  Ticinlty  45  conjure 

35  mirror  46  dreadful 

36  behavior  47  enamel 
87  grateful  48  fracture 
38  decrepit  49  grandeur 
89  conceited  60  hoepital 

P.  IC 

GRAMMAR 

1  Of  course  the  coral  polyps  can  not  build  above  the  high-tide  mark;  but 

2  the  surf  which  beats  upon  them  piles  up  their   broken    fragments    Just   aa 

8  a  seabeach  is  piled  up.  and  hammers  them  together  with  that  water  ham- 

4  mer  which  is  heavier  and  stronger  than  any  you  have  ever  seen  in  a 

6  smith's  forge. 

CHARLBS  KINGSLBT 
The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  answer  papers,  it  ia  recommended 
that  candidates  observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses  include  a)  subject  claiiaea; 
b)  objective  clauses;  c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2  In  naming  a  clause,  Include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

3  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  b^ong.  In 
like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjecttva.  adrar- 
bial,  etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

5  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  claaa,  person*  num- 
ber, gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the 
agreement  with  its  antecedents. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reaaon  for  it. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  transitive  and  intraasitlva.  A  tranaltiw 
verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

8  In  paraing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  principal  parts,  regular  or  Irre^- 
lar,  transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the 
special  use  of  an  Infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it 

1  Classify  the  folluwing  clauses  according  to  note  1,  a)  surf  piles  (line  2);  b)  which 

boats  (line  2);  c)  seabeach  is  piled  (line  3);  d)  which  is  heavier  and  stronger 
(line  4);  e)  you  have  seen  (line  4). 

2  a)  Give  three  modifiers  of  can  build  (line  1);  b)  three  modifiers  of  hammers  Glne  8). 

3  I*arso  a)  just  (line  2) ;  b)  ^ny  (lino  4) ;  c)  stronger  (line  4). 

4  Seleot  a  verb  a)   in  the  present  perfect  tense;   b)   In  the  passive  voice;  c)  in  the 

potential  mode. 

5  Give  an  cxamplo  of  a)  a  numeral  adjective;  b)  a  collective  noun;  c)  a  relaitive  pro- 

noun: d)  an  Interjection;  e)  an  adverb  of  degree. 

6  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  modified  by  a)  a  particle;  b)  an  infinitive. 

7  Name  three  words  which  are  used  to  connect  clauses,  and  at  the  same  -time  to 

perform  the  ofllce  of  adverbs.    Give  an  example  of  the  use  of  any  one  of  the 

throe. 

COMPOSITION 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1  The  district  school 

2  The  war  with  Spain 

3  A  summer  vacation 
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Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  compoaiUon  with  particular  reference  to 
three  points: 

1  The  matter,  i.  e.  the  thought  expressed. 

2  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used. 

3  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 

appearance. 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1898 
Training  school  examination 
A.  M. 
HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 
1-2  Compare  the  contributions  of  the  Oriental  (Asiatic)  nations  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion with  the  contributions  of  the  ancient  classical  nations  (Greece  and  Rome). 
8  Name  a  prominent  representative  of  a)  scholastic  education;  b)  humanitarian  eduea- 
tion;  c)  scientific  or  practical  education. 

4  Arrange  the  following  events  in  order  of  relative  importance  to  education  and  show 

how  each   influenced  the  renaissance:    invention  of  gunpowder;  discovery  of 
America;  invention  of  printing;  downfall  of  Constantinople. 
6-6  Give  an  idea  of  the  general  nature  and  character  of  the  following  books  and  name 
the  author  of  each:    Orbls  Pictus;  Bmile. 

7  State  the  leading  principles  in  the  educational  plan  of  Froebel. 

8  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Erasmus  as  an  educator. 

9  Mention  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  educational  work  of  a)  Jacotot;  b)  Spencer; 

c)  Aristotle. 
10  Compare  the  condition  of  education  in  this  state  during  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury with  its  present  condition  as  to  a)  the  professional  training  of  teachers;  b) 
common  school  education;  c)  higher  education. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 

1  In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  in  teaching  any  subject  the  teacher  must  be  pos- 

sessed of  a  knowledge  of  what  three  essentials  relating  to  the  subject  to  be 
taught? 

2  State  why  it  is  important  that  the  teacher  bo  familiar  with  the  genenU  plan  of  the 

city  school  system. 

3  What  two  advantages  arise  from  having  pupils  in  primary  grades  recite  in  small 

groups? 

4  Should  pupils  in  primary  and  Intermediate  grades  be  required  to  prepare  lessons 

when  out  of  school?    Give  reasons. 

5  Mention  three  essential  characteristics  of  a  complete  answer. 

6  State  the  two  essential  purposes  in  a  regular  course  in  physical  culture  in  school. 

7  Why  should  corporal  punishment,  if  ever  allowable,  never  be  used  for  intellectual 

delinquencies? 

8  Which  is  preferable,  the  classification  of  pupils  upon  the  basis  of  proficiency  in  read- 

ing or  of  proficiency  in  arithmetic?    Give  reason. 

9  Give  arguments  for  and  against  keeping  a  dally  record  of  the  class  standing  of 

pupils. 

10  Under  what  conditions  should  the  teacher  require  an  immediate  answer  from  the 

pupil?    Under  what  conditions  should   the  teacher  not  require  an  immediate 

answer? 

P.  M. 

GEOGRAPHY 

1  In  using  facts  of  loca]  geography  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  why  is  it  frequently 

important  to  compare  by  contrasts  rather  than  by  resemblances?    Illustrate. 

2  In  teaching  the  geography  of  a  continent,  mention  the  order  of  presenting  the  prin- 

cipal subheads  under  each  of  the  following: 
I  Physical  features 
II  Commerce 
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S  Outline  tbo  first  lesflon  on  the  globe. 

4  What  is  the  special  value  of  drawing  maps  a)  from  memory;  b)  to  a  scale,    c)  Give  a 

plan  for  teaching  a  class  to  draw  maps  to  a  scale. 

5  Describe  an  experiment  to  show  a)  why  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid;  b)  the  suc- 

cession of  day  and  night. 
8  In  teaching  geography  sometimes  geographical  facts  may  be  best  explained  by  his- 
torical facts.    Give  two  illustrations. 

7  The  coast  line  of  any  country  having  been  thoroughly  taught,  mention  geographical 

facts  that  may  be  readily  inferred. 

8  Show  how  latitude  and  longitude  may  be  taught  inductively  as  to  a)  lines;  b)  length 

of  degrees. 

9  Show  how  newspapers  may  be  used  as  valuable  aids  in  teaching  geography.    What 

precaution  should  be  observed  in  their  use? 
10  In  teaching  the  location  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  what  plan  would  you  pur- 
sue?   Why?    Explain  your  answer  fully. 

PHONICS,  READING  AND  ORTHOGRAPHY 

1  In  what  grade  should  the  teaching  of  phonics  be  introduced?    What  results  may  rea- 

sonably be  expected  after  20  weeks'  work  in  phonics? 

2  Which  is  preferable,  to  first  teach  the  sounds  of  letters  independent  of  word0,  or  to 

begin  teaching  phonics  by  separating  words  Into  their  phonetic  elements?    Why? 

3  Discuss  the  advisability  of  sometimes  requiring  pupils  to  spell  words  phonetically. 

Why  is  the  study  of  word  analysis  an  aid  to  correct  spelling? 

6  Spelling  can  best  be  taught  from  a  spelling  book.    Give  reasons. 

6  Teachers  should  make  special  preparation  for  conducting  the  recitation  In  reading. 

Mention  three  essentials  of  such  preparation. 

7  Outline  a  plan  for  inciting  in  a  pupil  a  love  for  reading. 

8  Mention  two  common  faults  that  may  be  observed  In  the  reading  of  pupils  In  the 

third  and  fourth  reader  classes.    Suggest  remedies. 

9  What  should  constitute  the  pupil's  special  preparation  for  the  recitation  in  advanced 

reading? 

10  In  the  reading  class  to  what  extent  and  for  what  purpose  should  the  attention  of  the 

pupil  be  directed  to  the  marks  of  punctuation? 

Thursday,  January  20,  1898 

Training   school  examination 
A.  M. 

DRAWING 

1  Discuss  the  value  of  color  study  from  an  aesthetic  standpoint  and  suggest  a  plan  of 

lessons  which  would  further  this  end. 

2  Which  line  of  work  should  first  be  established  In  elementary  grades,  working  draw- 

ing or  pictorial  drawing?    State  reasons  for  your  answer. 

3  State  the  aim  of  first  work  by  the  pupils  In  Illuatrntlve  sketching  in  a  primary  grade. 

To  continue  such  work  with  profit,  what  should  be  the  teacher's  use  of  such 
sketches  by  the  pupils,  and  what  the  teacher's  aim  In  succeeding  lessons? 

4  Give  plan  and  devices  for  teaching  pupils  In  Intermediate  grades  to  see  convergence 

and  to  represent  and  test  the  same  In  their  freehand  pictorial  drawing. 

5  What  work  should  pupils  have  preparatory  to  work  In  design? 

6  Discuss  the  ?alue  of  clay  modeling  In  the  study  of  form  and  its  expression. 

7  Give  plans  for  teaching  pupils  projection  cither  by  first  angle  projection  or  by  third 

angle  projection,  stating  material  to  be  used  and  devices. 

8  Give  an  outline  of  a  le«ron  to  teach  pupll.s  the  principles  of  grouping. 

9  State  the  value  of  the  use  of  color  la  pictorial  drawing. 

10  How  may  pupils  be  taught  to  avoid  Interference  of  bases  In  "  blocking  in  "  a  group? 
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history,  civics,  and  school  law 

1  Which  department  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  national  government  has  direction 

of  a)  contracts  for  carrying  the  malls;  b)  Indian  affairs;  c)  treaties;  d)  coinage; 
e)  pensions? 

2  a)  How  many  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  United  States  constitution?    b) 

State  the  purpose  of  each  of  the  last  three. 
8  The  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York  commences  with  a  declaration  of  the  rights 

of  citizens;  mention  three  of  these  rights. 
4  State  the  advantages  of  pursuing  the  study  of  civil  government  according  to  the 

historical  development  of  government. 
6  In  stud]rlng  civil  government,  pupils  often  fail  to  apprehend  the  intimate  relation 

which  exists  between  the  federal,  the  state,  and  the  local  governments.    How 

may  this  be  overcome? 

6  What  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  colonists  In  reepects  to  a)  the  countries  with 

which  trade  was  permissible;  b)  the  ships  employed;  c)  manufacturing? 

7  Explain  the  significance  of  each  of  the  following  terms:    the  New  England  confedera- 

tion, writs  of  assistance,  the  ordinance  of  1787,  nullification,  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments. 

8  Specify  at  least  three  topics  that  should  be  included  In  the  review  specially  prepara- 

tory to  the  study  of  the  civil  war. 

Thursday,  January  20,  1898 

Training  school  examination 

P.  M. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OP  EDUCATION 

1  Define  psychology,  and  show  how  psychology  and  physiology  are  closely  related. 

2  Define  the  following  tehns:   reasoning,  habit,  percept,  Introspection. 

8  Show  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  perceptive  faculties  early  in  life,  and  mention 

three  studies  especially  useful  for  this  purpose. 
4  State  how  the  intensity  of  attention  affects  a)  the  memory;  b)  the  judgment 
6  State  how  a  concept  is  formed,  and  explain  why  most  of  our  concepts  are  subject  to 

change. 

6  How  are  concepts,  judgment  and  reasoning  related? 

7  Show  how  Induction  and  deduction  are  respectively  employed  in  teaching  grammar. 

8  Distinguish  between  sensation,  feeling  and  emotion. 

9  a)  What  is   meant   by   "  intuitive   knowledge?"     b)    Distinguish   between   intuitive 

action  and  Impulsive  action. 
10  A  noted  educator  has  said,  '"  All  the  faculties  should  be  cultivated  simultaneously." 
Justify  this  statement.    What  precaution  should  be  observed  In  its  application? 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

1  Specify  two  modes  of  expression  of  the  truths  in  nature  study  other  than  oral  and 

written  expression  which  every  method  should  include  when  possible. 

2  In  selecting  the  subject  for  any  lesson  care  is  necessary  that  the  subject  be  adapted 

to  the  age  and  capability  of  the  child.    Why  Is  this  specially  true  In  nature 
study? 
8  In  nature  study  it  is  an  error  to  begin  with  something  that  the  teacher  has  to  tell 
the  pupil.    Why? 

4  Explain  how  a  lesson  on  food  may  be  made  an  introductory  lesson  in  nsture  study. 

5  In  all  nature  study  lessons  the  knowledge  Imparted  must  be  scientifically  correcL 

Explain  why  this  is  true. 

6  Specify  three  topics  in  physiology,  in  teaching  which  the  method  may.  to  special  ad- 

vantage, make  use  of  the  microscope. 

7  In  teaching  physiology  and  hygiene  the  method  employed  should  in  the  lower  grades 

deal  almost  exclusively  with  hygiene.    Give  reasons. 
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8  State  Bome  method  of  sbowlng  to  pupils  that  Impure  air  is  injurious.    Illustrate. 

9  Arrange  the  special  senses  in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taught  and  give 

reasone  for  the  arrangement. 
10  Bx  what  method  may  the  effects  of  nicotine  on  the  human  system  be  best  taught? 
Why? 

Friday,  January  21,  1898 

Training  school  examination 

A*  la« 

METHODS  IN  MATHEMATICS 

1  In  teaching  primary  number  by  the  Grubd  method,  it  frequently  happens  th&t  pupils 

are  unable  to  perform  fundamental  operations  rapidly.    Mention  one  or  more 
exercises  that  will  obviate  this  difficulty. 

2  When  an  order  of  the  subtrahend   Is  larger  than   the  corresponding  order  of  the 

minuend,  you  may  proceed  in  three  different  ways  to  subtract.    Mention  two 
of  them  and  state,  with  the  reason,  which  you  prefer. 

3  Show  how  you  would  explain  to   a  class,   by  concrete  illustration,   the  process  oC 

finding  the  common  denominator  of  two  or  more  fractions. 

4  In  dividing  one   decimal  by  another,  the  quotient  must  contain  as  many  decimal 

places  as  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  dividend  exceeds  the  number  In 
the  divisor.    How  would  you  explain  the  reason? 

5  State  the  steps  necessary  to  show  clearly  the  relation  between  simple  ratio  and 

simple  proportion. 

6  Many  educators  declare  that  formulas  should  not  be  used  In  teaching  the  principles 

and  applications  of  percentage.    Justify  their  position. 

7  Outline  the  first  lesson  on  the  subject  of  stocks,  by  the  inductive  method. 

8  Give  a  model  for  the  solution  of  the  following  example,  indicting  the  operation  by 

signs:    If  %  of  a  yard  of  cloth  costs  |  fa ,  how  much  will  2-5  of  a  yard  cost? 

9  State  two  benefits  of  having  pupils  make  problems  to  illustrate  a  given  process  or 

principle. 

10  What  is  the  value  of  having  pupils  above  the  primary  grades  use  a  text-book  in 

mental    arithmetic?    Why    should    the    text-book    not    be    used    by    pupils    in 

recitation? 

CURRENT  TOPICS 

1  Mention  two  topics  of  current  interest  to  the  entire  civilized  world  contained  in  the 

president's  last  annual  message. 
2-3  Mention   two  topics  of  special   interest  contained   in   the   governor's   last  annual 

message.    Discuss  briefly  one  of  these  topics. 

4  State  briefly  recent  developments  in  the  Cuban  question. 

5  Mention  two  events  of  joint  current  interest  to  European  and  Asiatic  nations. 

6-7  Discuss  briefly  the  career  of  two  of  the  following  persons:  Charles  A.  Dana; 
Edward  A.  Sheldon;  Charles  Daniels;  Henry  George;  Ncal  Dqw. 

8  Mention  one  event  of  special  current  Interest,  (not  previously  mentioned),  to  citi- 
zens respectively  of  a)  this  state;  b)  the  United  States;  c)  France;  d)  Austria; 
e)  Spain. 

9-10  Discuss  fully  any  one  of  the  prominent  events  mentioned  in  your  answer  to 
question  eight. 

P.  M. 

METTHODS    IN    LANGUAGE    COMPOSITION    AND    GRAMMAR 

1  Mention  two  lines  of  language  work  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  composition 

writing. 

2  What  is  the  aim  of  reproduction  work? 

3  a)  Mention  two  special  advantages  to  bo  secured  by  bnving  pupils  write  compositions 

upon   what  is  suggested  by  a  picture,    b)  What  preoautlon  Rhould  be  taken  in 
the  selection  of  the  pictures? 

4  a)  What  Is  the   purpose  of  teaching  synonyms?    b)  Illustrate. 
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6  a)  Give  an  argument  to  show  the  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  atems  as  a  part  of 
language  work,    b)  01v<e  an  illuBtraUon  tn  support  of  your  answer. 

6  Wbat  is  the  purpose  of  requiring  pupils  to  parse  words  in  sentences? 

7  Which  should  be  taught  first,  relative  pronouns  or  personal  pronouns?    Why? 

8  Which  should  precede,  sentence-building  or  analysis?    Justify  your  answer. 

9-10  Give  a  model  analysis  of  a  sentenoe  using  the  following:  "  The  election  of 
Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presidency  was  the  sign  of  a  change  which  had  come 
over  the  American  people."    (Diagrams  will  not  be  accepted.) 

11  Show  how  the  use  of  the  passive  voice  may  be  decurly  presented  in  composition 

work. 

12  State  two  reasons  for  the  use  of  writing  a)  stories;  b)  descriptions  of  objects. 

13  State  the  purpose  of  exercises  in  transposition  In  composition  work.    Illustrate. 
14-15  a)  What  is  the  special  value  of  requiring  students  to  prepare  mere  outlines  of 

literary  productions?  b)  What  are  the  advantages  of  reqniring  students  to 
write  compositions  upon  literary  productions?  c)  Name  three  books  or  selec- 
tions suitable  for  such  composition  work  in  th«  intermediate  grades;  three  for 
advanced  grades. 

Wednesday,  June  8,  1898 

Traininq  school  examination 

A.  M. 

HISTORY  OP  EDUCATION 

1  Among  what  ancient  people  were  each  of  the  following  the  predominant  influence 

on  education:  a)  caste;  b)  tradition;  c)  theocracy? 

2  Mention  two  respects  in  which  the  education  of  the  Romans  excelled. 

3  Mention  three  prominent  educators  that  lived  between  a)  GOO  B.  C.  and  800  B.  C; 

b)  1460  A.  D.  and  1600  A.  D. 

4  State   for  what  each   of  the  following  men   is   especially   noted  as  an   educator: 

Euclid,  Saint  Jerome,  Abelard,  Bacon,  Page. 

6  Name  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  works  and  give  the  approximate  time 

when  each  was  written:  a)  Leonard  and  Gertrude;  b)  The  republic;  c)  Gate  of 
tongues  unlocked  (Janua  Linguarum  Roserata);  d)  Education  as  a  science; 
e)  Novum  organum  (or  Insturatio  Magna). 

0  State  and  explain  the  effect  of  the  crusades  on  the  education  of  the  middle  ages. 

7  State  three  important  ideas  advanced  by  Locke  in  "  Thoughts  on  education." 

a  Compare  the  condition  and  character  of  education  in  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

9  Mention  two  ways  in  which  the  national  government  has  directly  advanced  educa- 

tion in  the  states. 
10  Give  the  names  of  three  men  that  have  served  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion  in  this  state  and   mention   an   important  event   in   the  administration   of 

each 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 

1  Distinguish  between  object  lessons  and  objective  teaching  and  show  the  limitations 

of  each. 

2  Discuss  the  value  of  public  rhetorical  exercises. 

3  To  teach  pupils  how  to  study  aright  is  one  of  the  highest  functions  of  the  public 

school.    Briefly  outline  a  plan  for  accomplishing  this  result 

4  In  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  the  teacher  must  have  a  knowledge  of  certain 

conditioDs  relating  to  the  pupil.    Mention  three  of  these. 

5  What  is  the  immediate  motive  of  school  government?    What  is  the  highest  motive? 

6  Mention  three  purposes  of  a  recitation. 

7  Development  of  a  rule  or  definition  should  usually  precede  its  formal   statement. 

Under  what  conditions  might  this  order  bo  properly  reversed? 

8  In  arranging  a  school  program,  should  a  place  be  assigned  for  lessons  in  a)  physical 

culture;  b)  moral  Instruction?    Give  a  reason  for  each  answer. 
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9  Oiye  an  illustration  of  three  classea  of  faulty  questions  and  deHne  each  daaa  Ulus- 

trated. 

10  Mention  three  faults  in  questioning  that  tend  to  induce  inattention  on  the  part  of 

pupils. 

P.  M. 

GEOGRAPHY  METHODS 

1  a)  Mention  in  order  four  topics  that  you  would  present  to  a  class  beginning  the 

study  of  geography,    b)  Show  that  this  order  is  logical. 

2  a)  How  early  should  features  of  political  geography  be  introduced?    b)  Mention  two 

•uch  features  and  state  how  you  would  Introduce  them. 
8  Mention  four  heads  in  proper  order  under  which  the  study  of  the  oceans  should  be 
presented. 

4  Give  reasons  for  supplementing  the  text-book  in  teaching  geography,  and  mention 

four  aids  that  should  be  employed  in  such  supplemental  teaching. 

5  In  bounding  political  divisions  discuss  the  value  of  giving  a)   natural  boundaries; 

b)  political  boundaries;  c)  boundaries  by  parallels  and  meridians. 

6  Outline  a  lesson  for  presenting  the  causes  of  the  change  of  season  to  pupils  of 

grammar  grades. 

7  State  two  advantages  of  filling  in  a  blackboard  outline  map  before  a  class. 

8  Explain  a  method  of  illustrating  graphically  a)  differences  in  elevation;  b)  portions 

of  the  earth's  surface  devoted  to  certain  productions.    State  the  advantage  of 
employing  such  graphic  representations. 

9  State  th«  advantage  of  having  all  mape  of  minor  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface 

dravm  or  constructed  to  the  same  scale. 
10  "  The  intelligent  study  of  a  country's  natural  resources  must  be  based  on  knowledge 
of  its  physical  features."    Justify  the  foregoing  statement 

READING.  PHONICS,  AND  ORTHOGRAPHY 

1  Questions  relative  to  the  selection  should  both   precede  and  follow  oral  reading. 

Mention  the  purposes  in  each  case. 

2  Children  in  primary  grades  are  usually  interested  in   fairy   and  folk-lore  stories. 

Mention  reasons.    Name  three  books  specially  adapted  for  use  in  such  grades. 

3  Give  a  brief  outline  of  your  method  of  teaching  primary  reading. 

4  State  objections  to  the  use  of  text-books  in  other  subjects  as  the  regular  teixt-book 

in  the  reading  class. 
6  It  is  frequently  stated  that  reading  is  less  effectively  taught  than  other  subjects. 
Mention  three  faults  in  teaching  this  subject  that  give  rise  to  such  statement. 

6  Why  should  any  method  of  teaching  primary  reading  include  special  training  in 

phonics? 

7  Mention   two  ways   in  which  the  study  of  phonics   tends  to  develop  accuracy  of 

articulation. 

8  Outline  a  lesson  in  phonics  using  one  of  the  following  words  as  a  basis:  grand, 

thine,  fraction. 

9  In  the  study  of  the  spelling  lesson,  mention  two  essentials  besides  the  correct  form 

of  the  word,   which  should  roodve  attention. 
10  As  an  aid  in  learning  to  spell,  what  is  the  advantage  of  studying  the  derivation  ef 
words?    Illustrate. 

Thursday,  June  9,  1898 

Training   school  examination 

A.  M. 

DRAWING 

1  Give  an  outline  in  logical  order  showing  a  plan  for  teaching  drawing  in  the  Intor- 

mediate  grades.    Give  reasons  for  the  order  in  the  plan. 

2  State  the  difference  in  the  method  of  presentation  of  working  drawings  and  that  of 

patterns. 
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3  Give  a  method  of  presenting  orttiographic  projection  to  a  chuM,  and  suggest  some 

device  that  would  aid  materially  in  illustrating  the  lesson. 

4  Give  reasons  whj  work  In  three  dimensions  should  not  be  attempted  in  primary 

grades  and  give  topics  which  may  be  substituted  for  such  work. 
6  What  means  may  be  adopted  to  break  up  the  harsh  outlines  in  dfawlng?    Illustrate 
your  answer. 

6  Give  a  device  by  which  the  principles  of  growth  and  design  may  be  taught  in  the 

schoolroom  without  the  Introduction  of  paper  cutting,  and  your  plan  of  present- 
ing the  same. 

7  In  free  hand  drawing,  how  may  pupils  be  taught  to  "  block  in?"    Do  geometric  plane 

figures  play  any  part  in  this  work?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

8  Give  a  method  of  registering  the  solution  of  a  geometric  problem  in  such  a  way  that 

the  lines  in  a  problem,  the  process  lines,  and  the  resultant  lines  shall  be  readily 
distinguished. 

9  Outline  a  plan  for  utilizing  the  knowledge  of  drawing  possessed  by  the  pupils  in  con- 

nection with  other  school  work. 
10  Outline  a  plan  for  arousing  active  interest  in  drawing  on  the  part  of  pupils  of  the 
lower  grades. 

HISTORY.  CIVICS  AND  SCHOOL  LAW 

1  a)  What  was  the  principal  motive  that  prompted  each  of  the  following  countries  to 

plant  colonies  in  America:  England,  Holland,  Spain?  b)  What  two  industries 
first  attracted  the  French  to  the  St  Lawrence  river  country? 

2  State  why  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  revolution  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 

tion has  properly  been  called  the  "  critical  period." 

3  State  how  the  United  States  acquired  the  territory  of  which  each  of  the  following 

states  forms  a  part:    a)  Ohio;  b)  Washington;  c)  California;  d)  Florida;  e)  Iowa. 

4  State  the  purpose  of  Lee's  second  invasion  of  the  north  in  the  civil  war.    What  bat- 

tle thwarted  his  plan,  and  who  was  the  commander  of  the  union  forces  in  this 
battle? 

5  Why  should  the  first  work  in  history  in  the  lower  grades  be  largely  biographical? 

6  Mention  two  constitutional  powers  of  the  United  States  prohibited  to  the  states. 

7  What  is  the  constitutional  definition  of  treason,  and  what  are  the  provisions  as  to 

the  proof  necessary  to  convict  a  person  of  treason? 

8  What  provisions  does  the  state  constitution  make  a)  for  its  own  amendment;  b)  for 

its  own  revision? 

9  Give  the  title  of  the  presiding  ofllcer  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature  and  state 

the  privileges  of  each  with  reference  to  voting.    How  is  each  chosen? 

10  In  the  formal  teaching  of  civil  government  some  teachers  begin  with  the  philosophy 

and  origin  of  government  and  lead  up  to  the  important  facts  of  government. 
Others  teach  chiefly  the  facts.  Which  method  is  better?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

11  Mention  three  duties  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  one  of  which 

relates  directly  to  cities. 

12  a)  Mention  two  reasons  for  which  a  child  may  be  sent  to  a  truant  school,    b)  How 

does  the  law  provide  for  his  maintenance? 

P.  M. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION 

1  Distinguish  between  memory  and  imagination  and  state  how  each  aids  the  other. 

2  Describe  two  lines  of  work  especially  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  of 

pupils  in  the  lower  grades. 

3  Justify  the  maxim,  "  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  related  unknown,"  by  the  prin- 

ciple of  apperception. 

4  Mention  two  ways  by  which  permanence  may  be  given  to  associations  presented  to 

the  mind. 
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5  "  It  U  a  mistake  to  hasten  on  the  child  to  the  forms  of  Jodcmcnt  before  the  mind 

Is  stored  with  the  materials  to  which  to  apply  them  under  the  Impiiilnti  that 

we  are  ttachins  him  to  think."    Show  how  this  principle  Is  sometlmai  Tiolatcd 

in  teaching  arithmetic. 
4  GItc  an  lUiistratlott  of  inductive  reasoning  drawn  from  jnonr  stndr  of  sdenoa. 
7  Krom  a  psychological  sundpolnt,  show  that  the  following  precept  can  not  be  in- 

rariablx  followed:    "The  child  shoold  nerer  be  allowed  to  commit  to  memory 

what  he  does  not  fully  comprehend." 
t  Define  the  following  terms  tm  applied  to  processes  lUTolTcd  In  thinking:    analysis. 

abstraction,  comparison.  Judgment,  classification, 
f  a>  Show  how  the  power  of  the  will  is  affected  by  physical  conditions,    b)  State  why 

the  sensibilities  (or  feelings)  are  important  factors  in  training  the  wllL 
10  Show  the  erll  arising  from  **  breaking  the  will."  and  mention  some  practices  that 

tend  to  this  result. 

NATURE  STUDY,  AND  PHTSIOLOGT  AND  HYGIENE 

1  What  advantages  may  be  secured  by  organitlng  the  pupils  of  any  grade  into  dubs 

for  nature  study. 

2  In  nature  study  what  precaution  must  be  observed  with  reference  to  a)  the  selection 

of  topics  for  study;  b)  the  subject  matter  relating  to  such  topics? 
Z  How  may  the  physiology  of  plants  and  the  physiology  of  animals  be  shown  to  be 

analogous?    Why  is  the  knowledge   of  this  analogy   necessary   to  enable  the 

teacher  to  plan  her  work  in  nature  study  to  the  best  advantage? 
4  By  what  device  may  it  be  shown  to  primary  children  that  air  Is  essential  to  plant 

life  as  well  as  to  animal  life? 
C  What  influence  upon  children's  sympathies  should  nature  study  produce?    Bzplain. 
9  Id  teaching  the  laws  of  hygiene  to  older  pupils  how  should  the  method  employed 

differ  from  that  employed  In  teaching  these  laws  to  younger  pupils? 

7  a)  What  advantages  arise  from  using  the  objective  method  of  teaching  physiology 

and  snatomy?    b)  What  objections  may  fairly  be  raised  to  this  method? 

8  If  a  good  method  of  teaching  physiology  be  employed,  what  practical  results  may 

reasonably  be  expected  beside  a  knowledge  of  the  subject? 

9  How  may  a  method  in  teaching  physiology  to  advanced  pupils  make  use  of  the 

sciences  of  chemistry  and  of  physics? 
10  Mention  three  laboratory  experiments  other  than  those  that  involve  the  use  of  the 
microscope  and  the  dissection  of  animal  organs  that  may  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  teaching  advanced  classes  in  physiology. 

Friday,  June  10,  1898 

Traininq  school  examination 

A.  M. 

METHODS  IN  MATHEMATICS 

1  a)  What  is  the  chief  result  to  bo  obtained  in  the  first  two  years  of  primary  number 

work?    b)   Stutc  two  precautions  that  should  be  observed  in  using  objects  in 
number  work. 

2  In  primary  number  work,  why  should  the  method  employed  deal  very  little  with  the 

analysis  of  the  operations? 

3  Why  should  much  stress  be  laid  upon  the  careful  understanding  of  the  properties  of 

11  u  m  bers  ?    11 1  ustrate. 

4  In  flndlng  by  successive  divisions  the  greateet  common  divisor  of  two  numbers,  in 

what  three  principles  must  the  pupils  be  thoroughly  grounded? 
C  Explain  fully  a  method  of  showing  that  dividing  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  by 
thriH>  uiultiplics  the  value  of  the  fraction  by  three. 

6  Fractions  and  ratio  Involve  tho  principles  of  division.    Show  by  examples  how  this 

statement  may  bo  made  clear  to  a  class  when  taking  up  the  subject  of  a)  frao- 
tiuns;  b)  ratio. 
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7  Outline  the  first  lesson  on  taxes  by  the  inductive  method. 

8  Mention  two  benefits  to  be  derived  from  requiring  the  pupils  to  Indicate  the  opera- 

tions   to    be   performed   in   the   solution    of    a   problem,    before    performing    the 
operations. 

9  a)  From  the  standpoint  of  teaching  algebra,   what  advantages  arise  from  requiring 

pupils  to  express  arithmetical  operations  in  the  form  of  equations  whenever 
possible?  b)  What  care  must  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the  equation  In  such 
expression  ? 
10  Give  a  model  analysis  of  the  following  example  as  you  would  require  it  of  a  class: 
After  spending  20%  of  my  money  and  20%  of  the  remainder,  I  had  left  |675. 
How  much  had  I  at  first? 

CURRENT  TOPICS 

1-4  Discuss  briefly  the  Spanish- American  war  as  to  a)  cause;  b)  declaration  of  war; 

c)  events  of  the  war;  d)  present  status  of  the  war. 
5-6  Discuss  briefly  the  purpose  of  the  society  of  the  red  cross  and  Its  connection  with 

the  war. 

7  Discuss  briefly  the  Hawaiian  question,  including  its  present  status. 

8  Name  two  topics  of  current  interest  relating  to  education. 

9  The  sickness  and  recent  death  of  what  great  statesman  attracted  the  attention  and 

aroused  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world?    Discuss  briefly  his  career. 
10  Mention  four  topics  of  current  interest  with  which  you  are  familiar  other  than  those 

heretofore  specified. 

P.  M. 

METHODS  IN  LANGUAGE.   COMPOSITION,  AND  GRAMMAR 

1  How  may  language  work  be  successfully  Introduced  by  using  nature  study  as  a 

basis? 

2  Mention  three  lines  of  work  that  should  be  followed  in  teaching  language  to  inter- 

mediate grades. 

3  Describe  exercises  calculated  to  secure  a)  fiuency  in  the  use  of  language;  b)  origin- 

ality in  the  use  of  language. 

4  a)  State   three  precautions  that  the   teacher  should  observe   in   criticising   the  Ian- 

guage  used  by  pupils  in   conversation  lessons,    b)  When  should  such   criticism 
be  made.    Give  reason. 

5  Outline  a  language  lesson  suitable  for  third  year  pupils  based  upon  some  object  of 

plant  life. 

6  What  is  the  special    value  of   requiring  pupils  to  supply   in   sentences  words  that 

have  been  purposely  omitted? 

7  What  aid  to  composition  arises  from  requiring  pupils  to  memorize  choice  selections 

of  prose  and  poetry? 

8  What  two  benefits  accrue  to  pupils  from  the  oral  analysis  of  involved  sentences? 

9  Make  a  topical  outline  for  a  final  review  of  the  verb. 

10  "  All  instruction  that  aims  chiefly  to  lay  a  foundation  for  technical  grammar  is  out 
of  place  in  the  primary  grades."    Justify  the  foregoing  statement. 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1898 

Training  class  examination 

A.  M. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

1-2  Compare  the  oontributions  of  the  Oriental  (Asiatic)  nations  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion with  the  contributions  of  the  ancient  classical  nations  (Greece  and  Rome). 

3  Name  a  prominent  representative  of  a)  scholastic  education;  b)  humanitarian  educa- 

tion; c)   scientiflc  or  practical  education. 

4  Arrange  the  following  events  in  order  of  relative  importance  to  education  and  show 

how    each    influenced    the    renaissance;    invention    of   gunpowder;    discovery   of 
America;  invention  of  printing;  downfall  of  Constantinople. 

41  , 
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5-6  Give  an  Idea  of  the  general  nature  and  character  of  the  following  books  and  name 
the  author  of  each:  Orbis  Plctus;  Emile. 

7  State  the  leading  principles  in  the  educational  plan  of  Froebel. 

8  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Erasmus  as  an  educator. 

9  Mention  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  educational  work  of  a)  Jacotot;  b)  Spen- 

cer; c)  Aristotle. 
10  Compare  the  condition  of  education  in  this  state  during  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury with  its  present  condition  as  to  a)   the  professional  training  of  teachers; 
b)  common  school  education;  c)  higher  education. 

SCHOOL  ECONOMY 

1  Give  arguments  for  and  against  keeping  a  daily  record  of  the  class  standing  of 

pupils. 
3  Which   is  preferable,   the  classification   of  pupils  upon   the  basis  of  proficiency   in 

reading  or  of  proficiency  in  arithmetic?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

3  What  two  advantages  arise  from  having  pupils  in  primary  grades  recite  in  small 

groups? 

4  Should  pupils  in  primary  and  intermediate  grades  be  required  to  prepare  lessons 

out  of  school  hours?    Give  reasons. 

6  In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  in   teaching  any  subject,  the  teacher  must  be 

possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  what  three  essentials  relating  to  the  subject  to  be 

presented? 

SCHOOL  LAW 

1  Mention  two  conditions  that  must  be  fulfilled  to  entitle  a  school  district  to  reckon 

institute  week  in  the  aggregate  attendance. 

2  In  case  the  law  relative  to  teaching  the  effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  is  not 

enforced,    what    penalty    may    be   imposed    on    a)    the    school    district;    b)    the 
teacher  wilfully  refusing  to  teach  the  subject? 

3  Specify  two  school  officers  who  are  especially  interested  that  the  record  of  atten- 

dance shall  bo  accurate.    Give  a  reason  in  each  case. 

4  What   qualifications   are    required    for    admission    to    training    classes   organized    In 

union  schools  and  academies? 

5  If  the  law  called  "  The  health  and  decency  act  "is  not  enforced,  what  penalty  may 

bo  imposed  upon  a)  the  school  district;  b)  the  trustee? 

6  Who  are  subject  to  a  fine  for  violating  the  compulsory  education  law? 

7  Mention  two  purposes  for  which  the  public  money  apportioned  to  a  school  district 

muy  be  used. 

8  If  the  voters  of  a  school  district  fall  to  vote  a  tax  for  the  payment  of  a  teacher's 

wages,  what  power  in  the  matter  does  the  law  confer  upon  the  tnisteeT 

9  a)  What  educational   qualifioation   is  required   for   common   school   district  officers? 

b)    What    addlMonal    qualification    must    a    common    school    district    treasurer 
possess  ? 

10  On  what  basis  is  the  library  money  apportioned  to  the  school  district? 

P.  M. 

ART  OP  QUESTIONING 

1  Mention  two  essential  characteristics  of  a  question  for  pupils  of  a)  the  lower  grades; 

b)  the  higher  grades. 

2  Distinguish  between  a)  a  direct  question  and  an  alternative  question;  b)  an  indefinite 

question  and  an  ambiguous  question. 

3  Under  what  conditions  should  the  teacher  a)  require  an  immodiate  answer  from  the 

pupil?    Under  what  conditions  should  the  teacher  b)  not  rt»quiro  an  immediate 
answer? 

4  a)  State  objections  to  questioning  pupils   in    rotation,    b)    In   answering  a  question, 

should  pupils  Invariably  be  required  to  rise?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

5  Criticise  and   correct  the   following  questions:     1)   Where  is  north?    b)  As  coal  Is 

the  name  of  a  common  object,  why  is  it  a  noun,  and  what  kind  of  a  noun  Is  It? 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY 

1  a)  What  colonies  formed  the  lea^e  known  as  the  united  colonies  of  New  England? 

b)  State  two  causes  for  this  union,    c)  Name  a  New  England  colony  that  was 
not  admitted  to  this  union  and  give  reason. 

2  Mention  four  documents  of  importance  In  the  study  of  American   history  and  the 

approximate  date  of  each.    Name  a  man  prominently  identified  with  each. 

3  Describe  an  expedition  against  Canada  in  the  revolutionary  war  as  to  a)   leaders; 

b)  purpose;  c)  route;  d)  result. 

4  Mention  two  political  Issues  prominent  in  a)  Jackson's  administration;  b)  Johnson's 

administration.    Describe  briefly  one  of  these  issues. 

5  a)  Name  four  colonies   founded   through   a  desire  to  escape   religious   persecution. 

b)  Name  two  colonies  founded   for  other  reasons,   and   state  the  motive  that 
caused  the  founding  of  each. 

6  Give  reason  why  the  New  England  states  were  opposed  to  a)  the  war  of  1812;  b)  the 

war  with  Mexico. 

7  Exclusive  of  Texas,  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  is  now  included  wholly  or 

in  part  within  eight  states  and  territories.    Mention  five  of  these. 

8  Mention   an   Important   public   service  for  which  each  of  the   following  men   waa 

noted:  Roger  Williams,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Philip  H.  Sheridan. 

9  What   state  was  represented  in   congress  by   each   of  the   following  men:   Charles 

Sumner,  James  O.  Blaine,  Henry  Clay,  Roscoe  Conkling,  Stephen  A.  Douglas? 

10  a)  Explain  the  importance  to  the  union  of  gaining  control  of  the  Mississippi  river 

in  the  civil  war.    b)  Name  two  important  strongholds  on  this  river  defended  by 

the  south. 

ORTHOGRAPHY 

Each  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  assigned  to  it. 


1  suffrage 

2  suitable 

3  necessity 

4  political 
6  grammar 

6  substitute 

7  courtesy 

8  specify 

9  vague 

10  privilege 

11  ensuing 

12  sanitary 

13  committee 

14  procession 

15  physician, 

16  refusal 

17  command 

18  merciless 

19  pious 

20  Insurrection 

21  havoc 

22  successful 

23  dissipated 

24  suflicient 

25  conspiracy 


26  sensible 

27  welfare 

28  financial 

29  economy 

30  policy 

31  Judgment 

32  legacy 

33  tourist 

34  sugar 

35  belief 

36  supplement 

37  potential 

38  career 

39  righteous 

40  peaceable 

41  gastric 

42  especially 

43  salary 

44  hygiene 

45  discipline 

46  intransitive 

47  double 

48  participle 

49  separation 

50  Chesapeake 


Thursday,  January  20,  1898 

Training  class  examination 

A.  M. 

DRAWING 

1  a)  What  is  harmony  of  color?    b)   Define  complementary  harmony. 

2  Within  an  equilateral  triangle  having  sides  of  3"  construct  three  circles  tangent  to 

each  other  and  to  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 


Ddpartmbnt  t 


a)  How  are  inriilble  edgn  reprewDted  la  a  wotklDi  dnvlngt  b>  When  U  ■  aur- 
(acB  Mid  to  be  fore-shartened  in  a  projecUoiiT 

&  Hake  a  drawlDg  to  show  tbe  plan  and  the  Erant  and  aide  elevatlDDi  of  a  commoD 
waaon  box,  placed  parallel  to  the  horliontal  plana  at  projection  and  perpendicu- 
lar to  tbe  front  (erllcal  plane  of  projection.  Ouulde  dlmcnelons  )'  I"  i 
t'  Z"  X  I',  thickneei  ol  wood  1'.  Bole  W  to  1'.  Indicate  tbe  receaa  br  uslDg 
proper  shade  llnca,  and  connect  parte  hj  uilng  the  proper  conventlona. 

T  a)  Place  In  perepectlTe  In  a  hoiiioolBl  plane  a  circle  2"  la  diameter,  tangent  to 
tbe  a.   L.   and  dlrecUr   In   front  oC  the   e 


i)  SirlnE  thia  c 


I,  ualni 


e  left  end  at  tl 


diameter  for  a  binge. 

0)  Modify  the  t«o  ci 

8  Sketch  a  cylinder  at  leait 

S"  high  directly  In  ( 

and  ahade  to  repreeea 

an  open  barrel. 

t  Sketob  from  tbe  object  a 

open  book,  gWlng 

8- 

10  Copy  aketcb. 

>  proportlona, 
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CIVILt  GOVERNMENT 

1  Which  d«partment  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  national  gorernment  has  direc- 

tion of  a)  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails;  b)  Indian  affairs;  c)  treaties;  d) 
coinage;  e)  pensions? 

2  The  constitution   declares  that  no  tax  or   duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 

from  any  state.    Give  a  reason  for  this  prohibition. 

3  a)  How  many  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  United  States  constitution?    b) 

What  was  the  purpose  of  each  of  the  last  three? 

4  What  is  a  patent?    What  is  the  purpose  of  the  government  in  granting  patents? 
6  State  two  purposes  of  the  president's  message. 

6  Name  three  state  officers  that  receive  office  by  appointment  of  the  governor.    Men- 

tion one  duty  of  each. 

7  Distinguish  between  a  petit  and  «  grand  Jury  as  to  k)  number  composing  each;  b) 

duty  of  each. 

8  By  what  political  division  or  body  is  each  of  the  following  officers  chosen;  member  of 

assembly,  Justice  of  the  peace.  United  States  senator,  mayor,  sheriff? 

9  Mention  two  duties  of  a)  the  town  clerk;  b)  the  district  attorney. 

10  In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  legislature  regularly  convenes  once  a  year;  in  many 
other  states  it  convenes  once  in  two  years.    State  the  advantage  of  each  plan. 

P.  M. 

METHODS 

1  Mention  two  common  faults  that  may  be  observed  in  the  reading  of  pupils  in  the 

third  and  fourth  reader  classes.    Suggest  remedies. 

2  Outline  a  plan  for  conducting  recitation  in  advanced  reading. 

3  Teachers. frequently  make  no  preparation  for  conducting  the  recitation  in  reading. 

Why  must  poor  results  necessarily  follow? 

4  Spelling  can  best  be  taught  from  a  spelling  book.    Give  reasons. 

6  Give  a  model  solution  of  the  following  example,  indicating  the  operations  by  signs: 
If  %  of  a  yard  of  cloth  costs  li*^,  how  much  will  |  of  a  yard  cost? 

6  Show  how  you  would  explain  to   a  chiiiS,   by   concrete  illU8traJ.ion   the  process  of 

finding  the  common  denominator  of  two  or  more  fractions. 

7  What  is  the  special  value  of  drawing  a  map  a)  from  memory;  b)  to  a  scale? 

8  In    teaching   geography,    sometimes   geographical   facts    may  be   best  explained   by 

historical  facts.    Give  two  illustrations. 

9  Specify  at  least  three  topics  that  should  be  included  in  the  review  specially  pre- 

paratory to  the  study  of  the  civil  war. 
10  Give  a  plan  for  teaching  harmony  of  color,  naming  the  material  to  be  used,  and 
outlining  the  work  to  be  required  of  pupils. 

GEOGRAPHY 

1  a)  Give    in    degrees   the   width   of    the   widest   zone   and   state   wlrat  determines    its 

width,    b)  What  circle  marks  its  northern  boundary?    Its  southern  boundary? 

2  a)  Name  and  locate   three  ocean  currents,    b)  State   the  direction  of  one  of  these 

currents  and  give  the  cause. 

3  Name  four  provinces  of  Canada  that  border  on  the  United  States,  and  a  leading  city 

of  each. 

4  Name  the  two  principal  watersheds  of  Europe  and  two  river  systems  separated  by 

each. 

5  Name  five  products  extensively   imported  by  the  United  States,  and  a  prominent 

seaport  from  which  the  importation  of  each  is  made. 

6  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  thereon  indicate  the  location 

of  five  principal  rivers  and  the  five  largest  cities  outside  of  (Greater)  New  York. 

7  What  and  where  is  each  of  the  following:    Honolulu,  Mozambique,  Liberia,  Amoor, 

Crimea? 
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8  Locate  the  following  ifllands  and  state  to  what  country  each  belongs:  Iceland,  Java, 

New  Zealand,  Nova  Zembla,  Philippine  Islands. 

9  Name  ten  bodies  of  water  that  a  vessel  would  traverse  in  going  by  the  shortest 

route  from  Hong  Kong  to  St  Petersburg. 
10  Name  the  two  countries  of  South  America  that  have  a)  no  sea-coast;  b)  the  most 
extensive  sea-coast. 

CURRENT  TOPICS 

1  Mention  two  topics  of  current  interest  to  the  entire  civilized  world  contained  In 

the  president's  last  annual  message. 
2-3  Mention   two  topics  of  special    interest  contained   in   the  governor's  last   annual 

message.    Discuss  briefly  one  of  these  topics. 

4  State  recent  developments  in  the  Cuban  question. 

5  Mention  two  recent  events  of  Joint  interest  to  European  and  Asiatic  nations. 

6-7  Discuss   briefly  the   career   of   two  of  the  following   persons:    Charles   A.    Dana, 
Edward  A.  Sheldon,  Henry  George,  Charles  Daniels,  Neal  Dow. 

8  Mention  one  event  of  special  current  interest  (not  previously  mentioned)  to  citizens 
respectively  of  a)  this  state;  b)   the  United  States;  c)   France;  d)  Austria;  e) 
Spain. 
9-10  Discuss  fully  any  one   of  the  prominent   events  mentioned    in  your  answer    to 
question  8. 

Friday,  January  21,  1898 

Training  school  sxAitiNATiON 

A.  M. 

ARITHMETIC 

1  Write  In  words  a)  .349;  b)  300.049;  c)  i*ia  :  d)  ZOOgUa. 

2  Indicate  by  signs  the  following:    the  sum  of  12  and  4  is  multiplied  by  the  difference 

between  7  and  6,  this  product  is  divided  by  8  times  the  quotient  of  9  by  3,  and 
the  final  result  is  subtracted  from  the  square  root  of  40.000. 

3  If  I  loan  $750  at  simple  interest  and  at  the  end  of  1  yr.  3  mo.  receive  1796.88,  what 

is  the  rate  per  cent? 

4  A  boy  buys  apples  at  the  rate  of  5  for  2  cents  and  sells  them  at  the  rate  of  4  for  3 

cents.    How  many  must  he  sell  to  gain  35  cents? 

5  The  signal  service  reports  that  3V^  inches  of  rain  fell  in  24  hours;  how  many  gal- 

lons of  water  fell  on  a  flat  roof  40  ft.  by  30  ft.  ? 

6  A  house  was  sold  for  $7060  at  a  loss  of  6% ;  for  what  price  should  it  have  been  sold 

in  order  to  gain  15%  ? 

7  Three  men  bought  a  horse  for  |150  and  sold  it  for  |200.    One  man's  share  of  the  profit 

was  |18  and  another's  wa«  |15.    Find  the  amount  of  purchase  money  contributed 
by  each  of  the  three  men. 

8  a)  What  is  the  square  root  of  any  number?    b)  Find  the  square  root  of  745.29. 

9  Express  in  its  lowest  terms  the  ratio  of  4  ft.  2  in.  to  5  rd.  1  yd. 

10  Define  a)  power;  b)  ratio;  c)  exact  division;  d)  cancellation;  c)  commission. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

1  Locate  the  following  bonc«  and  give  a  special  use  of  each:    radius,  scapula,  spinal 

column,  frontal. 

2  Explain  or  show  by  a  drawing  the  structure  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 

3  Name  the  layers  of  the  skin  and  state  how  they  differ  in  composition. 

4  Follow  the  process  of  digestion  from  the  time  the  food  enters  the  stomach  until  it 

enters  the  circulation. 

5  Describe  the  heart  as  to  size.  location  and  cavities. 

6  Mention  three  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and,  in  each  case,  name  the  part 

affected. 

7  Define  the  following  terms:    assimilation,  respiration,  absorption. 

8  Draw  a  section  of  the  eye  representing  its  coats  and  humors. 
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9  What  is  the  peculiar  functioD  of  a)  nerves;  b)  the  cerebrum;  c)  the  cerebellum? 
10  Mention  two  injurious  efTects  upon  the  young  from  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco. 

P.  M. 

GRAMMAR 

1  If  we  ask  why  it  is  that  the  world  has  rejected  what  was  once  so  unlver- 

2  sally  and  so  intensely  believed,  why  a  narrative  of  an  old  woman  who  had 

3  been  seen  riding  on  a  broomstick,  or  who  was  proved  to  have  transformed 

4  herself  into  a  wolf,  and  to  have  devoured  the  flocks  of  her  neighbors,  is 

5  deemed  so  entirely  incredible,  most  persons  would  probably  be  unable  to 

6  give  a  very  deflnlte  answer  to  the  question.    It  is  not  because  we  have  ex- 

7  amined  the  evidence  and  found  it  insufflcient,  for  the  disbelief  always  pre- 

8  cedes,  when  it  does  nbt  prevent,  examination. 

LECKY 
The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  In  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended 
that  candidates  observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses  include  a)  subject  clauses; 
b)  objective  clauses;  c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

3  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In 
like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adver- 
bial, etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

5  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  class,  person,  num- 
ber, gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the 
agreement  with  its  antecedents. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  Into  two  classes,  viz,  transitive  and  intransitive.  A  transitive 
verb  may  be  used  In  the  active  or  passive  voice. 

8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  principal  parts,  regular  or  Irregu- 
lar, transitive  or  Intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the 
special  use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1  Classify,  according  to  note  1,   the  following  clauses:    a)   we  ask   (line  1);  b)  world 

has  rejected  (line  1);  c)  who  has  been  seen  (lines  2  and  3);  d)  persons  would  be 
(line  5);  e)  it  does  prevent  (line  8). 

2  Select  a)  the  infinitives;   b)  two  passive  verbs;  c)   two  adjective  phrases;  d)  three 

adverbial  phrases. 

3  Give  four  modifiers  of  woman  (line  2). 

4  Give  the  mode  and  tense  of  the  following  verbs:    a)   does  prevent  (line  8);  b)   has 

rejected  (line  1);  c)  had  been  seen  (lines  2  and  3);  d)  to  have  devoured  (line  4); 
e)  would  be  (line  5). 
6  Give  the  syntax  of  the  following:    a)   If  (line  1);  b)  narrative  (line  2);  c)   unable 
(line  5);  d)  to  In  phrase  "  to  the  question  "  (line  6);  e)  found  (line  7). 

6  Parse  a)  what  (line  1);  b)  riding  (line  3);  c)  herself  (line  4);  d)  is  deemed  (lines  4  and 

5):  e)  incredible  (line  5). 

7  a)Select  four  different  auxiliary  verbs,    b)   Use  three  of  these  auxiliary  verbs  as  a 

principal  verb,  each  in  a  different  sentence. 

8  Write  a  sentence  containing  a)  an  adverbial  clause  of  manner;  b)  an  abstract  noun 

dsed  as  an  appositive. 

9  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:    fly,  set,  learn,  go,  choose. 

10  a)  >lention  three  parts  of  speech  used  to  introduce  simple  interrogative  sentences. 

b)  Illustrate  each  by  a  sentence. 

COMPOSITION 

School  room  decoration 

Tiie  value  of  examinations 
A  day's  vacation 
Write  a  cou»position  using  one  of  the  above. subjects. 
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methods— june  special 

1  a)  Mention  two  special  advantages  to  be  secured  by  having  pupils  wribe  compositlonB 

upon  what  is  suggested  by  a  picture,    b)  What  precaution  should  be  taken  in 
the  selection  of  the  picture? 

2  Mention  two  lines  of  language  work  preparatory  to  tba  introduction  of  composition 

writing. 

3  Show  how  the  formation  of  the  passive  voice  may  be  clearly  presented. 

4  Which  should  precede,  sentence  building  or  analysis?    Justify  your  answer. 

5  Which  should  be  taught  first,  relative  pronouns  or  personal  pronouns?    Why? 

6  In   teaching  hygiene  much  stress   is  laid  upon  the   necessity  of  good  ventilation. 

Describe  two  experiments  to  illustrate  such  necessity. 

7  Arrange  the  special  senses  in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  presented.    Give 

reason  for  the  arrangement. 

8  Present  a  topical  analysis  of  the  skin,  which  is.  suited  to  pupils  of  an  advanced  class. 

9  In  studying  civil  government,  pupils  fail  to  apprehend  the  intimate  relation  which 

exists  between  the  federal,  the  state  and  the  local  governments.    How  may  this 
be  overcome? 
10  Make  an  outline  to  indicate  the  scope  of  a  review  lesson  on  one  of  the  following 
topics:    Fighting  for  the  control  of  the  Hudson  river  during  the  revolution;  the 
administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  New  York  prior  to  the  revolution. 

Wednesday,  June  8,  1898 

TRAINING  CLASS 

A.  M. 

HISTORY   OF   EDUCATION 

1  Among  what  ancient  people  was  each  of  the  following  the  predominant  influence  on 

education:    a)  casto;  b)  tradition;  c)  theocracy? 

2  Mention  two  respects  in  which  the  education  of  the  Romans  excelled. 

3  Mention  three  prominent  educators  that  lived  between  a)  500  B.  C.  and  300  B.  C; 

b)  1450  A.  D.  and  1600  A.  D. 

4  State  for  what  each  of  the  following  mm  is  especially  noted  as  an  educator:    Euclid, 

Saint  Jerome,  Abelard,  Dacon,  Page. 
6  Name  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  works  and   give  the  approximate  time 
when  each  was  written:    a)  Leonard  and  Gertrude;  b)  The  republic;  c)  Gate  of 
tongues  unlocked  (Janua  Linguarura  Rcserata);  d)   Education  as  a  science;  e) 
Novum  Organum  (or  Insturatio  Magna). 

6  State  and  explain  the  effect  of  the  crusades  on  the  education  of  the  middle  ages. 

7  State  three  important  idias  advanced  by  Locke  in  "  Thoughts  on  education." 

8  Compare  the  condition  and  character  of  education  in  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 

centuries. 

9  Mention  two  ways  in  which  the  national  government  has  directly  advanced  education 

in  the  state. 
10  Give  the  names  of  three  men  that  have  served  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmctioii 
in  this  state,  and  mention  an  important  event  in  the  administration  of  each. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 

1  State  two  reasons  why  pupils  should  not  study  together. 

2  Discuss  the  value  of  public  rhetorical  exercises. 

3  Why  are  all   punishments  that  may  afford  amusement  to  the  pupils  not  punished, 

objectionable? 

4  In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  the  teacher  niuKt  have  a  knowledge  of  certain 

conditions  relating  to  the  pupil.    Mention  three  of  these. 
6  What  is  the  immediate  motive  of  school  government?    What  is  the  highest  motive? 
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school  law 

1  Mention  three  offlcUil  duties  of  the  school  commissioner  relating  to  training  classes. 

2  Specify  the  certificates  that  do  not  require  the  Indorsement  of  the  commissioner  to 

make  them  valid  in  his  district. 

3  The  teacher's  record  of  attendance  of  pupils  between  8  and  16  years  of  age  must 

contain  five  items  of  information.    Mention  three  of  them. 

4  How  may  a  school  district  retain  Its  organization  and  share  In  the  public  money 

without  maintaining  a  school  in  the  district? 

5  State  a  purpose  for  which  the  voters  may  bond  a  school  district. 

6  Who  are  eligible  to  appointment  as  school  librarians  In  common  school  districts T 

By  whom  arc  they  appointed? 

7  Under  the  school  law  relative  to  the  display  of  the  flag,  a)  who  le  charged  with  the 

duty  of  providing  the  flag  and  fixtures;  b)  how  Is  the  expense  met;  c)  when  Is 
the  flag  to  be  displayed? 

8  Specify  the  sources  from  which  the  state  school  money  is  derived. 

9  lender  the  law  providing  for  the  annual  observance  of  Arbor  day,  what  power  la 

conferred  upon  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction T   What  duties  are 
imposed  upon  the  authorities  of  every  pujslic  school  in  the  state? 
10  What  items  must  the  teacher's  contract  contain? 

P.  M. 

ART  OP  QUESTIONING 

1  There  Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  to  frame  questions  simply  with 

a  view  to  test  the  memory.    Give  two  reasons  why  this  practice  Induces  unsat- 
isfactory results. 

2  a)  Upon  what  should  the  difficulty  of  the  question  depend?    b)   Upon  what  should 

the  character  of  the  question  depend? 

3  Discuss  the  relation  of  questioning  to  teaching. 

4  a)  Classify    each   of   the   following   questions   as    direct,    ambiguous,    Indefinite,    or 

alternative: 

1  Locate  New  York. 

2  Is  this  verb  active  or  passive? 

3  Where  does  the  St  Lawrence  river  fiow? 

4  Compare  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain. 

5  Is  division  the  next  operation? 
b)  Correct  the  above  questions. 

6  Under  what  conditions  should  a  question  be  repeated? 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

1  a)  Give  an  account  of  the  explorations  of  the  Cabote.    b)  What  two  other  explorers 

later  traversed  the  same  region? 

2  Mention  three  causes  that  greatly  retarded  the  early  growth  of  the  Virginia  colony. 

3  a)  What  was  the  principal  motive  that  prompted  each  of  the  following  countries  to 

plant  colonies  in  America:    England.   Holland,  Spain?    b)  What  two  industries 
first  attracted  the  French  to  the  St  Lawrence  river  country? 

4  a)  Mention  in  order  of  population  the  three  principal  cities  in  the  colonies  at  the 

opening  of  the  revolutionary  war.    b)   Mention  facts  of  historical  Interest  con- 
cerning each  of  these  cities. 

5  Describe  the  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  southern  New  York  during  the  revo- 

lutionary war  as  to  a)  leader:  b)  cause;  c)  result. 

6  Name  the  members  of  Washington's  cabinet  and  the  department  presided  over  by 

each. 

7  Explain  the  significance  of  the  following  terms:    Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  Parallel 

of  forty-nine,  Geneva  award, 
f  Name  the  following  events  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  and  state  approximatel,v 
when  each  occurred :    Seminole  war,  war  with  Tripoli,  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
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9  What  state  was  represented  in  congres®  by  each  of  the  following  men:  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Daniel  Webster.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  James  A.  Garfield,  William  II. 
Seward? 
10  State  the  purpose  of  Lee's  second  invasion  of  the  north  in  the  civil  war.  What  bat- 
tle thwarted  his  plan,  and  who  was  the  commander  of  the  union  forces  in  thia 
battle. 

ORTHOGRAPHY 
Each  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  assigned  to  it. 


1  policy 

2  message 

3  control 

4  possibly 
6  complete 

6  asylum 

7  resources 

8  business 

9  encouragement 

10  preceding 

11  enormous 

12  alliance 

13  pernicious 

14  importance 

15  relating 

16  prolific 

17  respectable 

18  commerce 

19  revenue 

20  assurance 

21  facility 

22  adequate 

23  Minnesota 

24  inevitablu 

25  impartial 


26  courtesy 

27  grievance 

28  extraction 

29  suitable 

30  scheme 

31  revival 

32  evasion 

33  efficient 

34  additional 

35  necessary 
3G  certificate 

37  warrant 

38  conspiracy 

39  peaceably 

40  preferred 

41  storage 

42  compel 

43  candidate 

44  prudence 

45  knowledge 

46  precise 

47  concession 

48  Inferior 

49  endeavor 

50  endurance 


Thursday,  June  9,  1898 
Training   class 

A,      Urn 

DRAWING 

1  Define  a)  tint;  b)  shade;  c)  co'.or  sca'.e;   d)  liey;  e)  analogous  harmony. 

2  Define  foreshortening. 

3  What  is  the  relation  of  position  between  the  line  of  direction  and  the  eye  level? 

4  a)   Construct  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  respectively  three  Inches,  two  inches,  and 

one  and  one-half  inches,    b)   Inscribe  a  circle  within  this  triangle.    (Leave  all 
work  on  paper.) 

5  Construct  an  oblong  one  Inch  by  one  and  one-half  inches,    a)   Show  the  figure  ob- 

tained by  reducing  this  oblong  one-half;  b)  show  figure  obtained  by  enlarging  the 
oblong  one  and  one-half  times 

6  Draw  a  cone,  altitude  one  and  one-half  inches,  base  one-half  inch.    Show  the  cast 

shadow  with  the  light  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  above  and  to  the  left  of  the 
object. 

7  Draw  In  outline,  with  suggestive  shading  only,  as  a  print,  a  group  of  five  models, 

via    cone,  sphere,  oblate,  splierold,  cube  and  square  pyramid. 
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8-9  In  parallel  perspectlTe,  draw  to  represent  a  common  trunk  having  the  cover  open 
and  in  a  vertical  position.  Represent  a  shallow  tray  in  the  top  of  the  trunk 
with  a  partition  through  the  middle  of  the  tray. 

10  Make  a  drawing  to  show  the  plan  and  front  elevation  of  a  cylindrical  ink  well  placed 
in  a  vertical  position  in  the  angle  of  projection. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

1  Mention  two  constitutional  powers  of  the  United  State*  prohibited  to  the  stateo. 

2  Mention  two  privileges  granted  by  the  United  States  constitution  to  members  of  con- 

gress as  individuals. 

3  Mention  three  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  United  States  courts  have  Jurisdiction. 

4  What  is  the  constitutional  definition  of  treason,  and  what  are  the  provisions  as  to 

the  proof  necessary  to  convict  a  person  of  treason? 
6  a)  Give  the  title  of  the  presiding  officer  In  each  branch  of  the  legislature,    b)  How 
is  each  chosen?    c)  State  the  privileges  of  each  with  reference  to  voting. 

6  What  provision  does  the  state  constitution  make  a)  for  Its  own  amendment;  b)  for 

its  own  revision? 

7  Name  three  kinds  of  juries.    Give  the  number  composing  each  and  a  duty  of  each. 

8  By  what  authority  is  each  of  the  following  political  divisions  organized:    a)  state; 

b)  territory;  c)  county:  d)  city;  e)  town? 

9  Mention  three  officials  of  the  town,  one  of  the  county,  and  one  of  the  state  who 

have  special  duties  in  the  matter  of  taxation.    State  the  duty  of  each  in  this 
matter. 
10  Define  a)  pure  democracy;  b)  representative  democracy.    Give  an  illustration  of  each. 

P.  M. 

METHODS 

1  Mention  three  lines  of  work  that  should  be  followed  in  teaching  language  to  inter- 

mediate grades. 

2  State  three  precautions  that  the  teacher  should  observe  in  criticising  the  language 

used  by  pupils  in  conversational  leesons. 

3  Outline  a  language  lesson  suitable  for  third  year  pupils,  based  upon  £omc  object  of 

plant  life. 

4  What  two  benefits  accrue  to  pupils  from  the  oral  analysis  of  complicated  sentences? 
6  Make  a  topical  outline  for  a  final  review  of  the  verb. 

6  Mention  three  experiments,  other  than  those  that  involve  the  use  of  the  microscope 

or  the  dissection  of  animal  organs,  that  may  be  profitably  employed  in  an  ad- 
vanced class  in  physiology. 

7  What  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  study  of  physiology?    Why? 

8  In  teaching  the  laws  of  hygiene  to  older  pupils,  how  should  the  method  employed 

differ  from  that  employed  in  teaching  these  laws  to  young  pupils? 

9  In  the  study  of  the  spelling  lesson,  mention  two  essentials,  besides  the  correct  form 

of  the  word,  which  should  receive  attention? 
10  Before  leaving  school,   all   pupils  should  have  some  knowledge  of  civics.    Describe 
a  method  of  teaching  this  subject  in  a  rural  school. 

GEOGRAPHY 

1  a)  In  what  zone  does  the  most  rain  fall?    b)  Give  reason  for  this,    c)  Locate  one 

rainless  region  in  the  western  hemisphere  and  two  such  regions  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere. 

2  a)  Through  what  three  countries  of  Europe  does  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  pass? 

b)    Mention  two  cities   of   Europe   very   near   the   parallel   of  ^   degrees  north 
latitude. 

3  .Mention   in   order  from   south   to   north   the   three   largest  cities  situated  upon   the 

Mississippi   river:   name  the  state  in   which  each  is  located,   and  give  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  growth  of  each. 
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4  Name  a)  four  states  that  border  on  the  state  of  Nebraska;  b)  three  natural  bound- 
aries of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

B  a)  Name  three  states  of  Germany  and  an  important  city  of  each,  b)  Name  two 
principal  seaports  of  Germany. 

6  Mention  a  country  of  Europe  noted  for  the  production  of  a)  petroleum,  b)  tin,  c) 

salt,  d)  lumber,  e)  lace,  f)  silk,  g)  watches,  h)  cork,  i)  sugar.  J)  works  of  art. 

7  Give  three  of  the  water  boundaries  of  Japan,    b)  Name  its  capital  and  its  principal 

seaport,    c)   What  Is  its  form  of  government?    d)    Mention  three  articles  ex- 
ported from  Japan. 

8  What  and  where  is  each  of  the  following:    a)  Porto  Rico,  b)  Budapest,  c)  Armenia, 

d)  Costa  Rioa,  e)  Oporto? 

9  a)  Nearly  all  the  Important  cities  and  towns  of  Australia  are  situated  in  one  section. 

Why?    b)  Name  and  locate  the  two  most  importsint  cities  of  Australia. 
10  Mention  two  counties  of  the  state  of  New  York  that  border  on  a)  Lake  Ontario;  b) 
Lake  Champlain;  c)  Atlantic  ocean;  d)  New  Jersey;  e)  Lake  Erie. 

CURRENT  TOPICS 

1-4  Discuss  briefly  the  Spanish- American  war  as  to  a)  cause;  b)  declaration  of  war; 

c)  events  of  the  war;  d)  present  status  of  the  war. 
6-6  Discuss  briefly  the  purpose  of  the  red  cross  society,  and  its  connection  with  the 

war. 

7  Discuss  briefly  the  Hawaiian  question,  including  its  present  status. 

8  Name  two  topics  of  current  interest  relating  to  education. 

9  The  sickness  and  recent  death  of  what  great  statesman  attracted  the  attention  and 

aroused  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world?    Discuss  briefly  bis  career. 
10  Mention  four  topics  of  current  interest  with  which  you  are  familiar  other  than  those 
heretofore  specified. 

Friday,  June  10,  1898 
Training  ci<ass 

ARITHMETIC 

1  a)  Express  in  figures  three  hundred  and  eight  ten-thousandths,  b)  Write  in  roman 
notation  10099.    c)  Express  as  a  common  fraction  and  as  a  decimal  .6%. 

8  Express  by  prime  factors  the  greatest  common  divisor  and  the  least  common  mul- 
tiple of  the  following  numbers:  312,  351,  390. 

3  If  a  man  sells  ^  of  his  real  estate  to  one  person,  2-5  of  it  to  another,  and  3-7 

of  the  remainder  to  another,  and  then  has  35  acres  left,  how  many  acres  had  be 
at  first? 

4  How  many  square  inches  of  tin  are  there  in  the  outside  surface  of  a  box,  without 

cover,  8  in.  long.  4%  In.  wide,  and  3^  in.  deep? 

5  What  is  the  rate  of  commission  when  12070.90  is  received  as  net  proceeds  of  the 

sale  of  295  tons  of  hard  coal,  at  $7.20  per  ton? 

6  A  note  for  |180  was  discounted  at  bank  at  6%.    The  proceeds  were  1177.80.    For  what 

time  was  the  note  given? 

7  On  Jan.  6,  1898,  Wells  Fargo  express  stock  was  quoted  at  116  at  the  opening  of  the 

stock  exchange,  and  110  at  the  closing.  How  much  would  a  man  lose  on  13 
shares,  bought  at  opening  and  sold  at  closing,  brokerage  %%  \n  each  transac- 
tion? 

8  If  A,  who  is  worth  |6.840,  is  taxed  178.14,  what  is  B  worth,  who,   residing  in  the 

same  community  with  A,  is  taxed  1256.01?    (Solve  by  proportion.) 

9  A  farm  is  196  rods  long  and  114  rods  wide.    What  would  it  cost  to  fence  a  square 

farm  of  equal  area  at  11.45  per  rod? 
10  Define  a)  reduction;  b)  multiple;  c)  compound  number;  d)  trade  (commercial)  dis- 
count; e)  proportion. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYQIBNB 

1  Describe  the  ribs  as  to  a)  number;  b)  arrangement;  c)  attachments. 

2  What  membrane  a)  coirers  the  ends  of  the  bones;  b)  lines  the  mouth;  c)  lines  the 

abdominal  cavity T 

3  Show  that  the  skin  is  a),  an  organ  of  sensation;  b)  a  regulator  of  animal  tempera* 

ture;  c)  an  organ  of  excretion. 

4  Mention  three  classes  of  foods  and  an  example  of  each  class. 

5  Describe  the  stomach  as  to  a)  coats;  b)  capacity;  c)  action  when  food  is  admitted. 

6  Why  should  one  abstain  from  seTere  exercise  immediately  before  and  after  eatlngT 

Why  does  the  same  principle  apply  to  bathlngT 

7  Explain  the  slgnlflcanct  of  each  of  the  following  terms:  dentine,  chyle,  diaphragm, 

cilia*,  bronchitis. 

8  a)  Locate  the  sense  of  taste,    b)  Where  Is  the  sense  of  touch  most  delicateT    c)  De- 

scribe the  eustachian  tube. 

9  Describe  the  two  kinds  of  matter  that  compose  the  nervous  system,  and  state  the 

function  of  each. 
10  a)  What  Is  the  temporary  and  what  the  ultimate  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  nenrous 
system  when  taken  in  small  quantities  T    b)  What  is  the  effect  when  taken  in 
larger  quantities? 

P.  M. 

GRAMMAR 

1  The  declaration  of  right  had  gone  no  further  than  to  pronounce  that  the 

2  dispensing  power,  as  of  late  exercised,  was  illegal.    That  a  certain  dlspens- 

3  ing  power  belonged  to  the  crown  was  a  proposition  sanctioned  by  authorities 

4  and   precedents   of   which   even    whig   lawyers   could   not   speak   without 
6  respect;  but  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  this  power  hardly  any  two  Jurors 

6  were    agreed;    and    every   attempt   to    frame   a  definition    had    failed.    At 

7  length  by  the  bill  of  rights  the  anomalous  prerogative  which  had  caused 

8  so  many  fierce  disputes  was  absolutely  and  forever  taken  away. 

MACAULAY 
The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniforml'ty  in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended 
that  candidatee  observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses  include  a)  subject  clauses; 
b)  objective  clauses;  c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

3  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In 
like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adver- 
bial, etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

6  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  class,  person,  num- 
ber, gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the 
agreement  with  its  antecedents. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  tho  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  transitive  and  intransitive.  A  transitive 
verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  passive  voice. 

8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:    principal  parts,  regular  or  irregu 
lar,  transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  thf 
special  use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1  Classify,  according  to  note  1,  the  following  clauses:  a)  power  was  Illegal  (line  2): 

b)  Jurors  were  agreed  (lines  5  and  6);  c)  power  belonged  (line  3);  d)  lawyers 
could  speak  (line  4);  e)  attempt  had  failed  (line  6). 

2  Give  a)  two  modifiers  of  proposition  (line  3);  b)  five  modifiers  of  was  taken  (line  8); 

c)  three  modifiers  of  could  speak  (line  4). 
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S  Glre  the  sjnUx  of  the  f(Hlowing:  a)  proposition  Gine  S);  b)  of  (line  4);  e)   eren 
(line  4);  d)  as  to  (line  5);  e)  prerogative  (line  7). 

4  Compare  a)  farther  (line  1) ;  b)  fierce  (line  8) ;  c)  many  (line  8). 

5  Select  a)  two  verbs  in  the  passive  voice;  b)  two  iaflnitives;  c)  two  adverbial  phrases 

of  time;  d)  two  adjectives,  other  than  a  and  the,  that  can  not  be  compared; 
e)  two  Irregular  verbs. 
<  Parse  a)  had  gone  (line  1) ;  b)  which  (line  4) ;  c)  by  (line  7) ;  d)  so  (line  8). 

7  Reconstruct  the  last  sentence  so  as  to  change  the  voice  of  the  principal  verb. 

8  a)  Write  a  sentence  containing  both  an  adverbial  clause  of  manner  and   an  ad- 

verbial phrase  of  place,    b)  Write  a  sentence  containing  both  an  object  clauao 
and  a  noun  used  independently. 
8  Give  the  synopsis  of  the  verb  go  in  the  indicative  mode,  third  person,  plural  num- 
ber, progressive  fonn. 
10  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns:  hero,  brother-in-law,  handful,  gulf,  phe- 
nomenon, solo,  axis,  valley*  man-servant,  thieL 

COMPOSITION 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 
1  Arbor  day 

t  The  advantages  of  a  graded  school  over  an  ungraded  school 
8  The  return  of  the  birds 
Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composiiion  with  particular  reference  to 
three  points: 
1  The  matter,  i.  e.   the  thought  expressed, 
8  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used. 

8  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 
appearance. 

GENERAL  METHODS— JANUARY  SPECIAL 

1  Questions  relative  to  the  selection  should  both  precede  and   follow  oral   reading. 

Mention  the  purpose  in  each  case. 

2  Give  a  brief  outline  of  your  method  of  teaching  primary  reading. 

8  It  is  frequently  stated  that  reading  is  less  effectively  taught  than  other  subjects. 
Mention  three  faults  in  teaching  this  subject  that  give  rise  to  such  statements. 

4  Give  reasons  for  supplementing  the  text-book  in  teaching  geography,  and  mention 

four  aids  that  should  be  employed  in  such  supplemental  teaching. 

5  State  two  advantages  of  filling  in  a  blackboard  outline  map  before  a  class. 

6  In  primary  number  work,  why  should  the  method  employed  deal   very  little  with 

the  analysis  of  the  operations? 

7  Explain  fully  a  method  of  showing  that  dividing  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  by 

three,  multiplies  the  value  of  the  fraction  by  three. 

8  Mention  two  benefits  to  be  derived  from  requiring  pupils  to  indicate  the  operations 

to  be  performed  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  before  performing  the  operations. 

9  Why  should  the  first  work  in  history  in  the  lower  grades  be  largely  biographical? 
10  Give  a  plan  for  teaching  the  terms  vertical  and  horizontal  to  little  children. 

Thursday y  June  9,  1898 

Special  kinderqarten 
A.  M. 

1  Mention  one  truth  which  you  have  found  to  be  common  to  the  picture,  the  motto 

and  the  commentary  of  "  Play  with  the  limbs."    Discuss  it. 

2  How  docs  "  Falling,  falling  "  logically  follow  "  Play  with  the  limbs?" 

3  How  can  the  truth  in  "  Palling,  falling  "  he  applied  to  practical  kindergarten  work? 

4  In  what  ways  have  the  underlying  truths  in  "  Woatlur  vane  "  and  "  All's  gone  *' 

helped  you  In  nature  .study  with  rhlldron? 
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5  Show  four  resemblances  between  the  child  and  the  ball. 
fWhat  occupations  may  be  used  with  the  first  gift? 

7  Why  is  it  said  that  the  second  gift  introduces  the  child  to  the  world? 

8  Give  a  plan  for  introducing  any  form  of  the  second  gift. 

9  What  are  the  objects  of  the  building  gifts? 

10  Name  three  ways  in  which  the  fourth  gift  is  an  advance  upon  the  third. 

11  Explain  how  the  gifts  are  arranged  in  a  logical  sequence. 

12  Give  the  chief  values  of  the  occupation  work. 

13  Classify  kindergarten  games  and  give  an  example  of  each  class. 

14  Mention  three  rules  to  be  remembered  in  playing  games  with  children. 

15  Select  a  kindergarten  game  and  show  its  specific  physFical,  naental  and  moral  benefit. 

16  How  is  the  recognition  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  community  developed 

through  the  games? 

17  Give  a  synopsis  of  a  year's  program  with  special  reference  to  continuity  of  thought. 

18  What  influences  you  in  the  choice  of  subjects  from  week  to  week? 

19  How  do  you  select  the  gifts  and  occupations  for  a  week's  work?    Give  reasons. 

20  Name  some  pioneers  of  the  kindergarten  movement  in  Europe  and  America. 

Thursday,  March  10,  1898 

SpeciaIj  drawing 

A.  M. 

Note— E*acb  person  desiring  to  take  the  special  examination  in  drawing  must  supply 
himself  with  a  drawing  board,  T-square,  triangles,  compasses,  hard  and  soft  pencils, 
drawing  paper  of  good  quality,  and  tracing  paper  for  use  in  design. 

I  COLOR 

1-2  a)  Who  first  demonstrated  the  compound  nature  of  the  sun's  light?  b)  Draw  and 
letter  a  diagram  to  illustrate  the  primary  experiment  to  analyze  a  beam  of  the 
solar  rays  into  its  constituent  parts,  c)  Shadows  cast  by  sunlight  upon  snow, 
bear  what  color?  d)  Draw  a  diagram  consisting  of  five  squares  to  Illustrate 
the  contrast  which  arises  through  the  difference  in  tone.  Explain  fully,  con- 
trast and  double  contrast,  U£ing  only  grey  as  an  example,  e)  When  is  there  har- 
mony in  contrasted  tones? 

II  GEOMETRIC  DRAWING 

3  Construct  an  isosceles  triangle,  base  2",  vertical  angle  30".    Leave  all  work  upon  the 

paper. 

4  Construct  an  equilateral  triangle  around  a  circle  of  \W  diameter.    Leave  all  work 

upon  the  paper. 

Ill  WORKING   DRAWING 

5  a-b)  Draw   the  plan   and  front  elevation  of  a  cog  wheel.    Indicate  and  letter  the 

measure  of  the  "  pitch,"  on  the  pitch  circle,  c)  What  is  the  general  allowance 
in  measure  for  running  "  space. "  d)  Draw  and  explain  all  lines  and  characters 
used  in  a  working  drawing. 

IV  PATTERNS 

7  a)  Draw  the  pattern  of  a  45''  oblique  section  of  a  cone. 

V  PERSPECTIVE 

8-9  Place  in  perspective  a  flight  of  14  stops,  each  of  which  is  6'  long,  1'  high  and  1%' 

wide.    The  front  face  of  each  step  Is  parallil  to  and  facing  the  picture  plane, 

and   the  near  left  lower  corner  of  the  step  is  8'  to  right  and  on  the  G.   L; 

height  12';  dlirtance  16'. 

VI  SHADING 

•  10  a)  Show  the  dlfTcrcnce  botwccn  broken  lino  shading  and  full  lino  shading,    b)  Draw 
and  shade  carefully,  a  cone  placed  in  a  vertical  position.    Altitude  at  least  2". 
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P.  U. 

VII  GENERAL 
lan  Bgurei  Introduced  ludlBcrLialaa 


In  diearatlonT 
entAd.    DlmeD- 


slODB  EiZ!^": 


"  ThPr  But  on  EnBir  alopee  Uiit  meet 
Wltb  GuddCQ  dip  the  IbtbI  Btnnd; 
Tbe  treei  huog  OTsrbead— tbelr  tett 
Wan  on  tlie  aand." 


*  the  BlmplB  "  blocklDC  In  " 


f  the  a] 


h  given  In  answer  to  Dumber  S  and  4. 


VIII  DESIGN 
4  a)  In  dSBlgn  wbere  plant  forma  are  UHd  sa  UDlta.  wbat  portion  ol  tbe  deilgD  moat 
taxea   tbe  Ipgenultjr  ol   tbe  dealgner!   b)   Dnw   tbe  tbree  Bold*  npon   vblcb 

7  Decorate  the  Bpaee  ■■b-c.  tbe  design  to  be  built  on  main  UneB  baaed  opon  tbe  Ia<n> 
line*  to  proper]]'  cover  apace.    Unit  optional. 


Dace  ..b. 
>w(b.    Clothe 


IX  HISTORIC  ORNAMENT 


t  pecullarllr  b;  wblch  the  achool 
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X  ItBTHODB 
i)  GlTS  >  mttbtid  tbrontb  which  brush  work  Diar  ba  uied  la  eoanectlon  wlUi 
nature  Mudr  to  combine  color  and  dnwlns.   b)  Qln  ■  plan  bj  wblch  lorm  can 
b*  taugbt  vllhout  lulnB  Individual  trpe  nlMl. 

ThiiTsdA7,  Jsnoary  20,  1898 

KlNDRRaARTni 


KINDBROARTBN 
1  Wblch  mother  plar  la  the  authorltr  lor  tbe  lollowlngT   GItc  rour  reaioaa. 
a  Sarins  "  do  '-  and  not  "  don't  "  (o  a  child.  . 
b  Alwaja  ending  a  itorr  bappllr- 

o  HaTlng  oniT  tha  ili  apectrum  colore  for  tbe  Oral  gl't. 
d  Requiring  a  child  to  vail  upon  blmeelt. 
a  RsapsctInK  a  cfalld'a  queatloni. 
t  OlvlDg  opportuDltr  for  Individual  choice, 
g  Flaring  gamei  in  kindergarten. 
b  Tbe  logical  arrangement  of  the  gltta. 
1  a  Fold  one  aequence  from  rour  "  acfaool  of  papFr  folding,"    (Uas  (be  aquarea  fur- 
Dlabed  with  these  queetlons,  number  each  one  ot  tbe  s«qucn»  dlatlncUr,  seal 
them  carefullr  In  tbe  envelope,  and  subBcrlbe  the  face  of  tbe  enTclopa  eiactlr 

b  Show  how  the  ocGUpaUons  furolsb  aeatbetli:  tralolne. 

0  aiie  tbe  stage  of  development  In  the  child  to  which  each  gift  correeponda. 

d  Name  the  adTantages  and  dlaadiaiilagea  of  dictation  leBBona. 

b  Whr  are  Froebel's  flnger  game*  ImportantT 

e  In  singing  aonga  which  should  be  more  prominent— rhrthm  or  cipreaalont 
4  «  What  do  rou  plan  to  nccompllBb  br  means  of  a  kindergarten  stor^T 

b  Id  what  general  wnya  can  stories  he  reproduced  br  the  children* 
6  a  QlTe  a  brief  outline  of   a   rear's   program    with    apeciol    regard    to   conllnultr   ol 
thought. 
b  What  should  a  rear  In  tbe  kindergarten  do  for  a  child  phrslcallr,  mcntaJlr  and 

•plrltuallrt 
0  What  do  roa  CDnsIder  Indications  of  a  normal   spiritual  dcTelopment  within  a 
chndT 
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o 
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*imi»n»i|nmt» 


"5- 


pnuw  Jnqmnx 


^^=^^H=S^'l^iSH'^'^^i£S2£SB^3 
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4    LIST  OF  FIBST  GBABE  GEBTIFICATES  ISSUED 

The  foUowiD)^  i»a  complete  exhibit  of  all  first  grade  certificates  issued  ander  (he  miiform 
system  in  the  state  of  Xew  York  between  Angnst  1,  1897,  and  Julj  31,  1898 


•5 
d  » 


189 
862 


198 
199 
3tf9 


190 
239 


16 
368 

11 
191 
197 

17 

14 


194 
192 
195 


226 
872 
383 
896 


196 
200 
201 
397 


188 
399 
893 
187 
198 
186 
460 
230 


228 

402 

85 


409 


219 
221 
240 
408 


COUNTY,  DISTRICT  AND  NAME 


Albany  eounty—Firtt  disirict 

Elmer  P.  Flansbargh 

Emma  Crocker 


Albany  county — Second  district 

Myron  FilkiDS 

NelsonG  Riiowles* ■ 

Mame  H.  Lockwood 


Albany  county — Third  district 

Eroeat  A.  Larkin Altamont 

Alice  Patterson Altamont 


Post  office  address 


(Trapeville 

16LN.  Pearl  St.  Albany 


Berne 

Oak  Hill 

South  Weaterlo. 


Allegany  county—First  district 

Edna  M.  Brown 

Lowell  M.  HankM 

Minerva  Harbuck 

Mrs  Homer  W.  Harris 

Leila  B.  Perry 

Margaret  L*.  Powers Rushford 

A.  Herman  Southard Canaseraga 


Almond 

Belfast 

Black  Creek. 
Arkport  — 
Rawhuit 


Allegany  county — Second  district 

Sarah  E.  Plain 

Jamei  J.  Brown 

Lottie  Stickle 


WellHvillo 
WellsvUle 
WelUviUe 


Brocmxe  county— First  district 

J.  Edward  Hnrlburt 

Walter  C  Crouch 

Julia  A.  Thomas !  Chenango  Bridge 

EUiie  Whito Afion. 


Brook  Vale 
Mottville 


Broome  county — Second  disti^t 

Emma  Vaudnburg    '  Maiue 

Elisabeth  Walter ;  Whitnoj's  Point 

Helen  M.  Hufiman ■    I>eposit 

Clara  M.  Chase " 


Cattaraugus  county — First  district 

Agnes  Coyle 

Catherine  White 

Waller  L.  Waite 


Olean  .... 
Allegany 
Napull    .. 

Frank  A.  Learn Hinsdale 

Mary  McMabou 

Mary  T.  Lineban 

Charles  A.  Peary 

Ina  A    Hathaway 


Cattarauffus  county — Second  district 

Emma  Messenger 

Mary  Zimbaner 

Inez  P.  Rich 


Cayuga  county — First  district 
Lyman  C.  Bell 


Cayuga  county — Second  district 
None  issued 


North  Olean  . 

Olean 

Frauklinville 
Olean 


Salamanca  .. 
Salamanca  .. 
Cattaraugus 

Montezuma  . 


Chautauqua  county — First  district 

Emma  J.  Dutton 

J   C  Smith 

Ettiv  B.  Dewev     Slitrman. 

Eva  A.  Diusbier I  Mayville 


Sherman... 
Hlai'kville 


Date  of  certificate 


AuRust 

August 

August 

Cmun August 


Angnst 
August 

Aogust 
August 
August 

An2U8t 
August 


Angnst 
August 
Au^n.Ht 
A  ugust 
August 
August 
August 


August 
August 
August 


Angus! 
August 
August 
August 


Angnst 
August 
August 
Angnst 
A  ugust 
August 
Angnst 
August 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1*<97 
1,1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,1897 


1,1897 
1,  1897 
M897 
1,  1897 


1,1897 
1,  1897 
1,1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1.  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


September  1,  1897 
September  1,  1897 
Angnst         1,  1897 


August         1,  1897 


August 

1. 

1897 

Angnst 

1. 

1897 

AngUMt 

1, 

IMI7 

AugUbt 

1. 

1897 

ny^ 


Dbpartmbnt  of  Public  Instruotion 


List  of  first  grade  cbrtifioates  issued — {continued) 


0   O 


406 
179 
180 
181 


401 
405 


387 
407 
440 
888 
283 


886 
252 
241 
172 
171 
203 


162 
151 
208 


182 
183 
184 
115 
408 
452 


251 


841 


410 
411 
412 
418 
414 
163 
161 
175 
176 
177 


270 
271 
]6> 
HA 
167 
108 


COUNTY,  district  AND  NAME 


Chautaiuiua  county— Second  district 

Bert  F.  Sixton 

Reverdy  B.  Baldwin 

Lizzie  A.  Fox 

Carrie  RobiusoD 


Chautauqua  county— JTiird  di»trict 

Florence  I.Haner 

Bay  F.  Pickmd 


Chemung  county 

Walters.  Brewster 

Cora  A.  Learned 

Lola  McDowell 

Harry  A.  Rhodes 

Alice  TLorne 


Chenango  county— First  district 

John  L  Crcpdon 

Pearl  Howard 

Florence  O  Prisoott 

WnlterS.  Reynold* 

Ella  A.  Tuttle , 

Mary  E   Wedge 


Chenanffo  county — Second  district 
Bertha  E.  Hyde 


Clinton  county— First  district 

Anna  Quinn 

Mrs  Battle  M.  Bowdish 

Caroline  R.  Shepherd 


Clinton  county— Second  district 
None  insaed 


Columbia  county— First  district 

Mabel  Boardman 

Anna  M.  Ham. 

J<>nnie  Stall  Haneman 

Charles  E  Snyder 

Aniasa  P-  Lanher 

Ethelwyu  Wardle 


Columbia  county — Second  district 
Evelyn  L.  KeiKO 


Cortland  county— First  district 
Louis  Lind«e3' 


Cortland  county — Second  district 
None  iwAucd 


Delaware  ooMnfy- 

George  Blflnchard 

El  zabeih  Jackson 

ElU  B.  More 

Fred  E.  Ostrander 

Mary  E   Travid 

Anna  Barnes 

Cora  Bodley 

Wnlter  Preston 

Edwin  L    Kowell 

William  T.  Williams.... 


-First  district 


Post  offii  e  address 


Portland  ... 
Arkwright. 
RHndo]i>h  . . 
Ripley 


Jameatown . 
Jamestown 


Sonthport. . 
Pine  City  . . 

Erin 

Millport  ... 
Horseheada 


S.  New  Berlin. 
Colnmbus  .... 

PI3  mouth  

Smyrna 

N.  Norwich.  ., 
Smyrna 


Afton 


Plattsbnrg.. . 
Rouses  Puint 
Plattsburg..  . 


Hudson  — 
Claverack  . 
Elizaville  . . 
Martindale. 
Cheviot  .... 
Hudson  — 


Stottrille 


Diyden 


North  Franklin 

Fraoklin 

Franklin 

Masonville 

Ma<tonviile 

De|)osit 

Afioii 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Downs  ville 


Date  of  certillcate 


Angnst 
August 
Auieusi 
August 

August 
A  Dgust 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


A  ugust 

AugUMt 

August 


August 
August 
A  ugust 
August 
August 
August 


August 
August 
August 
A  ugust 
August 
August 
August 
Anifunt 
August 
A  ngusl 


Delaware  county — Second  district 

Frederick  A.  Shaver Shaverlowo August 

Mary  A   King Andc* I  AugiMl 

Nellie  M.  BugsH         '  Hohart August 

R«*Kiii8ld  Pa'iliiig j  (iiitfin's  Comers |  Autrnat 

Alices  R'msiill !  Meudale 1  August 

Mmgartrt  B.  Russell I  Delhi  I  August 


1,1897 
1,  1897 
1.  1897 
1,  1897 


I.  1897 
I,  1897 


1,  1897 
],  1807 
1,  IM97 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1.  1897 
1,  1897 
1,1897 


August    1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1.  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1.  1H97 
1,  1897 
1,1897 
1,  1897 


August         1,  1897 


August         1,  1897 


1.  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,1897 
1,1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1K97 
1.1897 
1.1897 
1,  1997 


1,  1897 
1,  1F97 
1,  1897 
1,1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
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List  op  first  grade  certificates  issued — {continued) 


441 
3-^4 


]43 
141 
229 
31t 
415 
416 
417 
418 


18 


174 
419 
420 


173 


148 
246 


147 
222 

378 


169 
170 
421 


151 

284 
153 
140 
141 
205 


142 
143 
144 
318 


458 
237 
117 


155 
157 
15tt 
158 


COUNTY,  DISTRICT  AND  NAME 


Dut»yhr.»8  count u— First  (listrict 

PhebeP.  Hall    

Mrs  Aaf^usta  Van  De  Water 


Dutchejt»  county —Second  district 

Franklin  R.  Davis 

FauDie  J.  MoWbinnie 

H Jirrj  Clarke  Plana 

Michael  J.  Callen 

Ellen  A.  MrDaniiolI 

Marsrarot  B  Otis 

Besnin  A.  Tracer 

Mary  Van  De  Bogart 


ErHe  county— First  district 
EliSnvder 


Erie  county— Second  district 

Walter  H.  Ual«tead 

Edward  J  Schnepel  

Lettie  M.  Wi|;htniiin 


Erie  county— Third  district 
Ada  L.  Vance , 


Essex  county— First  district 

Oerlrude  H.  Rand 

Henry  L.  Barton 


Essex  county — Second  lUstrict 

Wlnefred  E.  O'Mara 

Julia  K.  Klear 

Sophia  Ryan. 


Franklin  county— First  district 

EtnaM   Bradford 

Henry  6.  Hniohins. 


Post  oflQce  address 


FiMbkill-on-Huddon 
Wappingera  Fall:4 . . 


Staofurdville 
Pouelikeepaie 
Poiigbkeeimie 
Poiiebkeepsie 

Arliu^^ton 

Madalin 

R-d  Hook 

Red  Hook 


Looneyville 


East  Aurora 
Springville.. 
Clarksburg.. 


Gowanda 


Williiborougb  Pt. 
Moriab  Centre  .. 


Crown  Point 
Port  Henry  . . 
Witbersbee  . . 


Blooniincdiile 
Westvillo 


Ella  M.  Turner Malone. 


Franklin  count y— Second  district 
John  D.  Stark 


Jenne  McGuire 


Fulton  county 


D.  F.  Wigbt 


Oenesee  county 


Greene  county— First  district 
Earl  Baker 


Oreene  county — Secontl  district 
Alton  D.  Gibson 


Hamilton  county 
Mrs  D.  L.  Lutber 


Herkimer  county — First  district 

Malrin  A.  Doxtater 

Emma  M.  Hfrnatreet 

Hiram  Tucker 

AnnaG.  Barnes 


Branber  P'alia. 


Jobnstowii ... 
East  Oakfleld 


Smitb's  Landing. 


Oak  Hill 


Herkimer  county — Second  district 

Burton  Mattenon 

Catherine  Olrey 

Charles  J.  Edick 


Indian  Lake 


Dolffeville. 

Ohio 

Dolgeville. 
Herkimer . 


Fairfield  ... 

Ilion    

W    Winfli'Id 


Jefferson  county — First  district 

Gerlnide  B^njamiu 

Freeman  S.  ( i  raves 

Ruth  A    Rt-dway  

Herbert  H,  NeUou 


1 


Adanm  Ceutr«^    

Rico.* 

Adams  

Adanm  Centre , 


Datoof  oertificnte 


August 
Augost 


August 
Aogust 
August 
Augast 
Aujsast 
Augast 
AnguHt 
Auf^ist 


August 
August 
August 


August 
Ansust 


A  ugust 
Augui^t 
August 


August 
AuguHt 
August 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


August  1,  1897 


1.  1897 
1.  1897 
1,  1897 


August  1,  1897 


1.  1897 
1,  l'>97 


1.  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


August    1,  1897 


August 
August 

AugUHt 

August 
August 


August 
Aucust 

AUgUHt 

August 


A  ugu.tt 

September 

August 


August 

AUKIIHt 
AUgUHt 

August 


1.  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1807 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1.  1897 
1,  1897 
1.  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1K97 
1,  1897 


1.  1^97 
1,  1807 
1.  1897 
1,  1897 


Ddparthbnt  or  Publio  Inbtbdctiom 
List  of  first  gbade  certificates  issued — (continued) 


1 

COUNTS,  DISTRICT  AM>  N^UE 

Jefrrtonannitif^-Ptr^dUlrlrl—lmullnuM) 

P<»l  offics  »ldrMe 

AlRoel 
AiiKaot 

ADgllM 

Aainiet 
Aniiut 

ADg^t 

tS 
4o|"t 

IK 

Aniutl 

Aniait 
ADgaet 

AopM       1 

Anicail 
AUKUII 

AoKOrt 

ADRlUt 

Aufiut 

ADR  nit 

AURlUt 

Aagurt 

Aasoat 
Angiut 

aSSmI 

S3 

AoEUit 
AdgoM 

AdauiaCcDlre 

AleiiDdriaBs; 

j-0.  /ifsisr"^.'r:!!rr?.r.rr: 

,I8«T 

,  T8I7 

Jfirrrimi  c-ounfu— n^  ittifrlcl 
CiTieA.Whliney  

&-,,i-B^:":::: 

,1MT 
.lt»7 

E.h....f^n.""''r:':'.r.'!!'.:^. 

.IWT 

[Vm 

Hki.M.,k,t ..::..:: 

.1MI 

I'-^r';-;?^;- 

t.W-C«,o.«.Mr^™..-<«H,( 

■{IE 

Wl,i.j.^^.c™.ing... 

jradhxn  rON  nf  v-nrif  UtrM 

.lan 

E™in  L.  norkridii::'.";'."'."::"":::":" 

Krnwoeil  .  

W»b.lot  SlWinn 

jr>]xr<>rro..nrv— HritdlXrlT 

a»^(«»f«'c-culL^iIi^^"!"!.'^!;^';;^' .;.'".' 

F..,bern«.h*".':'r:f:.''."r:'': 

u"r',hvi)i?'.::;"'.  ■.;:;: 

r^latiiiBUVVrtKiXI"!; 
Am-'* 

5Stt™'-.:::, 

WendlovillB.''!,'.'.'! 

.  IMT 

.IMl 
.1W7 

1» 

B>v»d  Oorloi'k 

M 

JeoLleti  DitUner ^ 

.inr 

IM 

lis 

■iffi 

«T 

(;iirrieE  MrKeni 

EiilKickird 
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List  of  first  grade  certificates  issued — (continued) 


H-2 

is 


451 

134 


861 
124 
238 
2S2 
235 


247 
434 
112 


91 
130 


340 
204 


100 
110 
317 


253 
202 
254 
441 


279 
233 
865 
450 


232 
256 
455 
107 


126 
127 
128 
120 
272 
273 
277 
278 
280 
859 


98 
75 


07 
105 
1U4 


382 

22:< 

255 

96 

97 


COUNTV,  DISTRICT  AND  NAME 


Nkigara  county — Second  district 

Thonias  M  Brenoan 

M.  Bernice  Bye 


Oneida  countv—FirBt  district 

Alberts  Bonck 

Kate  Latimnre 

Mary  E  O'Conoor 

Mary  K.  Kobetta 

Mra'Maiy  L.  Scbaible 


Oneida  county — Second  district 

MrsO.  M.  Bucbanai) 

Margaret  J.  Collins 

Orra  S.  Kogera 


Oneida  county— Third  district 

George  D-  Harder 

William  C.  Law 


Oneida  county— Fcmrth  district 

Katbarioe  E.  Williams 

Yula  E.  Sperry 


Onondaga  county— First  district 

Jennie  E.  Drohan 

A.C.  Niite 

Metta  A.  Coville..: 


Onondaga  county — Second  district 

Jay  H.  Bowker 

Caroline  K.  Holdri<lfi:e 

Helen  8.  Newman. 

id.  Pearl  Palmer. 


Onondaga  amnty — Third  district 

William  A.  Wheatley 

Philelus  K.  Heifer 

Mab**lC.  Smith 

Berjamin  B.  Kinne 


Ontario  county— First  district 

Margaret  E.  Smith 

Loaise  B.  Johnson 

Mary  E.  Booth 

Alice  Emily  Perry 


Ontario  county— Second  district 

Mrs  Susie  R.  O  Neill 

William  C.  Buell 

Caroline  R.  Barkley •. 

Maiy  H.  Smith 

CariieM.  Blotleett 

Nancy  E.  Leahy 

Fred   G  Lyon 

Ha  C.  Mabone 

Alice  H.  Paddock 

Mary  B.  Heard 


Orange  county — FHrst  distrUt 

Clara  M.  Clark 

Anna  Bess  Sears 


Orange  county— Second  district 

Emilv  Wheeler 

Mrs  kellie  E.  H.  SImrell 

FaoLie  M.  Hull 


Orh'ons  county 

James  E   Fitzp«Tald 

Bertha  L.  Lee , 

Gordon  H.  Payne 

Norman  Walters 

Frank  J.  Whitehouse , 


Post  office  address 


Oooroer 

Cambria 

WashinKtnn  Mills  . 

Utictt 

Utioa 

Utica 

Lindenbarst 

Clayville 

Waterviile 

Brookfleld 

Rome 

Dix 

East  Stenben 

Boonville 

Kyracase 

Jordan  

Syracuse 

Mandana 

Oiiondacra  Valley... 

Sy  rncuse 

Solvay 

Svraciiae 

\linoa 

East  Syracuse 

Kirkvi'ile 

Genera  

Geneva  

Hopewell  Center.. - 
Geneva  

Academy 

Holcomb 

Honeoye  

East  Bloomtleld 

RiiHhville 

Canadice 

Naples 

Na|>l(v<< 

Canandnigna 

South  Bristol 

Salisbury  Mills.... 
Mont  gomery 

Bath 

Bellvale 

Port  Jervia 

B;irker.  Niagara  co 

Clarendon... 

Jeddo 

Eagle  Harbor 

West  Kendall 


Dateof  certiBcaie 


August 
August 


1, 1R97 
1,  1897 


Aagnst  1.  1897 

Aagast  1,  1897 

August  1,  1897 

Angost  1,  1897 

September  1,  1807 


August 
A  ngnst 
August 


August 
August 


August 
August 


August 
August 
August 

August 
August 
August 
August 


August 
September 
August 
August 


August 
A  ugust 
August 
August 


August 
August 
August 
August 
AueuKt 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


August 
August 

August 
August 
August 

August 
August 
August 
A  ngnst 
August 


1,  1P97 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1R97 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1.  1M7 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1.  1897 
1,  1897 
J,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1P97 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
],  Ib97 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction 


List  of  first  grade  certificates  issued — {continued) 


is 

'A 


77 
884 

76 
227 
337 


274 

275 

90 

276 


306 
305 
214 
212 
211 
213 
209 


310 


343 
336 
3i5 
445 

7b3 


COUNTY,  district  AND  NAME 


Ouwrgo  county— First  district 

Eva  M  Brackftt 

Maine  E.  Br«>a(lH 

Ada  M    Wiififlit 

Wniifi  V.  Welch 


Hunitibal 

Fulton  ... 

rultiin  ... 

Onwfeo . . 

Minnie  Cad ey Palermo  . 


Post  offioo  address 


Oswego  county— Secutul  district 

Lisca  William** 

H  May  Marshall 

Mabel  L    Heinbard 


West  Monroe 
West  Monroe 
Clovtila*  d 


Sarah  E.  Blye '■  Central  Square 

Oswego  county— Third  district 
None  issued 


Otsego  county— First  district 

CIvdr  Blence 

B.'at  Van  Zandt 

Edward  Van  BeuHcn 


121 
122 

132 
i:i3 

243 


78 
206 

'Am 

30U 

70 

HU 

81 

82 

83 

84 

h'. 

86 

224 

391 

392 

87 

3i*{ 

301 

30.'» 

88 


281 


Otsego  county— Second  district 

Estella  Hume 

Myrta  B.  Kelaey , 

Rone  M .  BrookfT 

HattieM.  Eldrwl 

Mrs  Uairie  V.  Lane 

Creyorv  L.  Painu , 

Bertha'^M .  Starr 


Date  of  certificate 


Ani^ast 

1,  1897 

AucTiist 

1,  1897 

AnguKt 

1.  1»7 

AuKUHt 

1,  1897 

August 

J.  1897 

Angaat 

1.  1897 

Ani^oat 

1,  1897 

Auinist 

1,  1897 

Auffust 

1.  1897 

WtHtford  .... 
Westlord  .... 
South  Valley. 


CooporMtown. 
Kdmetnton. ... 
Mt  Vision.... 
Mt  Vision.... 


Mt  Vision  ... 
(i:irrattsville. 
Maple  (fiove. 


Aufrnflt 
August 
A  ugast 


Aagnst 
August 
Angust 
August 
August 
August 
August 


Kllfn  T.  Kgan 


I'ulnam  at  nut  y 


(Queens  county — First  district 

Mary  A.  F.  (iialiani 

Mary  J.  MacCordrll 

Aiiua  M.  Mulniken 

Annie  K.  llijigius 

John  Haimou 


Lonj;  I.sland  City August 

Kiu»liiitg '. August 

VV  liiteHfoue August 

VVhitestoue August 

SUpletoD,  S.  I August 


(Queens  county — Sccnntl  di^^trirt 

Complia  C.  Lyon. lamaica August 

Xato  A.  Bergen '  Jainaicii August 

Lena  Roller !  Wm)dhavcn Augu.^t 

Ilai vfv  A.  Siieilecor '■  tjold  Spring  Haibor...  August 

Lucy  S    Wanl i  Ph«M;nix August 

Kdich  A.  SuniUHMs \  t)ybtir  Lay August 

Sadie  K.  Kiasam (ileu  Iliad August 


Ftensiiclacr  county — First  district 

Margaret  B.uinou 

KranceH  Maud  Codiuau 

Anna  Belle  Caiii  m , 

Kath«'rine  E  Cockcrol't 

I'ili/.alieth  •!.  Doug! as 

(U'oriie  S   Kllij*  , 

Martha  L   F.  Fancher 

Autoiiietle  ILiit 

Nellie  F.  Ilalpiu 

Anna  M    liaunon 

Joanna  T.  (.leonard 

B.  A.  Mahar 

Ueleu  McClu'sney 

Kloreiire  A.  Morse 

Jeuuie  E.  Murray 

Mary  L  S>merville 

Lilibie  A.  Snyiler 

Maud  S.  ThouipHon 

rial  riot  T.  Wallace 

Jo^tephine  M.  Walton 


IlooHick  Falls 

lloo.'iick  Falls 

LauHinglnitg 

LanHinuhurg 

I.au^■iIl^bu1^ 

Valley  FallA 

LauHiiigbur:; 

LanttiiigUurc 

lIoo-HJck  Falls 

Uoo.sirk  FalN 

Noilli  llo-ifiick 

Hoo^ick  Falb 

Lunsingbnrg 

Lausin^buig 

LaiiMiuKlMii  •; 

H«M)Hick  Fails 

(■rat'roii 

HooHit  k  Falls 

lIo<Mic.k  F'alls 

Iloosick  FalU.... 


It-  nsscUicr  citunty — Second  tlistrirt 
Edward  M.  Dotty 


I  Troy 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
Augui»t 
Au  trust 

AugU^t 

August 
AugUHt 
August 
August 
August 

A  UKUSt 

August 
August 
August 
August 


1.  1898 
1.  18«W 
1.  1898 


L  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1.  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,1897 


Cold  Spring August         1,1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1K97 
1,  1897 
1.  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  Ib97 
1,1897 
1.1897 
1,  I8U7 
1,1897 
1,  1897 
I.  1897 
i,  1897 
1.1897 
1.1897 
1.  1897 
1,1897 
1.1897 
1.1897 
1.1897 
1.  1897 
1,1897 
1,1897 
1.1897 


August         1. 1897 
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List  of  first  gradd  certificates  issued — (contitmcd) 


'I 


200 
291 
280 


375 
436 
384 
210 
370 
3U1 
280 
770 
457 
300 
115 
116 
111 
114 


93 


311 
312 
363 


314 

364 

72 


315 


12 
207 
380 
430 


295 
70 
71 
204 
203 
207 
442 


68 

60 

67 

287 

288 


63 

6t 

60 

58 

50 

62 

300 

308 

307 


COUNTY.  DISTRICT  A.ND  NAME 


Rockland  county 

M.  Alice  Gedniiv 

Wm.  B.  BUnveit 

Willa  R.  Springtteel 


St  Lawrence  county— First  digtrict 

H.  D.  DtfGroat 

Glena  J.  Davis 

MmOlin  A.  Mven 

Rollln  A.  Newton 

Clara  O'Brien 

Iva  Alice  Pike 

Leslie  A.  Read 

David  Mills.  

Frank  Seaker 

KliseSmldoby 

C.*Iara  E.  Schoiiton 

Wm.  6    Allnn        

Jennie  J.  O'Brien 

Alice  Turnbnll 


St  Lawrence  ntunty — Secoiul  district 
None  issued 


Post  office  address 


Sloatsburg; . . 
NewCily  ... 
Huverstraw. 


Gouverneur — 

Goavernear 

Gouverneur — 
Gouverneur — 

(touvernenr 

Colton 

Halleabnro  ■  . 
Brasie  Comers. 
Brusie  Corners. 
Spraeaeville  . . . 

Breckport 

(Gouverneur. ... 
Gouverneur — 
Spragueville ... 


Date  of  certificate 


St  iMwreyu-e  county— Third  district 
Edwin  D.  Hanson 


Saratoga  county— First  district 

William  A.  Root 

Jean  M  unn 

Elcuour  M.  Cannell  .  


August 
August 
August 


August 
Aucuft 
August 
Auunst 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 

AugUbt 

August 


1,  1807 
1,  1897 
1.  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1.  1897 
1,  1807 
1,  1807 
1,  lh07 
I.  I8v7 
1,  1807 
1,  18f>7 
1,  1807 
1,  1807 
1.  1807 
1,  1807 
I,  1807 


Potsdam 


Stiratoya  county — Secitnd  district 

John  B.  Cbilson 

Annie  R.  Tvncn , 

Dainy  W.  Smiih 


Schenectady  county 
Jane  G.  Fleming 


Norlb  GalwHy  .. 
Ballstou  Spa  — 
Ballst4in  Ceutre. 


Luseme 

Saratoga  Spa. 
Saratoga  Spa. 


Schoharie  county— First  district 

Wm.  M.   Marvin  

Maici'.ir  Zek  (nnuulled) 

Ellery  S.  Soutbaid 

Grace  M.  Ecton 


Cohoes. 


Middlebnrg   

Central  Bri<ige..  .. 
GilboR  or  Stamford 


August         1.  1807 


August 
August 
August 

August 
August 
August 


1,  1807 
1,  1H07 
1,  1807 


1,  1807 
1,  1807 
1,  1806 


S«-ptember    1,  1807 


Auaaat 
August 
August 


Schoharie i  August 


Schoharie  count y— Second  district 
Roscoe  C  Dom I  Sloansville 


August 


Robeit  B.  Hauer  Chsrlotleville Aueust 


Fred  W.  Usrtwell Jefferson. 

Evelyn  J.  H.  Pear«.e 

Elmer  C.  Smith 


Good  Gniuud,  L. 
Schenevuft  


BeatriceC   Spicer j  Richmnndville 


August 
August 
August 
August 


BelleC  Brazio South  Worcester August 


Schuyler  county 
Katharine  Brown     Watkins 


August 


Lida  M.  Ilaring  (Uillorman) {  Reading  Center August 


K:ite  Adamy <  Montitur  Falls 

Adam  Babr'ock I  Odesna    

JvsMe  Whitehead '  Biadford- 


Seneca  ctmnty  I 

Alice  C.  Hosier Canoga 

Emma  Maier |  Seneca  F.ills  ... 

Jennie  B   KumMoy Seneca  Falls  .. . 

Anna  L.  Ward  ...  i  Seneca  Falls  ... 

Marv  Schick I  Waterloo 

Fred  B   McDutUe Hayts  Comers 

Luella  Allen       i  Seiieca  Falls  ... 

Sara  Helen  Johnston '  Ovid 

Charles  S.  MeKnIght I  MacDougall. ... 


August 
AngUMt 
August 


August 
Aneost 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


1.  1807 
1,  1807 
1.  1807 
1.  1897 


],  1807 
1,  1807 
1,  1807 
1,  1807 
1.  lf'07 
1,  1807 
1,  1897 


1,  1807 
1.  I>i07 
1,  1807 
1,  U07 
1,  1807 


1,  1807 
1,  1807 
1,  1807 
1,  1807 
1,  1807 
1,  IK07 
1,  1807 
1,  1807 
1.  1807 
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List  of  first  grade  certificates  issued — (continued) 


9 

O  3 
9  V 


876 

216 

64 

65 

66 

885 


57 


56 

821 

8;*0 

413 

90 


825 
55 


330 
63 
54 


330 

329 

52 


367 

231 

51 

480 


813 
40 
60 


341 


46 
370 
H02 
304 
303 


41 

45 

47 

94 

298 


43 
296 


348 
435 


county,  district  and  name 


Steuben  county— First  district 

Stephen  J.  Mai-Bh 

LllUan  V.  Hilor 

Menso  L.  Uorton 

Alexander  D.  Miller 

Fred  Morrow k 

Frank  A.  Smiih 


SteiAben  twunty— Second  district 
Jessie  B.  tiai  tiett 


Post  ofiBc«  address 


Portway 

Prattsbnrfif  .... 

Pnlteuey 

Savnna 

Bath 

II  am  mood  sport 


Addison 


Steuben  county—Third  district 

Leslie  A.  Baker Tronpi»biire. 

Minnie  E   Adams '  TroiipHburi^ 

Fayette  K.  Congdon I  Way  land 

Mettle  S.  Thomas '  South  Dansville. 


Bdith  M.  Carr  .. 
f^ora  K.  Duuj^an 


Suffolk  county— First  district 

Joseph  A.  Bishop , 

Charles  H.  Howell 


Suffolk  county — Second  district 
None  issued 


SuUitxin  county— First  district 

Sarah  Bennett 

Mary  J.  Cooke 

James  A.  Canuingham 


SuUivan  county- 
J.  De  Lauren  Gillett.. 

John  Stanton 

Lee£.  Grant   


-Second  district 


Tioga  county 

Anna  J.  Stone 

Grace  B.  Tut  hill 

Caroline  A.  Tuihill 

Bertha  Mead 


Tompkins  county — f^rst  district 

Louine  M.  Hazen 

Florence  C.  Kellogg 

Mary  E.  Kossiter 


Tompkins  county— Second  district 
Louis  Lindsey *..... 


Ulster  county— First  district 

Dwight  M.  Warren 

Bruno  Spaneenberg 

Ada  J .  Overbaugh 

Elizabeth  Boice 

Luther  Enierick 


Ulster  county — Second  district 

Lester  II.  Decker 

Elizabeth  Secor 

Ella  A.  Woodward 

Mary  Rngirs 

Edith  A.  Ellsworth 


Ulster  county— 7%ird  district 

Ida  J.  Turner 

Sara  L.  Brundage , 


Saratoga  Springs. 
Almond 


Riverhead 
Kiverhead 


Dateof  oeitiflcate 


August 
An^ut 
August 
August 
A  ugnst 


1  1897 
1,  1807 
1.  1897 
I,  1897 
1,1897 


Sepfcmber    1,  1897 


August         1,  1807 


August 
August 

AU£Uf>t 

August 
August 
August 


August 
August 


Deokertown August 

Mooticello i  August 

Wurtsboro I  August 


Rockland 

Grabambville 


August 
A  ugust 


Neverhiuk August 


Bingharaton 

Waveriy 

WaviTly 

Owego   


Webster  ... 
W.  Danbv 
Perry  City, 


DrvdfU 


August 
August 
August 
^August 


August 
August 
August 


Pine  Hill August 

Klntii^ton August 

KiQtfHtou ■    August 

KiUifston August 

We>t  Camp .  August 


High  Falls August 

Port  Eweu August 

ADcrain August 

New  Paliz August 

Kiitg8ton August 


Wnrr^'w  county — First  district 
Mary  H  Adair 


E'lenTi'le    ... 
Urahams^ille 


August 
August 


_  NyHC'k.  Rrtckl.'iud  c^ ..    August 

Saiali  A.  Ingalhbe Glens  FalU |  August 


1,  1R07 
L18B7 
1,  1807 
M897 
I«  1807 
1,  1807 


1,  1807 
1,  1807 


1,  1807 
L  1807 
1,  1807 


1,  1897 
1,  1807 
1,  1807 


],  1^07 
1.1807 
1,  1807 
1,  1806 


1,  1807 
1,  IM07 
1,  1897 


August         1,  1807 


1,  1807 
1,  1807 
I,  lf07 
1,  1807 
1,  1897 


1.1807 
I,  ll>07 
1,1807 
1,  1807 
1,  1807 


1,1807 
1,  U*07 


1,1807 
1.  1807 


•Issued  February  10,  1898. 
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List  of  fikst  grade  certificates  issued — (continued) 


5  « 


817 

41 
42 
48 


88 
39 
40 


86 

87 

9 

10 

3^1 

438 

838 


832 

333 

'^7 

29 

31 

439 

30 

331 


82 
83 
34 
35 
245 
73 


95 
319 


344 
345 

b71 
453 
373 
879 


13 

23 

21 

82« 

827 

828 


353 

852 

350 

351 

846 

842 

20 

22 

24 


COFNTT,  DISTRICT  AND  NAME 


Warren  county — t'init  district— (vontlnmnl) 

KIiiat»<>th  MeMiive 

Nora  Bucher 

William  A  Dean 

FraocenM.  MicKej 


Warren  county — Second  district 

Margaret  ('allah.'iD 

Ellaabeth  Mnutgnmery 

La  Fayette  Tyrell 


WoMhinffton  county — t^rat  district 

Ethel  N.  Fnller 

Hut  tie  McRarhroo 

Margaret  McKernon 

Mabel  M.  Nooq 

KnnicC.  Whilcomb 

Mattie  S.  MclDtyre ; 

J   Mand  Wait  ..' 


Post  office  address 


GleDS  Falls  ... 

Hartford 

ratten 'h  Mills. 
Glens  Falls... 


CheAtortown 
(/be«itertown 
Caldwell  .... 


Washington  county — Second  district 

Edward  r.  Wiley 

FredKeed 

Jalia  Kirtland 

J.  Grant  Chnmberlin 

A  gnes  Mc Whorter 

Kmnia  II   Douglass 

Florae  Johnson 

UattieK.  Brougbton 


Wayne  county — First  district 

JobnC.  Ablricb 

J.  Evander  Ua1<4aver 

H   J,  Walter 

Harrv  M.  Weed 

Cora  P.  Keed 

S.  Ida  Pintler 


Greenwich  ... 
WeMl  Hebron 
Greenwich... 

Sulem 

Argyle 

Argvle 

Sandy  Hill... 


North  Granville 
Ksst  Hart  lord... 
WeHt  Granville . 
Wej»t  Hebron  . . . 

Hartford 

Granville 

Granville 

S*ndy  Hill 


Wayne  county — Second  district 

i  Frank  K.  De  Gillike 

'  Jennie  E.  BilN 


North  Rose 

Alton    

Wolrott 

Clyde 

W'olcott   ... 
Ontario  — 


WilliamHon 

Madison  Centre 


Westchester  county — fHrst  district 

Margaret  L  Crowley ;  Tuckshoe 

Lewis  K.  Crane [  New  Britain,  Conn  ... 

Margaret  L.  Leary i  Tuckuhoe 

Annie  M.  Lawion Kgremont  Plain,  Mass. 


Mrs  C.  W.  Waters 


Elizabeth  Drury Kew  York  city 


Lauainebiirsh 


Pocantico  Ilills 
White  Plains  .. 


*Westchesfer  cmtnty — Second  district 

Bessie  P.  Williams 

Jane  A .  ScheuiiThorn 

Janet  A.  Duesler [  Clayvill«.. 

Emma  Y.  Emerson Tarrvtown 

Jennie  F.  Lynch  KlniMt'ord.. 

Mary  Eirkpat rick ,  Sing  Sing. 


Date  of  certificate 


An  gust 
August 
A  ognst 
August 


August 
Angust 
August 


August 

Auguat 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


Angust 
August 
Angust 
August . 
A  ugust 
August 


August 
August 


August 
A  ugust 
August 
August 
x\  ugust 
August 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


Westchester  county— Third  district  ' 

Joseph  Baenell Aniawalk ;  August 

Henry  Costello i  AmnwHlk I  August 

Paul  Drelv I  Amawalk j  August 

Matthew  Donovan Aniawalk August 

Azarias  ^IrCsrvill Amawalk August 

■Vict«»r  A.  Putz Amawalk August 

(^hailes  A.  Clark Peekhkill i  August 

MinniA  A  Fannan Golilcn  Bridge Aueu-t 

John  Edw.  Grimston '  Amawulk ,  August 


1.  1897 
I,  1897 
1,  1H97 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
I,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1.  1897 
1,  1897 
1,1897 
L  '897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
L  1897 
1,  1897 
1.  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1.  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 


1.1897 
L  1897 
1.  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1S97 
1,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1887 
1.  1S97 
1,  1897 
1.  1897 
1,  1897 


1.  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  ^897 
1.  1897 


*  Issued  duplicate  first  grade  certificate  to  Richard  Loe,  September  10,  1897;  original  lost  or 
deatn^ed. 
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List  of  first  gradf)  certificates  issued — (concluded) 


•ir  I 

S  C    I 

z     I 


county,  district  and  name 


25 
2« 
27 


Wettcheater  nuinty— Third  district— {cont'd) 

MicliaH  I).  LfDftliaD 

yplix  Moynahan  

Itenif^niiH  Puwern 


28  .  Augustine  bhea. 


Wy<nning  vaunty — f^rst  district 
None  i8BU<*<l 


I 


Wyoming  ctmnty— Second  district 
None  issued 


236     Kdiili  A.  Lnzeur. 


Yatrn  county 


Post  office  addnss 

Date  of  certificate 

Aniswalk 

August         1,  1807 
AuKust         1,  If07 
Aaenst         1.  1M7 
Aumist         1.  1897 

New  York  city 

Aniawalk 

Auiawalk 

Crosbv 


Anenst         1,  1897 
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5    LIST  OF  FIRST  GBADE  CEBTIFICA.TES  RENEWED 

The  following  in  a  complete  exhibit  of  all  flrst-^rade  certificated  renewed  aoder  tho  nniform 
8y«teiD  iu  the  state  of  New  York,  between  Au;;ust  1,  1897,  and  July  31,  1898 


17 


25 
5 
9 

8 


9 
10 
10 


42 


16 


9 
16 

8 
11 

7 

6 


NAME  OF  CANDIDATE  AND  POST 
OFFICE  ADDRESS 


None  renew 


Albany  counttf—Firxt  district 


Albany  county — Second  district 
None  renewed 


Albany  county— Third  district 
None  renewed 


Allegany  county — First  district 
None  renewed , 


Allegany  county — Second  district 

O.  M.  Burdick,  Little  Geneaee 

Mrn  France  Allen,  Belmont 

Vamam  Sanoders,  Alfred 


Broome  county — f\r«f  district 
Ethel  C.  Crlf^aon,  Langdon 


Broome  county — Second  district 

Nollle  J.  Ilanter,  BingbamtoD 

B.  C  PlouKh,  Tracj  Creek 

Saarh  L.  Price..        

Kittle  L.  Oftincup,  Yeatal  Center 


Cattaraugun  county — First  district 

Tbomait  U  Jones,  Four  Mile 

A.  M.  Baker,  Marhias 

OHn  W.  Wood,  OUan 


Cattaraugus  county — Second  district 
Frank  Herer,  Steam  burg 


Cayuga  county— First  district 
Katie  V.  Adle,  Lysander 


Cayuga  county — Second  district 
None  renewed 


Chautauqua  county— First  district 
None  renewed 


Chautautfua  county — Second  district 

Elizabeth  Dennison,  Forestville 

Fav  ett  e  G .  Dickson,  West  field 

Aritis  I.  Lewis,  Forestville 

*Pratt  E   Marshall,  Brocton 

Agnes  Donahue,  Dunkirk 

Mary  C.  Phelan,  Smiths  Mills 


Chautauqua  county — Third  district 
None  renewed 


Chemung  county 
None  renewed 


Chenango  county — First  district 

Nellie  R.  (»ray,  Sher burne 

Emma  L.  Hitter.  Norwich 

Jennie  Conway.  Norwich.         

Kit  tie  L   Monagle.  Norwich 

Mina  Blackman.  Norwich 


Dute  of  certificate 


March 

August 

March, 


16,  1892 

24,  1892 

]89i 


August      17,  1992 


August 
August 
Au(ru«tt 
August 


August 
Aiicuot 
Anguxt 

March 


17,  1892 
14.  1888 
23,  1^92 
14,  1889 


17,  1892 
17,  1892 
19,  1892 


8,  1893 


September  16,  lf92 


August 

March 

M  arch 

March 

March 

August 


17,  1892 

14,  1888 
8,  1893 

15,  1893 
8.  1893 

16,  1893 


August  17, 
October  12. 
September  I, 
May  5, 

September  3, 
Clara  S.  Hrown,  Norwich St^ptemher  3. 


1892 
1889 
18XK 
1893 

1*'K8 
1888 


Date  of  renewal 


August 
A  UK  u  St 
August 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  U97 


August       17,  1897 


August 
August 
August 
August 


A  ugust 
A  ugust 
August 

March, 


17,  1897 
14,  1897 
23,  1897 
14,  1897 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,1897 


1898 


September  1,  1897 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
July 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 
1.  1897 
1,  1897 
31,  1808 


August 

March 

March 

March 

June 

July 


5,  1897 

10,  1898 

11,  1898 
11,  1898 
10,  1898 
20,  1^08 


a 
h3 


Yrs 


5 
5 
5 


2 
3 
3 
2 


5 
5 
5 


5 
5 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


*By  Comruispioner  Flagg 
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List  of  i'iust  oradb  certificates  renewed — {continued) 


Bailee.  SlTioklBud,Plitt>ban{.  .. 
H.  M.Uulden,  EllmbuTK Ciiilnr  ... 

AUliial*.  Laiiu,  Cn]uka 

Vrrdartoii  D.  Bidwvll.  UalWllvilJa  . 

IPIU  Stoendarph.  Hudson 

IKudM.  Grcwl,  HumphrajTllle... 


MarvE   Wnlfotl.  Coluheiler 

[•In  H  Enijdit.  Slookpon  XUtiiui  ... 


E  II.  RarkncM,  DrIIJi.... 
A.  C.  UDBRlasi.  Dalbl  .. 
Joba  TkfloT,  Davanpart  . 
Aniia»  dlrirtrl.  BlnnnTl 
Andrew  J.  Sieoll,  DHhi.. 
ileitis  U'Biw,  DuanTeo... 


September  I.  It»3 


July 


KIU  ^«Mtl>Dd,  WIlluMTllH ... 

JtukBuH  yriol,  Uvnjaffll] 

L  II.  AJban, -WlUiaoBTlle  .... 


tunl  t—Stf^nd  dlalrirt 
aunlK—Tntrd  dUlrlet 


Date  ur  lenewal 


lint  1,  imr 
»n.bvr  I,  IWT 
'Diber    1,  IC»7 


Marrh 

AnsUKt 


■JO.  I«W 
SI.  IMA 


91,1818 

1    IWT 

AugBit 

:i.  i8>T 

mr  15,  UB7 


I.  isn 

1.  imi 

I,  1147 


I  Vain  to  axpiro  July  31, 1*01 


Uniform  bxahinations  673 

List  or  first  ukadb  cdhtikiuatiss  benbwbd — (continued) 


aunts— r\ril  ■UttHel 


aniy — Stfvmt  iSteIri 


LIbbJfl  A.  JauulBlindeai.  Nortbam 
Jeuula  D.  Hpwnoble  (WanTer).  St  Ju 

Wm  S.  Kbodea,  Norlbaiuplan 

Or>  B.  SebdDg  rUiucK  Bnurfalblii . 


BniK  Wigbt.  Sonlh  AlHbuii 

Eintil,  Rnoiiej.  I,e  ]{ay 

JiBUH  A.  Noitb.  aiaffard . . . 
Stvpben  Clark.  SUObnl 


S   Tii^flor  JobDMD, 


Wlltlam  P  Subndgc,  FiMbold  .. 
JeuioB.  Uillor.  Usdviv 

M.  C.  W.  KlDKiboTj,  GrmnilUe.. 


te  at  wrtlfloiile 


Ai>rll 


Jtgaea  E.  SnoiDtr,  UDbawk Auiuiit 

llualii  K«lILr.  lUon ._-.  . 

•UirjiirM  Slcilloc.  FnokUn 

fisdwlg  2.  Brandei  (Hbune).  ColanibEa  O 


Bntbi  WlltUma.  Adon 
Can  Llukaetd.  Rarall 
A.  F.  Wldiif.  Klllibur 


Much        it,  ISM 

AuBMt        1,  IWT 


Sepieuber  1,  in7 


:iul         1,  ISK 


.   Augoat      17,  ins 


'erfton  cimmtv — Sftvnd  dt 


X" 


March 

jQly 
Jul, 


Sapteojl 


March' 
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List  ok  kiust  (;kaue  ckutikicatks  hesbwkd— {continued) 


g 


NAME  OF  TAKDIDATE  AND  TOST 
OFFICE   ADDRESS 


Date  of  certificate 


'  Jefff.Tn*tn  t^nunty — T^iinl  tHstrU't 

62!  A   C.  L«»wU,  Pillar  FniDt 

21  I  C   E.  Br^tch.  Clayton 

;  Martha  Wri^lit,  Clavton 


Dmte  of  renewal 


Lr.wi*  t'ounty — Fimt  tlixtrtct 
Entclla  M.  Seymour.  Port  Leydeo  .. 
Kona  BiiirowM.  Port  I^yden 


/>i«'<jt  county — Si'rtnul  diAtrict 
Arthur  M.  Job II80U.  Lowriile 


Maich. 
March, 


May 


lt<87 


5,  1888 


August 
A  ujtnat 
A  uguat 


March. 
July, 


1.  1897 
1,  1897 
1,  le98 


iras 

1898 


Lit'ingittnn  nmnty—FirsI  flMrirt 
Xoue  renewed 


Livingnfttn  rttunty — Stwunti  ilintrit't 
Ed.O.  Shaip.  Unnt 


ytatUmm  ntunty — FirMt  iHnttict 
8    Emma  F.  Itil»cll.  Morrisvilln 


Mailinon  ctmnty — S*i-on(l  ilintrirt 
Alices.  Broad(*ri('k,  10  Senera  Htnwt.Oooida. 
•28    <;.B   DeClcrni.  <;uzi'novia 

.V"Jiri»«'  rnunty — Fir^t  district 
29    JeoDiv  B.  Toinpkiu«,  Henrit'tta 


August, 


May 


AusuDt 
Aii);utt 


1893 


12.  1889 


16.  1R92 
IC,  1893 


April  24,  1898 


A.UK  ist        1.  1808 


July 


July 
March 


20.  1898 


22.  1897 
29.  1898 


I 


yinnrttf  county — .Srroml  district 

16  Marjraiet  E.  Curvin,  Bro»'kiM»rt 

17  Maud  E   Wheeler.  Erntl  IlHiiiliu 

IK    Franrea  H.  BarneH,  llilfoii 


10 


Slide  I[   Butts,  (] 


November  U,  1892  i  Auf^aa       14.  1897 


!  Au^'ust  17.  1802    Anguat  3,  1897 

!  Mauh          8.  1893  ;  February  21.  189R 

March          8.  1K9J    March  7,  l)«9B 

Au;;uMt  16,  1893    July  29,  IHUM 


Mnntyinnrry  i-onnty 


11  I  I^iiiifte  Chune.  Hacuman ^ March        28.  1880    September  13,  1897 


13 
42 


3 

lU 


Joseph  B   Enj(1ai:d,  Pulaline  Hridj^e. 
Eva  Wock.  Foil  Plain 


\ifHjara  rtmnty — First  diittru't 
None  rcnowed 


March  8,  I«03 

September  1.  1890 


yini/nrn  county — Svund  iliHtrfrt 
H.  (^  JHuxlleb.v,  NiaKant  F;i1Im.  Station  A 

f-arrie  L.  Ku'luirdrtun.  Kityulton 

John  J.  Lunioni,  E^ockpori 


April 
May 


1.  18R8 
14,  1888 


ttneidn  county — Firtt  ilititrict 
Nono  renewed 


thi^idtt  county — Scctind  dintrict 

Anna  E.  DuflTv.  Evann  MilU 

MarjsaietOTtHde,  WaterviJle 


May 
Aut;uHt 


6,  1893 
21.  1889 


March  8,  1898 

July  24,  1898 


February  21.  1807 
April  30,  1898 

May  14,  1898 


It 


a 


Yra 

5 

1 

4 


May 
May 


16, 1898  ! 
16,  1898 


On cidn  county  —  Th inl  d ist rtct 
None  renewed 


Onnda  county — Fourth  district 

W.  M.  Wieirina.  Kemiten 

Wra .  E  Cook,  Lee  Center 

Lix7.ie  IVttia.  WMteruvillH 

Edna  A.  IlayucM,  Rome 


Aii;!UAt 
AuffUdt 
Ant^iist 
AuKuat 


1.  1892 

1,  1802 

23.  1892 

18.  1892 


Oiinndaffa  county — First  district 
None  reui!twi*d 


Oiiondaija  county— Hfcond  dUtrict 
None  renewed , 


Auiruat 
Angiiat 
August 
Aujsuat 


1,1897 

1,  1897 

23,  1897 

18,  1897 


5 
3 


5 

4 


5 
5 


1 


5 
5 
5 


5 
5 


5 
5 
5 
5 


INrt'llKM    KX  AM  I. NATIONS  01 

List  op  pirsi'  giiadk  rmtTiFicATKs  bknewkd — (amliimcdf 


RueUcGnw.  L»  Fsjetle 

Clara  L.  Armi.  PijelUTillci 


iri«  Muniv— «rrt  dijlrkt 
Lla  Diwliltle.  Oik(  Conian. 

enlinKbain.  HBDcbwIer.... 


BalLe  id^Muter,  S*' 
MalLlda  UoSoutli  R 
llvKaif  I  J.  Valentl 


Omngt  eavniti—FiTU 
uuitrhid.  CnrDHilJ . 
a.  France*,  UifhUnil 
:c  Hutobkiaa.  Comwa 


CarmlUa  S.  Tbitn 


HlallaL  Poat,  tianilT  Cm 
Htellu  N.  Doil.  M«ilca..... 
ll.rTH.tt.-el«-.  UB.1nt.. 
Kmil}-  C  Williamn,  Lueuni 

Otirga  enuit*— Ph 
Z.  P.  guton,  WaatTlNe... 
E.J.  WtDino.  Kaat  Worce 
Uinde  Holni?!,  Wnrcaswr 

ftU^f  eeunry— Stent 


rrankJ.  Xn» 


DaleurctrKfluil 


April  S,  ]t93 

Xoveiulior   8,  IS81 


Uarcli  ).  IMI 

Sa;iirDiber  t,  IkDh 


i;,  IMS 
K.  I«!>3 


! 

Yrt 

S 

Miir 

!.  HOT 

a," 

1; 

■J»,  ll«8 

' 

Jul, 

.11.  Ifl»8 

is 

iiili 

3i;  IHK 

■* 

I,  IflDT 

, 

Uarcb 

1.  IKW 

U,.y 

I,,  ISM 

s 

>U,v 

2S.1«M 

* 

1    I89K 

tk 

Uari'b 

Hi 

1.  IBOD 

31.  IHh. 

s 

Alien* 

1,  IIW 

, 

AuKiia 

'■'" 

' 

April 

M, lfB8 

. 

May 

4.te»e 

. 
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Dbpartmbnt  of  Public  Instruction 


List  of  first  crade  certificates  renewed— (oon^imied) 


as 

9 

'A 


34 
»5 
31 
37 

1 
Itf 
44 

1 
41 
42 
70 

3 

35 
33 


89 

14 

24 

2 


9 


8 

9 

11 

8 


0 

5 

18 


12 

4 

1 

15 


NAME  OF  CANDIDATE  AND  TOST 
OFFICE  ADDRESS 


Date  of  certilicaU) 


Queen*  count!/— Second  diutriet 

I<eonora  RedttU,  UeiupHtHail 

Edward  J.  Hourke,  New  York  cily... 

Mary  R.  Cale,  Jaiiiaii'a ■ 

RoH«  I.  Dciiip8««y.  LouK  IhIuikI  City... 

Mary  E.  McQairk,  Oxoiio  Park 

>f  ary  S.  Ketchaiii,  Wooilliaven 

Kritclla  MaDuhan,  Wooilhaven 

Mury  A.  Larkiii,  Richmond  IIill 

Mnbel  E.  Pearge,  Inwood 

Franced  U.  Seelfv,  \V«K>dhav»'n 

Cynaa  E.  Smith.  VVoodhavcD 

Kate  t)bef  hau,  Woodhavuii 

Fraucea  E.  Uyd*»,  Queenn    

Mary  E.  Rayiior,  Frbeport 


Date  of  renewal 


RenMtelaer  county-— First  dUlrict 
None  renewed 


Rensselaer  countp— Second  district 
None  renewed 


Aii;>;iiBt 

Aiif!ii8t 

AugiiHi 

March 

May 

Aucust 

All^KHt 

April 
A  iiguat 

All^iUAt 

0«*lui»»»r 
March 
Au^n!<t 
An^UMt 


18,  1892 
18,  1892 
18,  1K$I2 
H.  181)3 
5.  IH88 
25.  1893 
16.  189:{ 

1,  18H9 
16.  180) 
IC,  1893 

tJ,  1888 

2,  1894 
10,  1893 
16,  189  J 


Auisuitt  9, 
Aii;:iiKt  16, 
AiiKiiNt  17. 
September  1, 


I  January 
j  January 
i  January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
Januury 
January 
February 


Koekland  covjtfy 

KateM.  McCregor,  llillburne '  August 

Lillian  II  S^m^r.  Nvack |  Octob«^r 


Nellie  kobbint,  Nyack  .. 
Kate  C.  Spell mau,  Nyack 

St  Lawrence  coxtnty- 
None  renewed 


-First  district 


An;;uit 
March 


18.  1892 
12,  1889 

16,  1892 

17,  1888 


St  Lawrence  county— ^Second  district 
Mary  F.  O'Neil,  Colton Auff"8t 


John  liolHtead,  Uermou. 


8t  Lawrence  county— Third  district 
None  renewed 


March 


17,  1892 
15.  18U2 


Saratoga  county— First  district 

Alexander  Falconer,  waterfurd February  28,  1893 

Helena  Whalen,  RallHton  Spa May,  1888 


1, 
25, 
16. 
22. 
25, 
25, 
25. 
25, 
25, 
12. 


1897 
1897 
1K97 
le97 
1898 
1896 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 


Aufnist       26,  1897 
July  31,  1897 

September  7,  1897 
March        17, 1888 


November  24,  1897 
July  24,  1896 


Saratoga  county— Second  district 
None  renewed 


Schenectady  county 
£Ila  Veedcr,  Rotteidum  Junction. 


Febraary  28,  1898 
May  31,  1898 


Schoharie  counttf— First  district 

(xlaiusR.  Snyder,  (lilboa 

Ro4etta  Becker.  Middlcburj; 

J.  Koyd  Enuland,  Palatine  Rrid^fe 

Hiram  A.  Blodgett,  Middleburg 


SehoJiarie  county— Second  district 
None  renewed 


Schuyler  county 

Frank  Philp.  Readme  Center 

£ilf;ar  L.  Andrews,  ( -ayi't^* 

Mrrt  Matilda  Up<like  Bower.  ReynoldHville. 

Seneca  county 

Lizzie  M.  Van  VJeet.  Farmer 

(leorgia  M.  Wheeler,  Farmer 

Sara  E.  Garnott,  t)vid 

Marth.i  E.  Traplia^icn.  Waterloo 


Sei>tcmber  10,  18*^    April  11,  189S 


August  17  1892    Augniit  7,  1807 

March           8,  1893    March  8,  1898 

March           8,  1893  i  March  8,  1898 

Augurtt  16,  1888  :  JoIt  20,  1898 


August  17,  1892  I  August  1,  1898 
AueuHt  17,  1892  ,  AuKUMt  1,  1808 
AngUbt       17.  Ife92  I  May  11,  1808 


August  17,  1892  I  August  1,  1807 

August  22,  1888    July  31,  1808 

AimuHt  18,  1893  I  July  31.  1808 

August  16.  I.«<9i  .  Jul'v  31,  1808 


P 


Vra 

5 

1 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
«6 

5 

5 


1 


A 
9 


6 

5A 


«A 


5 
5 
5 
2 


5 
5 


4 
5 
5 
5 
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List  of  first  qradb  obrtifigatbs  rbnbwsd — {continued) 


d 


36 
1 


14 
4 

5 
1 


9 


1025 
1218 
1135 
1027 
1029 
1028 
602 


7 
8 


29 
1 


3 
96 
97 
98 
99 


NAME  OF  CANDIDATE  AND  TOST 
OFFICK  A  DDK  ESS 


Date  of  certiticftte       Date  of  renewal 


Steuben  county— First  dUtriet 

C.  ErncsrFox,  AToca 

EnDice  M.  Pieree.  C«hoclon I  S«>pteraber  30,  1889 

Wm.  MorriflOD,  Bath '  March  8,  1893 


Aiiiriist      11,1892 


Steuben  county— Second  district 

Mary  MeOIuAkey,  Painted  Post 

Anna  A.  Bmnda^,  Painted  Post 

D.  I).  Go<lley,  Corning 


Anf^Qst 
AiiKiitit 
March 


17,  1892 
SI,  1892 
15,  1888 


Steuben  county— Third  district 

Alice  E.  Bowen,  Ha^kinville 

Martha  L.  (lofT.  Caniateo 

W.  S.  Meek8,  Canisteo  Aimast 

Josephine  I.  Miller,  Sonth  Danaville March 


Sufolk  county— First  district 

lA>rinierM.  Ray  nor,  Rlverhoad 

AnnaC.  Rorp,  Kri<lf(oham)iton 

Annie  Halsey,  Brideehamptnn 

Jennie  S.  Randall  Morrison,  Moriches 


September  30,  1889 

AuKiift       17,  1892 

17,  1892 

13.  1891 


Aufiiist       — , 


Sufolk  county— Second  district 
Adeline  L.  Hart, 395  Cumberland  st.  Brooklyn 

Sullivan  county— First  district 
None  renewed 


Aiigimt       15,  1893 


Sullivan  county— Second  district 
Anna  Unkenholz,  Libeity 


March 


1,  1893 


Tioaa  county 

Esther  Barnnra,  Waverly Sept^jmbcr  1 0,  1 892 

A.  E.  Belden,  Newark  Valley Octol>er        3,  1893 


Lacille  Brown,  Berkshire April 


22,  1893 


May  L.  Kimball,  Owego S«'pteinber  10,  1892 

Martha  C.  Lum.  Wavorly Septembrr  10,  1892 


Sarah  E.  Lake.  Owego September  10,  1892 

Eugene  F.  McKinlcy,  Brewerton Au^^ust       20,  1890 


Tompkins  county— First  district 
CoraE.  Wright,  South  Dan  by 


Tompkins  county— Second  district 

E.  E.  lirowii,  Brookton 

Susan  Church,  Caroline  Cr 

Emma  W.  Kuettles,  South  Lansing  ... 


XJlstsr  county — First  district 
Carrie  E.  Arnold,  43  Ravine  st.  Kingston  .. 
Emily  S.  Burnett,  Port  Ewan 


Ulster  county-  Secoiul  district 
None  renewe«l 


Ulster  eountif— Third  district 
RoaoM.  Fisher.  Kllenville. 


Warrm  eoiiutfi  -Firgi  dintriet 

Emma  M.  J.  Kcrnan.  (rleus  Fulls 

Louisa  B.  Whitney.  (ileuM  Falls 

Carrie  E.  Most>s,  (rlens  Falls 

Jennie  WilklUHtniw,  (irleus  Falls 

Est«Ila  M.  Palmer,  U  ens  Falls 


February   15,  1800 


AiicruNt 

AugUMt 

March 


Angnst 
May 


19,  1892 
19,  1892 
10,  1889 


23.  1893 
5.  1888 


Warren  comity— Srcond  district 

N.  Lester  Beswick,  Warrensbnrg 

Chas.  IL  Reirden,  Warrcnsburg 


A  UgUHt 

Mav 
May 
May 
May 


Aucnst, 
August, 


17,  1892 


August 

March 

July 


Angnat 
August 
March 


II,  1897 
16,.  1898 
14,  1898 


4,  1807 
21,  1897 
15,  1898 


August  1,  1897 
August  1,  1897 
December  29,  1897 
June  28,  1898 


August 
August 
August 


1,1897 
1,  1897 
1,  1897 


September  30,  1808 


May 


27,1898 


September  2,  1897 
July  25,  1898 

JnlV  25,  1898 

September  10,  1897 
August  17,  1897 
October  13,  1897 
September  29,  1897 


February   15,  1898 


August 
August 
March 

1,  1897 

1,  1897 

19,  1898 

5 

5 

Aagust 
August 

1,  1897 
1,  1897 

5 

H 

1 

August         1,  1897 


August 


5,  1888  !  July 
5,  1888  July 
5,  1888  :  July 
fi,  18f»8    July 


1892 
1892 


August 
August 


17,  1897 
31.  1898 
31,  1898 
31,  1898 
31,  1898 


1,  1897 
1,  1897 


iP 

*^ 
W) 

a 

s_ 

Yra 
5 
5 
5 


ft 
5 
S 


2 
5 

4 


8 
6 

5 


5 
8 
4 
5 
5 
5 
2 


5 

3 


5 

4 
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DF.rARTMEVT  OF  Publh:  iNSTRnmov 


& 
? 


s 

4 

e 

r 


Lf>T  nr  f  ir:<T  ♦;i;Ar»K  •  eutifhates  uene\vei> — *  concluded) 


NAME  Of   r\xriin\'IH  A  Nil  Tt^ST 

nrvut:  AinikK>< 


bat*  "f  c»-rtfdealr       Date  of  mrval 


m 
■    39 


Wo4 hinyton  r /■« •! n 'y — /'in t  dittriet 

LiziiK  \I    lUk*-r.  .>.«l«-rD Ansnst 

.Su^if!  If rlMuL'all.  r'ojmayFina  Aiieuiit 

Jcnntf;  fUib^rinnD. ''anii»rid2*! Aiii;u«t 
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6    HOLDEBS  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC  CEBTIFICATES 

.The  followini?  is  a  list  of  all  teachers  who  have  received  vocal  music  certificates  issued 
under  uniform  ejcainination  system  in  the  state  of  New  York,  from  Auj^ust  1, 1897,  to  July 
81;  1898.    These  certificates  are  good  for  three  years  from  date  of  issue 
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86 
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108 

103 

104 
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113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

19U 

121 

182 

128 

124 


NAME 


Gertrude  K.  Bailey 

Asenath  H.  Ilaynes 

Ida  Belle  Coon 

Nellie  Preston 

Edward  Hooper  ...     

Permelia  A.  Hayes 

Hamlin  E.  Cogswell 

Maude  A.  Blodgett 

Jessie  M.  Van  Orman 

George  II.  CVandall ..'. 

Mrs  G.  H.  Van  Veghten.. . 

Ella  V.  Hobart 

Jennette  Rule.   

Martha  McDonald 

Mrs  Fre<l  W.  Gray 

Harriett  Kimball 

Sarah  S.-  Morse 

Eleanor  Mary  Clarke  .  . . . 

Harriet  C.  Palmer 

Katherine  M.  Brown 

Emma  A.  Hall 

George  A  Burt 

Nellie  K.  Cramer    

Jessie  N.  Stover 

Peter  Joseph  Hillen 

Bessie  M.  Brown  

Gertrude  M.  Erwln 

Juva  N.  Higbee 

Jennette  Johnston 

Anna  T.  McM^hon 

Nelli**  Ijoulse  Glover 

Mrs  John  P.  Tower. ...... 

Georgia  E.  Swift 

Josephine  Walsh  

Annie  M  Toohe y 

Emma  Shattuck  Oldfleld. . 

Mnry  A.  Allen 

I^ena  H  Greene 


Post-ofUce 
address 


Lockport 

Hunter 

Little  Genesee... 

Kozbury 

Little  Falls 

Afton 

Mansfield.  Pa.... 

Hailesboro 

Buffalo 

Almond 

Reynolds.^ 

Burdett 

Waddington 

Malone 

Belfast 

Salamanca 

(^anandaigua 

Gowanda 

Wan^'ick 

Saranac  Lake  . . . 

Ripley 

Corning 

Ijawrence,  L.  I. . . 

Norwich .. 

Ticonderoga 

Ft.  Covingcon  . . . 

Massena 

Gowanda 

Kllicottville 

Watervllet 

Glen  Cove 

Fort  Plain 

Flushing 

FluHhing 

Water  vliet 

Boonville 

Friendship 

(Oneida 


County  and  district 
or  city 


Lockport 

Greene— 1st  dist 

Allegany— 2d  dist 

Delaware— 2d  dist 

Little  Falls 

Chenango— 2d  dist 

Binghamton 

Erie— 2d  dist 

Allegany— Ist  dist 

Allegany— 1st  dist 

Wayne— Ist  dist 

Schuyler 

8t  Lawrence —Ist  dist.. 

Franklin— Ist  dist 

Allegany— Ist  dist 

Cattaraugus— 2d  dist. . . 
Ontario— 2d  dist  . . . . 
Cattaraugus—  '24  dist . . . 

Orange— -.^i  dist 

Franklin- 1st  dist 

Chautauqua— 2d  dist. . . 

(^heniung 

Queen.i— 2d  dist   ...  . 
Chenango—  1st  dist . . . . 

Essex --2d  dist 

Franklin— 2d  dist  .  ... 
St  Ijawrence  —3d  dist. . . 
Cattaraugus— 2d  dist. . . 
Cattaraugus— 2d  dist. . . 

Wtttervliet 

Queens-  2d  dist 

Montgomery 

Flushing 

Queens -Ist  dist 

Walervliet 

Oneida— 4th  dist  , 

Allegany— 24l  dist 

Mudi4i>ii    *id  (liMr 
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STATE    CERTIFICATES 


1    QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  AT  THE  EXAMINATION  FOB  STATE 

CEBTinCATES 

ALGEBRA 
m  ■  I 

1  a)  reduce  the  fraction  —  to  one  whose  denominator  la  100.    b)  If  a  man  does  —  of  a 

n  r 

piece  of  work  in  one  day,  how  long  will  It  take  him  to  do  all  the  workT  c)  In 
a  certain  three-digit  number  d  Is  the  digit  in  units  and  hundreds  place,  and  la 
twice  the  digits  in  tens  place;  express  in  simplest  form  the  value  of  that  num- 
ber. 

-  X  ry  t  z  t12. 

2  a)  Given  -j  ^_j_^^j^^  gm,  jjj^  values  of  all  the  unknown  quantities  be  foundf    Why  f 

,ax-t>'=a. 
b)  Given  |  ^^  -6yi=«,  can  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  be  foundf    Why  f 
8  Find  the  prime  factors  of  a)  («+y)»— 4(x  fy)+4. 

b)  aa«-^2a+35. 

c)  a«— ab— ab+8a. 

d)  a»-l. 

A  a)  Simplify  2a- [3b- (4a-bb)]    (6a-7b). 

b)  Multiply  ^x  + Jix-i-iiy  by  ^x  -Vi. 

1 
5  Simplify  1 

3 


8- 


1— a 

a*  1 

6  a)  Given ab     —  +b.  solve. 

X  X 

.  ra+3n-..7 
b)Given{„^,_^,    ,,  ^,^^ 

7  a)  Give  the  first,  second,  third  ami  (irty-flrst  terms  of  the  expansion  of  (a-b)^. 
b)  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  i>f  a>  -  li>.  (<i-  hV^.  and  a'    nb''  !  a-b-  b^y 

8  A  sum  of  money  is  equally  divided  among  a  certain  number  of  people.    Had  there 

been  m  persoDs  more,  each  would  have  received  d  dollars  less;  if  there  had  been 
1  persons  ]■  ss.  r>acli  would  have  roceivid  r  dollars  more.  How  many  persons 
w<re  tli<-re  aiid  huw  much  did  oacit  receive? 

9  The  sum  of   tbi*   diaKonal   and   the   longer  side   of  a  rectangle  is    three   times  the 

lengih  uf  the  shortest  hide:   and  the  diffcrenic  in  the  Itngth  of  the  twu  sides 
is  4  ft.    What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  rectangle? 
10  Simplify  a)  v/ooa^b    tc^'" 

b)    ^f^ 
b 


c»  L(a"-  ')  U"  '■  '').|  " 
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2  What  chemical  change  takes  place  in  the  leayee  of  the  plant? 
8  a)  What  are  cryptogams?    b)  Name  a  common  cryptogam,    c)  How  are  euch  plants 
propssated? 

4  Why  do  seeds  frequently  produce  plants  very  different  from  the  parent  plant?    How 

may  the  same  variety  be  reproduced  in  the  case  of  a)  the  strawberry;  b)  rasp- 
berry; c)  peach;  d)  grape;  e)  potato? 

5  Name  four  means  provided  by  nature  for  the  distribution  of  seeds. 

6  What  is  the  botanical  term  applied  to  the  edible  part  of  the  followiag  plants:  aj 

celery;  b)  strawberry;  c)  potato;  d)  parsnip;  e)  raspberry? 

7  Define  a)  pistil;  b)  umbel;  c)  raceme;  d)  plumule;  e)  spathe. 

8  Flowering  trees  and  plants  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,    a)  In  what  three 

different  ways  are  they  distinguished?    b)  Name  a  tree  and  a  garden  vegetable 
belonging  to  each  class. 

9  Name  all  the  parts  of  a  flower  and  state  which  are  essential. 

10  Distinguish  between  cross  fertilization  and   close  fertilization.    Give  two   different 
means  of  cross  fertilization. 

CHEMISTRY 

1  Distinguish  between  acids,   bases,   and   salts.    Give   the   chemical   name  of  an  ex- 

ample of  one  of  each. 

2  Name  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  a)  ice;  b)  marble;  c)  sugar; 

d)  steel;  e)  alcohol. 

8  When  carbon  dioxide  is  forced  through  lime  water  for  a  considerable  tlipe,  what 

effects  are  noticed?    Explain. 

4  Describe  a  method  of  preparing  a)   chlorine;  b)   nitrogen;  c)  ammonia.     (Answer 

ony  two.) 

5  Name  three  gaseous  products  of  the  burning  of  a  common  friction  match. 

6  Describe  an  experiment  in  which  chemical  action  is  caused  by  a)  heat;  b)  light; 

0)  electricity. 

7  What  is  meant  by  the  combining  weights  of  elements?    What  relation  are  combining 

weights  supposed  to  have  to  atomic  weights?    What  is  a  dyad? 

« 

S  What  chemical  action  takes  place  in  disinfecting  with  a)  chlorine;  b)  freshly  cal- 
•  cined  charcoal? 

9  What  color  is  produced  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 

a)  lead;  b)  arsenic;  c)  antimony. 
10  What  appearance  is  noticed  in  bringing  together  two  glass  stoppers  one  moistenud 
with  ammonia  and  the  other  with  muriatic  acid?    What  substance  is  formed/ 
Give  the  equation  expressing  the  reaction. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  AND  SCHOOL  LAW 

1  The  workings  of  the  electoral  college  carry  out  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  but 

its  practical  working  was  not  thought  of  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution. 
Explain  how  this  is  so. 

2  Justify  the  following  statement—"  The  right  to  apply  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 

is  one  of  the  safeguards  of  a  free  people." 

8  State  three  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  United  States  courts  have  Jurisdiction. 

4  In  this  country  no  person  can  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself  in  a 

criminal  action.    Give  a  reason  for  this  provision  of  government 

5  State  two  limitations  to  the  power  of  the  president    What  is  the  purpose  of  each 

of  these  limitations? 
€  Can  the  national  constitution  be  amended  contrary  to  the  wish  of  any  state?    Give 
authority  for  your  answer. 

7  What  Is  the  limitation  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  In  regard  to  bUls  fbr 

raising  revenue?    What  is  the  purpose  of  this  limitation? 

8  Name  county  of&cers  representing  respectively  the  three  departments  of  government. 
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9  What  &re  the  legal  rights  of  a  teacher  in  regard  to  corporal  punlthment?   Who  hat 

the  legal  right  to  suspend  a  pupil  from  school? 
10  For  what  cause  may  a  school  commissioner  annul  a  teacher's  license?    When  is  a 

trustee  justified  in  dismissing  a  teacher  before  his  term  of  contract  is  ended? 

COMPOSITION  AND   RHBTORIC 

1  State  the  use  of  the  paragraph  and  its  relation,  first  to  the  sentences  composing  it, 
and,  second*  to  the  production  of  which  it  is  part. 

%  Giye  an  illustration  of  a  metaphor;  change  the  metaphor  to  a  corresponding  simile. 
Write  three  sentences  each  containing  a  figure  of  speech  other  than  a  metaphor 
or  simile;  specify  the  figure  in  each  case." 

8  State  some  distinction  in  use  between  the  following  words  of  each  pair,  and  illustrata 
by  sentences:  Select  for  answer  three  pairs  of  synonyms  only:  character  and 
reputation,  pride  and  vanity,  hasten  and  hurry,  force  and  strength,  want  and 
need. 

4  State  the  condition  under  which  each  form  would  be  proper  in  the  following  sen- 
tences: a)  If  this  report  is  true,  the  man  should  be  liberated.  If  this  report  be 
true,  the  man  should  be  liberated,  b)  I  shall  choose  my  own  counsel  in  this 
matter.    I  will  choose  my  own  counsel  in  this  matter. 

6  Correct  each  of  the  following  expressions,  and  state  what  law  of  rhetoric  or  princi- 
ple of  language  is  violated': 

a)  George  is  older  but  not  so  energetic  as  Alfred. 

b)  He  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  name  of  this  station. 

c)  He  was  content  to  always  be  a  poor  workman. 

d)  A  bouse  on  Madison  street  was  burglarised  last  night. 

e)  He  took  the  match,  lit  the  lamp  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window. 

6  Criticise  the  following  sentence  with  regard  to  unity;  recast  the  sentence,  correct- 

ing the  fault: 

The  fire  was  now  reaching  its  height,  and  the  frame  was  ready  to  fall  In, 
when  the  fireman  saw  the  danger;  and  in  a  moment  a  ladder  had  been 
put  in  position  by  him,  and  by  it  the  boy  easily  escaped  to  the  ground. 

7  Properly  punctuate  the  folio  wing: 

a)  Professor  Charles  D.  Phelps  LLD  No  C76  Jefferson  Afe  Chicago  III 

b)  I  read  this  reported  conversation  in  a  paper  the  other  day  A  gentleman 
at  the  door  said  is  your  mistress  in  No  sir  Are  you  sure  Yes  sir  the  maid 
replied  I  have  to  be  sure  or  Id  lose  my  place 

8  Define  a)  epic  poetry,  b)  a  verse,    c)  Scan  the  following: 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  dust  on  his  mail; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone. 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

9-10  Write  a  news  item  of  about  126  words,  suitable  to  appear  in  a  local  newspaper, 
upon  the  death  of  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  community.  The  article  may  deal, 
in  addition  to  the  item  of  news,  with  the  man's  life  and  character. 

DRAWING 

1  a)  What  effect  has  a  white  background  upon  any  color  placed  upon  it? 

b)  What  color  harmony  is  illustrated  by  a)  dafTodil;  b)  red  carnation  and  stem;  c) 

heliotrope? 

c)  In  combining  complementary  colors,  what  rule  should  invariably  be  followed? 

d)  State  what  peculiarity  is  noted  when  different  grays  are  placed  In  juxtaponltlon. 

44 
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Departmext  of  PlBLir  iNSTRrmox 


2  A)  Inscrtbe  %  circle  wiihln  the  trlaogle  giveo. 


b)  Introduce  a  tecond  circle  wlthiD  the  triangle^  tangent  to  two  sides  of  the  triangle 
and  to  the  first  circle. 
t  a)  Define  blsymmctrical.    Illnstrate. 
b)  Define  apex.    Illustrate. 

4  Draw  the  front  of  the  room  in  which  you  are  ncated.    Sketch  to  show  ceiling,  side 

walla,  windows,  and  blackboards  If  any.    Give  the  scale  used  in  your  work. 

5  Using  outline  given   as  a  guide,  make  a  drawing   which   will    illustrate  a  picture 

"  high  in  tone." 


'^-  ^7^. 


\  — 
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C  Make  a  pattern  of  the  card  case  shown  In  sketch. 


'*  * 
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7  Uie  outline  given.    Prove  the  work  and  give  the  exact  height  of  the  po1e»  and  the 
distance  the  pole  is  back  from  the  Q.  L.    Scale  10'  to  1". 
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I  RMd  thi  wsrUng  drmwlns  ani]  akoUh  to  reprcMot  tb*  objoct  4«acrlb«4. 
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%  ■)  Whmt  li  nndantood  br  "  moUT*  "  In  ■  d«lBD- 
b)  nil  (b*  Blnn  aUonS  with  fTmmetrlcal  main  IIdh  and  teodrllB,  atartinc  1 
tb*  oantar,  tba  motlT*  to  b«  atranslj  li 


Knnn  MlnrrTB  pronanca  era  parolra:  "  Fill  d'lTlyisi 
fol&  J*  D'al  JDBtruU  aueuD  mortel  avec  autant  de  lolt 
la  stain  au  travtra  du  naufraei'a.  de«  lerrca  Iiicdddik 
toui  lea  maui  qui  peunnl  ^prouTcr  le  neur  dp  I'boni 
txpfrlcDcaa  aeualblea  I*i  vralei  ct  Ivi  taiKsoi  lumlmc. 


la  d«niUn 


e  par  leaqui'llea  od  p«ut  n 
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Vo8  fautes  ne  vou^  ont  pas  6t#  moinB  utiles  que  tob  mmlheura:  car  quel  eat  rhomma 
qui  peut  gouyerner  sagement  a'il  n'a  Jamala  aouffert,  at  a'll  n'a  Jamala  profits  daa 
aouffrancea  oil  aea  fautcs  Tout  prdcipitd? 

"  VouB  avez  rempli,  comma  votra  p6re,  lea  terrea  at  lea  men  de  voa  trlatea  ayen- 
turaa.  Allcz,  Toua  dtea  malntonant  dlgae  de  marcher  aur  aea  paa.  n  na  Toua  reata 
plua  qu'um  court  et  facile  trajet  Jusqur&  Ithaque,  oH  11  arrlTe  dana  ce  moment;  com- 
battes  avee  lui,  at  obclssez-Iui  comma  le  molndre  da  aea  aujeta. 

"  Iioraque  Toua  r#gneraz,  mettez  toute  yotre  glolre  k  ranoureler  Tftga  d'or:  teoutai 
tout  la  monde,  croyex  pcu  dc  gens;  gardcz-vous  bien  de  Toua  croire  trop  Toua-mdma, 
craignes  da  Toua  trompcr;  mala  ne  craignez  de  voua  tromper;  mala  ne  cralgnes  Jamala 
de  lalaaer  Tolr  aux  autres  que  voua  avez  6t6  tromp6. 

"  Almea  lea  peuples;  n'oubllez  rien  pour  en  6tre  alm#.  La  cralnta  est  n6ceaaaire 
quand  I'armour  manque»  mala  11  la  faut  toujoura  employer  k  regret  comma  lea  remMes 
Tlolenta  et  lea  plua  dangereux. 

"  Consld^rez  toujoura  de  loin  toutes  lea  sultea  de  ce  que  voua  voudrei  entreprendre; 
prtivoyez  lee  plua  terrlblea  lnconv6nlenta,  et  aachez  que  le  vrai  courage  conaiate  k 
envlaager  toua  lea  p6rlla,  et  &  lea  m^prlaer  quand  Ila  deviennent  n^ceaaalrea.  Calui  qui 
ne  veut  paa  lea  voir  n'a  paa  aaaez  de  courage  pour  en  aupporter  tranqulUement  la 
Tue:  celui  qui  lea  volt  toua,  qui  6vlte  toua  ceua  qu'on  peut  Cviter,  et  qui  tente  lea 
autrea  aana  a'^mouvoir,  oet  le  acul  aage  et  magnamine. 

"  Fuyez  la  mollesae,  le  faste,  la  profuaion;  mettez  votre  glolre  dana  la  aimplicltd:  que 

voa  vertua  et  voa  bonnes  actiona  soient  let  omementa  de  votre  peraonne  et  de  votre 

palaia;  qu'ellea  aoient  la  garde  qui  voua  environne,  et  que  tout  le  monde  apprenne  de 

voua  en  quoi  conaiate  le  vrai  honneur," 

FBNBLON. 

GENERAL  HISTORT 

1  Locate  ancient  Phoenicia,  and  atate  briefly  what  the  Phoenicians  accompllahed  In 

commerce  and  civilization. 
8  Give  a  abort  account  of  the  eventa  leading  to  the  change  of  the  Roman  government 

from  a  republic  to  a  monarchv. 
8  State  the  principal  facta  concerning  the  colonization  by  the  Northmen  of  a)  England, 

b)  Gaul,  c)  Iceland. 
4  Select  five   of   the   following   names  and   atate   for  what   each   person   is  notable: 

Thucydides.  Fabius    Maxlmua,   Livy,   Raphael,  John  Calvin,  William  Pitt  (the 

elder),  Victor  Hugo. 
6  Give  an  account  of  any  two  of  the  following  eventa  or  topics  In  the  Bngllah  hla- 

tory  of  the  preaent  century:    The  reform  bill  of  1832;  progreas  toward  religious 

freedom  and  equality:  the  Sepoy  mutiny;  English  power  in  Egypt. 

The  thirty  tears'  war 

6  What  was  the  effect  of  the  thirty  yeara'  war  upon  Germany  with  reapect  to  a)  popu- 

lation, b)  territory,  c)  rellgioua  toleration,  d)  national  unity? 

7  Outline  the  career  of  Wallenateln,  noting  particularly  the  cauaes  which  led  to  hla 

death. 

8  What  were  the  terma  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  with  respect  to  a)  Holland,  b) 

Alsace,  c)  Switzerland,  d)  Sweden? 

9  Describe  the  character  of  Guatavua  Adolphua. 

10  Discuss  the  alma  and  resulta  of  Richelieu'a  part  in  the  thirty  yeara'  war.  At  what 
period  of  the  war  did  the  French  take  an  active  part;  and  how  did  the  general 
character  of  the  ertnigglc  change  at  that  period? 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 

1  What  la   the  theme  of  Snow  bound?    Briefly  portray  three  of  Ita  charactera  and 

acenea. 

2  What  la  thr  BiKnifloancc  of  the  title.  "  The  tent  on  the  beach?"    Wha/t  la  the  general 

character  of  the  poems  under  this  title? 
8  At  about  what    time— with  reference  to  Whlttier'a  other  works—were  theae  poems 
published?    How  were  they  received  by  the  public? 
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4  DlscQM  Thoreau'i  Walden  a)  with  reference  to  tabject  matter,  b)  with  reference  to 

literary  style. 

5  Give  a  brief  accoant  of  Thoreau's  life.  mentionloK  noted  people  who  were  his  friends. 

6  State  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  story  of  Romola  it  laid.    Give  the  name  of 

the  celebrated  ruling  family  and  of  a  noted  historical  character  who  flsure  in  It 

7  Portray  briefly  but  fully  the  character  of  Tito. 

8  Olye  a  brief  outline  of  the  plot  of  King  Lear. 

f  Where  does  the  History  of  Henry  Esmond  purport  to  have  been  written?    Of  what 

time  and  of  what  country  docs  he  represent  himself  an  actor? 
10  Mention  marked  characteristics  of  Thackeray  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man. 

GEOGRAPHY 

1  What  city  in  the  state  of  New  York  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  a)  collars  and 

cufTs:  b)  starch;  c)  knit  goods;  d)  carpets;  e)  electric  machinery:  f)  boots  and 

shoes;  g)  locomotives?    Answer  any  five. 
t  Mention  two  islands  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  belong  to  a)  Great  Britain; 

b)  Spain:  c)  France;  d)  Denmark. 
8  Locate  the  '-  great  circle  of  illumination  "  (the  line  dividing  day  from  night)  with 

respect  to  the  poles  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice. 

4  a)  Name  three  important  articles  exported  from 'Sydney  to  Liverpool:  b)  name  In 

order,  the  bodies  of  water  that  compose  the  shortest  route  between  these  two 
places. 

5  In  what  zone  would  the  state  of  New  York  be  located  if  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun 

extended  ae  far  north  as  Its  most  northern  boundary;  b)  the  parallel  forming 
the  said  northern  boundary  would  then  form  a  dividing  line  between  what 
cones? 

6  What  are  isothermal  lines?    Why  do  they  not  coincide  with  the  parallels  of  latitude? 

Give  three  reasons. 

7  a)  Mention  the  two  principal  ocean  currents  of  the  north  temperate  tone;  b)  stats 

the  effects  that  each  has  upon  the  climate  of  the  coast  of  the  grand  divisions 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

8  Name  and  locate  a)  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 

sippi river;  b)  the  two  largest  west  of  the  MlsElnsippi  river. 

9  What  are  a)  the  four  kingdoms  included  within  the  German  empire;  b)  the  thres 

free  cities? 
10  Name  three  railroads  on  which  you  would   travel.   In  going  by  one  of  the  main 
traveled  routes,  from  New  York  city  to  San  Francisco.    Mention  five  cities,  out- 
side of  the  state  of  New  York,  through  which  you  would  pass. 

GEOLOGY 

1  Deflnn  a)  moraine:  b)  anticline;  c)  ctructural  geology. 

2  Account  for  the  dopoplts  of  gold,  a)  in  placers;  b)  in  voius. 

3  Mention  three  kinds  of  isncons  rockn  and  give  the  physical  characteristics  of  each. 

4  In  exploring  a  ravine  we  frequently  find  one  portion  narrow,  with  precipitous  sides 

and  numerous  water  holes  of  considerable  depth;  another  portion  we  And  to  b« 
broader,  with  sloping  banks,  and  more  uniformity  of  depth  of  stream.  Compare 
the  two  portionn  as  to  a)  character  of  the  rock  formation;  b)  pitch  or 'descent 
of  stream;  c)  rapidity  of  erosion.    GUc  reasons  for  your  answers. 

5  Compare  grit,  bri'ccia.   and  sandstone  as  to  a)   manner  of  formation;  b)   site  and 

shape  of  parts  entering  into  their  composition. 
€  Does  geologic  research  find  any  evidence   of  animal  life  in  archaean  tlme^    Stats 

facts  in  support  of  your  answer. 
I  In   the  rocka  of  what  age  Is  found  the  first  evidence  of  the  existence  a)  of  trus 

flrhes;  b)  of  nianimalf? 
8  Give  examples  a)  of  three  destructive  effects  of  life   (either  animal  or  vegetable); 

b)  three  protective  effects:  c)  two  transporting  effects. 
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f  In  what  kind  of  rock  formation   are   found  the  great  Inland  cares  of  the  United 
Statea?    Give  reasons  why  tht^  are  formed  more  readily  in  that  formation  than 
in  others. 
10  Give  the  general   charaoterintlcs  of  trlasslc  rocks  as  to  a)   composition;  b)   color; 
c)  location  in  the  United  States. 

G»20METRY 

1  Ab  applied  to  triangles,  deflnc  the  terms  a)  isosceles,  b)  equilateral,  c)  almilar,  d) 

equivalent. 

2  Demonstrate:    If   two   triangles   have   two   sides   of   one   equal   respectively   to   two 

sides  of  the  othor  but  the  included  angle  of  the  first  greater  than  the  included 
angle  of  the  second,  the  third  side  of  the  first  is  greater  than  the  third  side  of 
the  second. 

3  Demonstrate:    The  line  Joining  the  vertex  of  the  right  angle  of  a  right  triangle  to 

the  center  of  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  half  the  hypotenuse. 
Note— In  questions  four  and  five  construct  the  figures  accurately,  using  instruments; 
indicate  resultant  lines  clearly;  leave  all  auxiliary  lines  jon  paper;  do  not  give 
proof. 

4  From  a  point  without  a  circle  draw  a  tangent  to  the  circle. 

5  Construct  a  mean  jiroportional  gctweon  two  given  lines. 

6  Demonstrntc:    The  altitude  upon  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  trianglo  is  a  mc«i  pro- 

portional brtwecn   the  segments  of  tho  hypotenuse. 

7  Demonstrate:    The  ratio  of  tho  areas  of  two  similar  trtanglcfl  equals  the  ratio  of  the 

squares  of  two  corresponding  sides. 

8  a)  To  what  is  the  area  of  a  circle  equal?    b)  To  what  is  tho  ratio  of  the  areas  of 

two  circles  equal?  c)  Give  the  numerical  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
to  Its  diameter. 

9  a)  iSach  side  of  an  ctiuilatoral  triangle  equals  a,  find  its  area,    b)  Upon  the  diagonal 

of  a  rectanglfi  48   ft.   by  20  ft.   a   trianglo   equivalent  to  the   rectangle   is  con- 
structed.   What  is  its  altitude? 
10  a)  The  diagonals  of  a  rliombus  are  a  and  b.    Find   its  area,    b)  Two  secants  meet 
without  a  circle,  intercepting  arcs  of  30"  and  SO"  respectively.    Find  the  angle  of 
the  secants. 

GI':RMAN 
Translate : 

Vor  langen,  laazeu  Jahren  lebte  einninl  ein  sehr  geschlokter  jnnger  Orgelbaner,  der  batte 

■ebon  viele  Orgeln  cebaut,   nnd  die  U)tzte  war  imoier  wieder  besser  als  die  vorhergehende, 

Zuletzt  machte  ei-  eine  Orgel,   ilie  war  so  kuustlich   dans  sie   von  selbat  za  spielen  anflng* 

wenn  ein  Brautpaar  iu  die  Kirrhe  trat,  an  deni  Gott  sein  Woblgefallen  hatte.    Als  er  anch  diese 

Orgel  vollendet  hatte,  beitah  er  aIcIi  die  Miidchen  des  Landes,  wiihlte  sich  die  frommste  and 

•ohoDste  nod  liess  seine  eigene  Ilochr.eit  ziiricliten.    Wie  er  alter  mit  der  Brant  nber  die  Kirch. 

scbwelle  trat,  und  Freiinde  und  Vorwandte  in  langem  Ziige  folgteo,  Joder  einen  Straoss  in  der 

Hand  oder  im  Knopflooh,  war  srin  llerz  voiler  Stolzos  und  Ehrgeizes.    £r  dachte  nicht  an  Mine 

Biaut  und  uiclit  an  Gott,  soadern  nnr  damn,   was  er  fiir  ein  geschickter  Meister  sei.  dem 

Kiemaod  en  gleich  thun  k'"iniie.  und  wie  alle  Lenta  staunen  und  ihn  bewnnderu  wUnlen.  wenn 

die  Orgel  von  selbHt  zu  Mptelen  l>egoiine.    So  trat  er  mit  seiner  sell  iinen  Rraut  in  die  Kirche  ein~ 

aber  die  Orgel  blieh  stumm.     Dus  nalim  sich  iler  Orgel baumeister  sehr  zn  Herxen,  denn  er 

Dieinte  in  seinem  stolzrn  Sinne,  dasH  die  Si-hiild  uur  an  der  Krnnt  liegen  konne  und  dasn  sie 

ihu  nicht  treii  sei.    Kr  sprach  den  ^Auzcn  Tag  iiber  knin  Wort  mit  ihr,  schniirte  dann  Nachts 

helinlich  sein  Biindel  niid  verlieM8  Hie.    Xachdem  er  viele  hundert  lieilen  weit  gewandert  war, 

lieiis  er  sich  eudlich  in  eineni  fremden  Laiide  niedor,  wo  Nieniand  ihn  kannte  nnd  Keiner  nach 

ihin  fragte.    Dort  lebte  er  still  und  einsam  zehn  Jalire  Isng;   da  uberflel  ihn  eine  namenlnse 

Angst  uacli  der  Hciuiat    nnd    n;icli    der  vcrlu^^Hetieu  BiMiit     Er  nuissto  immer  wieder  daran 

denken,  wie  Hie  ho  fiomm  und  ntthon  gi^weHen  At*i.  nnd  wie  er  mIo  ho  iMtslich  verlasaen.    Naobdem 

•r  Tergeblich  allcx  gethun.  uni  .xoine  SHiihiii-IiI  iiieder  zu  IkHmpfun.  entrtcliloss  er  sich  xuriick  fu 

kebren  und  Hie  uni  VcrxoilniDC  zu  liitten.     Kr  waiid«>rte  r.ig  nnd  Machr,  dass  ihm  die  Fuse, 

■uhlen  wiind   wniden,  und  Je  nielir  er  MJeh   der   KHniat    uiiherte.  ilento  stArker  wurde  seine 

Sehnsucht,  und  deHtu  >:ru8Her  Heine  AnuHi,  ob  nie  wuhl  wit-der  so  gut  uud  fieundlich  zu  ihm 
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•ein  werde,  wie  in  der  Zeit,  wo  sie  nooh  aelue  Brant  war.  Endlich  sab  er  die  Tfirme  Miner 
Vateratadt  Ton  fern  in  der  Sonne  blitsen.  Da  fing  er  an  au  lanfen  was  er  laufen  konnte,  ao  daaa 
die  Lentebinter  Jihm  her  den  Eopf  8cbiittelten  und  eagten:  ,,  £ntweder  ist's  ein  Narr  odor  er 
bat  geatohlea."  Wie  er  aber  in  daa  Thor  der  Stadt  eintrat,  begegnete  ihm  ein  langer  Leicbea* 
sng.  Hioter  dein  Sarge  her  glngen  eine  Menge  Leute,  welche  weinten.  „  Wen  begrabt  ibr 
bier,  ibr  guten  Lente,  daaa  ibr  ao  weint  ?  "  ,,  Ea  iat  die  achdne  Fran  dee  Orgelbanmeiatera,  die 
ibr  bSaer  Mann  verlaaaen  hat.  Sie  hat  nns  Allen  ao  viel  (rute  nnd  Liebea  gethan,  daaa  wir  aie 
in  der  Kircbe  beiretzen  wollen."  Ala  er  diea  horte,  entgegncte  er  Icein  Wort,  aondern  ging  atilj 
gebengten  Hanptea  neben  dem  Sarge  her  nnd  half  Uin  tragen.  Niemand  erkannte  ihn  ;  weil  aie 
ibn  ab«r  fortwftbrend  achlnchseii  und  weinen  horten,  atSrte  ihn  Keiner,  denn  aie  dacbten  :  daa 
wird  nobl  ancb  Einer  von  den  rielen  armen  Lenten  acin,  donen  die  Tote  bei  Lebaeiten  Gntea 
erwieaenbat.  So  kam  der  Zug  anr  Kircbe,  nod 'wie  die  Tr£ger  die  Kirohachwelle  tlberacbrit- 
ten.  fing  die  Orgel  vou  aelbst  zu  apielen  an,  ao  herrlich  wie  noch  Niemand  eine  Orgel  apieleu 
gebdrt.  Sie  aetzten  den  Sarg  vor  dem  Altare  nieder.  nnd  der  Orgelbnomeiater  lebnte  aieb  atill 
an  ^ne  Sinle  dancben  und  lanschte  den  Tonen,  die  immer  gewaltiger  anachwollen,  ao  gewaltig, 
daaa  die  Kircbe  in  ihren  Grnndpfeilern  bebte.  Die  Augen  flelen  ihm  so,  denn  er  war  aebr 
mftde  Ton  der  weiten  Keiae ;  aber  aein  Uerz  war  frendig,  denn  er  wnaste,  daaa  ihm  Gott  Ter* 
aieben  babe,  nnd  ala  der  letate  Ten  der  Orgel  verklang,  fiel  or  tot  anf  daa  ateinerne  Pflaater 
nieder.  Da  hoben  die  Leat-e  die  Leiche  auf,  und  wie  aie  inoe  warden,  wer  ea  aei,  dffneten  aie 
den  Sarg  and  legieo  ibn  zu  aeiner  Braut.  Und  wie  aie  den  Sarg  wieder  achloeaeu.  begaan  die 
Orgel  noob  einmal  ganz  leiae  zu  tonen.  Dann  wurde  aie  atill  and  hat  aeit  dem  nie  wieder  Ton 
aelbat  geklangen. 

GRAMMAR 

1     We  believe  that  the  publication  of  good  literature  adhered  to,  puahed, 

fl  and  adyertlaed,   would  be  more  profitable  than  the  constant  experiments 

8  with  ephemeral  trash;  but  it  is  useless  to  moralize  about  this  In  an  age 

4  when  there  la  such  a  pressure  for  publication  of  new  things,,  and  tbere 

6  are  such  vast  manufactories  which  feel  it  a  necessity  to  keep  their  hoppers 

6  full  of  the  grain  of  tbe  new  crop. 

CHARLES    DUDLEY  WARNER 

The  first  fire  queatlona  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended 
that  candidates  observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses  include  a)  subject 
clauses;  b)  objective  clauses;  c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

t  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In 
like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  ad- 
verbial, etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

6  Id  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  class,  person,  number, 
gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agree- 
ment wltb  its  antecedent 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  tbe  reason  for  it. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  Into  two  clashes,  viz.  transitive  and  Intransitive.  A  transttlTe 
verb  may  be  used  In  the  active  or  passive  voice. 

8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  principal  parts,  regulkur,  or  Irreg- 
ular, transitive  or  Intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the 
special  use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1  State  what  each  subordinate  clause  modifies,  and  classify  each  according  to  note  I. 

3  Give  the  syntax  of  the  infinitives  and  the  participles. 

5  Parse  a)  to  (line  1);  b)  such  Oine  4);  c)  than  (line  2);  d)  there  (following  when,  line 

4). 

4  Give  tbe  syntax  of  a)  experiments  (line  2);  b)  pressure  (line  4);  c)  necessity  (line  (); 

d)  it  (line  5). 

6  State  what  clauses  are  connected  by  a)  that  (line  1) ;  b)  but  (line  3) ;  c)  and  (line  4). 
6  Illustrato  the  use  of  a)   a  as  a  preposition;  b)   but  as   an  adverb;  c)   very  as  an 

adjective. 
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7  a)  Upon  what  are  rules  of  syntax  based?    b)  When  is  a  form  or  use  of  a  word 

allowable,  which  is  in  violation  of  an  e8tabli8h«d  rule  of  syntax?  c)  Give  an 
example  and  explain  the  same. 

8  a)  Change  the  following  sentence  to  the  passive  4orm,  and  b)  give  the  syntax  of  the 

nouns  in  sentence  thus  formed:    "The  people  elected  Mr  McKioley  president." 

c)  Give  the  syntax  of  man  in  the  sentence  "  I  am  charged  with  the  atrocious 

crime  of  being  a  young  man." 
f  Write  a  sentence  or  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  subordinate  clauses  of  three 

difterent  classes.    Name  the  class  to  which  each  belongs.    (See  note  1.) 
10  Give  an  example  of  a  conditional  clause  whose  verb  is  a)  in  the  subjunctive  mode; 

b)  in  the  indicative  mode. 

LATIN 
1-5  Translate: 

1  Hoc    proelio    facto,    reliquas    coplas    Helvetiorum    ut    consequl    posset, 

2  pontem  in  Arare  faciendum  curat  atque  ita  exercitum  transducit  Hel- 
8  vetii  repentino  ejus  adventu  commotl,  cum  id,  quod  ipsi  diebus  viginti 
4  aegerrime  confecerant,  ut  flifmen  transirent,  Ilium  uno  die  fecisse  Intelli- 
6  gerent,    legates   ad   eum    mittunt;    cujus   legatlonls   Dlvlco    prlnceps  fuit. 

6  qui  bello  Cassiano  dux  Helvetiorum  fuerat. 

7  Nullum  aditum  esse  ad  eos  mercatoribus;  nihil  patl  vini  reliquarumque 

8  rerum    ad    luxuriam    pertlnentlum    Inferrl,    quod    lis   rebus    relanguescere 

9  animos  et  rcmltti  vlrtutem  existimarent;   esse  liomines  feros  magnnque 

10  virtutis;     Increpltare    atque    incusare    reliquos    Belgas,    qui    se    populo 

11  Romano    dedidissent    patriamque    vlrtutem    projecissent;    conflrmare    sese 

12  neque  legates  missuros  ncque  ullam  condltionem  pacis  accepturos. 

13  Sabinus  idoneo  omnibus  rebus  loco  castrls  sese  tenebat,  cum  Viridovix 

14  contra    eum     duum     millium     spatlo     consedisset,     quotidieque    productis 

15  copUs  pugnandl   potcstatem   facere  tut  Jam  non   solum  hostlbus   in  con- 

16  temptionem  Sabinus  veniret,  sed  etiam  nostrorum  mllitum  vocibus  non- 
17  nihil  carperetur;  tantamque  opinlonem  timoris  praebult,  ut  Jam  ad 
18  vallum  castrorum  hostes  accedere  auderent. 

6-7  a)  Give  syntax  of  proelio  (line  1);  b)  pontem  (line  2);  c)  vini  (line  7);  d)  dux  (line 
6);  e)  nihil  (line  7);  f)  pertlnentlum  (line  8);  g)  castrls  (line  13);  h)  rebus  (line 
13);  i)  productis  (line  14);  J)  pugnandl  (line  15). 

8  Give  the  mode  of  each  of  the  following  verbs  and  state  the  reason  for  the  same; 

a)  posset  (line  1);  b)  inferrl  (line  8);  c)  existimarent  (line  9);  d)  dedidissent 
(line  11);  e)  accepturos  (line  12). 

9  IlluBtrate  with  a  Latin  sentence  purpose  expressed  by  a)  a  clause  Introduced  by  ut; 

b)  a  relative  clause;  c)  a  supine.    (Answer  only  two.) 

10  Decline  a)  domus;  Give  the  principal  parts  of  b)  consequl;  c)  praebult;  d)  auderent; 
e)  Conjugate  indicative  mode,  perfect  tense  of  do. 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  ECONOMY 

1  Give  an  outline  showing  a  logical  order  for  the  study  of  the  geography  of  a  country. 

2  What  is  the  utilitarian  value  of  exercises  in  rapid  computation? 

3  What  is  the  object  of  teaching  pupils  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  subject  of  a  com- 

position before  writing  it? 

4  Present  an  argument  for  beginning  algebra  before  the  completion  of  the  work  in 

arithmetic. 

5  What  advantage  and  what  disadvantage  is  there  in  grouping  events  by  administra- 

tions in  the  teaching  of  United  States  history? 

6  Describe  briefly  the  sentence  method  In  reading.    State  its  chief  limitations. 

7  Discuss  the  value  of  oral  work,  as  to  definite  result*  to  be  secured  therefrom. 

8  Among  the  objects  of  a  recitation  are  the  follQwing:  to  enable  the  pupil  to  put  in 

words  what  he  knows;  to  enable  the  teacher  to  illustrate  the  lesson  and  add 
new  matter.  Discuss  the  relative  Importance  of  these  objects  In  a  class  a)  in 
spelling,  b)  in  grammar,  c)  in  geography. 
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?  **  with  all  re?peot  ta  some  teachers  who  adopt  the  self-roportlnp  systom.  In  deport- 
ment I  must  be  allowed  to  express  ray  doubts  both  as  to  the  polieff  and  the 
principle  uiton  which  it  is  basfd!"— Wickcrsham.  Diaouss  briefly  this  state- 
ment with  respfct  to  the  potnts  suRgi  sted  by  the  itulhisod  words. 

10  "  Corporal  punishment,  as  a  g(>n(>ral  rule,  should  be  inflicted  in  the  prcsen<:e  of  the 
school!" — Page.    Discuss   this  stntt-mont. 


OUTHOGUAPHY 


1  aversion 

2  bilious 

3  compiled 

4  daxzling 

5  eccentric 

6  fulsome 

7  cutaneous 

8  hostility 

9  inaccurate 

10  geology 

11  gymnastics 

12  hindrance 

13  kilometer 

14  linen 

15  observance 

16  manifold 

17  omuisf^irnt 

18  Philadelphia 

19  physics 

20  questionable 

21  reticule 
23  incisive 

23  superi>ose 

24  tributary 

25  unifitd 


26  verify 

27  vigilant 
L*S  wlierewr 
20  yotirnin^ 
oO  Zi'nious 

31  ndduce 

32  biennial 

33  CM>urti'«y 
31  (Irasric 
3r»  tMonoinic 
?£  friu'i'able 
37  «  rasabli' 
3S  n<lK\;ty 
3'J  >;ri lining 

40  hyix'ibfilc 

41  i.sol.'tti' 

42  Jushua 

43  kindt  TKart*  n 
41  lotor 

iT,  ministerial 
40  notional 
47  oriental 
4S  perennial 
4i>  ingenuous 
oO  rhombus 


PHYSICS 

1  Name  the  color  of  the  nolar  spectrum  liaving  a>  the  most  heat;  b)  the  most  chemi 

eal  power;  c)   the  grcati st   wave  length. 

2  Name  the  six  mechunieal  powers,  and  a  {iractloal  applieution  of  any  three  of  them. 

3  Ueflne  a)  foot-pound;  b)  hnrse  power. 

4  Describe  the  process  of  finding  the  spoelflc  gravity  of  a)  a  solid  heavier  than  water; 

b)  A  solid  lighter  than  water.    The  question  limiti-d  to  solids  insoluble  in  water. 

5  a)  For  what  purpose  is  a  pendulum  used  in  the  mechanism  of  a  clock?    b)  Why  does 

a  pendulum  tend  to  stop  vibrating?  c)  What  causes  it  to  continue  to  yibrate? 
G  Describe  a  method  of  forming  Ice  artiflc-ially  wilhuut  the  use  of  Ico. 

7  State  three  conditions  whleh  will  cliunge  the  temperature  at  which  water  will  boil. 

8  What  condition  of  the  surface  of  a  body  makes  it  a)  a  good  absorbent  of  heat,  b> 

a  good  radiator;  c)  a  good  reflector? 

9  a)  Name  and  define  three  properties  which  belong  to  nil  kinds  of  matter,  and  b)  three 

which  characterize  different  kinds  of  maltrr. 
10  What  is  the  principal    difference   between   the   structure   nf  the  lamp  producing  the 
arc  light,  and  that   producing  the  incandescent  light? 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

1  Compare  the  (unctions  of  the  skin  with  those  of  the  lungs  and  the  kidneys. 

2  Which   Is   the  more   rapid,   the  arterial   or  venous   circulation?    State   two   facts   In 

support  of  the  answer. 
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r  th>  body  coDlrollud  by  Uia  mcduDa  ofalonjtBta. 

whl,-h  ibe  Blomaih  baa  mile  or  no  chemical  bcIIod. 
[  a)  tbg  red  corpuaclij  of  the  blood;  b)   the  wblte 
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ZOOLOGY 
e  claiBcs  of  mollunks  aod  gir?  oni 


o  the 


£  State    the    peculiar    featurpH   of    the    olrculuto 

blooded  uiiluialp. 
e  DeKTibe  the  proo'ss  oF  dlgi-atluii  In  (hau   anlti 
T  Wbal  Is  tbe  eblet  rbaraelerUOc  of  larh  of  the 

ed-'Dla(ii:  et  cetni'i-a;  d)  unKUlotO',  el  rodi 
S  To  what  ord»r  of  niniiiniiilH  duen  onili  of  thr> 

c)  bat,  dl  whale,  e)  ^.■pliant,  f)  e«mel.  R) 
9  Name  ai>  Instit  ul  emb  of  the  following  orders 


or   iDore   dialluguliihlag  feature*  of 

amphlblim;  dl  mammal, 
i;  b)   Ihi'ir  rosplralory  apparatus. 
ecL  liweet  of  B)  the  buttPrfly:  b)  th 

r    and    respiratory    systems   of    cold- 
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a)  ni'uroptiTB.  b)  diptrra,  e)  lepldop- 
tuuiid  In  a  rolony:  b)  the  kinds  ot  bees  In  a  hire 
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3    LIST   OF   SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITORS   FOB   STATE   CEBTIFI- 

CAT£S,   1893 
FollowlDg  ii  ft  IM  of  the  peraonii  to  whom  itate  certificates  were  issued  for  the  year  1898 


NAME 


Frmnk  T.  Wrii^bt      , 

OertnidaLM  Woodia , 

John  Weslej  Boot 

ChariMa  Mill«r 

Fannie  King 

Cbarlei  E.  Cooke 

Anna  L.  C.  Baldwin 

Jamca  Baird 

Eunice  P.  Otis 

IdaM.F.  Miller , 

Emma  Warren  Heennance. . . . 

Margaret  B.  Ackart 

Grace  Woodin 

MyrtisPanre 

i^man  Chandler 

Uienna  Hees  

G.  Henrj  I.  Potter 

Bose  Josephine  Byan 

Charlotte  Buge 

Wm.  Sherman  Steele 

Pratt  Enoch  Marshall    

Edson  Lucins  Moore 

Ullian  K.  Ostrander , 

Harold  Q.  Kline 

Guilford  Tobey.  Jr 

George  H.  Van  Tuyl 

Norman  C.  GUe 

M.  IdaAlley 

Josephine  Conway 

MllUcent  Bond  Bingham 

Bupert  Nisbeth 

Gregory  L.  Paine 

Jaj  P.  Kinnev 

Edgar  Kay  Holmes 

Mary  Creedon 

J.H.  Grain 

James  Brisbane 

Cyrus  H.  Stafford 

Edward  Payson  Smith 

Anna  L.  Potter 

Jennie  Meulendyke 

Hannah  L.  Matunson 

Estelle  Fewster 

Katharine  L.  Caring 

E.  Louise  Barnard 

Lizsie  M.  Van  Vleet 

Charles  C.  Scbeck 

Frances  Chapman  Richardnon 

Louis  Lindsey 

Archibald  Lindsey 

Grace  G.  Fuller 

MargariU  B.  I>ietx 

Annie  A.  DaTlnon 

Lewis  II.  Cards 

F.Eula  Davis 

Kstc  lAtlmore 

J.W.Thome 

Walter  T.  Couper 

Emma  Jane  Trazel 

Mary  Alice  Kelley    

Leonora  Hobart 

EvaM.  Balch 

Albert  T.  Bouck 

Charles  D.  Pitcher 


County 


Schenectady. 

Suffolk 

Saratoga 

Rensselaer... 

Queens 

Greene 

Washington  . 
Montgomery 
Dutchess  .... 
Rensselaer... 
Columbia'. . . . 

Saratoga 

Jefferson 

Genesee 

Erie 

Erie 

Orleans 

Cortland 

Erie 

Erie 

('hautau'iua  . 

Tioga 

Steuben 

Tioga 

Steuben 

Cortland 

Chemung  .... 

Dutchess 

Westchester . 
New  York.... 
St.  Lawrence 
Oswego  .... 

Otsego 

Chenango.... 

Otsego 

Broome 

Delaware  .... 

Essex 

Seneca 

Orleans 

Monroe 

Onondaga  . . . 

Wayne 

Monroe 

Wyoming 

Seneca , 

Niagara 

Oswego 

Tompkins.... 

Passaic 

08wego 

Onondaga  ... 
Onondaga  ... 

Cayuga  

Chenango.... 

Oneida 

Madison 

Oneida 

Oneida 

Oneida 

Oneida 

Oneida 

Herkimer.... 
Jefferson  .... 


I 
"I 


Post-offlce  address 


Schenectady. 

Greenport. 

North  Gal  way. 

Best. 

Flushing. 

Freehold. 

West  Hebron. 

Amsterdam. 

Madalin. 

Beet. 

Hudson. 

Mechanicville. 

Carthage. 

£a.st  Itethany. 

Willink. 

Buffalo. 

Lyndonrille. 

Homer, 

Buffalo. 

Springville. 

Brocton. 

Nichols. 

Bath. 

Waverly. 

Caton. 

Cortland. 

Van  Etten. 

Lagrange  ville. 

Peekskiil. 

New  York. 

Hammond. 

GarrattsTlUe. 

Snowden. 

South  New  Berlin. 

Oneonta. 

HarpursTllle. 

Arena. 

E<sez. 

Tyre. 

Holley. 

Rochester. 

Solvay. 

Ontario. 

R'^hester. 

Warsaw. 

Farmer. 

Wilson. 

Pulaski. 

Dryden. 

Paterson. 

Oswego. 

Liverpool. 

Onondsga  Valley. 

Union  Springs. 

Pitcher. 

Utioa. 

Eaton. 

Boonville. 

New  London. 

(Minton. 

Rome. 

Uiica. 

Franlcfort  Hill. 

Ohaumont. 
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4    STATISTICAL   TABLE— STATE   CSEBTIFICATES 

The  following;  tablt*  nhowH  the  number  of  persons  cx«mine<l  and  the  number  who  have 
passed  the  examinations  since  the  law  was  enacted,  June  9,  1875,  whereby  state  certlflcates 
are  granted  only  iitK>n  examination,  instead  of  upon  recommendation,  as  formeriy : 


Year 

Number 
examined 

Number 
passed 

1875 

9 

47 

25» 

27 

46 

47 

84 

80 

68 

71 

111 

126 

180 

376 

800 

250 

228 

182 

167 

199 

285 

827 

410 

559 

4 

1876 

21 

1877 

11 

1878 

14 

1879 

80 

188i) 

90 

1881 

12 

1M83 

7 

1888 

19 

1884 

92 

1885 -  - 

91 

1886 

84 

1887 

40 

1888 

64 

1889 

71 

1890 

97 

1891 

• 

80 

1892 

99 

1898 

25 

1891 

83 

1895    

80 

1896 

54 

1897 - 

70 

64 

Total 

4,044 

787 

•  Estimated 

5    EXAMINATIONS   FOB   STATE   CEKTIFICATES,    1899.      CIB.Cn- 

LAB,  BEQULATIONS,  AND  FBOGBAM 

STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 

Department  op  Public  Instruction. 
Superintendent's  Officb, 

Albany,  August  22,  1898 

Under  the  nuthority  of  chapter  5n6,  laws  of  1894,  which  provides  that  state  certifi- 
cates may  be  granted  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  **  upon  ex- 
amination only."  and  which  authorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to  "  appoint  times  and 
places  for  holding  such  examinations  at  loast  once  in  each  year,"  I  have  directed  that 
examinations  of  applicants  for  state  certificates  be  held  on  Monday, Tuesday.  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  Aug.  21.  22.  23,  24,  and  26.  1899,  at  the  following  places: 

Albany — At  high  school  building. 

Buffalo — At  normal  school  building. 

BImira— At  the  academy. 

Newburg— At  the   Nc-wburg  noadt'my. 

New  York -Grammar  school  69—125  Fifty-fourth  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
avenues. 

Ogdtneburg— At    the   academy. 

Oneonta— At  normal  school  building. 

Plattsburg— At   normal    school  building. 

Rochestor — At  high   schnni   building. 

Syruousc— At  hi^h   si^honl  building. 

Utica— At  high  .school  building. 

Watertown— At  high  school  building. 
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At  the  concIusioD  of  the  examinations,  all  papers  submitted  will  be  forwarded  to  this 
Department.  Tbose  papers  will  be  carefully  examined,  'and  such  of  the  candidates  as 
shall  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  learning,  ability,  experience,  and  good 
character,  will  receive  certificates  entitling  them  to  teach  for  life  in  any  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  state. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  .examinations,  candidates  must  have  had  two  years' 
successful  experience  iu  teaching  and  must  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
amination. 

Subjects  for  examination 
GROUP  I 

Algebra,  arithmetic.  American  history,  geography,  grammar  and  analysis,  orthog- 
raphy, penmanship,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

GROUP  II 

Astronomy,  bookkeeping,  botany,  chemistry,  civil  government,  composilion  and 
rhetoric,  drawing,  general  history,  general  literature,  geology,  methods  and  school 
economy  and  philosophy  of  education,  plane  geometry,  physics,  school  law,  soology. 

Note— Latin  through  the  first  three  books  of  Ccpsar's  coramentaries,  or  tht  ability  to 
read  at  sight  French  or  G<Tman.  written  in  a  plain  style,  will  be  accepted  in  place  of 
zoology  and  astronomy. 

A  standing  of  nt  least  75  per  cent  is  required  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  group  I  and 
an  average  standing  of  at  least  75  per  cent  In  the  subjects  of  group  II,  but  no  paper 
showing  a  standing  of  less  than  5(»  per  cent  will  be  considered  in  this  average. 

All  candidates  who  attain  the  required  percentage  in  five  or  more  of  the  designated 
subjects,  exclusive  of  orthography  and  penmanship,  but  not  In  ail,  will  be  credited  at 
this  Department  for  those  studies  in  which  they  shall  have  passed,  and  a  partial  certifi- 
cate 10  that  effect  will  be  mailed  to  each  candidate.  On  passing  the  required  per- 
centage in  the  remaining  designated  subjects  at  any  subsequent  examinations,  held 
not  later  than  the  second  year  thereafter,  they  will  be  entitled  to  receive  state  certifi- 
cates.   This  gives  to  candidates  opportunit  *   *t  three  distinct  yearly  trials. 

Candidates  who  have  had  three  trials  but  nave  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate  will 
forfeit  the  standing  earned  on  the  first  trial  only.  The  standing  earned  on  tbe  last 
two  trials  will  be  credited  to  such  candidates,  and  by  completing  the  work  required  at 
the  next  examination  they  may  receive  certificates. 

In  tho  uniform  examinations,  school  commissioners  will  recognize  partial  state  cer- 
tificates, issued  not  more  than  five  years  previously,  in  all  subjects  in  which  candidates 
have  attained  73  per  cent. 

The  examinations  will  be  open  to  candidates  residing  in  any  part  of  the  state,  and  to 
such  residents  of  other  states  as  shall  declare  it  to  be  their  intention  to  teach  in  this 
state. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  extract  from  section  10  of  title  1  of  the  con- 
solidated school  law  of  1894,  relating  to  the  powers  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  touching  this  subject:  "  He  may  grant  under  his  hand  and  seal  of 
office  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach,  and  may  revoke  the  same.  While  un- 
revoked, such  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  person  to  whom  It  was 
granted  is  qualified  by  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to  teach  any  common 
school  in  the  state.  Such  certificate  may  be  granted  upon  examination  only.  Every 
such  certificate  so  granted  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  a  legal  license  and  author- 
ity to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this  state  without  further  examination. 

*  *  *  any  provision  of  law  in  confilct  with  this  provision  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." There  can  be  no  evasion  of  this  law,  and  no  certificate  will  be  granted  in 
any  case  except  in  conformity  with  its  provisions. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  make  these  examinations  a  thorough  test  of 
merit.  No  "  catch  questions  "  will  be  introduced,  but  tho  examinations  will  be  sufll- 
ciently  rigid  to  prove  the  ability  of  the  applicant,  to  tbe  end  that  a  state  certificate 
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when  graiitod  shall   be  the  most   signal   honor  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  progressive 
teaehers  of  tho  commonwenlth. 

Commissioners,  elty  supcrlntrndents,  aendemic  principals,  and  Institute  conductors 
are  riquosted  to  give  all  posbible  publicity  to  this  circular  among  teachers  of  their 
acquaintanco  who  may  dctJinj  to  take  this  examination,  and  to  invite  the  cooperaton 
of  the  preHs  In  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  dates  of  the  examinations, 
and  to  the  plans  and  regulations  adopted. 

Special  information  to  candidates 

Candirlntes  should  aim  to  acquln*  not  merely  certain  facts  but  well  digested  know- 
ledge  and  analytic  power  that  will  fit  them  to  guide,  criticise,  and  instruct  their 
pupils  successfully. 

When  explanationa  are  required  they  should  be  given  with  the  same  clearness,  sys- 
trm,  and  thoroughncHs  that  a  oompotent  teacher  would  use  in  instructing  a  class.  All 
work  should  be  of  the  b«  st  quality.  The  papers  will  be  criticised  as  the  work  of 
teachers— not  as  ths't  of  more  pupiln. 

The  Fcope  of  the  examination  will  correspond  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  ordinary 
text-books.  The  following  special  suggestions  are  given  to  emphasize  certain  points, 
and  to  indicate  the  work  rrquired. 

Candidates  should  examine  eai.h  question  with  great  care  and  fully  answer  It,  but 
should  write  no  more  than  is  necessary.  Quantity  will  not  be  allowed  as  a  substitute 
for  quality. 

In  aritlimrtic,  tho  candidate  should  be  familiar  with  the  analysis  of  problems  and 
deduction  of  rules,  particularly  lu  the  elementary  operations,  common  and  decimal 
fractions,  \>*  rccntai;e  and  its  applications,  ratio  and  proportion,  and  mensuration,  and 
should  give  strict  attention  to  arithmetical  theory  as  well  as  practice.  The  composition 
of  problems  to  illustrate  rulc«  or  principles  may  be  retiuired. 

In  algebra,  pay  special  attention  to  the  laws  of  signs  and  expont  nts,  the  trans- 
formaliuns  of  equations,  factoring,  the  dfrlvation  of  rules  in  the  various  operations, 
quadratic  equatioPH,  radical  quantities,  proportion,  square  and  cube  roots,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  binomials,  with  or  without  nunnral  or  lit<'ral,  ])Ofeitive  or  negative  coefB- 
clents  and  exponents,  by  the  binomial  theorem. 

In  geometry,  note  especially,  a)  general  propositions;  b)  the  solution  of  arithmetical 
and  algebraic  problems  involvinK  geometrical  principles,  particularly  In  relation  to  the 
right-anglo  trlatigle.  s<iuar«»i«.  rectangles,  circles,  areas  of  similar  figures  compared,  and 
proportional  lines;  c)  actual  and  accurate  constructions  with  dividers  and  ruler  will  be 
required. 

In  grammar  and  analysis  the  d>  tinitlon  of  terms,  parts  of  speech  and  their  modifica- 
tions, inflections,  rules  of  syntax,  the  analyslH  of  sentences,  including  principal  and 
suborrliniite  clauses  and  the  modltlei-s  of  the  dtfTerent  parts  composing  the  same,  and 
constructive   work    lllu.*^trating   any   of   the   foregoing. 

In  drawing.  att<  ntion  should  be  given  to  the  study  as  considered  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  together  with  its  application  to  the  practical  uses  of  life.  In  the  mechani- 
cal department,  ac«'\iracy  and  corrett  methods  should  be  studied;  while  in  free  hand 
work  from  the  object,  relative  proportion  of  parts  should  be  carefully  observed.  Note 
well  that  geometric  form  is  ihv  basis  of  all  Industrial  drawing.  In  design  give  special 
attention  to  the  principles  of  decoration.  A  knowledge  of  tho  prismatic  colors  and  their 
elementary  combl nations  will  bi*  rcrjuirfd.  Sketching  from  familiar  and  convenient 
objects  may  form  a  portion  of  the  examination  in  this  subject. 

In  geography,  include  all  Iniportatit  facts  and  discoveries  up  to  the  present  time, 
giving  special  attention   to  th*-  state  of  New  York. 

In  history,  note  Important  events,  their  causes  and  results.  In  American  history, 
part  of  the  qutstions  will  refer  to  the  history  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

In  general  history  for  1S9^.  one  half  the  qucstionB  will  be  upon  the  hiatory  of  Spain 
since  liU2. 
The   examination   in    general    literature  for  1899   will   be  limited   to   Shakespeere'a 
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Richard  II;  Carlyle'i  Heroes  and  hero  worship,  chapters  (or  lectures)  three  and 
five  only;  Burns'  Lament  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Cotter's  Saturday  night,  and  Tarn 
O'Shanter;  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  Ramona;  and  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish,  together  with  the  historical  setting  of  the  works  indicated,  and  the  literary  and 
personal  character  of  tl^eir  respective  authors. 

In  the  natural  sciencea,  hookkeeping.  composition  and  rhetoric,  the  ordinary  text-booka 
will  furnish  all  needed  information. 

In  civil  government,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

In  school  law,  give  attention  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  consolidated  school  law  of  1894,  ajid 
amendments  thereto. 

Candidates  are  required  to  fill  out  a  copy  of  the  following  statement  before  entering 
upon  an  examination: 

Statement  of  candidate 

Candidates  who  hare  received  partial  certificates  for  previous  examinations  (within 
two  years),  will  submit  them  with  this  statement  to  be  transmitted  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent. They  will  be  returned  with  the  new  partial  certificate  or  with  the  state 
certificate.  If  issued. 

Bxaminatlon  held  at Aug.  21  to  25,  1899 

Full  name  residence  

P.  O.  address ,  age years.    Successful  experience  in  teaching years. 

Give  three  references  as  to  experience,  with  names  and  post-office  addresses. 

Is  this  your  first  examination  for  a  state  certificate? 

If  not  when  and  where  were  you  present  at  previous  examinations? 

Give  three  references  as  to  moral  character,  with  names  and  post-office  addresses. 

If  you  are  not  a  resident  of  the  state  of  New  York,  do  you  intend  to  teach  in  this 

sUto?    

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  correct  in  every  particular. 

Signature  of  candidate 

Copies  of  the  above  statement  will  be  supplied  at  the  examinations. 

General  regulations 

1  The  printed  questions  will  be  sent  to  the  examiners  in  sealed  envelopes,  and  these 
will  be  first  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  class  at  the  time  indicated  in  the  accompany- 
ing program  for  the  examination  in  each  subject. 

2  For  evidence  as  to  good  character  and  successful  experience,  reference  may  be 
made  to  school  commissioners,  city  superintendents,  principals  of  academies  and  high 
schools. 

8  All  applicants  entering  the  examination  for  the  first  time  must  be  present  Monday 
afternoon,  August  21.  and  must  rr^gister  their  names  and  give  such  other  information 
as  the  examiners  may  require,  before  taking  a  question  paper.  Candidates  who  have 
passed  in  a  part  of  the  subjects  at  a  previous  examination,  need  be  present  on  the 
half-dajrs  only  on  which  examinations  occur  In  those  subjects  which  they  intend  to 
take  at  this  examination;  but  they  must  be  presont  at  the  beginning  of  such  half-day 
aesalon,  and  should  bring  with  them  all  partial  certificates  oblainf'd  at  previous  ex- 
aminations. 

4  The  examination  in  each  subject  is  restricted  to  the  half-day  designated  in  the 
accompanying  program. 

6  Penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  papers  on  geography. 

6  In  the  solution  of  all  problems,  process  should  be  indicated.  The  simple  answer, 
without  the  process  by  which  it  was  obtained,  will  not  be  accepted. 

Candidates  will  be  informed  of  the  result  of  the  examination  as  early  as  practicable. 

7  Candidates  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  to  the  examination  room  hooka  or  papers 
of  any  description. 
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8  Colluilon  or  communication  between  candidates  during  the  examinations  or  willful 
misrepresentation  In  statements  furnished  will  wholly  vitiate  their  examination. 

9  All  statements  and  answers  must  he  written  with  Ink. 

Uniform  paper,  pens,  pencils,  and  memorandum  pads  will  be  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment. 
Candidates  should  make  themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  above  regulations. 

Prog^ram  of  examination,  1899 

Monday,  August  21.  2  to  5  p.  m.  Registering,  grammar,  civil  government,  school 
law. 

Tuesday,  August  22,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  arithmetic,  American  history;  2  to  5  p.  m. 
composition  and  rhetoric,  geology,  chemistry. 

Wednesday,  August  23,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  algebra,  general  literature;  2  to  5  p.  m. 
geography,  methods  and  school  economy,  orthography. 

Thursday,  August  24,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  geometry,  physics;  2  to  5  p.  m.  drawing, 
botany. 

Friday,  August  25,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  physiology     and  hygiene,  bookkeeping;  2  to  6 

p.  m.  general  history,  zoology,  astronomy,  Latin,  French  or  German,  as  a  aubstitute 

for  zoology  and  astronomy. 

CHARLES  R.  SKINNER 

State  Superintendent 

45 
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1  Department  circular  to  school  commissioners  and  city 

superintendents 

2  Questions  submitted  at  examination  June  4,  1898 

3  Complete  list  of  state  scholars,  1898 

4  Table   showing    number    of   candidates   examined   and 

afi'ointed,  1898 

5      IjIST    of    STATE    SCHOLARS    OF    1897    WHO    ARE    NO     LONGER 
STUDENTS   IN   THE   UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

IN  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


1    THE   LAW— BEGUIiATIONS— INSTRUCTIONS   TO   EZAIONEBS 

STATB  OF  NEW  YORK 

DSPARTMSNT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION, 
SUPBRINTBNDBNT'B  OFFICE, 

Albany,  June  4,  1898 
To  school  eommiasionera  and  city  superintendents: 

The  competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  the  state  scholarships  in  Cornell  uni- 
versity, provided  for  by  title  12,  chapter  666,  laws  of  1884  (the  consolidated  school 
taw)  will  be  held  in  each  county  on  Saturday.  June  3,  1899,  commencing  at  9  a.  m. 

The  examination  will  be  in  charge  of  the  city  superintendents  and  the  school  commla- 
aioners  in  each  county,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  to  secure  an 
examination  which  ehall  be  fair  in  all  respects.  Village  superintendent*  are  not  author- 
ised to  act. 

The  law 

Following  is  the  law  as  amended  by  title  12,  chiller  656,  laws  of  1894: 
S  9.  The  several  departments  of  study  in  the  said  university  shall  be  open  to  appU- 
<cant8  for  admission  thereto  at  the  lowest  rates  of  expense  consistent  with  its  welfar* 
And  efficiency,  and  without  distinction  as  to  rank,  class,  previous  occupation  or  locality. 
But,  with  a  view  to  equalize  its  advantages  to  all  parts  of  the  state,  the  institution  shall 
receive  students  to  the  number  of  one  each  year  from  each  assembly  district  In  this 
«tate,  to  be  selected  as  hereinafter  provided  and  shall  give  them  Instruction  in  any  or 
■all  the  prescribed  branches  of  study  in  any  department  of  said  institution,  free  of  any 
tuition  fee  or  of  any  Incidental  charges  to  be  paid  to  said  university,  unless  such  incl- 
•dental  charges  shall  have  been  made  to  compensate  for  material  consumed  by  said  stn- 
•dents  or  for  damages  needlessly  or  purposely  done  by  them  to  the  property  of  said  wiItv- 
•ity.  The  said  free  instruction  shall,  moreover,  be  accorded  to  said  students  in  con- 
sideration of  their  superior  ability  and  as  a  reward  for  superior  scholarship  in  the 
academies  and  public  schools  of  this  state.  Said  students  shall  be  selected  as  the  legis- 
4ature  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  until  otherwise  ordered,  slb  follows: 

1  A  competitive  examination,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pepartment  of  Public  Inatruo- 
tion,  shall  be  held  at  the  county  court  house  in  each  county  of  the  state,  upon  the  first 
Saturday  of  June  in  each  year,  by  the  city  superintendents  and  the  school  commissioner! 
■of  the  county. 

2  None  but  pupils  of  at  leaet  sixteen  years  of  age  and  a  six  months'  standing  in  tht 
•common  schools  or  academies  of  the  state  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  th« 
•examination,  shall  be  eligible. 

8  Such  examination  shall  be  upon  such  subjects  as  may  be  designated  by  the  president 
of  the  university.  Question  papers  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instmetion 
shall  be  used,  and  the  examination  papers  handed  in  by  the  different  oandidates  shall  b« 
i^tained  by  the  examiners  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

4  The  examiners  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  examination,  make  and  file  In  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  a  certificate  in  which  they  shall  name  all  tht  candi- 
dates examined  and  specify  the  order  of  their  excellence,  and  such  candidates  shall,  In 
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the  order  of  their  excelleoce  become  entitled  to  the  scholarships  belonging  to  their 
respectiye  counties. 

5  In  case  any  candidate  who  may  become  entitled  to  a  scholarship  shall  fall  to  claim 
the  same  or  shall  fail  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  at  such  university,  or  shall  die. 
resign  or  absent  himself  without  leave,  be  expelled  or  for  any  other  reason  shall  aban- 
don  his  right  to  or  vacate  such  scholarship  either  before  or  after  entering  thereupon, 
then  the  candidate  certified  to  be  next  entitled  in  the  same  county  shall  become  entitled 
to  the  same.  In  case  any  scholarship  belonging  to  any  county  shall  not  be  claimed  by 
any  candidate  resident  in  that  county,  the  State  Superintendent  may  fill  the  same  by 
appointing  thereto  some  candidate  first  entitled  to  a  vacancy  in  some  other  county,  after 
notice  has  been  served  on  the  superintendent  or  commissioners  of  schools  of  said  county. 
In  any  such  case  the  president  of  the  university  shall  at  once  notify  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  officer  shall  immediately  notify  the  candidate  next 
entitled  to  the  vacant  scholarship  of  h!8  right  to  the  same. 

6  Any  state  student  who  shall  make  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  president  of 
the  university  that  he  requires  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  earning  funds  with 
which  to  defray  his  living  expenses  while  in  attendance,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
president  be  granted  such  leave  of  absence,  and  may  be  allowed  a  period  not  exceeding 
six  years  from  the  commencement  thereof  for  the  completion  of  his  course  at  said 
university. 

7  In  certifying  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  preference  shall  be  given  (where 
other  qualifications  are  equal)  to  the  children  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

8  Notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  examinations  shall  be  given  in  all  the  schools 
having  pupils  eligible  thereto,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  and  shall 
be  published  once  a  week  for  three  weeks  in  at  least  two  newspapers  in  each  county 
immediately  prior  to  the  holding  of  such  examinations.  The  cost  of  publishing  such 
notices  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  examinations  shall  be  a  charge  upon  each 
county  respectively,  and  shall  be  audited  and  paid  by  the  board  of  supervisors  thereof. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  attend  to  the  giving  and  publishing 
of  the  notices  hereinbefore  provided  for.  He  may,  in  his  discretion,  direct  that  the 
examination  in  any  county  be  held  at  some  other  time  and  place  than  that  above  speci- 
fied, in  which  case  it  shall  be  held  as  directed  by  him.  He  chall  keep  full  records  in  his 
Department  of  the  reports  of  the  different  examiners,  showing  the  age,  post-offlce  ad- 
dress and  standing  of  each  candidate,  and  shall  notify  candidates  of  their  rights  under 
this  act.  He  shall  determine  any  controversies  which  may  arise  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  He  is  hereby  charged  with  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  all  mat- 
ters in  connection  with  the  filling  of  such  scholarships.  Students  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  free  scholarships,  shall,  in  common  with  the  other  students  of  said  university,  be 
subject  to  all  of  the  examinations,  rules  and  requirements  of  the  board  of  trustees  or 
faculty  of  said  university,  except  as  herein  provided. 

Notice  of  examination 

Notice  of  this  examination  is  to  be  published  once  a  week,  for  three  weeks  prior 
thereto,  in  two  newspapers  in  each  county.  At  the  proper  time  you  will  advise  with  the 
other  ofllcers,  who  with  you  are  to  have  charge  of  the  examination  in  your  county,  and 
will  Jointly  preparo,  sign,  and  publish  the  required  notice.  A  form  of  notice  for  publi- 
cation which  may  be  used,  will  bo  found  on  the  last  page  of  this  communication.  You 
will  instruct  publishors  of  newspapers  to  forward  their  bill  for  such  publication  to  the 
board  of  supervij-'ors  of  your  county,  as  the  law  makes  the  cost  of  publication  a  county 

charge. 

Where  examinations  may  be  held 

Whilo  the  law  provides  that  the  examination  shall  be  held  in  the  county  court  house 
in  e-ach  county.  It,  at  the  same  time,  permits  it  to  bo  ht-ld  elsewhere  by  the  direction  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  It  is  the  evident  purpose  of  the  law  to  provide 
at  least  one  place  whore  the  examination  may  of  right  be  hold,  honcc  the  court  house  is 
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designated.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  better  to  hold  the  examination  in  a  school  build- 
ing in  all  cases  where  the  local  school  officers  will  consent  thereto,  which  they  will 
probably  do  in  most  instances.  Where  such  consent  is  obtained,  you  may  insert  such 
place  in  the  notice  without  communicating  with  the  Department  for  direction  In  the 
matter.  No  expense  must  be  incurred  on  this  account.  Unless  school  buildings  are 
offered  free  of  cost,  the  examination  will  be  held  at  the  county  court  house. 

How  queetioa  papers  will  be  sent 

In  all  counties  having  but  one  school  commLssioner,  printed  question  papers,  blank 
forms  for  reports,  blank  statements  of  candidates,  etc.  will  be  forwarded  to  him  on  the 
first  day  of  June  next.  In  counties  having  two  or  more  school  commissioners,  or  one  or 
more  city  superintendents,  they  will  confer  together  and  advise  me  promptly  to  whom 
the  question  papers,  etc.  should  be  sent. 

Special  attention 

E«xamlners  will  call  the  attention  of  all  interested  to  the  following: 

1  Candidates  must  be  actual  residents  of  this  state. 

2  Candidates  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age. 

8  Candidates  must  show  that  they  have  attended  a  common  school  or  academy  of  this 
state  for  at  least  six  months  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the 
examination.  Teaching  can  not  be  considered  equivalent  to  attendance.  Attendance  at 
private  schools  or  in  normal  departments  of  normal  schools  does  not  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

4  Candidates  should,  in  all  cases,  attend  the  examinations  in  the  counties  in  which 
they  actually  reside. 

6  No  person  should  enter  an  examination  unless  prepared  to  accept  a  scholarship, 
should  one  be  awarded. 

6  No  person  can  receive  a  Cornell  state  scholarship  who  does  not  enter  an  examination. 

7  Any  person  appointed  to  a  scholarship  and  afterwards  declining  the  same,  forfeits 
it  absolutely,  and  the  vacancy  is  filled  from  the  list  of  other  eligible  candidates.    The 
candidate  is  eligible,  however,  to  enter  a  succeeding  examination  by  meeting  the  con- 
ditions required. 

8  It  is  advisable  for  candidates  who  fail  to  obtain  scholarships  to  take  the  entrance 
examination  at  the  university  in  September,  as  all  vacancies  will  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ments from  candidates  on  the  eligible  lists  who  have  passed  the  entrance  examination 
and  registered  in  the  university.  No  direct  assurance  can  be  given  that  a  scholarship 
can  be  awarded,  as  there  may  be  no  vacancies. 

9  To  be  entitled  to  be  placed  upon  the  eligible  list  from  which  appointments  to  scholar- 
ships in  counties  having  no  claimants  will  be  made,  candidates  must  attain  at  least  an 
average  standing  of  C6  2-3%.  Candidates  who  fail  to  attain  such  standing  can  not 
receive  consideration  by  the  Department  in  making  appointments  to  these  vacant 
scholarships  until  the  eligible  list  is  exhausted. 

Subjects  for  examination 

The  president  of  Cornell  university  has  designcted  the  following  subjects  for  the 
examination  of  1S99,  viz:  English  history,  algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  either  Latin, 
French  or  German,  at  the  option  of  the  candidates. 

Scope  of  examination 

English:  questions  upon  the  books  marked  A;  a  short  English  composition — correct  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  graniinnr.  divi&ion  by  paragraphs,  and  expression— upon  a  subject 
taken  from  tiie  books  marked  B. 

For  1899:  a)  Drydcn,  Palamon  and  Arcitc;  Pope,  Iliad,  books  1,  6.  22,  24;  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  papers  In  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith.  The  vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge, 
The  ancient  mariner;  DeQiiinccy,  The  fllgiit  of  a  Tartar  tribe;  Cooper,  The  last  of  tlie 
Mohicans;  Low«ll,  The  vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Hawthorne,  Tbo  house  of  the  seven  gables. 
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b)  Shakespeare,  Macbeth;  Milton,  Paradise  lost,  books  1  and  2;  Burke,  Conciliation  with 
America;  Carlyle,  Essaj  on  Bums. 
History:    two  of  the  four  following  subjects:  (to  be  selected  by  candidates) 

a)  The  history  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  with  due  reference  to  Greek  life, 
literature  and  art. 

b)  The  history  of  Rome  to  the  accession  of  Commodus,  with  due  reference  to  literature 
and  Kovemment. 

c)  English  history,  with  due  reference  to  social  and  political  development. 

d)  American  history,  with  the  elements  of  clyil  government  It  is  expected  that  the 
study  of  American  history  will  be  such  as  to  show  the  development  and  origin  of  the 
institutions  of  our  own  country;  that  it  will,  therefore,  include  the  colonial  beginnings; 
and  that  it  will  deal  with  the  period  of  discovery  and  early  settlement  sufficiently  to 
show  the  relations  of  peoples  on  the  American  continent,  and  the  meaning  of  the  strug- 
gle for  mastery. 

Algebra:  factors,  common  divisors  and  multiples,  fractions,  equations,  of  the  first 
degree  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  involution  including  the  binomial  theorem 
for  positive  entire  exponents,  evolution,  the  doctrine  of  exponents,  radicals  and  equa- 
tions involving  radicals,  quadratic  equations  of  one  or  two  unknown  quantities  and 
equations  solved  like  quadratics,  ratio  and  proportion,  and  putting  problems  into  equa- 
tions, and  including  radicals;  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  larger  American  and 
English  text  books.  • 

[In  the  fundamental  operations,  of  algebra,  such  as  multiplication  and  division,  the 
management  of  brackets,  the  solving  of  numerical  and  literal  equations  of  the  first  and 
second  degrees,  the  combining  and  simplifying  of  fractions  and  radicals,  the  interpreta- 
tion and  use  of  negative  quantities  and  of  o  and  oc ,  the  putting  of  problems  into  equa- 
tions—the student  should  ^ave  distinct  notions  of  the  meaning  and  the  reason  of  all 
that  he  does,  and  be  able  to  state  them  clearly  in  his  own  language;  he  should  also  be 
able  to  perform  all  these  operations,  even  when  somewhat  complex,  with  rapidity, 
accuracy,  and  neatness;  and  to  solve  practical  problems  readily  and  completely.  In  his 
preparatory  study  he  is  advised  to  solve  a  great  many  problems,  and  to  state  and  explain 
the  reasons  for  the  steps  taken.] 

Plane  geometry:  Including  the  solution  of  simple  original  exercises,  numerical  prob- 
lems, and  questions  on  the  metric  system;  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  larger  Ameri- 
can and  English  text  books. 

[In  geometry  the  student  should  learn  the  definitions  accurately,  whether  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  text  book  or  not,  and  in  proving  a  theorem  or  solving  a  problem  he  should 
be  able  to  prove  every  statement  made,  going  back  step  by  step  till  he  rests  upon  the 
primary  definitions  and  axioms.  He  should  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of  geometry 
to  practical  and  numerical  examples,  to  construct  his  diagrams  readily  with  rule  and 
compass,  and  to  find  for  himself  the  solutions  of  simple  problems  and  the  demonstra- 
tions of  simple  theorems.  To  cultivate  this  power  of  origination,  he  should  always, 
before  reading  the  solution  or  proof  given  in  his  text  book,  try  to  find  out  one  for  him- 
self, making  use.  if  necessary,  of  his  author's  diagram;  and  if  successful,  he  should 
compare  critically  his  own  work  with  his  author's,  and  see  wherein  either  is  the  better. 
Besides  oral  recitation,  he  is  advised  to  write  out  his  demonstrations,  having  regard 
both  to  the  matter  and  to  the  form  of  his  statements;  and  when  written  he  should  care- 
fully study  them  to  make  sure,  first,  that  he  has  a  complete  chain  of  argument,  and 
secondly,  that  it  is  so  arranged  that  without  defect  or  redundance  one  step  follows  as  a 
logical  consequence  of  another.] 

Latin:  four  books  of  Caesar's  commentaries,  or  a  corresponding  number  of  pages  Of 
Nepos.  or  an  equivalent,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  grammar. 

Elementary  French:  a)  the  translation  nt  sight  of  ordinary  nineteenth  century  prose. 
It  is  important  that  the  passages  set  be  rendered  into  clear  and  idiomatic  English.  It 
is  believed  that  the  power  of  translating  at  sight  ordinary  nineteenth  century  prose  can 
be  acquired  by  reading  not  les;»  than  400  duodecimo  pages  from  the  works  of  at  least 
three  different  authors.    Not  more  than  one-half  of  this  amount  ought  to  be  from  works 
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of  fiction.  This  number  of  pages  is  to  include  not  only  prepared  work,  but  all  sight 
reading  done  in  class,  b)  The  translation  from  English  into  French  of  sentences  or  of 
a  short  connected  passage  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  grammar. 
Elementary  grammar  is  understood  to  include  the  conjugations  of  regular  verbs,  of  the 
more  frequent  irregular  verbs,  such  as  aller,  envoyer,  tenir,  pouvoir,  voir,  vouloir,  dire, 
savoir,  faire  and  those  belonging  to  the  classes  represented  by  ouvrir,  dormir,  connaltre, 
conduire,  and  craindre;  the  forms  and  positions  of  personal  pronouns,  the  uses  of  other 
pronouns  and  of  possessive,  demonstrative  and  interrogative  adjectives;  the  inflection 
of  nouns  and  adjectives  for  gender  and  number,  except  rare  cases;  the  uses  of  articles, 
and  the  partitive  constructions. 

Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  taught  and  pupils  be  trained  to  some  extent  to  hear 
and  understand  spoken  French.  The  writing  of  French  from  dictation  is  recommended 
as  a  useful  exercise. 

Elementary  German:  a)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  especially  these  topics:  the 
declensions  of  articles,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified; 
the  conjugation  of  weak  aod  of  the  more  usual  strong  verbs;  the  commoner  preposi- 
tions; the  simpler  uses  of  the  model  auxiliaries;  the  elementcry  rules  of  syntax  and 
word  order.  The  proficiency  of  the  applicant  may  be  tested  by  questions  on  the  above 
topics  and  by  the  translation  into  German  of.  simple  English  sentences,  b)  Translation 
at  sight  of  a  passage  of  easy  prose  containing  no  rare  words.  It  is  believed  that  the 
requisite  facility  can  be  acquired  by  reading  not  less  than  200  duodecimo  pages  of  simple 
German. 

Practice  in  pronunciation,  in  writing  German  from  dictation,  and  in  the  use  of  simple 
German  phrases  in  the  class  room  is  recommended. 

Method  of  conducting  the  examinations 

It  is  suggested  that  the  manner  of  procedure  be  as  follows: 

Upon  calling  the  class  to  order,  have  each  member  fill  out  with  ink,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, the  blank  statement  of  name,  residence,  post  office  address,  etc.  Collect  the 
same  and  dismiss  any  candidate  whose  statement  does  not  indicate  his  eligibility  to  the 
scholarship  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  and  return  these  statements  with  your 
report. 

Next,  submit  the  question  papers  on  geometry  and  history.  Continue  the  sitting  upon 
the  two  subjects  named  without  interruption  from  9  to  12  o'clock,  unless  candidates 
finish  prior  to  that  time.  Close  the  sitting  at  12  o'clock  in  any  event,  having  notified  the 
class  at  the  opening  that  this  will  be  done. 

Direct  that  the  candidates  write  their  answers  in  ink  upon  uniform  paper  supplied  by 
this  Department.  You  will  supply  to  applicants  ink  and  pens,  forwarding  your  bill  for 
the  same,  together  with  the  bills  for  publishing  the  notices  of  the  examinations,  to  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  your  county,  which  is  required  by  law  to  audit  and  pay  these 
necessary  expenses.  Keep  the  answers  in  each  subject  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  by  them- 
selves. 

Let  the  afternoon  sitting  for  the  examination  in  English,  algebra,  Latin,  French  or 
German  begin  at  1.30  and  end  at  5  o'clock,  unless  candidates  finish  their  work  earlier. 

Bach  answer  will  be  marked  upon  a  scale  having  a  maximum  of  10.  E}ach  absolutely 
correct  answer  will  receive  10  credits,  and  a  correspondingly  less  number  as  it  approxi- 
mates correctness;  an  absolutely  erroneous  answer  will  be  marked  zero.  There  are  3S 
questions  in  all.  The  paper  in  English  will  be  given  100  credits.  50  credits  being  assigned 
to  each  part  (A  and  B).  Each  of  the  history  papers  will  be  given  60  credits.  The  paper 
in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  Latin,  French  or  German  will  also  be  given  60  credits  each. 
If  all  are  correctly  answered  the  candidate  will  receive  350  credits,  and  a  correspondingly 
leM  number  as  he  approaches  correctness.  The  aggregate  number  of  credits  received 
will  determine  the  relative  standing  of  the  candidates. 

Examiners,  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  examination,  will  forward  by  express 
to  the  State  Superintendent,  at  Albany,  all  papers  submitted  by  candidates. 
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As  soon  as  may  be,  and  certainly  within  four  days  after  the  examination,  rxaminera 
will  forward  the  report,  signed  by  all  city  superintendents  and  school  commlEsiouers  in 
the  county  to  the  State  Superintendent,  giving  the  names  in  full  of  <all  per£«ns  examined, 
and  showing  in  what  subjects  each  candidate  submitted  papers.  All  statements  of  can- 
didates must  be  forwarded  with  the  report  of  the  examiners  to  the  Superintendent. 

How  vacancies  will  be  filled 

The  law  now  authorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to  fill  vacancies  arising  in  any 
county,  by  appointing  some  candidate  standing  highest  on  the  list  of  candidates  selected 
from  other  counties  after  the  quota  of  scholarships  belonging  to  such  other  counties  has 
been  filled.  In  exercising  this  power  the  following  system  will  be  followed,  of  which 
it  may  be  well  to  advise  the  class.  The  examination  papers  of  the  candidates  standing 
highest  upon  the  list  in  each  county  (after  the  appointments  have  been  made  from  that 
county)  will  be  classified  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  appointments  will  be 
made  from  this  list  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  stand.  If  this  list  should  be 
OKhausted,  the  same  course  will  be  pursued  as  to  candidates  coming  next  upon  the  list 
selected  In  like  manner.  In  this  way  all  candidates  will  secure  such  rights  as  their 
merits  entitle  them,  the  State  Superintendent  will  be  relieved  from  the  disagreeable  duty 
of  discrimination »  and  the  scholarships  will  be  equitably  distributed  over  the  territory  of 
tht  state. 

Examinations  must  not  be  omitted 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  number  of  candidates  who  present  themselves  will  be 
smaller  than  the  number  of  scholarships  belonging  to  the  county,  and  in  such  cases  it 
may  be  thought  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  examination.  To  take  that  course  would 
be  a  mistake.  Candidates  will  become  entitled  to  their  scholarships  only  after  the  steps 
indicated  by  the  statute  shall  have  been  taken.  The  law  must  be  fully  complied  with. 
Therefore,  it  is  advised  that  all  the  proceedings  be  taken  regularly,  and  that  the  exami- 
nation papers  be  filed  in  the  Departmient,  even  though  the  number  should  be  so  small  In 
any  county  as  to  remove  the  neces&ity  for  competition  between  candidates. 

Entrance  examinations 

The  entrance  examinations  at  the  university  will  be  held  June  16-21  inclusive,  and 
September  19-23  Inclusive.  Successful  candidates  must  appear  at  the  opening  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  examinations,  but  as  the  time  which  will  <  lapse  between  the  date  of 
the  competitive  examination  and  the  June  entrance  examination  at  the  university  is  only 
six  diays.  it  will  be  impossible  for  this  Department  to  notify  candidates  of  the  result  of 
exanainatlons  sufficiently  early  for  them  to  appear  at  the-  June  entrance  examination. 

All  appointments  will  be  awarded  at  the  earliest  date  possible  and  certainly  before 
July  1.  This  Department  will  notify  all  candidates  of  the  standing  which  they  attain 
In  the  examinations  and  their  rights  in  the  premises. 

Begistration  of  state  scholars 

Examiners  should  inform  all  candidates  that  holders  of  state  scholarships  whose 
appointments  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  university  year  1899,  must  be  registered 
before  C  p.  m.  on  registration  day,  September  27.  1899;  a  failure  to  thus  register  without 
furnishing  a  valid  excuse  will  ft  rfeit  all  rights  to  scholarships.  Holders  of  state  echolar- 
shlps  must  also  register,  each  t(  rm,  before  the  close  of  registration  day,  and  a  failure 
to  do  so,  without  assigning  in  advance  a  valid  reason,  forfeits  scholarships. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  R.  SKINNER 

State  Superintendent 

Not«^ — It  will  bo  well  to  read  the  essential  portions  of  this  circular  to  the  class  before 
the  examination  begins. 
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Form  of  notice 

(Form  of  notice  to  be  published  in  two.  newspapers  in  each  county,  once  a  week,  for 

three  weeks  prior  to  the  examination.) 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
State  scholarships 
(Notice  pursuant  to  title  XH,  chapter  556..  laws  of  1894) 

A  competitive  examination  of  candiduti:8  fr^r  the  state  Bchclarships  in  Cornell  univer- 
sity, falling  to  the  county  of will  be  held  at  the  (name  the  build- 
ing)  in  the  city  (or  village)  of on  Saturday, 

the  3d  day  of  June,  1S99,  commencing  at  9  a.  m. 

Candidates  must  be  at  leatt  16  years  cf  age  and  of  six  months'  standing  in  the  com- 
mon schools  or  academils  cf  the  state  during  the  year  Immediately  preceding  this 
examlnaticn,  and  actual  residents  of  this  state. 

No  person  should  enter  an  examination  unless  prepared  to  accept  a  scholarship,  should 
one  be  awarded. 

The  examination  will  be  upon  the  following  subjects,  viz:  English,  history  (Greece, 
Rome,  English,  American),  plane  gicmetry.  algebra,  through  quadratic  equations,  and 
either  Latin,  French  or  German,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

There  will  be  as  many  candidates  appointed  from  this  county  as  there  are  assembly 
districts  in  this  county.  Candidates  will  become  entitled  to  the  scholarships  in  the  order 
of  their  merit. 

Dated  at this day  of  May,  1899 


Superintendent  of  schools,  city  of. 
School  commissioner. 
School  commissioner. 


2     QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED   AT   EXAMINATIONS   JUNE  4,    1898 

A.  M. 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

1  Demonstrate:  Two  triangles  are  equal  if  the  three  sides  of  the  one  equal  respectively 

the  three  sides  of  the  other. 

2  Demonstrate:  An  angle  formed  by  a  tangent  and  a  secant  is  measured  by  one  half 

the  difference  of  the  intercepted  arcs. 

3  Demonstrate:  The   sum   of   two   opposite    sides  of   a   circumscribed   quadrilateral   Is 

equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two  sides. 

4  Construct  a  triangle,    having  given    the   base,    the   altitude,    and  the  angle  at  the 

vertex. 

Note — In  the  above  example  pive  all  lines  of  construction  and  full  demonstration. 

6  Find  the  area  of  an  isosceles  triangle  if  the  base  is  b  and  one  of  the  equal  sides 

is  c. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE 

1  Give  a  description  of  the  education  of  the  Spartan  youth. 

2  Mention    a   leading    fact    concerning    the    writings    of    any    three    of    the   following: 

Aristophanes,   Xeuophon.  Plato,  .Kschylus,   Hlppocri^tes. 

3  What  was  the  main  cause  and  the  most  notable  effect  of  the  Peloponnesian  war? 

4  Discuss  any  two   of  the  following?   topi«^s   ronoerning  Grecian   life:  the  arrangement 

of  their  houses;  their  food;  the  Wading  occupations;  the  condition  of  the  women. 
6  Note  the   location   of   the   principal   colonies   of   Greece,   and   state,    in   general,    the 
extent  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  parent  states  over  their  colonies. 
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history  op  rome 

1  state  the  number,  term  of  office  and  chief  duties  of  the  consuls  of  the  early  Roman 

republic. 
S  Give  a  short  account  of  the  military  operations  of  Fabius,   "  the  delayer." 
S  At  what  period  did  Sallust  live?    State  the  character  and  scope  of  any  one  of  hi» 

historical  works. 

4  What   waa    the   character   of   the  reign   of   Tiberius?    Mention   one   of  the   leading: 

events  of  his  reign. 
B  Give  an  estimate  of  the  contribution  of  Rome  to  legal  and  political  science. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY 

1  State  the  approximate  time  and  the  extent  of  the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain. 
Mention  some  of  the  existing  indications  of  Roman  rule  in  England. 

5  Give  an  account  of  the  event  of  the  Spanish  armada,  and  its  effect  upon  English 

supremacy  in  Europe. 
S  Discuss  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell   with  reference  to  a)   his  civil  power,  b)  the- 
success  of  his  foreign  policy,  c)  religious  toleration. 

4  Give  an  account  of  English  intervention  in  Egypt. 

5  Mention  three  leading  writers  of  the  Elizabettian  age,  each  representing  a  distinct 

branch  of  literature,  and  state  the  character  of  the  writings  of  each. 

AMEIRICAN  HISTORY 

1  Compare  the  English  colonies  in  America,  with  the  French  colonies,  with  reference- 
to  a)  their  policy  toward  the  Indians,  and  b)  the  centralization  of  government, 
c)  Show  the  effect  of  these  conditions  on  the  course  of  the  French  and  Indiaa 
war. 

1  Explain  the  nature  of  the  compromise  which  led  to  the  provision  for  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  states  in  the  United  States  senate. 

5  Mention  one  of  the  foreign  complications  of  Washington's  administration  and  state 

its  cause. 

4  What  were  the  leading  principles  of  the  whig  party? 

6  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  naval  operations  of  the  United  States  during  the  civik 

war. 

P.  M. 

ENGLISH  A 

1  Choose  one  of  the  three  following  novels  and  state  what  seems  to  you  the  main 
element  of  interest  in  it,  giving  your  reasons  for  your  opinion:  The  vicar  or 
Wakefield,  The  last  of  the  Mohicans,  The  house  of  the  seven  gablea. 

5  State  briefly  the  conditions  under  which  the  "  Tartar  tribe  "  made  the  Journey  from. 

Russia  to  China. 
I  What  ideas  of  the  war,  the  religion,  and  the  domestic  life  of  the  Trojans  are  giveb- 

in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad? 
4  Sketch  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 

6  Quote  from   **  The   vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"   or  give  in   your  own  words,  the  line» 

that  show  the  author's  view  of  true  charity. 

ENGLISH  B 

Write  a  short  English  composition— correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  divis- 
ion by  paragraphs,  and  expression— upon  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  or  upon  Burke's  con- 
ciliation with  America.  .,^„„«. 

ALGEBRA 

1.  Write  the  prime  factors  of  (a)  x5  +  y^    (b)a2-2a-&,  (c>x*-l.  (d)  x2™  +  2x™  +  l.  (e> 
s'+Ts  +  lO. 

2.  Simply fy  :    1 


1 
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•S  B  Klyes  to  C  &  D  as  much  as  €acb  of  them  has:  C  gives  to  B  &  D  as  much 
as  each  of  them  then  has:  and  D  glTes  to  B  &  C  as  much  as  each  of  them  hat, 
after  which  each  has  |16.    How  much  had  each  at  first? 

A  Find  four  terms  of  the  square  root  of  1+m. 

€  Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  equals  their  product,  and  whose  product  equals  the 
difference  of  their  squares. 

CAESAR 

1  Translate: 

1  Ubi   de    ejus    adventu    Helvetli    certlores    facti    sunt,    legatoe   ad   eum 

2  mittunt.   nobilissimos  civitatis,   cujus  legationis  Nameius  et  Verudoctius 

3  principem    locum    obtinebant,    qui    dicerent,    sibl    esse    in    animo    sine 

4  ullo    maleflcio    Iter    per    provinciam    facere,    propterea    quod    aliud    iter 

5  haberent  nullum. 

6  Castris     munitis    vineas   agere,    quaeque   ad   oppugnandum   usui   erant, 

7  comparare  coeplt. 

8  His   de  rebus  Caesar  certior  factus  et  inflrmitatem  Qallorum  verltus, 

9  quod    sunt    in    consiliis    capiendis    mobiles    et    novis    plerumque    rebus 
10  student,  nihil    his  committendum  existimavit 

2  Account  for  the  mode  of  a)discerent  (1.  3).    Parse  b)  oppugnandum  (1.  6);  c)  capien- 

dis (1.  9):  d)  committendum  (1.  10);  e)  his  (1.  10). 

3  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  a)  gerunt;  b)  proficescens;  c)  tulit; 

d)  adoriebantur;  e)  progressus. 

4  Decline  a)  domus;  b)  idem;  c)  tu. 

<6  Write  in  Latin:  This  letter  was  written  in  Carthage,  March  28. 

NEPOS 

1  Translate: 

1  Id    quantae     saluti     fuerit     universae     Graeciae,     bello     cognitum     est 

2  Persico.    Nam   cum   Xerxes   et  Mari   et  terra   bellum   universae  inferret 

3  Europae,     cum     tantis    coplis    earn     invaait,     quantas     neque    ante     nee 

4  postea    habuit    quisquam:     huius     enim     classis     mlUe    et     ducentarum 

5  navium     longarum     fuit,     quam     duo     milia    onerariarum     sequebantur; 

6  terrestris    autem    exercitus    scptingenta    peditum,    equitum    quadringenta 
i  milia  fuerunt. 

8  Hie    qua    fuerit    abstinontia    nullum    est   certius    indicium    quam   quod, 

9  cum    tantis    rebus    praefuisset.     in    tanta    paupertate    decesslt.    ut    qui 

10  efferretur  vix  reliquerit.     Quo  factum  est  ut  flliae  eius  publico  alerentur 

11  et  de  communi  aerario  dotibus  datis  conlocarentur. 

12  Lysander      Lacedaemonius      magnam      rellquit      sul      famam,      magls 

13  felicitate    quam    virtute    partam.    Athenienses    enim    adversus    Pelopon- 

14  nesios    bcllum     gercntoe    sexto    ct    vicesimo     anno    oonfeclsse    apparet 

15  neque  id  qua  ratione  consecutus  sit  latet. 

2  Give  the  syntax  of  a)  saluti  (line  1);  b)  huius  (line  4);  c)  abstlnentia  (line  8);  d) 

qui  (line  9);  e)  virtute  (line  13). 
2  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs:  a)  partum;  b)  consecutus;  c)  fefellerunt;  d) 

polllceretur;   e)    cogeretur. 
-4  Indicate  three  different  constructions,   each   one  of  which  requires  the  use  of  the 

subjunctive. 
^  Give  an  example  of  a  Latin  sentence  containing  a)  a  gerund;  b)  a  gerundive. 

FRENCH 
Translate: 

LA  PATRIB 

Que-n'a-t-on  pas  dit  et  ne  peut-on  dire  encore  sur  I'amour  de  la  patrieT    La  patrie» 

•c'est  le  lieu  qui  fut  le  t^moin  des  puree  joies  de  notre  enfance,  des  premiers  sentiments 

de  notre  ftme,    des   premidres  Amotions   de  notre  coeur.    La   patrie,    c'est  le  pays  oH 

I'homme  a  recu  les  premieres  lecons  de  religion  et  de  morale,  od  11  se  r^jouit  de  reposer 

auprds  du  tombcau   de  ses  p^res,   apr^s  avoir  v^cu  prSs  du  berceau  de  ses  enfants. 

L'amour  du  sol  natal  est  inn6  dans  le  coour  de  I'bomme,  ct  on  le  regrette  d'autant  plus 

•Qu'on  y  a  6t6  plus  malheureux.    L'Ecossais  sous  un  ciel  brillant,  redemande  ses  brouil- 

lards  et  ses  montagnes  couvertes  de  neige.    Un  eauvage  regrette  plus  sa  hutte  qu'un 
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prtnce  son  palais.  Quelles  sont  done  ces  fortes  attaches  qui  nous  enchatnent  au  lieu 
natal?  C'est  peut^tre  le  sourire  d'une  mdre,  d'une  sceur;  c'est  peut-etre  le  souvenir  da 
ceux  qui  ont  partag6  noe  Joies  d'enfance;  enfin  cc  sont  quelquefois  les  circonstances 
les  plus  simples,  les  plus  triviales  m6me;  un  chien  qui  aboyait  la  nuit  dans  la  cam- 
pagne,  un  rossignol  qui  revenait  tous  les  ans  dans  le  verger,  le  nid  de  Thirondelle  k 
la  fen^tre,  le  clocher  de  I'^glise  qu'on  voyait  au-dessus  des  arbres. 

B.   SOUVBSTRE. 

Compare  triviales.    Give  all  the  forms,  singular  and  plural,  of  ceux. 

Give  a  synopsis  of  avoir  in  the  indicative  mood,  third  person  singular  number. 

GERMAN 

DerkleinoVo)2:el 
Translate  : 

Ein  Miinn  und  eiae  Fran  wuboten  in  einem  hubsoheo  kleioeo  9au9e,  und  es  feblt<9  ihnen 
nlcht^  lu  ibrer  voUen  GiilokstliKkeit.  lliuter  «leni  Uaa«e  war  eIn  Garten  mit  6chonen  alten 
B&omon,  in  dem  die  Frau  die  seltcngteo  Ptlanzen  nod  Bluiuen  zo^;.  Eiats  Tages  ging  der  Mann 
Im  Garten  spazieren.  freute  sich  ttber  die  berrlicben  Geiucbe,  welchedie  Blunien  aaattiomfen, 
und  dachte  boi  sich  selbat :  ..Was  iln  doeb  fiir  ein  gliickiicber  Mensch  bist  und  fur  eine  fute, 
hilbsche,  geschickte  Frau  hasi !  "  Wie  er  da9  mo  bti  sich  dachte.  da  bewegto  8lch  etwas  zu 
seioen  Fiissen. 

Der  Mann,  der  sehr  korzsichtig  war,  biickte  »ich  uud  entdeckte  einen  kleinen  Vogel,  der 
wahrscheinlich  aus  dem  Xeitte  gefallen  war  und  noch  uicht  fliogen  koniilc. 

£r  hob  ihnauf,  besah  ihn  sich  uud  trug  ihn  zn  seiner  Fran. 

,,Herzent>frau,"  rieferibrzu.  ,,  ich  babe  elnen  kleineu  Vogel  gcfaugen;  ich  glaube,  cs  wild 
eine  N.ichtigali !  " 

„Liebergar!"  antwortete  die  Frau,  ohne  den  Vogil  aucb  nur  auzusohen ;  ..wie  soil  eine 
Junge  Nachtigall  in  iintseren  Garten  konimeo  f    Es  nisi  en  ja  keine  alten  drin." 

,,Dn  kannat  dich  darauf  verlassen,  es  ist  eiuo  Nacbtigall !  Uubrigens  babe  ich  schon  einmal 
eine  iu  nosereni  Garten  fohlageu  buren.  Da.**  wird  herrlich,  wenn  sie  grosa  wird  und  zu  singvn 
begiunt !    loh  bore  die  Nachiigullen  »o  gerL  !  " 

„  Es  ist  doeb  keine!  "  wiederholte  die  Frau,  indem  sie  immer  noch  nicbt  autaah :  denn  sie  war 
gerade  mit  ihrt* n  Sirickntruropfe  beacbaftigt  uud  es  war  ibr  eine  Masi'be  herunter  gefallen. 

,,  Doch,  doch  !  "  sagte  der  Mann,  ,,  ich  aehe  e^jetzt  ganz  genaii !  "  and  hielt  sich  den  Vogel 
dioht  an  die  Nase. 

Da  tiat  die  Frau  beran,  lachte  laut  uud  rief :   ,,  MiiDUcben,  ca  iat  ja  b1o»  eiii  Spatz  !  " 

,,  Frau,'*  outgfgnete  hieritnf  der  Munn,  und  wurde  schon  etwas  beftig,  ,,  wie  kHUUKt  da 
denken,  dass  ich  eine  Nachtigall  gerade  Tuit  den  Allergenieinaten  verwechseln  wcnli),  was  es 
giebt!  Du  verittebat  gar  uichta  von  Natuigedchicbte,  und  ich  babe  hU  Knabe  eine  Schmetter. 
liogR-  ui.d  dne  KatVritanimluug  gt^bHbt.*' 

,,  Aber  Mann,  ich  bitto  dich,  hat  denn  wubl  eine  Nachtigall  einen  so  breiten  SubnalH-1  und 
einen  m>  dick  en  Kopl'.'" 

,,  Ja  wolil.  das  hat  ale;  und  e«  iht  eine  Kacbtt trail !  " 

,.  Ich  sage  dir  al»er.  es  int  keiut' ;  bore  doch,  wie  er  piepst !  " 

,.  Kleine  Naohligalleji  piepaeu  nnch  " 

Und  ho  giitg  es  fort,  bit  hieKsicb  g»uz  einatlicb  Ziinkten.  Zuletzt  ging  der  Mann  ans  der  Stube 
und  hulte  einen  klfini^u  Kiiflg. 

Da  8:ih  der  Mttnn  seine  Fr^n  zuui  eralen  Male  wied«T  freuDdlicb  au,  and  wie  er  aie  aosah, 
meinre  er,  da^s  hiH  iKK'h  uie  h(»  biibftch  geweiteu  wiire,  wit*  in  diercni  Augenblicke.  Er  uahm  ihr 
den  kleinen  Vogul  aus  tier  Hand,  bielt  ihn  aicb  wiederdicht  vor  <Iie  Naae,  besab  ihn  hicb  von 
all^n  Selten.  Hcbiittelte  drii  Ko|.f  uud  aagfe  <lanu:  ,.  Kindclien.  dn  liHttest  doob  Recbt !  Jetzt 
sehe  ich'H  erai;  es  i.^t  witklich  nur  ein  Spatz.  K»  ist  doch  iiiorkwiirdig,  wit^  aehr  man  sich 
tauschcn  kann  '' 

.,  Miinncbeu."  erwiderte  die  Frau.  ,.du  .s;ig<«t  mir  dus  bljs  zu  Liebe.  Ueute  siebc  mir  der 
Vogel  witklich  aelbnt  ganz  wie  eiuo  Nachtigall  aua." 

,.  Keio,  ufio  !"  li'd  ihr  der  Maun  Ui'a  Wort,  iudom  er  den  Vogel  noch  einmal,  besah  und  laat 
lacbte,   ..en  lAt  ciu  ganz  gewoiinlichor  — tjeibxcbnabel."    Danu  g'\b  er  aeiue  Frau  einen  hers 
batten  Kusa  uud  lubr  fort ;    ..  Trng  ilin  vrieder  in  den  GaitoD  uud  la^H  den  dummen  Spate,  der 
un!4  vit-rztbu  Toge  ho  ungliicklicli  geiuucht  Iiat,  tliegen.' 

Die  Moral  von  *Wi  (iescbichte  al>er  iai  :  wenn  Jeniaud  einen  Spatz  gefungen  bat  nnd  deukt,  es 
sei  eiue  Nachti;:all  — aag*a  ibm  bei  Leibe  nicbt^;  denn  er  niiuiuri*  nuast  iibel,  uud  apiittr  wird 
«r'a  gewias  von  selb^t  merkon.  - 
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8    COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STATE  SCHOLABS  AT  CORNELL  UNIVEB- 
SITY,  APPOINTED  UPON  EXAMINATION  HELD  JUNE  4,  1898 


NAME 


County  appoiuted  for 


1  Nerney.  May  Childs 

8  NlchoUs,  William  G 

8  HaQPOCk,  Charleii  G 

4  Campbell,  Ruhert  Morton  .... 

5  Rlchardnon.  Walt«>r  StHrr 

6  Northnip,  Louis  .Mulford 

7  CaiM».  O.  Harry 

8  Beebe.  Albert  Henry 

0  Kem,  Ralph  Sherlock 

10  KooD,  Sidney  OraVf  s 

11  HuntooD,  Frank  McElroy...., 
18  HortOD,  Adah  Murray 

18  Bentley.  Ruth , 

J  ^  I>CT7    1  san  c 

15  BtMiJs,  William  Bryant 

16  Boire,  Vict"r  Francis , 

17  Price,  Ix»rt)nzo  Guernsey , 

Id  HiKKinfl.  Keuben  Paul 

19  Bnnnetr.  E  irl  J  

90  FraleiKh.  Herbert  K 

81  Doughty.  Eliz<tbeth  Almy..  . 

8<  Peckham.  William  N 

»}  Falrbairn.  John  FitzGlerald  . . 
81  Darllni;.  Frederic  Warren.... 

85  Chandler.  Albert  Hotchkhs  .. 
88  TrrftR.  .Tithn  Uhili(»n 

87  Schrott,  Claude  c 

88  Nichols.  Elleu  Jane 

89  Ooehle,  Otto  1^ 

80  Payne,  Charles  Rockwell 

81  Bur  lit.  Carrie  Luella 

82  Klock,  Frederic  A 

88  Bloomingdale,  Gertrude 

8t  McClune,  Julia  Eliza    

K  Shaw.  Mary  Edna 

86  Hooker.  George  H 

87  R'gen*.  Job  Robert , 

88  K/lminster,  Frank  Custer 

89  Kohler,  George , 

40  Storey,  Franklin  ^■teven8 

41  Jarvie,  Margi  ret  Scott 

it  Gilbert,  Sarth  Jenney 

48  Riedel,  Ernesr  Henry 

41  BoflMy,  Josephine  Edna 

4.^  Quick,  Howard  Ludlow 

46  Heidenhe.im  Zlllah 

47  Robertson,  Isabelle  Givan 

49  Butler,  Howard  Palmer 

49  Barry,  John  E 

BO  We^  sler,  Richardson 

51  Sullivan,  Miry 

58  Gallagher.  Walter  Vincent 

68  O'Brien.  Abigail  A 

54  Alexander,  Bertha  Ix>uise 

55  Herder,  Claire  Louise 

56  Plati.  Charles  Carsten 

57  Simis,  Albert  dmdon  

58  Wear.  Aib-rt  RockI 

59  Kteb.  Raymond  Francis  Charles 

60  Lauderdale,  Charles  A 

61  Santry,  William  Francis.   

68  Smith.  Murell 

63  McGonegal.  George  Arthur 

64  Hughes,  Mary  Gertrude 

6^  Stn.wger.  Ernest  P 

66  Peck,  Ellery  N 

67  Leupp.  Harold  Lewis 

68  Ferguson,  John  B 

•9  Zietzl,  Joseph  I^wrence 

70  Hemlnway.  Herbert  Andrew..., 

71  Pratt,  Lee  8 

Ti  Smith.  Agne*  GarHeld 

78  Wair,  Bertrand  Hinman 


>  •  t  «  •  ' 


*  ■  ■  t 


Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albuny 

Allegany.... 
Broome  .... 

Broon-e 

Cattaraugus 
Cattaraugus 

C^ayuga 

C«yugd.     ... 

Chdutanqiia 

Chaurau((ua 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

(.-olumbia 

Coriliiud 

Dr*lHware 

Dutches-* 

Imti-hess 

Erie 

Erie 

Erie 

Erie 

Erie 

Frie 

Erie 

Eisex 

Franklin 

Fulton  and  Hamilton. 

(jeuesee 

(ireene 

Herkimer , 

Jf  fP-rson , 

Jfflferson , 

Kings 

Kings 

,  Kings 

Kings    


County 
of  residence 


I 


Kings 

Kings 

Kings 

Kings 

Kin^s 

Kings 

Kmgs 

Kings 

Kings 

Kings 

Kings  

Kings 

Kings , 

Kings  

Kings , 

Kings 

Kings 

Lewis , 

Livingston  .. 

Madison 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Montgomerj' 
New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York . . . 
New  Yok  .. 
New  Y..rk... 
New  York... 
New  York... 


Albany 

Albany. 

Albany. 

Albany. 

Allegany. 

BrooiHA. 

Broome 

Cattaraugus. 

Cattaraugus. 

Cayuga. 

Cayuga. 

C"auian(iua. 

Chaur.au({ua. 

Chemung. 

Chenango. 

Clinton. 

C(»lunibia. 

<\>rtiand. 

Delaware. 

Du'chess. 

Dutchess. 

Erie. 

Erie. 

Erie. 

Erie. 

ErlH. 

Krie. 

Erie. 

Erie. 

Ess»'X. 

Franklin. 

Montgomery 

Genes€»e. 

Tomi>kiDs. 

Herkimer. 
J*  fff  rson. 

J*  fTerson. 

Kings. 

Richmond. 

Kincs. 

Kings. 

Klngi. 

Kings. 

Kink  8. 

Kings. 

Kit  KB- 

Kini'S. 

Kings. 

Cayuga. 

Kiigs. 

Kings. 

Klng-t. 

Oneida. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Kings 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Lewis. 

Livingston. 

Madison. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Montgomery. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Chautauqua. 

Niagara. 

Ch*  nango. 
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List  of  state  scholars — {concluded) 


NAME 


74  Ktnney,  Jay  P 

75  Andrews,  Neil  Willis 

7«  SiUer,  Grace 

77  Kinney,  John  ApUn 

78  Whitney,  Walter  D 

79  Field,  Horace  Luther 

80  Maffoffln,  James  Aaron 

61  Duquette,  Burt  Aikin 

*A  Karker,  Emma  Nellie 

B8  Dunn,  Charlefl  A 

61  Evans,  Edward , 

85  Hunttnfrton,  Albert  H , 

86  Eaton,  F.  Richard 

87  McLaughlin.  J.  Edward 

68  Maider,  Wesl«»y  Henry , 

89  Bobshart,  John  Henry 

M  Powelson,  Louise , 

Dl  Bid  well,  Peter  S 

98  Ford,  Michael  Ambrose 

98  Snyder,  Charles  Herman 

94  Sanford,  EmofCAne  Lavinia. . 
96  Wright,  (iynn  G 

96  Dalxell,  Charles  Brown 

97  Edgerton,  MyraTownsend.. 

98  Coulston,  Melvln  Herbert  . . . 

99  Herricic,  Anna  Grace  ....... 

100  Leesels,  Clarence 

101  Olmstead,  Albert  Ten  Eyck. 

108  Huestis,  Eliza  Dorrance 

103  Hinckley,  Francis  E.,  jr 

104  Doyle,  Clarence  M , 

106  Bowman,  Marian  Rose 

106  Fineren,  William  Warrick... 

107  Palmer,  Wiiliam  Hailes 

105  Ford,  Agnes  M 

109  Losee,  Mace  A 

110  Warner,  Nora  Louise 

111  Wilcox.  Clara  Louise 

l\%  Gibbs.  Grace  Ruth 

118  Vastbinder,  Burrell 

114  Petty,  Alfred  Smith 

115  Howell,  Herbert  H 

116  Hardie,  Charles  Guy    

117  Emmons,  Fred  E 

118  Carrigan,  Kathryn  E.  Clare  . 

119  Snyder,  Florence  Morgan  ... 
190  Cordes,  Marguerite  R^she. . . 

121  Laverty.  Ethel 

198  Finch,  Jerry  Calvin 

183  Parker,  Jason  S 

181  Crosby,  Horace  Franklin ... . 

185  Jewett,  Leroy  Howard 

186  Pike,  WilUam 

187  Bligh,  Julia  Morum 

138  Kimball,  Irwin  Paine 


County  appointed  for 


New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York  .. 
New  York... 
New  York . . . 
New  York  . . 

Niagara 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Oneida 

Oneida 

Onondaga . . . 
Onondaga . . . 
Onondaga... 
Onondaga . . . 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

eens 

ueens 

ueens 

n»selaer  . . 
Rensselaer  . 
Rensselaer  . . 
Richmond . . . 
Rockland  ... 
St  Lawrence. 
St  Lawrence. 
Saratoga . . . . 
Schenectady 
Schoharie . . . 
Schuyler  . . . . 

Seneca  

Steuben  

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins  ■ . . 

Ulster 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

Westchester 
Westchester 
Westchester  . 
Wyoming  ... 
Yates 


County 
of  residence 


Otsego. 

Cattaraugus. 

Broome. 

Chautauqua. 

Fulton. 

Tioga. 

Niagara. 

Niagara. 

Opetda. 

Oneida. 

Oneida. 

Onondaga. 

Onondaga. 

Onondaga. 

Oswego. 

Ontario. 

Orange. 

Orange. 

Orleans. 

Oswego. 

Oswego. 

Otsego. 

Putnam. 

Queens. 

Allegany. 

Allegany. 

Rensselaer. 

Rensselaer. 

Rensselaer. 

Richmond. 

Delaware. 

St  I.Awrence. 

Oswego. 

Saratoga. 

Orleans. 

Schoharie. 

Schuyler. 

Seneca 

Steuben. 

Steuben. 

Suffolk. 

Suffolk. 

Sullivan. 

Tioga. 

Tompkins. 

Ulster. 

Ulster. 

Warren. 

Washington. 

Wayne. 

Westchester. 

Oswego. 

Tompkins. 

Wyoming. 

Yates. 
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4  TABLE  SHOWINQ  BY  COUNTIES  THE  NXTMBEB  OF  CANDI- 
DATES FOB  STATE  SOHOLABSHIPS  AT  COBMSLL  IXNIVEB- 
STTT,  EXAMINED  JUNE  4,  1898,  AND  NUMBEB  APPOINTED 
FBOM  EACH  COUNTY 


Albany  

Attofrany.... 

Broome 

Cattarangtia 

<3aTUga 

Obautauqua 
Chemung ... 
Chenango... 

Clinton 

Columbia . . . 
Cortland .... 
Delaware . . . 
Dutcheas.... 
Erie..  


Franklin  

Fulton  and  Hamilton , 

Oeneaee 

Oreene 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kings 

Lewis 

LiTingston 

Hadison , 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

NewYork , 

Niagara 

Ondda 

Onondaga , 


2 
2 
2 
4 
2 

19 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
4 
4 

28 
1 
2 
6 

10 
4 
6 
5 
9 
5 


0 

•  •*• 

B 

®  H 

ber 
ppol 

o» 

E« 

J3 

3 

^ 

ss 

4 

4 

4 

8 

5 

8 

11 

8 

7 

8 

7 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
2 
18 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
5 
8 
4 
4 


Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam  ...  , 

Queens 

Kennsselaer. 


1  !  Richmond 


Rockland . 
St.  Lawrence. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady . 
Schoharie . . . . 
Schuyler  .  . . . 

Seneca 

8tcub<)n 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins  . . . . 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Westchester  . 
Wyoming  .... 
Tates 


Total 


•8 


2 
6 
4 

7 
4 

1 

1 
H 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
] 
2 
6 
4 
8 
1 

4 

^ 

4 

1 
2 
8 
8 
8 
2 


249 


B 


1 

8 
S 

4 

2 

1 

1 

8 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2^' 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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S  LIST  OF  PERSONS  WHO  BECEIVED  COBNELL  STATE  SOHOL- 
ABSHIPS IN  1897,  BUT  WHO  ABE  NO  LONQEB  STUDENTS  IN 
THE  UNIVBBSITY 


NAME 

County 
appointed  for 

Person  appointed  to 
All  vacancy 

County 
of  residence 

Harry  Hunt  Fiero 

Kines 

Hiram  Yorke  Parker  .... 
Arthur  Bertrand  Frost . . 

CSienango 

'John  M.  Stanton 

LivinsTffton  . . . . ,  ^  t « - 

Tompkins 

46 


EXHIBIT    14 


College    Graduate  Certificates 


Indorsement  of  normal  diplomas  and  state 
certificates  issued  in  other  states 

1  Law  of  1888 

2  Circular  of  information 

3  List  of  college  graduates  certificates  granted  1898 

4  List  of  normal  diplomas  indorsed,  1898 

5  List  of  state  certificates  indorsed,  1898 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  CERTIFICATES 


Indorsement    of    normal    diplomas   and   state    certificates 

issued  in  other   states 

1    THE  LAW 

1 16  He  (the  State  Supeiintendent)  may  grant,  under  his  band  and  seal  of  office  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  to  teach,  and  may  revoke  the  same.  While  unrevoked,  such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  is  qualified 
by  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to  teach  any  common  school  in  the  state. 
Such  certificate  may  bo  granted  by  him  only  upon  examination.  He  shall  determine  the 
manner  in  which  such  examination  shall  be  conducted,  and  may  designate  proper  persons 
to  conduct  the  same  and  report  the  result  to  him.  He  may  also  appoint  times  and  places 
for  holding  such  examinations,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  cause  due  notice  thereof 
to  be  given.  He  may  also,  in  his  diacntion,  issue  a  certificate  without  examination,  to 
any  graduate  of  a  college  or  univrrsity  who  has  had  three  years  experience  as  a  teacher. 
Such  last  mentioned  certificate  shall  he  known  as  the  "  college  graduate's  certificate/'  and 
may  be  revoked  at  any  time  for  cause.  He  may  also,  in  his  discretion,  indorse  a  diploma 
issued  by  a  state  normal  school  or  a  certificate  issued  by  a  state  superintendent  or  state 
board  of  education  in  any  other  state,  which  indorsement  shall  confer  upon  the  holder 
thereof  tJte  same  privileges  conferred  by  law  upon  the  holders  of  diplomas  or  certificates 
ifftted  by  state  normal  schools  or  by  the  State  Superintendent  in  this  state.  He  may  alio 
iBflue  temporary  licenses  to  teach,  limited  to  any  school  commissioner  district  or  school 
district,  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  montha,  whenever,  In  his  judgment,  it  may 
be  necessary  or  expedient  for  him  to  do  so. 


2    CIB^TTLAIt  OF  INEOBJffATION 

The  following  information  concerning  college  graduate  cer- 
tificates is  furnished  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested: 


The  law 

(From  section  10,  title  I,  consolidated  school  law.) 
§  10  He  (the  State  Superintendent)  ♦  ♦  ♦  may  also,  in  his 
discretion,  issue  a  certificate  without  examination,  to  any  graduate 
of  a  college  or  university  who  has  had  three  years'  experience  as 
a  teacher.  Such  last-mentioned  certificate  shall  be  known  as  the 
"  college  graduate's  certificate,"  and  may  be  revoked  at  any  time 
for  cause.  He  may  also,  in  his  discretion,  indorse  a  diploma  issued 
by  a  state  normal  school  or  a  certificate  issued  by  a  state  super- 
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intendent  or  state  board  of  education  in  any  other  state,  which 
endorsement  shall  confer  upon  the  holder  thereof  the  same  privi- 
leges conferred  by  law  upon  the  holders  of  diplomas  or  certificates 
issued  by  state  normal  schools  or  by  the  State  Superintendent  in 
this  state. 

The  purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  college  graduate  certificate  is  to  relieve 
persons  entitled  to  receive  it  from  the  necessity  of  taking  exam- 
nations  which  would  otherwise  be  required.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
test  of  scholastic  merit,  but  a  privilege  which  the  Superintendent 
may  confer  upon  those  deemed  worthy.  It  is  issued  in  the  discretian 
ot  the  Superintendent. 

It  is  intended  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  teachers  actu- 
ally employed  in  New  York  state,  ajid  of  such  as  propose  to  follow 
the  profession  of  teaching  in  the  state.  It  is  not  intended  for  use 
of  teachers  who  leave  the  state,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
advantage  or  position  in  this  or  other  states. 

Bequirements 

All  applicants  are  informed  that  as  these  certificates  may  be 
made  good  for  life  in  this  state,  they  will  not  be  issued  until  the 
Superintendent  is  in  possession  of  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  good  character  and  ability  of  applicants,  and  is  satisfied  that 
Ihey  have  taught  successfully  for  at  least  three  years  since  gradua- 
tion. A  reasonable  portion  of  this  experience  must  have  been 
gained  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state.  On  these  points  the 
most  satisfactory  proof  must  be  submitted.  The  names  of  at  least 
three  persons  must  be  furnished  as  references  who  are  known  in 
educational  work  in  the  state,  and  at  this  Department,  and  who 
are  personally  acquainted  with  the  applicant  and  familiar  with 
the  applicant's  work  as  a  teacher. 

Applicants  must  show  that  they  have  taken  a  full  course  in  and 
have  been  graduated  from  a  college  or  university  of  good  standing. 
They  must  also  show  that  they  are  actually  teaching,  or  that  they 
are  under  engagement  to  teach  in  New  York  state. 

Ample  time  will  be  taken  by  the  Superintendent  for  investiga- 
tion in  all  cases.  Haste  must  not  be  expected,  and  applicants  are 
cautioned  against  making  engagements  which  are  contingent  upon 
the  issue  of  certificates,  or  upon  the  expectation  that  they  will  be 
issued  within  a  fixed  time. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  teachers  employed  in  private 
schools  and  academies  do  not  require  certificates,  and  college 
graduate  certificates  are  not  intended  for  such  teachers.  They 
are  of  no  value  to  teachers  in  city  schools,  unless  the  boards  of 
education  in  such  cities  accept  a  state  certificate  without  further 
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exaininatious.    They  are  for  the  relief  of  persons  entitled  to  re- 
ceive them — for  use  and  not  for  onwment. 
Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

State  certificates  and  normal  school  diplomas  from  other  states 

Application  for  the  indorsement  of  state  certificates  and  normal 
school  diplomas  issued  in  other  states  will  not  be  approved^  unless 
the  state  superintendents  of  such  states  extend  a  like  courtesy  to 
holders  of  state  certificates  and  normal  school  diplomas  issued  in 
this  state. 

Efforts  have  been  made  for  concert  of  action  in  legislation 
among  all  the  states,  but  thus  far  little  has  been  accomplished. 

The  following  states,  so  far  as  known,  recognize  state  certifi- 
cates and  normal  school  diplomas  issued  in  New"  York  state: 
Alabama,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  (limited  in  time  and  renewable 
except  in  Baltimore),  Michigan,  Florida,  Oregon  and  Wisconsin. 

CHARLES  R.  SKINNER, 

State  Superintendent 
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4    LIST  OF  NOBMAL  SCHOOL  DIPLOMAS  INDOBSED,  1898 

NoDe 

5    STATE  CEBTIFICATES  INDOBSED,  1898 

None 


EXHIBIT  15 


TEACHERS  INSTITUTES 


1  Report  of  supervisor  of  ibistitutes 

2  Reports  of  conductors  of  summer  institutes 

3  Reports  of  institute  conductors 

4  Reports  of  drawing  and  primary  work 

5  The  institute  law  regulating  attendance 

6  Statistical  tables 


TEACHERS  INSTITUTES 


SUFEBVTSOB  07  INSTITUTES 

Isaac  H.  Stout,  A.  M Albany. 

INSTITUTE  CONDUCTOBS 

Heni-y  H.  Sanford,  A.  M.,  Ph.,  D Penn  Yan. 

Welland  Hendrick,  A.  M Cortland. 

Charles  A.  Shaver Watertown. 

Percy  I.  Bugbee,  D.  Sc Oneonta. 

SPECIAL  INSTBUCT0B8 

Drawing — Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice,  P.  O.  box  321,  Buffalo;  Miss 
Florence  B.  Himes,  Albany. 

Primary  Work — Mrs  Anna  Eggleston  Friedman,  45  Wadsworth 
street,  Buffalo. 

INSTITUTE  LECTUBEB 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Fitch,  LL.  D Rochester. 


1  BEFOBT  OF  SUPEBVISOB  OF  TEACKEBS  INSTITUTES 

On  assuming  the  duties  of  the  position  on  the  fifteenth  of  last 
March,  I  found  the  institute  work  of  the  state  well  organized  and 
eflBicient.  My  predecessor,  Supervisor  A.  S.  Downing,  by  his  com- 
prehensive appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  institute  instruc- 
tion and  of  the  value  of  proper  organization  had  left  the  insti- 
tute bureau  in  an  excellent  condition  for  effective  work.  The 
only  valuable  addition  to  the  executive  part  of  the  work  that  I 
have  so  far  undertaken  is,  first,  the  supervision  of  the  engage- 
ment made  for  assistants  in  order  to  relieve  conductors  of  a  mass 
of  correspondi-nce  relating  thereto,  and  to  avoid  conflict  in  the 
programs  issued  by  commissioners.  This  has  been  done  by  issu- 
ing a  cir(;ular  defining  the  assignments  of  the  regular  state  assist- 
ants, and  by  arranging  skeleton  outlines  of  programs  for  the 
conductors  and  commissioners,  which  arranges  the  dates  for 
assistants  from  normal  schools.  By  this  arrangement  we  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  breaks  in  programs  to  a  minimum,  a 
necessary  condition  under  the  present  system  of  graded  insti- 
tutes. 
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Second,  a  closer  scrutiny  of  institute  reports  and  attendance, 
made  possible  by  my  having  in  charge  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tutes alone  instead  of  having  the  additional  oversight  of  the 
training  class  work  which  my  predecessor  also  supervised. 

During  April  and  May  I  visited  19  of  the  29  institutes  held 
and  in  each  instance  found  the  work  interesting  and  valuable, 
the  conditions  as  to  places  and  accommodations  satisfactory,  and 
the  order  and  attention  to  the  work  commendatory.  With  a 
force  of  experienced  and  competent  men  like  conductors  San- 
ford,  Hendricks,  Bugbee,  Shaver  and  Bardwell  these  conditions 
were  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Of  the  29  institutes  held  during  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year  only  five  were  ungraded,  and  the  outlook  is  that  in  the 
future  the  number  of  ungraded  institutes  will  be  still  smaller. 
In  fact  the  graded  or  sectional  organization  is  the  one  that  seems 
best  adapted  to  the  present  needs  of  the  teaching  force  and  the 
one  that  is  generally  in  demand.  While  such  organization  in- 
volves much  more  labor  and  expense,  the  results  attained  are 
more  than  commensurate  with  the  additional  expenditure,  and 
it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  except  in  unusually  small  gather- 
ings the  old  ungraded  organization  will  never  again  be  satis- 
factory nor  accepted  as  at  all  equal  to  the  demands  o!  progressive 
teachers  and  commissioners. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growing  tendency  toward 
graded  institutes: 

189t-95  18n%9%  1896-97  1897-98 

Graded  institutes  10  20  54  83 

Ungraded  institutes 98  86  52  17 


The  fallowing  table  shows  the  result  of  the  year  in  comparis  )n 
with  those  of  other  years: 
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Number    of  •  insti 
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The  following  table  shows  the  comparison  for  15  years: 
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CITY   INBTITUTSa 

While  the  number  of  citieB  and  ylllageB  exempt  by  law  from 
cloBiDg  their  schools  for  ioatitnteB,  which  have  volantarily  closed 
their  schools  and  sent  their  teachers  to  regular  institutes,  has 
increased,  there  has  also  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number 
of  cities  asking  for  special  city  institutes.  So  far  as  possible 
with  the  force  at  our  command  these  requests  have  been  granted 
and  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  in  Binghamton,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ogdensburg,  Olean,  Oswego,  Poughkeepsie,  Borne  and 
WatertowD.  While  this  work  in  cities  has  caused  much  extra 
labor  for  the  regular  institute  force,  and  has  severely  taxed  the 
regular  appropriation,  the  beneficial  results  have  more  than 
justified  the  extra  labor  and  cost,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  wise  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  it  so  far  as  the  resources  of  the 
Department  will  allow. 

8UUM£R   INSTITnTBS 

State  summer  institutes  for  1898  were  held  from  July  11  to 
July  30  at  Chautauqua,  Greenport,  Ithaca,  and  Thousand  Island 
Park.  The  experience  of  the  past  .year,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
two  years  preceding,  demonstrates  that  these  institutes  are  most 
appreciated  by  teachers  well  advanced  in  the  profession.  This 
is  evident  from  the  records  of  attendance  which  show  that  the 
average  experience  of  the  members  enrolled  was  7.95  years,  and 
that  a  large  per  cent  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges  and 
normal  schools. 

Following  is  a  comparative  table  for  the  past  three  years,  but 
to  understand  the  statistics  aright  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  first  year  such  a  meeting  is  held  in  any  place  the  local  attend- 
ance is  unusually  large,  while  more  and  more  in  succeeding 
years  is  the  attendance  from  over  the  state  proportionally 
greater. 
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An  analysis  of  the  enrollment  shows  that  of  the  number  en- 
rolled at  Greenport,  45  per  cent  were  from  Suffolk  county,  and  at 
Ithaca  48  per  cent  were  from  Tompkins  county. 

The  reports  of  the  conductors  in  charge  of  these  institutes 
follow. 
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2   SEFOBTS  07  CONDUCTOBS  07  SUMMEB  IKSTITTJTES 

THOUSAND  ISLAND  PABK 
Wblland  Hbndrick,  a.  M.  conductob 

The  third  annual  sesaion  of  the  Thousand  Island  Park  sum- 
mer institute  was  held  July  11-29,  1898,  with  the  following  fac- 
ulty: 

Psychology  and  pedagogy :  Samuel  H.  Albro,  Ph.  D.  Btate  nor- 
mal school,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Kindergarten  methods :  Helen  L.  Sewall,  state  normal  college, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Primary  methods:  Gertrude  M.  Bacon,  state  normal  CK^hool, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Methods  in  reading,  history  of  education  and  school  manage- 
ment: Edward  N.  Jones,  Ph.  D.  state  normal  school,  Platts- 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

Mathematics:  Caroline  Coman,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  Charles  B. 
Drum,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Natural  Science:  Howard  Lyon,  M.  S.  state  normal  school, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.     E.  F.  Piper,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

English  grammar  and  composition:  Bebecca  L.  Leeke,  Bath, 
N.  Y. 

Drawing:  Florence  B.  Himes,  state  instructor  in  drawing,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.     Olive  B.  Himes,  Bay  Bidge,  N.  Y. 

American  history,  civics  and  school  law:  Charles  A.  Shaver, 
state  institute  conductor,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Book-keeping,  commercial  arithmetic  and  penmanship:  H.  H. 
Southwick,  A.  M.  state  normal  school,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Geography:  John  A.  DeCamp,  Tuscarora,  N.  Y. 

Nature  study:  Mary  F.  Bogers,  Cornell  university,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Elocution:  Henry  Ludlam,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Physical  culture:  Mrs  James  B.  Grant,  New  York. 

Historical  lectures:  Hon.  Charles  E.  Fitch,  LL.D.  Bochester, 
N.  Y. 

These  teachers  proved  during  the  three  weeks'  session  to  be 
able  as  instructors  and  loyal  as  assistants.  Miss  Bogers  was 
called  away  by  a  death  in  lier  family  and  her  place  was  ably 
filled  by  Miss  Florence  M.  Slater  of  Cornell  university. 

There  was  a  repristration  of  215,  made  up  of  those  intending  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state.  About  30  others  were 
permitted  to  attend  classes.  The  geographical  distribution  (by 
counties)  of  the  members  of  the  school  was  as  follows: 
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Jefferson  county  47,  St  Lawrence  35,  city  of  New  York  33, 
Albany  county  12,  Oneida  12,  Lewis  9,  Herkimer  8,  Otsego  6, 
Chenango  4,  Erie  4,  Onondaga  4,  Oswego  3,  Rensselaer  3,  Schuy- 
ler 3,  Westchester  3,  Chautauqua  2,  Clinton  2,  Monroe  2,  Orange 
2,  Rockland  2,  Steuben  2,  Tompkins  2,  Ulster  2,  Wayne  2,  Caynga 
1,  Dutches^  1,  Greene  1,  Essex  1,  Livingston  1,  Montgomery  1, 
Schenectady  1,  Sullivan  1,  Tioga  1,  Tioga,  Pa.  1. 

There  was  a  wider  distribution  of  teachers  over  the  state  than 
heretofore.  There  was  also  a  decided  increase  of  teachers  desir- 
ing professional  work. 

The  daily  program  of  work  was  as  follows: 
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A  few  lectures  were  provided  for  the  afternoons  and  evenings^ 
but  were  not  largely  attended,  owing  to  the  unusual  heat  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  days  and  to  the  fact  that  the  regular  work  of 
the  school  was  quite  enough  for  vacation  employment. 

The  regularity  of  attendance  at  the  classes  was  remarkable,, 
remaining  so  to  the  close  of  the  school. 


CHAUTAUQUA 
Henry  R.  Sanford,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.  conductor 

The  instructors  were:  George  E.  Bullis,  mathematics;  Irving 
P.  Bishop  and  Edward  S.  Babcock,  science;  Miss  Florence  J. 
Parker,  English  grammar  and  composition;  Miss  Gratia  L» 
Bice  and  Miss  Alice  A.  Both,  drawing;  Phillip  M.  Hull,  A.  M. 
history;  William  M.  Covert,  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic 
and  penmanship;  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  geography; 
Mrs  4nna  B.  Comstock  and  Miss  Marie  Schlegel,  nature  study. 

The  school  numbered  512,  although  the  privilege  of  member- 
ship  was  denied  to  quite  a  number  who  failed  to  show  that  their 
motive  for  coming  was  to  make  better  preparation  for  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  Those  in  attendance  were 
mostly  teachers  of  considerable  experience,  the  average  experi- 
ence by  terms  amounting  to  15.27.  I  found  them  earnest,  hard- 
working teachers,  the  majority  of  whom  came  to  prepare  for 
a  higher  grade  of  certificate,  though  some  already  possessing 
the  highest  certificates  of  qualification,  studied  solely  for  better 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  teaching. 

The  state  school  had  an  able  faculty,  and  our  students  also 
received  instruction  in  the  Chautauqua  university  and  school 
of  pedagogy.  They  also  had  the  rare  privilege  of  freely  attend- 
ing the  lectures  and  entertainments  given  daily  in  the  great 
am])liitheater. 

There  were  in  attendance  more  than  60  teachers  from  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  it  was  found  that  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  that  city,  they 
were  required  to  take  a  course  of  instruction  extending  over  a 
period  of  five  weeks,  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  a  higher  cer- 
tificate in  New  York.  When  the  matter  was  presented  to  Dr 
George  E.  Vincent  and  Dr  W.  A.  Duncan,  they  cheerfully 
granted  to  the  teachers  the  privilege  of  continuing  their  course 
two  weeks  after  the  state  seliools  ceased,  without  any  charge 
whatever.  As  it  is  understood  that  the  school  authorities  of 
New  York  city  will  next  summer  require  a  pedagogical  course 
extending  over  a  period  of  six  weeks  in  order  to  receive  due 
credit  in  the  city  rRjuiromeuts,  I  recommend  that  some  definite- 
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arrangement  be  made  whereby  all  teachers  so  electing  may  con- 
tinue in  attendance  at  the  Chautauqua  university  school  three 
weeks  after  the  close  of  the  state  school. 

If  the  state  is  to  continue  the  school,  better  class  rooms  should 
be  provided.  What  is  really  needed  is  the  erection  of  a  como- 
dious  building  having  large,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  school- 
rooms. It  would  seem  to  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  more 
of  a  bond  of  union,  esprit  d^u  corps,  among  the  members  of  the 
state  school.  To  this  end  I  believe  that  the  teachers  should  be 
invited  to  meet  together  twice  a  week,  to  listen  to  lectures  on 
scliool  management,  school  economy,  special  features  of  our  state 
systems  of  education,  etc. 

I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Dr  George  E.  Vincent 
and  Dr  W.  A.  Duncan  for  many  courtesies  extended  to  our 
teachers. 


ITHACA 

Percy  I.  Bugbee,  D.  Sc.  conductor 

The  state  summer  institute  at  Ithaca  was  in  session  from 
July  11  to  July  29  inclusive  and  consisted  of  two  separate  de- 
partments, the  drill  and  review  department  and  the  depart- 
ment of  professional  training.  These  departments  were  under 
the  instruction  of  the  following  faculties: 

Drill  and  review  department: 

Mathematics,  F.  D.  Boynton,  A.  M.  principal  Ithaca  high 
school,  Mary  A.  Lathrop,  instructor  Ithaca  high  school;  natural 
science,  William  M.  Bennett,  B.  S.  Erie,  Pa.  Mary  A.  Nichols, 
D.  Sc.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  English  grammar  and  composition, 
Mary  A.  McClelland,  state  normal  college,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  draw- 
ing, Carrie  M.  Dean,  Mohawk,  N.  Y.;  Genevieve  Andrews,  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y.;  American  history  and  civics,  Jennie  Melvene  Davis, 
E«ast  Orange,  N.  J.;  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic  and 
penmanship,  E.  E.  Scribner,  Trumansburgh,  N.  Y.;  geography 
and  school  law,  H.  J.  Walter,  B.  A.  Wolcott,  N.  Y.;  nature  study, 
J.  H.  Comstock,  M.  S.,  Cornell  university,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  music 
John  B.  Shirley,  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.;  physical  culture  and  elo- 
cution, Esther  May  Wanzer,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

D(4)artnient  of  professional  training: 

I'sychology  and  pedagogy,  W.  H.  Squires,  Ph.  D.  Hamilton 
college,  Clinton,  N.  Y. ;  primary  methods,  Anna  K.  Eggleston, 
state  institute  instructor,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  methods  in  reading, 
history  of  education  and  school  management,  Alice  Cynthia  King, 
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training  class  instructor,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  kindergarten  methods^ 
Prances  C.  Hayes,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  daily  program  was  as  follows: 

Program 

8.00  o'clock.  Algebra,  Miss  Lathrop,  astronomy,  Mr.  Bennett; 

perspective  drawing,  Miss  Dean;  psychology, 
Dr  Squires. 

8.45  o'clock.  Bookkeeping,    Mr    Scribner;     physiology,    Miss 

Nichols;  primary  methods.  Miss  Eggleston; 
geometric  drawing,  Miss  Dean;  pedagogy,  Dr 
Squires;  physical  culture.  Miss  Wanzer. 

9.30  o'clock.  Geometry  methods,  Mr  Boynton;   chemistry,  Mr 

Bennett;     geography,    Mr   Walter;    primary 
methods,  Miss  Eggleston;    color  work,  Miss 
Dean;  music,  Mr  Shirley;  kindergarten  meth- 
ods, Miss  Hayes. 
10.15  o'clock.  Botany,  Miss  Nichols;  comj^sition  and  rhetoric. 

Miss  McClelland;  geography,  Mr  Walter;  civ- 
ics. Miss  Davis;  historic  and  design,  perspec- 
tive drawing,  Miss  Dean;  kindergarten  meth- 
ods, Miss  Hayes. 
11.00  o'clock.  Intermission  and  general  session. 
11.15  o'clock.  Commercial  arithmetic,  Mr  Scribner;  arithmetic,. 

Miss  Lathrop;  physics,  Mr  Bennett;  grammar,. 
Miss  McClelland;  school-law,  Mr  Walter;  civ- 
ics. Miss  Davis;  history  of  education,  Miss 
King;  elocution,  Miss  Wanzer. 
12.00  o'clock.  Bookkeeping,  Mr  Scribner;  algebra.  Miss  Lath- 
rop; zoology.  Miss  Nichols;  grammar,  Miss 
McClelland;  American  history.  Miss  Davis; 
reading  methods  and  school  management, 
Miss  King;  color  work.  Miss  Dean;  music^ 
Mr  Shirley. 

2.30  o'clock.  Nature  study.  Prof.  Comstock. 

I  consider  the  work  of  the  institute,  as  evidenced  by  the  zeal 
and  eflSciency  of  its  instructoi*s  and  the  interest  and  regularity 
in  attendance  of  the  teachers  registered,  to  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. 

The  accommodations  offered  by  the  Ithaca  high  school  build- 
ing were  especially  good.  Then*  was  a  large  and  finely  ap- 
pointed assembly  hall  which  was  used  for  general  assembly 
once  each  day  and  which  afforded  a  room  for  study,  and  con- 
nected with  this  hall  were  numerous  well  equipped  recitation 
rooms  used  for  the  various  classes  of  the  school. 
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Board  was  obtained  in  the  city  at  reasonable  prices  and  the 
accommodations  were  reported  exceptionally  good. 

Lectures  were  given  before  the  institute  by  Superintendent 
Foster  of  Ithaca  and  Professor  Jenks  of  Cornell  university;  also 
the  members  of  the  institute  were  invited  to  various  lectures  at 
Cornell  university. 

The  institute  was  visited  by  Supervisor  Isaac  H.  Stout,  who 
spent  two  days  in  inspecting  its  work. 

The  total  registration  was  194,  of  whom  169  were  women; 
160  were  teachers  of  experience,  and  92  were  residents  of  Tomp- 
kins county. 


GREENPORT 

Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  A.  M.  conductor 

Pursuant  to  your  directions,  a  state  summer  institute  was  held 
under  my  charge  in  Greenport,  N.  Y.  July  11-29,  1898,  with  the 
following  assistants:  Secy.  Myra  L.  Ingalse,  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
faculty;  phychology  and  pedagogy,  Thomas  P.  Stowell,  Ph.  D. 
state  normal  school,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.;  kindergarten  methods,  Ida 
M.  Isdell,  state  normal  college,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  primary  methods, 
Sara  A.  Saunders,  state  normal  school,  Brockport,  N.  Y. ;  methods 
in  reading,  history  of  education,  and  school  management,  Evelyne 

A.  Feek,  training  class  instructor,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  mathematics, 
Irving  B.  Smith,  A.  M.  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  and  Sylvester  R.  Shear, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.;  natural  science,  Oswald  D.  Humphrey,  Ph. 
D.  state  normal  school,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  Victor  J.  Chambers, 

B.  S.  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  English  grammar,  and  composition, 
Roland  S.  Keyser,  Ph.  D.,  state  normal  school,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.; 
drawing,  Laura  E.  McDowell,  state  normal  school,  Jamaica,'  N. 
Y.;  American  history,  civics,  and  school  law,  A.  D.  Dunbar,  Ph. 
D.  Peekskill,  N.  Y.;  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  and 
penmanship,  E.  G.  Lantman,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.;  geography, 
Myra  L.  Ingalsbe,  Hartford,  N.  Y.;  nature  study,  Charles  B. 
Scott,  A.  M.  state  normal  school,  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  physical  cul- 
ture, elocution,  and  music,  Elvira  L.  Cousins,  Albion,  N.  Y.; 
historical  lectures,  Hon.  Chas.  E.'Fitch,  L.  H.  D.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Each  instructor  reported  promptly,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day,  a  faculty  meeting  was  held,  when  the  work  was 
talked  over  and  the  program  herewith  submitted  was  agreed 
upon.  During  the  entire  term  each  member  of  the  faculty 
showed  great  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  in  all  the  work  under- 
taken, which  were  reflected  by  the  members  of  the  institute  to  a 
marked  degree. 
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The  registered  attendance  was  135,  of  whom  a  large  proportion 
registered  within  the  first  two  or  three  days.  Nineteen  eonnties 
were  represented,  as  follows: 

Albany,  3;  Broome,  1;  Cayuga,  1;  Columbia,  5;  Cortland,  1; 
Dutchess,  L;  Erie,  2;  Greene,  3;  Kings,  14;  New  York,  18;  Mont- 
gomery, 5;  Onondaga,  1;  Ontario,  2;  Orange,  5;  Queens,  7;  Rens- 
selaer, 1;  Suffolk,  52;  Ulster,  7;  Westchester,  2;  state  of  Connecti- 
cut, 3;  state  of  New  Jersey,  2. 

The  study  of  the  registration  further  shows  that  71  were 
registered  from  cities,  of  whom  37  were  from  New  York  city 
alone,  62  from  commissioner  districts,  and  two  from  the  faculties 
of  normal  schools. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  licenses  held. 

State  certificates,  6;  college  graduate  certificates,  1;  normal 
school  diplomas,  30;  first  grade  certificates,  23;  second  grade 
certificates,  16;  third  grade  certificates,  9;  training  class  certifi- 
cates, 1;  city  certificates,  24;  certificates  from  other  states,  5;  no 
cretificates,  20. 

A  review  of  the  above  mentioned  facts  shows  that  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  entire  registration  were  teachers  in  cities,  while 
nearly  30  per  cent  were  from  New  York  city  alone.  It  further 
shows  that  nearly  one-half  held  cetificates  entitling  them  to 
teach  in  the  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York  without  further 
examination. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  wise  to  call 
the  attention  of  teachers  throughout  the  state  to  the  un- 
disputed fact  that  the  best  service  of  these  state  summer 
institutes  is  not  to  prepare  the  inefiicient,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  pass  a  certain  examination,  but  it  is  to  train  the  better  class 
of  teachers  to  a  higher  professional  spirit  and  to  imbue  them 
with  a  still  greater  inspiration  for,  and  a  deeper  love  of  their 
work. 

The  building  in  which  the  school  held  its  sessions  proved  quite 
adequate  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  desired.  The  board 
of  education  of  the  Oreenport  union  school  district  cooperated 
with  the  authorities  of  the  institute  fully,  and  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  render  all  needed  aid.  The  citizens  of  the  town 
gave  all  a  royal  welcome,  and,  from  first  to  last,  every  teacher  in 
attendance  was  made  to  feel  that  the  citizens  of  Oreenport  were 
not  so  anxious  for  the  monev  of  their  visitors  as  thev  were 
desirous  that  all  should  enjoy  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent. 
A  very  pleasant  reception  was  held  early  during  the  first  week 
and  on  the  last  Thursday  evening,  a  very  pleasant  concert  was 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors.  As  an  indication  of  the 
spirit  manifested  during  the  entire  session,  a  beaiutiful  American 
flag  was  presented  by  the  teachers  of  New  York  city  to  the  board 
of  education  of  the  Oreenport  school. 
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Dr  A..  C.  McLachlan,  principal  of  the  Jamaica  state  normal 
school,  delivered  his  lecture  upon  John  Brown,  to  the  great 
pleasure  and  profit  of  all  in  attendance.  The  Hon.  Chas.  E. 
Fitch,  of  Rochester,  was  also  present  during  one  week  and 
gave  new  inspiration  and  zest  by  his  lectures  upon  American 
history.  Supervisor  Stout's  illustrated  lecture  upon  Egypt  drew 
a  crowded  house,  no  one  of  whom  was  in  the  least  disappointed. 
The  conductor  in  charge  also  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  upon 
the  state  of  New  York. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  program,  the  mornings  were  devoted 
to  earnest  and  thorough  work,  while  the  afternoons  were  left 
"entirely  free.  Excursions  were  planned  and  carried  out  to  New 
London  and  various  other  places.  As  the  days  passed  by  all 
learned  how  easy  it  was  to  arrange  a  pleasant  excursion  for  a 
large  or  small  number,  even  upon  very  short  notice.  It  appears 
to  the  conductor  of  the  institute  that  Greenport  offers  unusual 
advantages  for  a  summer  school  of  this  kind.  The  policy  of  the 
last  session  was  strict  attention  to  work  during  the  hours  of 
work,  and  a  thorough  relaxation  and  rest  during  the  hours  de- 
voted to  pleasure. 

The  spirit  of  earnest  work  and  cheerful  cooperation  was  ex- 
<»eedingly  pleasant  and  inspiring  from  first  to  last.  Although 
the  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  small,  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  results  were  good  and  that  the  effort  was  worthily 
bestowed. 


3    BEPOBTS  OF  IKTSTITTTTE  CONBUCTORS 

Report  of  Henry  R.  Sanford,  A.  M.  Ph.  D. 

By  regular  attendance,  deep  interest,  and  great  enthusiasm, 
the  teachers  have  during  the  past  year  again  proven  the  popu- 
larity of  teachers  institutes;  the  benefits  received  and  the  practi- 
cal improvements  in  school  work  resulting  from  attendance  at 
institutes  are  shown  by  numerous  statements  made  and  letters 
received.  Our  teachers  know  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
work  done  at  these  annual  gatherings. 

A  few  graded  institutes  were  tried  in  this  state  quite  a  number 
of  yours  ago,  but  at  the  time  teachers  felt  so  strong  a  desire  to 
hear  all  of  the  discussions,  that  divided  institutes  were  not  con- 
tinued; graded  institutes,  how^ever,  as  now  organized  are  very 
popular  and  are  producing  the  best  results.  Experience  seems 
to  show  conclusively  that  the  forenoons  should  be  devoted  to 
technical  school  work,  the  afternoons,  to  exercises  of  a  more 
general  character,  adapted  to  both  teachers  and  the  general 
public,  while  the  evening  lectures  should  be  of  a  popular  char- 
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acter,  and  not  pertain  to  school  work.  Efforts  to  induce  the 
people  to  attend  the  afternoon  sessions  have  been  fairly  success- 
ful. 

Monday  evening  is  frequently  devoted  to  a  reception  given  the- 
visiting  teachers  by  the  resident  teachers  and  citizens.  This- 
very  proper  recognition  of  the  profession  is  deserving  of  com- 
mendation. 

One  illustrated  lecture  is  quite  desirable,  and  the  people  usu- 
ally show  their  appreciation  by  crowding  the  largest  halls  on 
such  occasions.  Two  popular,  literary  lectures  occupy  the  re- 
maining evenings.  Dr  Charles  E.  Fitch,  normal  principals,  the 
supervisor  of  institutes,  and  the  conductor  have  generally  given 
the  evening  lectures.  A  lecture  has  been  given  occasionally  by 
the  State  Superintendent  or  the  deputy  superintendent,  and  these- 
lectures  have  always  been  highly  appreciated.  Very  rarely  will 
the  people  in  any  considerable  numbers  go  to  a  school  hall, 
especially  in  an  upper  story,  to  attend  an  institute  lecture.  I 
am  very  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  wise  to  foster  the  evening 
lectures,  to  maintain  them  at  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  to- 
provide  for  them  a  good,  comfortable,  and  accessible  hall  or 
church,  even  at  some  additional  expense;  they  may  be  made  an 
important  factor  in  reaching  the  people  and  securing  their  neces- 
sary cooperation  in  developing  the  public  schools  to  their  high- 
est state  of  excellence. 

The  raising  of  the  minimum  age  of  teachers  to  18,  and  the 
uniform  examinations  have  made  a  very  preceptible  improvement 
in  the  institutes,  in  giving  us  a  more  mature  and  better  qualified 
bodv  of  teachers. 

The  increased  interest  in  the  teachers  library,  manifested  by 
the  teachers  is  a  very  hopeful  sign.  They  are  now  realizing  how 
great  a  boon  it  is  to  have  the  reading  of  almost  every  valuable 
book  writt(»n  to  aid  teachers,  with  no  exx)onse  excei)t  return 
postage. 

Tlirongli  the  influence  of  the  institutes,  many  teachers  wha 
feel  that  it  is  too  late  in  life  for  them  to  enter  a  college  or  a 
normal  school  as  students,  commence  a  course  of  thorough  study 
preparatory  to  taking  the  state  examination  and  thus  securing 
an  honorable  life  certificate. 

We  now  \(}vy  g(*nerally  have  an  address  on  the  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  act,  by  one  of  the  very  efficient 
state  att(*iidanc(»  officers,  and  the  wholesome  advice  given  on 
such  occasions  is  having  a  good  elTect.  Through  the  teachers  the 
people  learn  that  state  officials  are  looking  after  the  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

Whenever  practicable  we  secure  very  complete  exhibits  of 
school  work,  contributed  by  the  various  schools  of  the  commis- 
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«ioner  district,  by  which  teachers  and  pupils  are  stimulated  to 
do  better  work.  To  secure  the  best  results,  however,  schools 
should  be  notified  six  months  before  the  institute  that  such  an 
exhibit  will  be  expected. 

At  the  Tioga  county  institute  last  spring,  through  the  superior 
management  of  commissioner  Granger,  and  the  principals — 
especially,  principal  Hull  of  Waverly  chairnjan  of  the  committee, 
we  had  a  great  oratorical  contest.  Preparatory  work  was  done 
in  the  various  schools  of  the  county,  and  preliminary  contests 
were  held  to  decide  who  should  represent  the  school  in  the  final 
contest  at  which  prizes  to  the  amount  of  f30  in  gold  were 
awarded.  •  People  came  from  places  many  miles  distant,  densely 
packing  the  opera  house.  It  was  said  that  1,200  people  were 
present.  A  wholesome  impulse  was  given  to  the  work  of  pre- 
paring pupils  for  public  speaking,  the  effects  of  which  will  be 
felt  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

By  your  direction  I  again  traveled  over  Hamilton  county  in 
the  month  of  June  visiting  the  schools  with  the  school  commis- 
sioner, teaching  a  class  occasionally,  giving  special  advice  to  the 
teachers,  and  delivering  illustrated  lectures  to  the  people,  often 
in  the  open  air.  I  held  two  local  institutes,  one  at  Wells  for 
the  teachers  of  the  south  part  of  the  county,  and  one  at  Indian 
Lake  for  those  of  the  north  part.  The  people  attended  the  even- 
ing lectures  in  very  large  numbers,  brought  together,  perhaps, 
by  the  stereopticon  views,  but  educational  questions  were  also 
discussed.  Commissioner  George  A.  McCoy  has  really  wrought 
ti  revolution  in  the  schools  of  that  county.  Eight  years  ago  all 
the  schoolhouses  were  old  and  dilapidated,  and  only  the  most 
•elementary  branches  were  taught — poorly  taught.  Very  few 
ever  studied  grammar  or  arithmetic  beyond  the  rudiments;  now 
nearly  every  schoolhouse  is  absolutely  new  or  thoroughly  re- 
modeled; they  are  supplied  with  modern  furniture,  and  there 
are  200  studying  grammar,  advanced  arithmetic,  and  other  sub- 
jects of  similar  grade.     Algebra  and  geometry  are  also  taught. 

The  plan  adopted  by  supervisor  Stout  whereby  all  instructors 
for  each  institute  are  assigned  by  the  Department,  is  removing 
friction  and  preventing  the  overcrowding  of  institute  programs 
with  more  instructors  than  can  be  profitably  employed. 

The  v>'ork  of  the  institutes  though  exacting  in  its  character  has 
been  exceedingly  pleasant  from  the  fact  that  the  teachers  have 
been  cheerful  and  appreciative;  the  commissioners  have  been 
competent  and  ready  to  aid  in  every  possible  way;  the  normal 
principals  and  instructors  have  willingly  rendered  valuable  as- 
sistance; and  the  State  Superintendent,  the  deputy  superintend- 
<?nt,  and  the  supervisor  of  institutes  have  with  uniform  ability 
iind  courtesy  managed  all  the  many  details  of  the  work. 


75*  Dzf'AzrMEyj  or  Ptbuc  I^irmr-moy 

UVA'^pKI  of  WELL.\yD  HEXDBICK 

f  iuir<;  Jia4  'rbar^^  duriitf^  xhe  pstsi  «<rhool  jear  of  21  insrinites 
IUE»4  fa;air^  Skm^htuA  at  tkree  <HiierK.  Of  these,  special  r^fpons  hare 
bei»i  ii^fOt  ^'Hi  frv/ta  tJiue  t/>  time.  If  v  work  ha£  been  assisted  bj 
tl^  f'jfMhil  and  JoyaJ  rapport  of  yourfcelf.  the  other  offictrs  of 
tlMf  I/epartment  of  Poblic  Iiu^tnictioD,  the  school  commission -rs 
aAd  Uisu:tuff%  in  attendance. 

I  have  l^'jen  impr^^Ked  during  the  past  vear  with  the  ne-ces^itr 
of  adding  to  ti«e  merit  of  thiff  branch  of  the  edacational  work. 
Tbis  t'jmt  ^/f  e^iuipping  thefte  hundred  and  more  institutes,  the 
pay  of  the  thouKan#J»  of  tfia/.-hers  attending,  the  loss  M  a  week's 
achool  t/#  almoift  half  a  million  pupils  demand  an  ade<:iuate  re- 
tarn.  If  we  #;/mtinue  to  make  these  gatherings  worthy  their 
e^/iit  and  nuited  to  the  ability  of  the  teachers  composing  them^ 
we  mu«t  trtuih  year  Htr^fngthen  and  enlarge  our  work. 

It  ia  flmt  of  all  r^sential  that  there  be  no  waste  of  time.  Dur- 
ing tiji$  fmat  y«;ar  I  have  made  a  study  of  this  point.  From  my 
obiM^rvatiouH  I  suggest  that  in  the  near  future  the  institute  ses- 
sion nhould  \Ht  Hhortened  to  two  or  three  days.  Possibly  the  time 
in  r\\Ht  now  for  the  change. 

It  in  to  be  remembered  that  the  institute  is  no  longer  a  school 
of  nn\}\iti*\.  matter,  that  we  discuss  rather  than  teach  method  of 
Innlruction;  in  line,  that  the  object  of  our  present  institute  is 

1  furthering  the  mutual  a<:quaintance  of  teachers  and  for 
iMfcuring  a  spirit  of  profcMSsional  unity; 

2  itiMtruction  in  the  policy  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
InMtrurtiiin  hihI  that  of  the  school  commissioner; 

i'{  the  (liHcuHHion  of  current  pcnlagogical  topics,  including 
th(*  cliaiigiiig  legal  Htatus  of  the  teacher; 

4  awakening  entliuHiasin. 

The  (lueHtioii  is,  ran  this  work  be  suiYiciently  well  done  in  two 
or  lhn*e  da.VH?     1  am  coming  to  think  that  it  can,  because 

1  iiiHlifnfcH  in  uWm'V  Htales  of  similar  length,  and  our  own  suc- 
reHMful  ri(y  inHlihiles  of  the  past  year,  tend  toward  this  conclu- 
NJon; 

1!  11h»  pn»si»nl  fh'(»-day  iuHlitntes  are  with  di(!1culty  held  to 
good  work  on  (he  last  days  of  (he  scission; 

\\  llh'  hrejik  of  school  work  for  an  entire  week  is  much  more 
HeriouH  (han  the  loss  of  but  part  of  tlie  week. 

Wliih*  (hern*  points  hainlly  warrant  such  a  marked  change  in 
the  polif'v  of  the  Ih^partment  as  suggested,  there  is  enough 
wi^ijrht  to  the  snggestion,  perhaps,  to  justify  a  trial  of  the  plan 
in  hiu'Ii  district »  as  might  d<Vire  the  shortened  session. 

In  this  connection  let  nie  say  that  in  an  institute  of  such  length 
inNtrnction  in  subject  matter  would  have  little  place.    The  only 
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definite  attempt  now  to  introduce  such  instruction  is  in  drawing* 
My  judgment,  after  five  years'  inspection  of  this  special  work, 
well  done,  as  it  has  been,  is  that  the  most  of  it  is  lo«t.  The 
marked  ability  of  the  assistants  who  have  presented  the  subject 
goes  to  show  that  the  failure  to  secure  satisfactory  results  lies 
either  in  the  subject  or  in  the  conditions  of  its  presentation. 
Much  of  the  work  of  the  special  instructors  in  drawing  can  with 
better  results  be  done  in  the  summer  schools  and  in  the  training 
classes. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  already  work  which  heretofore  has 
been  done  in  institutes  only  is  now  accomplished  in  the  training 
classes.  The  members  of  these  classes  have  been  a  notable 
feature  in  the  institutes  of  the  past  year.  They  are  a  keen,  able, 
professionally  spirited  class  of  young  people  who  have  leavened 
the  entire  institute  body.  These  classes  as  now  constituted  are 
evidently  an  important  factor  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
state. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  good  work  accomplished  by  Miss 
Rogers,  Mrs  Comstock  and  others  of  Cornell  university,  who 
have  given  instruction  in  nature  study  in  my  institutes.  With- 
out unduly  magnifying  the  importance  of  that  branch  of  work 
they  have  made  it  a  subject  of  profit  and  interest  to  the  teachers. 


REPORT  OF  PERCY  I.  BUGBEE,  D.  Sc. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  conducted  24  institutes,  3  of 
which  were  city  institutes,  and  have  assisted  at  1  other. 
Twenty  of  these  institutes  were  graded,  and  the  averaire  attend- 
ance of  the  21,  exclusive  of  the  city  institutes  was  160.  At  all 
of  these  institutes  but  one  assistance  was  furnished  by  the 
faculties  of  the  state  normal  schools,  all  but  six  were  visited 
by  representatives  of  the  State  Department,  and  21  visits  in  all 
were  made  by  such  reprc^sentatives. 

The  attendances  of  teachers  throughout  the  year  was  regular, 
not  a  single  cases  of  absence  without  due  excuse  having  been 
brought  to  my  notice,  and  the  apparent  attention  and  interest 
were  most  satisfactorv. 

At  some  of  th(^  graded  institutes  I  had  difficulty  in  procuring 
assistants  for  the  40  jx^iods  of  work  required.  The  work  "in 
the  ditTerent  sections  of  these  institutes,  to  be  acceptable  and 
profitable,  must  be  adapted  to  definite  needs  of  the  schools,  and 
must  be  given  by  exj)erts.  The  normal  schools,  to  which  we 
look  for  much  of  such  help,  though  they  gladly  serve  the  in- 
stitutes, and  rarely  refuse  aid,  still  at  times  feel  heavily  the  draft 
on  their  teaching  force.     If  more  special  assistants  could  be 
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employed  by  the  state,  the  burden  on  the  normal  schools  would 
be  lighter  and  the  problem  of  the  institute  program  would  be 
easier.  The  value  of  special  assistants  is  manifested  by  the 
popularity  of  the  work  of  the  state  instructors  in  drawing,  pri- 
mary methods  and  nature  study. 

The  esprit  de  corps  of  the  teachers  of  an  institute  depends 
largely  on  the  commissioner,  and  the  strength  of  his  leadership 
is  nowhere  more  manifest  than  at  this  yearly  gathering.  At 
those  institutes  where  the  commissioner,  by  constant  attendance 
at  and  active  participation  in  the  exercises,  shows  his  confidence 
in  the  value  of  the  work,  the  teaching  force  is  never  lacking  in 
zeal.  So  much  depends  on  the  preparation  and  the  ability  of 
this  officer  that  I  believe  the  state  should  demand  a  high  stand- 
ard of  qualification  of  the  commisioner,  and  should  remunerate 
him  much  more  generously  than  at  present. 


REPORT  OF  CHARLES  A.  SHAVER 

I  have  during  the  year  conducted  18  regular  institutes,  1  city 
institute  and  have  acted  as  assistant  conductor  in  5  others. 

As  this  has  been  my  first  year  in  the  service,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  make  any  comparisons  with  the  work  of  previous 
years.  I  must,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  present  status 
of  the  work,  as  I  understand  it,  and  the  making  of  such  sugges- 
tions as  my  limited  experience  dictates. 

Eight  of  the  18  institutes  that  I  conducted  were  graded. 
The  graded  institute  is  growing  in  favor  among  the  teachers 
of  the  state.  Under  the  able  executive  control  and  directive 
influence  of  the  Department  the  work  of  these  institutes  has 
been  so  systematized  and  conducted  as  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  teachers  in  different  grades  of  work.  The  graded  institute, 
as  now  conducted,  solves  the  problem  of  adapting  institute 
w^ork  to  the  requirements  of  the  great  and  constantly  increasing 
number  of  graded  schools.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
graded  institutes  are  sometimes  held  in  districts  where  there 
are  very  few  graded  schools  and  where  the  ungraded  institute, 
at  far  less  cost,  would  as  fully  and  adequately  meet  all  require- 
ments. 

The  work  of  securing  assistance  for  the  graded  institutes  has, 
in  some  cases,  been  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  This  diffi- 
culty, it  seems  to  me,  is  due,  not  so  much  to  lack  of  sufficient 
help,  as  to  lack  of  system  in  securing  and  properly  distributing 
it.  In  case  there  are  several  graded  institutes  the  same  week, 
one  of  them  more  fortunately  located  than  the  others  with  re- 
gard to  capable  workers,  aided  by  energetic  work  on  the  part 
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of  the  conductor  and  school  commissioner,  may  secure  more  help 
than  is  necessary,  while  one  or  more  of  the  others  may  be  re- 
quired  to  work  with  less  help  than  is  needed.  In  my  opinion, 
this  condition  can  be  obviated  by  having  the  assistance  for  each 
week  somewhat  definitely  outlined  by  some  one  having  author- 
ity in  the  matter.  A  system  of  this  kind,  besides  securing  a 
better  adjustment  of  the  working  forces,  will  do  away  with 
a  large  amount  of  the  correspondence  now  necessary  by  con- 
ductors, school  commissioners  and  normal  school  principals  in 
the  arrangement  of  programs. 

The  value  of  the  teachers  institutes  as  a  factor  in  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  state  was  never  so  clearly  seen  and  gen- 
erally admitted  as  at  the  present  time.  It  is  in  the  institute 
that  inexperienced  and  untrained  teachers  first  and  most  clearly 
see  the  need  of  professional  training  and  receive  the  inspiration 
and  encouragement  to  get  it.  The  institute  thus  becomes  an 
important  agency  in  recruiting  the  ranks  of  training  classes  and 
normal  schools.  The  institute  also  provides  the  medium  through 
which  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  most  effectually 
reaches  the  educational  forces  of  the  state,  acquainting  teachers 
and  school  officers  with  its  policy  and  its  purposes  and  inspiring 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  their  execution. 

The  teachers  have  shown  a  professional  spirit  and  manifested 
an  interest  in  the  work  that  are  worthy  of  special  mentioh.  The 
attendance  has  been  almost  perfect,  and  in  quite  a  few  instances 
schools  exempt  from  institute  work  have  been  closed  and  the 
teachers  in  attendance  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

The  work  of  Miss  Eggleston,  Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Himes  in 
th€fir  respective  lines  has  received  the  unqualified  indorsement 
of  the  teachers.  In  my  opinion  nothing  could  be  done  that 
would  more  materially  strengthen  the  work  than  the  addition 
to  the  institute  force  of  another  specialist  in  primary  work. 

The  uniform  courtesy  of  teachers  and  school  officers  and  the 
evident  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  institutes  has  made  the 
work  of  the  year  excedingly  pleasant. 


REPORT  OF  DARWIN  L.  BARD  WELL,  A.  M. 

Since  my  appointment  as  institute  conductor,  April  1,  1898, 
five  institutes  have  been  assigned  to  my  charge,  besides  the 
summer  institute  at  Greeni)ort,  of  which  a  detailed  report  has 
already  been  prepared. 

Of  these  five,  three  were  graded  into  primary,  intermediate 
and  advanced  sections,  giving  a  total  of  46  exercises;  one  was 
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graded  into  elementary  and  advanced,  with  a  total  of  34  ex- 
ercises, and  the  remaining  one  had  a  section  for  advanced  teach- 
ers on  two  mornings. 

It  seems  to  me  wisest  to  grade  fully  those  institutes  contain- 
ing a  number  of  union  schools,  but  unless  the  teachers  have 
quite  a  diversity  of  work  and  needs,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
two  grades  are  better  than  three. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  I  have  met  with  is  the  securing  of 
a  building  at  all  adequate  for  the  needs  of  a  large,  graded  in- 
stitute. I  very  decidedly  doubt  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  grade 
an  institute  very  much  when  such  a  procedure  divides  the  teach- 
ers between  two  or  three  buildings.  And  yet  one  of  my  insti- 
tutes this  spring  was  compelled  to  use  rooms  in  three  buildings. 
That  this  cannot  be  at  all  satisfactory  to  any  one  is  quite  evi- 
dent. 

A  very  pleasant  and  profitable  feature  has  been  the  attendance 
of  a  representative  from  the  Department. 


4    BEPOBTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  FBIIEABY  WOBK 

REPORT  OF  GRATIA  L.  RICE 

By  a  comparison  of  the  papers  received  during  1897  with 
those  received  during  the  past  year,  and  a  further  comparison 
of  those  of  1896  with  those  of  1898  there  is  shown  a  knowledge 
of  the  work  which  is  truly  gratifying.  This  knowledge  was  not 
to  be  found  in  earlier  efforts.  Formerly,  the  work  received 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  rather  than  to  im- 
bibe the  strength  and  character  that  attends  a  complete  under- 
sanding  of  the  subject. 

The  execution  is  steadily  improving,  and  this  year  finds  the 
pictorial  work  the  best  ever  received.  If  the  coming  year  can 
bear  fruit  in  proportion  to  the  past,  those  interested  may  be 
justly  proud. 

In  primary  grades  a  strong  effort  has  been  made  to  place  the 
work  upon  such  a  footing  that  every  lesson  shall  have  some 
direct  bearing  on  future  lessons  and  at  the  same  time  to  main- 
tain a  line  of  work  which  shall  constantly  interest  the  little 
people.  The  brush  or  Japanese  pencil  used  during  the  year 
seems  to  be  the  correct  medium  to  inspire  and  at  the  same  time 
to  produce  practical  and  (mcouraging  results.  Through  the  use 
of  the  brush  young  pupils  gain  a  certain  courage  to  dare  to  try 
to  do  any  work  suggested  or  required.  This  courage  results  in 
a  satisfactory  effort,  and  the  work  is  more  in  line  with  the  antici- 
pations of  the  pupils  as  well  as  the  teacher.     All  this  gives  both 
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strength  and  powt^r.  In  recommending  the  brush  work,  only 
one  color  is  approved,  and  that  a  warm  gray  or  a  warm  sepia^ 
that  a  full  appreciation  of  space  relations  and  tone  may  be 
gained.  Until  pupils  shall  gain  control  of  and  shall  acquire 
judgment  in  the  manipulation  of  values,  in  any  grade,  there  is 
little  use  in  introducing  a  number  of  pigmentary  colors. 

There  is  gained  through  the  use  of  the  colors  mentioned  a 
very  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  light  and  shade,  while  the  warm, 
soft,  general  effect  has  an  aesthetic  value  not  to  be  overlooked 
nor  approached  by  the  use  of  bright  colors.  This  brush  work 
begun  in  the  primary  grades  may  be  profitably  carried  on 
throughout  the  intermediate  and  advanced  grades. 

The  lavis  work  of  1897  is  progressing  surely,  and  as  its  value 
is  felt  in  connection  with  botanical  work,  we  shall  see  more  and 
more  of  it. 

The  study  of  good  pictures,  recommended  several  years  ago, 
has  become  a  part  of  almost  all  school  work,  but  a  word  of 
warning  may  be  pertinent. 

Any  picture  is  not  good  enough  for  the  schoolroom,  and  there- 
fore I  suggest  that  unusual  care  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  pictures  suitable  for  the  various  grades  and  communities. 

The  presence  of  pictures,  as  of  flowers,  in  the  schoolroom 
doubtless  gives  a  sweet,  refining  influence,  but  to  secure  this 
none  but  the  best  pictures  should  be  admitted. 

Children  who  in  their  homes  or  elsewhere  are  accustomed 
to  see  works  of  true  art  and  good  taste  turn  instinctively  from 
poor  prints  and  cheap  paintings  with  a  sort  of  aversion,  while 
children  less  fortunate,  who  see  only  "  crumbs  from  the  ricb 
man*s  table''  not  only  receive  no  benefit,  but  the  latent  genns 
which  culture  might  develop  are  dwarfed  or  lost.  I  might  in- 
stance many  faulty  pictures  which  I  have  observed  in  my  wan- 
derings but  will  note  only  the  many  poor  copies  of  the  Madonna. 
Whilp  I  am  fully  apj>roci(itivo  of  the  intent  and  hoped  for  re- 
sults in  placing  these  pictures  everywhere,  I  can  say  with  some 
degre  of  assurance  that  many  of  these  prints  in  black  and  white 
have  utterly  lost  the  sj)irit  of  the  picture  and  in  no  wny  con- 
vey to  tlie  Tiiinds  of  the  observer  the  thoughts  of  the  ai-tist  when 
he  executed  liis  idaiL  It  s<M?ma  to  me  that  according  to  the  uni- 
versal h(»lief  of  fliristendom  the  ideal  of  a  woman  chosen  for 
the  mission  which  was  entrusted  to  a  mortal  should  carry  the 
expn^ssion  of  symmetry,  beauty  and  purity  of  perfejct  woman- 
hood, and  not  the  expressionless,  ill -proportioned,  poorly  exe- 
cuted type  we  so  often  sec\  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pic- 
tures of  our  heroes  and  heroines.  I^t  good  pictures  abound  but 
banish  all  others. 
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Teachers  are  in  one  sense  critics,  and  as  they  come  to  realize 
the  position  which  they  occupy  in  relation  to  their  pupils  there 
is  a  growing  desire  to  know  more  of  the  subject  of  drawing. 
There  is  felt  also  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibilities  upon  the  part 
of  the  teacher  if  the  subject  is  not  thoroughly  understood.  All 
of  this  is  evidence  of  healthy  growth,  and  those  wlio  have  mas- 
tered the  subject  find  themselves  upon  a  firm  foundation  and 
always  ready  to  meet  any  question  or  problem  which  the  stu- 
dents demand  of  them. 

The  work  of  the  institutes  has  been  almost  wholly  in  line  of 
methods,  except  in  certain  districts  where  very  urgent  requests 
liave  come  for  work  in  subject  matter.  These  requests  have 
been  granted  and  direct  class  work  given.  It  has  seemed  neces- 
•sary  to  follow  this  plan,  as  many  of  the  teachers  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts have  no  other  opportunity  to  gain  instruction.  The  lively 
spirit  of  investigation  which  attends  these  classes  is  refreshing, 
and  I  hope  that  this  growth  may  continue  throughout  the  com- 
ing year. 

Drawing  goes  hand  in  hand  with  nature  study  and  is  the  one 
language  which  cannot  be  misunderstood  even  by  the  dullest 
pupil,  therefore  it  is  almost  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  treat- 
ment of  any  topic  under  this  division  of  school  work. 

An  abundance  of  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with 
the  teachers  in  vanous  cities  regarding  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  in  the  subject  of  drawing  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  that  these  cities  have  adopted  the  system  of  uniform  exami- 
nations. 

The  classes  in  the  summer  institute  were  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore, necessitating  a  curtailing  of  our  plans,  as  the  accommoda- 
tions were  not  in  proportion  to  the  great  numbers  attending  the 
<;la8ses. 

Notwithstanding  the  extremely  warm  weather,  every  student 
was  in  her  place  promptly  and  regularly,  and  deserves  com- 
mendation for  her  strength  of  purpose,  perseverance  and  the 
good  work  accomplished.  The  fact  that  many  were  present  who 
had  given  the  previous  summer  to  the  work  in  the* drill  and 
review  department;  had  secured  the  much-desired  certificate  and 
had  then  returned  for  further  enlightenment  in  the  subject,  and 
not  for  an  examination,  but  to  follow  up  the  interest  they  had 
gained  through  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject,  was  a 
gratifying  feature. 

Very  patient  and  efficient  help  was  given  by  Miss  Alice  A. 
Hoth,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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REPORT  OF  FLORENCE  BROWNING  HIMES 

The  work  in  drawing  has  been  carried  along  during  the  past 
year  on  lines  previously  defined,  and  a  marked  sign  of  advance- 
ment has  been  a  greater  demand  for  method  work  in  the  graded 
institutes.  The  many  young  teachers  constantly  entering  the 
teaching  force,  however,  need  and  demand  instruction  in  subject 
matter,  and  the  work  has  been  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  all, 
so  far  as  possible. 

Constant  application  is  being  made  for  the  manual  of  drawing 
published  in  1896  by  the  Department,  and  a  way  should  be  found 
to  supply  new  teachers  with  the  same.  Upon  inquiry  at  aln;LOSt 
every  institute  I  have  found  that  at  least  a  third  of  the  teachers 
are  without  the  manual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  copies  which 
were  placed  in  the  school  districts  two  and  three  years  ago  have 
been  taken  away  by  outgoing  teachers.  These  books  are  valu- 
able in  every  district,  not  alone  because  the  uniform  examina- 
tions in  drawing  are  based  upon  the  subject  matter  contained 
therein,  but  also  because  they  assist  the  teachers  materially  in 
the  work  in  drawing  «is  outlined  in  the  graded  course  of  study. 
If  a  second  edition  of  the  manual  of  drawing  cannot  be  published 
by  the  Department,  I  should  respectfully  suggest  that  an  edition 
be  issued  to  the  teachers  at  cost  price. 

The  teachers  outside  of  the  larger  cities  and  villages  are  in 
great  need  of  books  on  art  subje<;t8.  There  are  many  works  on 
the  history  of  art,  historic  ornament,  design,  etc.  which  the 
teachers  of  the  state  would  be  very  happy  to  see  added  to  the 
teachers  library,  that  they  might  be  available  in  the  preparation 
of  work  for  the  higher  graders. 

A  i)art  of  my  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  along  the 
line  of  suggestions  for  pirrtures  for  the  school  room,  both  for 
decoration  and  for  use  with  the  various  studies  of  the  course. 
There  is  a  marked  absence  of  anything  of  this  kind  in  the  rural 
schools,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  union  free  schools,  and  en- 
couragement or  help  from  the  state  in  this  direction,  should  it 
in  the  near  future  be  possible,  would  be  very  acceptable. 

Si)e(Mal  attention  lias  bei^n  given  to  methods  in  primary  draw- 
ing, for  I  l)eli(*v(^  the  subject  is  most  poorly  taught  in  these 
grades.  Sim]>le  and  inexpensive  mediums,  color  mediums  parti- 
cularly, have  been  suggest od  for  carrying  on  this  work,  and  an 
endeavor  has  boen  niad(»  to  j)lan  a  course  which  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  rhild,  laying  first  a  good  foundation  in  pictorial 
drawing,  drawing  with  nature  study,  etc.  and  abolishing  the 
tyj)e  solids  and  almost  all  geometric  work  in  these  grades. 

Anolln^r  ])oint  of  (Mn]>hasis  has  been  the  use  of  proper  tools  for 
mechanical  drawing  in  intermediate  and  advanced  grades;  also 
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perspective  and  light  and  shade  in  pictorial  drawing.  Some 
sessions  before  advanced  sections  have  been  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  historic  ornament. 

At  the  summer  school  held  at  Thousand  Island  Park  three 
classes  were  instructed  daily:  in  mechanical  drawing,  in  pictorial 
drawing  and  in  methods.  The  classes  were  larger  than  could 
well  be  accommodated  in  the  room  at  our  disposal,  and  earnest 
work  was  done  by  the  teachers  in  attendance. 

On  the  whole,  the  improvement  in  drawing  throughout  the 
state  is  decidedly  encouraging,  and  while  the  manual  already 
issued  has  not  been  thoroughly  mastered  in  every  case,  many 
are  requesting  something  in  addition  along  other  and  more  diffi- 
cult lines. 


REPORT  OF  ANNA  EGGLESTON  FRIEDMAN 

The  report  which  I  herewith  submit  to  you  covers  my  work 
during  the  year  in  49  institutes,  four  of  which  were  given  for 
teachers  of  city  schools. 

It  has  been  possible  in  some  of  these  institutes  to  carry  out 
my  plan  of  presenting  the  subject  of  language  lessons  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  discussions  of  geography,  number  and  reading  in  the 
three  preceding  years.  Unfortunately,  the  strong  emphasis 
which  has  been  placed  upon  the  correct  form  of  English  has  been 
a  means  of  creating  false  ideas  among  teachers  regarding  the 
relations  that  ought  to  exist  between  language  lessons  and  other 
common  school  subjects.  The  frequent  requests  which  teachers 
make  for  good  themes  for  language  lessons  show  that  there  is 
a  widespread  opinion  that  special  and  peculiar  thoughts  are 
necessary  in  forming  habits  of  correct  expression.  It  has  been 
my  aim  to  present  the  language  side  of  those  subjects  taught 
solely  for  their  content.  Nature  study  gained  its  foothold  in 
primary  schools  mainly  because  it  was  recommended  as  excellent 
in  furnishing  language  lessons.  Time  did  not  seem  to  be  wasted 
in  the  tolling  of  a  story,  if  it  served  the  purpose  of  giving  chil- 
dren something  about  which  they  could  talk  and  write.  Today 
nature  study  seeks  a  place  on  the  program  of  the  primary  school 
because  of  its  intrinsic  worth.  Stories  are  now  tested  for  their 
value  as  a  means  of  inner  culture  and  mental  growth  and  it  is 
believed  that  a  child's  deep  impressions,  which  are  his  own  ex- 
periences out  of  doors,  in  his  home  and  in  the  school  room,  will 
be  understood  to  be  a  natural  and  correct  means  in  teaching  him 
to  express  his  thoughts  in  good  form. 

Although  the  personnel  of  each  institute  changes  somewhat 
each  year,  there  has  still  been  a  sufficient  number  of  primary 
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teachers  who  have  followed  out  my  plan  for  the  four  years  to 
give  me  much  encouragement  in  the  belief  that  the  institute 
may  become  a  means  of  systematic  and  definitely-planned  in- 
struction covering  a  field  of  three  or  four  years  of  work. 

Child  study  has  been  presented  to  the  teachers  under  the  title 
of  "  applied  psychology  "  with  the  desire  to  make  it  plain  that 
the  subject  must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  those  laws  which 
are  known  to  govern  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  growth  of 
the  child  to  be  educated.  For  two  or  three  years  the  elTort  haa 
been  to  awaken  a  deeper  sympathy  and  a  keener  interest  in  all 
that  pertains  to  child  life  and  to  turn  those  minds  that  were 
intent  upon  teaching  grades  of  children  towards  the  individual, 
so  that  the  influences  which  are  fixing  his  character  with  their 
everlasting  marks  may  be  thoroughly  understood.  But  to  stop 
with  a  study  of  children's  hopes,  imagination,  fatigue,  etc.  after 
there  is  some  knowledge  as  to  what  they  are  and  how  they  come 
to  be,  is  simply  to  leave  the  teacher  as  helpless  as  we  found  her. 
She  is  sympathic,  interested,  and  desirous  of  doing  the  right 
thing  and  should  be  introduced  to  proper  lines  of  study. 

Of  the  great  mass  of  matter  pertaining  to  the  subject  of 
phychology,  there  is  a  comparatively  small  part  "  that  is  vitally 
and  constantly  related  to  every  process  of  instruction."  Teach- 
ers must  have  this  fundamental  knowledge,  if  the  study  of  chil- 
dren is  to  mean  anything  more  than  the  mere  collecting  of  data. 
Some  serious  blunders  have  resulted  from  an  enthusiastic  inter- 
est in  child  study  where  there  has  been  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  pedagogical  principles.  Earnest,  intelligent  teachers  recog- 
nize that  no  amount  of  surface  work  in  child  study  will  give  the 
power  to  train  the  intellect  and  guide  the  feelings  of  their 
pupils.  There  is  already  a  large  amount  of  available  literature 
upon  the  subject,  showing  various  lines  of  investigation,  while 
in  many  instances  investigators  have  indicated  very  plainly  the 
relation  of  their  discoveries  to  the  practical  work  of  teaching. 
It  has  seemed  wise  to  direct  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  material 
already  collected,  rather  than  to  urge  them  to  look  for  something 
new. 

There  are  some  i)hases  of  child  study  which  are  universally 
rogai(l(Hl  as  practical  and  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  in 
educating  children.  It  is  the  province  of  the  teachers  institute 
to  treat  of  those  phases,  rather  than  to  put  questions  and  condi- 
tions which  the  highest  authorities  are  still  debating.  Possibly 
there  is  nothing  which  indicates  the  strength  of  this  department 
of  education  more  clearly  Ihan  the  fact  that  nothing  which  is 
new  and  untried  is  permitted  to  interrupt  its  progress.  The 
promulgation  of  the  theories  and  practice  of  teaching  that  are 
fundamental  and  well  established  is  an  evident  aim  and  effort  of 
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the  institute.  There  are  other  educational  gatherings  where  new 
theories  may  be  discussed  to  better  advantage. 

Regarding  the  general  character  of  institutes,  I  have  little  to 
say  which  has  not  been  covered  in  former  reports.  That  the 
public  is  taking  an  interest  in  the  institute  is  a  hopeful  sign. 
Many  of  the  sessions  are  visited  by  people  of  the  towns  where 
institutes  are  held,  while  often  the  most  generous  hospitality 
is  manifested  by  members  of  school  boards  and  other  citizens  in 
the  form  of  receptions  and  various  entertainments  for  teachers. 
There  are  towns  where  a  good  deal  of  money  is  expended  in 
making  these  entertainments  a  means  of  social  culture.  Some 
charity  should  be  felt  for  those  teachers  who  meet  year  after 
year  in  a  town  which  does  nothing  for  them  if  they  sometimes 
plan  entertainments  that  are  unworthy  the  dignity  and  character 
of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  influence  of  the  institute  should  be  a  means  of  creating 
and  maintaining  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  regarding  school 
matters.  The  teaching  force  cannot  afford  to  be  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  better-equipped  schoolhouses  and  higher  salaries 
are  dependent  upon  that  sentiment. 


5  LAW  REGULATING  ATTENDANCE  AND  CLOSING  OF  SCHOOLS 

Title  X  of  consolidated  school  act 

Section  1  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  to  appoint  a  teachers'  institute  once  in  each  year  in 
each  school  commissioner  district  of  the  state,  for  the  benefit  and 
instruction  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  of  such  as 
intend  to  become  teachers,  with  special  reference  to  the  presen- 
tation of  subjects  relating  to  the  principles  of  education  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  study  pursued 
in  the  schools.  After  consultation  with  the  school  commissioners, 
the  said  superintendent  shall  have  i>ower  to  determine  the  dura- 
tion of  each  institute  and  to  designate  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  the  same,  lie  shall  also  have  power  to  emi)loy  suitable 
persons,  at  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  supervise  and  conduct 
the  institutes,  and,  in  his  discretion,  to  provide  for  such  addi- 
tional instruction  as  he  may  deem  advisable  and  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  schools.  He  may  also,  in  his  discretion,  appoint  an  in- 
stitute for  two  or  nioreeoinmissioner  districts.  lie  shall  establish 
such  regulations  for  the  government  of  institutes  as  he  may  deem 
best;  and  ho  may  establish  regulations  in  regard  to  certificates  of 
qualification  or  recommendation  which  muy  be  issued  by  school 
commissioners  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  furnish  incentives  and 
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encouragement  to  teachers  to  attend  the  institutes.  So  far  as 
consistent  with  other  duties  imposed  upon  him,  the  superintend- 
ent shall  visit  the  institutes,  or  cause  them  to  be  .visited  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  into  the  course  and  character  of  instruction 
given,  and  of  rendering  such  assistance  as  he  may  find  expedient. 

§  2  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  school  commissioner,  subject 
always  to  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  deemed  most 
effectual,  to  notify  all  teachers,  trustees,  boards  of  education  and 
others  known  to  him,  who  may  desire  to  become  teachers  under 
his  jurisdiction,  of  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  the  insti- 
tute will  be  held.  The  school  commissioner  shall  make  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  holding  the  institute  when  appointed;  see 
that  a  suitable  room  is  provided;  attend  to  all  necessary  details 
connected  therewith;  assist  the  conductor  in  organization;  keep 
a  record  of  all  teachers  in  attendance;  and  notify  the  trustees  of 
the  number  of  days  attended  by  the  teachers  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts, which  shall  be  the  basis  of  pay  to  such  teacher  for  attend- 
ance as  hereinafter  provided.  lie  shall  also  transmit  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  at  the  close  of  each  institute, 
in  such  form,  and  within  such  time  as  the  superintendent  shall 
prescribe,  a  full  report  of  the  institute,  including  a  list  of  all 
teachers  in  attendance,  the  number  of  days  attended  by  each 
teacher,  with  such  other  statistical  information  as  may  be  re- 
quired. He  shall  present  a  full  statement  of  all  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  in  carrying  on  the  institute,  with  vouchers  for  all 
expenditures  made,  accompanying  the  same  by  an  affidavit  of  the 
correctness  of  statements  made  and  of  accounts  presented. 

§  3  The  school  commissioner  shall  have  the  right  to  hold  an 
institute  when  aj)pointed  in  any  school  building  in  any  district 
under  such  commissioner's  jurisdiction  which  receives  public 
money  from  the  state,  witliout  exj)ense  therefor  to  the  state  be- 
yond a  reasonable  allowance  to  said  district  for  lighting,  heating 
and  janitor  service,  provided  always  that  due  and  proper  care 
shall  be  maintained,  and  the  schcK>I  building  left  in  the  like  con- 
dition as  found  as  regards  cleanliness  and  neatness. 

§  4  All  scliools  in  school  districts  and  parts  of  school  districts 
within  any  school  commissioner  district  wherein  an  institute  is 
held,  not  included  within  the  boundaries  of  an  incorporated  city, 
except  as  hc^rcMnaftcT  provided,  shall  be  closed  during  the  time 
such  institute  shall  be  in  session.  The  closing  of  a  school  within 
the  school  commissioner  district  wherein  an  institute  shall  be 
held,  at  which  a  teacher  has  attended,  shall  not  work  a  forfeit- 
ure of  the  contract  under  which  such  teacher  was  employed. 
In  all  districts  having  a  population  of  more  than  five  thousand, 
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and  employing  a  superintendent  whose  time  is  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  supervision  of  the  schools  therein,  the  schools  may 
be  closed  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  boards  of  education  in  such 
districts.  The  trustees  of  every  school  district  are  hereby 
directed  to  give  the  teacher  or  teachers  employed  by  them  the 
whole  of  the  time  spent  by  them  in  attending  at  an  institute 
or  institutes  held  as  hereinbefore  stated,  without  deducting  any- 
thing from  the  wages  of  such  teacher  or  teachers  for  the  time 
so  spent.  All  teachers  under  a  contract  to  teach  in  any  com- 
missioner district  shall  attend  such  institute  so  held  for  that  dis- 
trict, and  shall  receive  wages  for  such  attendance. 

§  5  In  the  apportionment  of  public  school  money,  the  schools 
thus  closing  in  any  school  term  shall  be  allowed  the  same  average 
pupil  attendance  during  such  time,  as  was  the  average  weekly 
aggregate  during  the  week  previous  to  such  institute,  and  any 
school  continuing  its  sessions,  in  violation  of  the  above  provision 
shall  not  be  allowed  any  public  money  based  upon  the  aggregate 
attendance  for  the  period  during  which  the  institute  was  held. 
Trustees  and  boards  of  education  in  such  school  districts  and 
parts  of  school  districts  shall  report,  in  their  annual  reports  to 
the  school  commissioners,  the  number  of  days  and  the  dates 
thereof  on  which  a  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  their  districts 
during  the  school  year,  and  whether  schools  under  their  charge 
were  or  were  not  closed  during  such  days;  and  whenever  the 
trustees'  report  shows  a  district  school  has  been  supported  for 
the  full  time  required  by  law,  including  the  time  spent  by  the 
teacher  or  teachers  in  their  employ  in  attendance  upon  such  in- 
stitute, and  that  the  trustees  have  given  the  teacher  or  teachers 
the  time  of  such  absence,  and  have  not  deducted  anything  from 
his  or  thedr  wages  on  account  thereof,  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  may  include  the  district  in  his  apportionment  of 
the  state  school  monej'S,  and  direct  that  it  be  included  by  the 
school  commissioner  or  commissioners  in  their  apportionment  of 
school  moneys;  provided,  always,  that  such  school  district  be  in 
all  other  respects  entitled  to  be  included  in  such  apportionment. 

§  6  Willful  failure  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  attend  a  teachers*^ 
institute  as  required,  shall  be  considered  suflScient  cause  for  the 
revocation  of  such  teacher's  license,  and  a  willful  failure  on  the 
part  of  trustees  to  close  their  schools  during  the  holding  of  an 
institute  as  required,  shall  bo  considered  sufficient  cause  for 
withholding  the  public  moneys  to  which  such  districts  would 
otherwise  be  entitled.  Any  person  under  contract  to  teach,  for 
the  term  in  which  an  institute  is  held,  in  a  school  in  any  commis- 
sioner district  is  required  to  attend  an  institute,  if  held  for  that 
district,  even  though  at  the  time  the  school  is  not  in  session,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  wages  for  such  attendance. 
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§  7  The  treasurer  shall  pay,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller, 
to  the  order  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  school  commissioners,  such 
sum  or  sums  of  money  as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion shall  certify  to  be  due  to  them  for  expenses  in  holding  a 
teachers*  institute;  and,  upon  the  like  warrant  and  certificate,  to 
pay  to  the  order  of  any  persons  employed  by  the  superintendent 
as  additional  instructors  to  conduct,  instruct,  teach  or  supervise 
any  such  teachers'  institute. 

§  8  There  shall  be  annually  appropriated  out  of  the  fi'ee  school 
fund  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  maintenance  of 
ttfiachers'  institutes. 
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EXHIBIT    16 


TEACHERS  TRAINING  CLASSES 


1    RePOBT   of   SUPEEVISOE  of   TBAINING  CLASSBS 
'2   RePOETS   of   IN8PEOTOE8 

3  Regulations  and  oodese  of  study  foe  the  teaining  olasbeb 

IN  the  academies  and  union  schools  of  the  state 

4  Regulations  foe  teaohebs  teaining  schools   and  classes  in 

CITIES 

-5  Statistical  tables 

a  List  of  institutions  which  oeganized    tbaohees   teaining 

CLASSES  FOE  FIE8T  AND  SECOND  TEBMS,  1897-98,  WITH  AMOUNT 
OF   MONEY   APPOETIONEl)   TO   EACH    INSTITUTION 

b  Statistics  showing  condition  of  tbachees  teaining  classes 

FOE   FIEST  TEEM   OF   SCHOOL   TEAE    1897-98 

c  Statistics  showing  condition  of  tkachbes  teaining  classes 

FOE  second  TEEM  OF  SCHOOL  YEAB  1897-98 

d  Statistics    showing   by   classes  the  maximum  numbee    of 

STUDENTS   BEPOETBD    EITHEE  TEEM,   THE    NUMBEE   OF   CANDI- 
DATES FOB   CEETIFICATES,   AND  THE   NUMBEE   OF   CEETIFI0ATB8 
GEANTED 
€    TeACHBES      teaining       classes  —  GENEEAL       SUMMAEY      FEOM 

1889-98 
f  Amount   appoetioned  to   each  city   maintaining   teaining 

SCHOOL 
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AUGUSTUS  S.  DOWNING,  A.  M.,  supervisor  of  training  classes 

Inspectors 

S.  Whitpord  Maxson Adams  Centre 

Frank  H.  Wood,  A.  M Chatham 

Wayland  E.  Stearns,  A.  M Rome 

Willis  D.  Graves Blnghamton 


1  BBFOBT  OF  SUFEBVISOB  OF  TEACHEBS    rBAINING  CLASSES 

The  year  ending  July  31,  1898,  has  been  one  of  progress.  At 
no  time  in  the  history  of  education  has  the  idea  of  the  need  of 
training  for  teachers  taken  such  deep  hold  of  the  people  as  at 
the  present.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to 
know  that  the  trtlining  schools  and  training  classes  placed  by 
law  under  your  direction  are  contributing  no  little  part  toward 
proving  that  the  people  are  right  in  their  ideas.  The  letters 
received  during  the  year  from  those  interested  in  this  work  bear 
witness  to  its  efficiency.  It  is  becoming  the  rule  in  many  dis- 
tricts to  give  preference  of  employment  to  those  who  have  re- 
ceived a  training  class  certificate,  and  superintendents  of  cities 
say  that  the  graduates  of  their  training  schools  make  the  best 
teachers  for  the  city  schools.  In  June  last  New  York  city  de- 
termined to  establish  a  training  school  for  the  boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  as  the  surest  way  in  which  to  meet  the 
great  demand  for  teachers  in  those  boroughs.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  of  New  York  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  experience  of  other  cities  has  demonstrated  that  the  city 
training  school  affords  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  provisions 
of  chapter  1031,  laws  of  1895. 

There  is  need  that  the  course  of  study  for  training  classes 
should  include  a  term^s  work  on  the  elementary  principles  of 
psychology,  but  I  am  loth  to  advise  this  extension  of  the  course 
until  the  minimum  sum  to  be  apportioned  any  school  maintain- 
ing a  class  of  not  less  than  10  members  shall  be  at  least  f500. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  course  for  city  training  schools 
should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  years,  and  that  two  years  is  none  too  long  a  time  in  which 
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to  ooTer  the  work  required,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  adequate 
time  for  ival  practice.  In  both  the  training  classes  and  training 
schools  the  subject  of  real  practice  in  teaching  needs  more  atten- 
tion. This  is  the  weak  point  in  the  training,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  at  the  end  of  ihe  next  year  I  may  be  able  to  report  increased 
efficiency  in  this  direction. 

The  work  of  inspection  has  been  more  jht rfectly  done  during 
the  yeiir  than  heretofore  because  of  the  increased  number  of  in- 
s^vv^iors^  It  is  my  belief  now  that  you  have  the  men  tc»  do  the 
work,  that  no  new  class  should  be  establisht-d  n«>r  should  the 
cinirse  of  study  of  any  school  be  approved  without  lirst  having 
the  judgment  of  one  of  the  ins^vetors  as  to  wheih'i^r  the  school 
is  able  to  maintain  a  training  class  or  whether  the  course  of 
study  is  in  actual  operation  and  not  on  ^vaj^r  on'.y. 

It  would  l^  well  to  have  a  card  for  admisc^ion  to  training 
ola^^s^'S  and  training  schools  that  each  candidair  might  dll  out, 
stating  the  exact  time  which  had  been  dvvi.:ed  :•:•  eaob  subject 
of  the  approve^!  course.  This  1  believe  x<*  t*r  no:  on'.y  exp^edi- 
en:.  but  actually  necesssiry  to  ensure  agains:  :he  admission  of 
pvx^rly  preparvxi  candidate's,  tor  many  s«h^>'".s  bavr,  in  addition 
to  at  appnned  i\"»urse.  sr*oh  io:irs^-s  as  :a  no  rvsi-r* :  meet  the 
n=s;":rvi::en:s  of  the  approvt-d  e»v.irs<^.  Pupils  ir^yzn  ries-^  schools 
n:av  N^  .^dniitied  to  Training  s«Lh«>>ls  r.'»n  the  sin:r«:e  sratement 

«  *  »  — . 

ThA:  :hvy  Are  grad::a:es  frv^ir:  s<':ne  s-  L.h.:  V.avini;  ;^:i  approved 
<'0::rs^\  ThvViih  :he  V''*y'i*s  i::ay  nor  havr  :;ikv:-.  sr.  h  -.v-tirs^. 

■  •:v. Ivor's.: n  :ie  firrendance 
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A  table  Bhowing  the  results  of  the  expenditure  will  be  found 
on  page  817. 

The  entrance  examination  for  admission  to  training  schools 
will,  in  a  measure,  act  as  a  safeguard  in  this  matter,  but  the 
-card  above  mentioned  should  also  be  required.  The  entrance 
•examination  will,  I  am  sure,  be  regarded,  after  trial,  as  a  wise 
regulation,  acting  as  it  will  to  keep  out  of  the  schools  those 
who  are  not  fully  prepared  in  subject  matter.  With  the  admis- 
sion closely  guarded  and  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers  to  do  the 
training,  the  city  may  safely  depend  upon  only  qualified  teachers 
"being  graduated. 

From  this  table  you  will  see  that  there  were  in  the  first  term 
100  classes  with  1,707  pupils,  and  in  the  second  term  98  classes 
with  1,652  pupils.  Of  this  number  1,457  were  eligible  to  become 
entitled  to  certificates  during  the  year;  1,087  actually  received 
certificates.  In  other  words,  74  per  cent  of  those  eligible  to 
receive  certificates  did  receive  them.  A  more  gratifying  ad- 
vance could  hardly  be  asked.  For  the  year  ending  July  31, 
181)5,  the  cost  of  each  certificate  granted  was  $181.76;  for  the 
year  just  closed  the  cost,  reckoned  on  the  same  basis,  was  f 55.11. 
In  that  year  348  professional  certificates  were  granted;  this 
year  more  than  three  times  as  many  at  less  than  one-third  the 
cost. 

It  is,  moreover,  gratifying  to  know  that  practically  all  of  those 
who  received  the  professional  certificates  this  year  are  teaching. 

Your  plan  for  recognizing  the  pedagogical  work  done  in  col- 
leges is  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  As  a  result  of  the  examinations 
this  year,  62  college  graduates  who  pursued  the  course  in  ped- 
agogy, in  addition  to  the  work  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  were 
granted  certificates  to  teach  for  three  years.  These  certificates 
were  distributed  as  follows:  The  college  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  55;  Hamilton  college,  2;  college  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  5. 
In  my  next  report  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  this  branch 
of  the  work  has  been  greatly  extended. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
uniform  courtesy  and  loyal  support  which  city  superintendents, 
school  commissioners  and  principals  have  shown  toward  this 
Department  in  matters  pertaining  to  this  bureau.  It  is  by  their 
-counsel  and  hearty  co-operation  that  the  work  has  come  to  its 
present  state  of  efficiency.  And  it  is  the  assurance  they  have 
^ven  you  of  a  continuance  of  this  co-operation  which  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  next  vear  will  mark  a  further  advance  in  this 
work.  As  it  is  now,  no  other  state  in  the  union  can  present  so 
perfect  a  system  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  as 
<;an  our  own  state. 
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8    UEFOBTS  OF  INSFECTOBS  OF  TEACHEBS   TBAINING  CLASSES 

REPORT  OF  FRANK  H.  WOOD,  A.  M. 

My  time  has  been  occupied  approximately  as  follows:  20  weeks 
in  the  inspection  of  schools  and  training  classes,  two  weeks  in 
institute  and  association  work,  two  weeks  in  educational  con- 
ventions, three  weeks  on  the  question  board,  12  weeks  in  mark- 
ing examination  papers,  and  nine  weeks  in  general  office  work. 

As  a  result  of  the  year's  inspections  I  am  pleased  to  report  a 
continued  improvement  in  the  number  of  classes,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  members,  the  regularity  of  attendance,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  observation  and  practice  work,  the  professional  work 
of  the  instructors  and  the  general  results  as  tested  by  the  ex- 
aminations. 

I  would  again  call  attention  to  a  recommendation  mentioned 
in  my  first  report,  viz,  the  importance  of  some  other  method  of 
compensating  the  schools  than  the  present  method  of  weekly 
allowance  based  on  membership  attendance.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  beneficial  results  to  be  expected  from  such  a  change: 

1  Better  prepared  members,  due  to  the  fact  that  students  will 
not  be  urged  to  join  the  classes  simply  to  increase  the  revenue  of 
the  schools. 

2  The  smaller  schools  can  receive  a  quota  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  secure  better  equipped  teachers. 

3  All  schools  can  be  required  to  devote  more  time  to  recita- 
tion work,  affording  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  psychol- 
ogy. 

4  Instructors  can  be  required  to  devote  more  time  to  the  prac- 
tice work  and  to  the  general  oversight  of  the  class. 

5  Better  equipment  of  library  and  apparatus  can  be  insisted 
on. 

6  A  higher  and  more  uniform  grade  of  work  throughout  the 
state. 

7  Justice  to  the  small  classes — no  injustice  to  the  larp;e  classes. 

I  find  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  training  class  grad- 
uates enter  at  once  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  They  secure 
positions  readily  and  at  fair  compensation.  It  is  a  common  re- 
port of  principals  and  commissioners  that  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  training  class  teachers  at  increased  wages.  I  find 
practically  no  holders  of  these  certificates  whose  reason  for  not 
teaching  at  once  is  inability  to  secure  a  position.  In  some  cases 
graduates  of  training  schools  are  unable  to  secure  postions  im- 
mediately in  their  respective  cities  and  there  is  quite  a  tendency 
to  wait  a  year  or  two  for  a  vacancy  in  preference  to  teaching  in 
a  district  school  in  the  interim.     I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a 
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mistake;  that  such  persons  should  be  ready  to  accept  positions  in 
the  district  schools  and  demonstrate  their  fitness  for  better  posi- 
tions. The  district  school  would  not  be  the  only  party  to  be 
benefited  by  such  action. 

In  inspecting  city  training  schools  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  precise  qualifications  of  members  from  the  credentials  that 
they  present.  It  is  not  only  essential  to  know  that  the  members 
are  graduates  of  schools  whose  courses  of  study  have  been  ap- 
proved by  you,  but  to  know  also  that  they  have  pursued  the 
approved  course  of  study,  that  they  have  taken  all  subjects  in 
the  course,  and  have  devoted  the  required  amount  of  time  to  each 
subject. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  I  would  recommend  that  a  form  of 
certificate  embodying  all  necessary  conditions  be  prepared  by 
you  and  copies  forwarded  to  approved  schools  for  issuance  to 
students  on  fulfilling  the  conditions  specified  therein.  On  en- 
trance to  a  training  school,  candidates  should  be  required  to 
present  these  certificates  to  be  retained  on  file  until  they  have 
been  examined  by  an  inspector. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  instructorSi 
principals,  superintendents,  and  school  boards  are  manifesting 
deep  interest  in  the  work,  and  receive  kindly  all  suggestions  and 
criticisms. 


REPORT  OF  S.  W.  MAXSON 

A  careful  review  of  the  results  accomplished  by  the  work  of 
the  training  classes  during  the  school  year  just  closed  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  anticipated  advance  all  along  the  line 
has  been  realized  and  that  gratifying  progress  has  been  made. 

A  greater  number  of  classes  has  been  organized  and  main* 
tained,  the  average  membership  has  been  materially  increased^^ 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  many  more  teachers  have  been 
graduated  this  j-ear  than  were  graduated  during  either  of  the 
two  preceding  years,  nevertheless  the  demand  for  graduates 
from  the  classes  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  has 
more  than  kept  pace  with  this  increased  attendance,  and  persons 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner  are  in 
demand  and  readily  obtain  suitable  positions  as  teachers  in  the 
country  schools  and  in  the  village  graded  schools. 

One  very  encouraging  feature  especially  noticeable  is  the  grow- 
ing tendency  on  the  part  of  principals  and  school  authorities  to 
discriminate  more  closely  in  the  matter  of  the  admission  of 
candidates  to  their  classes  and  to  advise  persons  not  abundantly 
prepared  to  continue  the   work  of  preparation  outside  the  class 
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until  they  can  enter  entirely  competent  to  do  full  credit  to  then*- 
selves  and  to  the  class. 

The  noticeably  weak  point  in  the  work  of  the  training  classes 
is  that  part  of  the  course  connected  with  observation  and  prac- 
tice. In  many  of  the  schools  this  branch  of  the  training  receives- 
fairly  satisfactory  attention,  while  in  others  very  little  or  no 
benefit  is  derived  from  it.  There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  this- 
partial  failure,  one  of  which  is  the  absence  of  competent  super- 
yision.  ^A  young  person  visiting  a  grade  at  work  is  likely  to  be 
so  general  in  his  criticism  that  he  will  get  very  little  benefit  from 
the  experience.  Observation  to  be  of  use  must  not  only  include- 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  conditions  of  the  school  but  the 
observer  must  have  the  ability  to  grasp  and  to  comprehend  the 
underlying  principles  and  causes  which  have  produced  those  con- 
ditions and  the  young  person  new  to  the  work  needs,  at  the 
time,  the  oversight  and  direction  of  a  competent  teacher  with 
wide  experience  in  school  management. 

The  second  cause  for  failure  along  this  line  of  work  is  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  boards  of  education  have  been  careless  or 
unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  the  teachers  for  the  grades,  and 
consequently  the  work  in  some  schools  is  of  such  a  character  that 
the  less  the  members  of  the  training  classes  see  of  it  the  better 
it  will  be  for  them.  The  Department  should  insist  on  the  em- 
ployment of  competent  grade  teachers  fully  in  sympathy  with 
the  work  of  the  training  class  as  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
a  school  having  connected  therewith  a  training  class. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bill  which  was  before  the  last  legisla- 
ture and  which  provided  that  every  training  class  should  receive 
at  least  f  500  for  the  year's  work  will  be  reintroduced  and  passed 
during  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature.  Should  this  bill 
become  a  law  the  Department  would  be  fully  justified  in  insisting 
on  needed  changes  along  the  lines  indicated. 


REPORT  OF  WILLIS  D.  GRAVES 

My  time  has  been  about  evenly  divided  between  the  training- 
classes  and  training  schools  of  the  state  and  the  schools  ap- 
proved under  the  provisions  of  chapter  1031,  laws  of  1895.  The 
territoi'y  covered  included  almost  the  entire  southern  part  of 
the  state  from  Erie  to  Suffolk  counties,  as  w(*ll  as  the  counties 
upon  both  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Nearly  eight  weeks  were  oc- 
cupied in  visiting  schools  and  training  classes  of  (Jreater  New 
York. 

The  character  of  the  work  of  tlie  training?  classes  and  training 
schools   of  the   state  as   seen   is,   as  a  whole,   worthy  of  high 
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commendation.  Earnest  effort  is  being  put  forth  in  nearly 
every  school  containing  a  training  class  to  make  the  work 
as  thorough  as  possible.  Probably  never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  schools  of  the  state  has  there  been  so  great  an  effort  made 
to  present  high  ideals  of  work  and  method  to  the  coming  gener- 
ation of  teachers  as  is  being  put  forth  at  the  present  time.  The 
spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  after  all  that  is  best  in  teaching  is  pro- 
nounced throughout  all  the  training  schools  and  classes. 

I  saw  very  little  presented  in  the  way  of  theory  and  method 
that  has  not  met  the  test  of  successful  experience,  and  is  within 
the  grasp  of  the  young  teacher.  The  eminently  practical  value 
of  the  work  being  done  can  but  impress  all  conversant  with  it. 

It  is  evident  that  these  gratifying  results  have  been  secured 
by  the  high  standard  set  for  the  admission  of  members  to  train- 
ing classes,  by  the  qualifications  required  in  the  teachers  of  such 
classes  and  by  the  thorough  supervision  of  the  work  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  examinations  submitted  to 
the  training  classes  during  the  past  year  have  demanded  high 
attainment  for  their  successful  completion;  still  the  large  per- 
centage of  successful  candidates  is  proof  of  the  thoroughness  of 
the  work  done. 

While  much  is  to  be  said  in  commendation  of  what  is  now  be- 
ing accomplished  by  the  training  schools  and  training  classes 
of  the  state,  still  the  inspection  of  this  work  cannot  fail  to  sug- 
gest lines  of  improvement,  among  which  may  be  noted:  better 
preparation  in  subject  matter  upon  the  part  of  members,  especi- 
ally in  English;  more  attention  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  education  in  the  presentation  of  method;  more  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  educational  value  of  the  different  subjects  con- 
sidered; clearer  ideals  of  what  is  to  be  expected  from  classes 
in  the  pursuit  of  certain  studies;  more  extensive  application  of 
the  methods  presented,  using  pupils  from  the  grades  for  model 
classes;  more  attention  to  systematic  observation  and  criticism 
of  class  work;  better  opportunities  for  actual  practice  in  teach- 
ing under  proper  supervision;  a  clearer  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  drawing;  more  and  better  instruction  in  history  of  edu- 
cation; training  course  extended  so  as  to  include  the  elements 
of  psychology  and  principles  of  education;  more  attention  to  the 
imparting  of  knowledge  so  as  to  develop  power  and  impart 
culture  rather  than  to  merely  store  the  mind  with  facts;  a  more 
systematic  use  of  supplementary  aids  in  teaching;  and  in  many 
classes  greater  attention  to  the  development  of  independence 
and  self-reliance  upon  the  part  of  members. 

Undoubtedly  present  defects  will  largely  disappear.  Perhaps 
the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  training  of  teachers  to-day 
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is  the  tendency  to  advance  along  well-established  lines,  rather 
than  to  accept  that  which  is  new  and  untried.  Very  little  in 
the  way  of  "  fads  "  was  seen  in  the  classes  visited. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  courses  of  study  of  112 
high  schools  had  been  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  1031.  During  the 
year  I  visited  over  one-half  of  these  schools,  including  both  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions.  With  few  exceptions  those  in 
charge  of  such  schools  appeared  anxious  to  fully  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  approved  course  of  study,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  recommend  the  rejection  of  very  few  school  courses. 
In  a  few  cases  parochial  schools  were  found  in  which  there  was 
a  disposition  to  crowd  the  work  of  senior  classes  in  order  to 
enable  graduates  of  the  present  year  to  include  among  their 
studies  certain  branches  of  the  approved  course  which  should 
have  been  previously  completed.  This  overcrowding  resulted 
in  superficial  work,  and  the  graduates  of  such  schools  for  the 
present  year  were  not  recommended  to  be  proper  candidates  for 
admission  to  training  schools.  In  a  few  schools  methods  of  in- 
struction were  obsolete,  text-books  were  far  behind  the  times, 
and  the  work,  especially  in  science  and  mathematics,  of  little 
disciplinary  or  practical  value.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that 
such  schools  promised  to  put  themselves  in  line  with  up-to-date 
educational  work  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  in  certain  in- 
stances faculties  have  already  been  reorganized,  courses  of  study 
changed,  better  equipment  secured,  and  a  new  departure  fully 
inaugurated. 

I  am  obliged  to  report  that  many  of  the  schools  visited  were 
not  obtaining  strong  independent  work  in  mathematics.  In 
many  cases  the  work  in  English  grammar  was  superficial  and 
to  a  great  extent  meaningless  to  the  students.  I  believe  that 
many  teachers  rely  entirely  too  much  upon  the  efficiency  of  dia- 
grams and  written  work  in  grammar  classes,  rather  than  upon 
clear,  ready  oral  expression.  As  a  rule  the  work  in  history  and 
literature  was  well  presented  and  in  certain  instances  deserving 
of  high  commendation. 

Considerable  diversity  in  the  methods  employed  characterizes 
the  work  of  the  high  schools,  while  the  scope  and  object  of  the 
work  given  varies  greatly.  This  fact  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  greatness  of  our  state  and  the  manifold  conditions  which 
it  presents. 

In  all  the  cities  visited  it  was  conceded  that  the  provisions 
of  chapter  10.31  were  eminently  calculated  to  raise  the  grade 
work  of  the  city  schools.  Every  facility  was  accorded  for  seeing 
the  work  of  the  schools  and  inspection  was  invited.  Library 
and  laboratory  facilities  w^re  generally  very  good  in  the  public 
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schools.  Certain  private  schools  need  to  make  extensive  addi- 
tions to  their  equipment.  It  is  to  be  stated  that  much  valuable 
apparatus  is  little  used,  owing  to  incompetent  teachers  of  sci- 
ence. Valuable  libraries  are  also  neglected  to  an  extent  which 
is  to  be  deplored. 

In  connection  with  the  inspection  of  city  training  schools  I 
visited  the  actual  work  of  the  grades.  A  number  of  days  was 
occupied  in  this  way  in  order  to  see  the  character  of  the  work 
examined  by  the  training  schools,  and  the  work  which  the  mem- 
bers of  these  schools  were  expected  to  either  avoid  or  imitate. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
grade  work  as  seen  in  different  cities  and  towns.  While  this 
work  was  in  the  main  superior,  still,  in  some  places,  well- 
equipped  schools  were  accomplishing  little  which  could  be  very 
highly  commended.  Undoubtedly  a  careful  examination  of  the 
grade  work  of  all  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  state  would 
disclose  striking  comparisons. 

The  diversity  of  my  work  for  the  year  has  given  me  a  general 
view  of  the  workings  of  the  secondary  and  primary  schools  of 
the  state,  with  a  somewhat  comprehensive  view  of  the  efforts 
being  put  forth  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  The  workings 
of  all  are  harmonious.  It  is  evident  that  progress  is  being  made 
all  along  the  line,  and  that  the  training  of  teachers  is  a  most 
important  factor  of  our  educational  system. 


REPORT  OF  WAYLAND  E.  STEARNS,  A.  M. 

During  the  year  I  have  visited  40  training  schools  and  classes. 
It  gratifies  me  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  most  cases  the  instruc- 
tion given  has  been  thorough  in  subject  matter  and  rational  in 
method.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  earnest  and  have 
honestly  endeavored  to  get  the  most  possible  from  the  year's 
work. 

The  members  of  the  classes  were  mature  enough  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  their  work  and  the  value  of  thorough  prepara- 
tion before  engaging  in  teaching.  Many  of  them  were  high 
school  graduates  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  as  members, 
teachers  of  experience. 

Asa  rule  the  classes  find  the  work  laid  down  in  the  course  of 
study  sufficient  to  demand  their  entire  attention  and  few  students 
pursue  studies  in  the  high  school  other  than  those  relating  to 
their  work. 

Observation  and  practice  is  not  as  regular  and  systematic  as 
it  should  be.  In  many  instances  the  training  class  instructor 
is  required  to  devote  to  high  school  classes  all  the  time  not 
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3  To  meet  the  progressive  demands  of  the  teaching  service, 
institutions  fulfilling  the  requirements  will  receive  an  appoint- 
ment to  instruct  a  class  for  the  school  year. 

4  The  funds  paid  by  the  state  for  this  instruction  go  into  the 
treasury  of  the  institution,  and  not  to  any  individual.  Trustees 
who  pay  a  fixed  salary  to  their  principal  cannot  allow  teachers 
to  share  in  these  funds  as  an  extra  compensation. 

5  A  blank  form  of  application  will  be  furnished  to  institutions 
requesting  the  same. 

II    Qualifications  for  admission 

1  Candidates  must  be  at  least  17  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
entrance. 

*2  They  must  subscribe,  in  good  faith,  to  the  following  declara- 
tion: "We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  declare  that  our  object  in 
asking  admission  to  the  training  class  is  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
teaching;  and  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York,  at  the  completion  of 
euch  preparation.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  remain  in  the  class 
during  the  year,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or  excused  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.'' 

The  principal  and  school  commissioner  must  be  satisfied  that 
the  candidates  have  the  moral  character,  talents  and  aptness 
necessary  to  success  in  teaching. 

3  Before  admission  they  must  hold  as  a  minimum  qualification 
either  a  second  grade  or  a  third  grade  teacher's  certificate,  in 
force  or  which  expired  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  school  year 
preceding.  Those  entering  upon  a  third  grade  certificate  must 
have  attained  a  standing  of  60  per  cent  in  civil  government, 
under  the  uniform  examinations.  Candidates  mav  enter  under 
the  regents  upon  a  preliminary  certificate  and  fourteen  academic 
counts,  four  of  which  shall  be  in  fEnglish,  two  in  American 
history,  two  in  civil  government,  two  in  pbysiology  and  the  other 
four  optional.  Interchange  of  uniform  examination  and  regents' 
credentials  is  not  allowed,  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
State  Superintendent. 

4  Candidates  entering  an  examination,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
entrance  to  any  training  class,  shall  present  to  the  examiner  a 
certificate  from  some  reputable  teacher,  that  in  such  teacher's 
judgment  the  candidate  is  capable  of  passing  the  examination 
and  worthy  to  enter  a  training  class.  Such  certificate  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  State  Superintendent's  office  with  the  answer 
papers  of  the  candidate. 

^.Candidates  f  hould  have  their  attention  Rpecially  called  to  thio  obligation. 

t  The  i^iibjects  accepted  under  English  are  as  follow :  advanced  English,  English  conapo- 
Bition,  rhetoric,  English  literature  and  American  literature.  P^ither  Ist  year,  2d  year,  or 
8d  jetLT  Englifsh  will  be  accepted  for  two  counts  in  English. 
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No  school  will  receive  an  appointment  unless  it  can  fnlflll  the 
[lowing  requirements,  viz: 

a  To  furnish  as  instructor  or  instructors  of  the  class 
for  not  less  (each  day)  than  three  recitation  houra 
of  forty-five  minutes  each,  a  duly  qualified  teacher 
who  is  either  1,  a  college  graduate  with  not  less  than 
three  years'  experience  since  graduation  in  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state;  2,  a  graduate  of  a 
normal  school  of  this  state  from  a  higher  course  than 
the  elementary  course,  so  called,  of  at  least  two  years' 
experience  since  graduation  in  teaching  in  the  publio 
schools  of  the  state;  or  3,  one  holding  a  state  certifi- 
cate granted  in  this  state  upon  examination  subse- 
quent to  1875.  Such  instructor  or  instructors  must 
be  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  same  as  teachers  employed  in  the 
several  normal  schools  of  the  state. 

b  To  furnish  a  suitable  room  or  apartment  separate 
from  all  other  departments  of  the  school  in  which 
the  training  class  members  shall  be  seated  and  no 
others,  unless  it  may  be  the  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  current  school  year. 

c  To  furnish  opportunity  for  the  class  or  some  mem- 
bers thereof  each  day  to  observe  methods  of  teach- 
ing in  the  several  grades  of  common  school  work, 
and,  when  practicable,  to  actually  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  in  such  grades  under  proper  criticism 
and  direction. 

d  To  conduct  the  recitations  in  the  several  subjects 
belonging  to  the  training  class  work  separately  and 
distinct  from  all  other  recitations  in  such  subjects. 

e  To  maintain  a  legal  class  for  at  least  thirty-six  weeks 
in  the  year. 

f  To  observe  implicity  the  conditions  of  admission  to 
membership  in  the  class. 

2  In  making  assignments  to  institutions  in  the  same  county, 
'erence  will  be  had  to  the  following  considerations: 

a  The  proper  distribution  of  the  classes  among  the 
school  commissioner  districts  of  the  state. 

6  The  location  of  the  class  to  accommodate  the  greatest 
number  of  suitable  candidatesr. 

c  Such  equipment  of  the  institution  as  will  give  as- 
surance of  doing  substantial  work,  both  in  the  theory, 
and  in  the  practice  of  teaching. 
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3  No  allowance  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  any  pupil  for  first 
term  for  less  than  16  or  more  than  20  consecutive  weeks. 

4  In  report  for  second  term,  all  pupils  who  were  members  of 
class  for  first  term  for  less  than  16  weeks,  and  who  remain  ii^ 
second  term  sufficient  time  to  make  18  or  more  weeks  consecu- 
tively, will  be  allowed  for  such  attendance,  provided  the  total 
does  not  exceed  36  weeks. 

5  In  case  pupils  who  attend  first  term  not  less  than  16,  and 
not  more  than  20  weeks,  and  who  continue  in  second  term  a 
less  period  than  18  weeks,  allowance  will  be  made  for  weeks- 
attended  in  second  term,  provided  the  weeks  of  attendance  in 
both  terms  have  been  consecutive. 

6  No  person  shall  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  class  after 
its  organization  except  by  permission  first  granted  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  no  such  permission  will  be  granted  to  enter 
the  class  later  than  the  second  Monday  following  the  date  of  its^ 
organization. 

T  Payment  for  instruction  will  be  refused  in  all  cases  where 
members  of  classes  fail  to  enter  the  examinations  provided,  un- 
less such  failures  are  satisfactorily  explained  in  the  principaPS" 
report. 

No  allowance  will  be  made  for  any  pupil  who  leaves  the  class 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  except  by  permission  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  and  no  such  permission  will  be  granted 
during  the  year,  simply  in  order  that  the  candidate  may  teach. 

8  When  the  class  is  organized,  the  qualification  for  admission 
of  each  candidate  shall  be  entered  in  the  place  designated  for 
such  entry  in  the  "  teachers'  training  class  daily  register,"  and 
the  credentials  thereof  filed  for  inspection. 

9  A  "  teachers'  training  class  daily  register  "  will  be  furnished* 
for  each  class,  and  the  daily  attendance  of  each  member  upon 
each  recitation  recorded  therein.    This  "  register  "  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Department  at  the  close  of  each  term  with  the 
report  for  that  term. 

10  The  first  term  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  begin  not  later 
than  Sep.  12,  and  the  second  term  not  later  than  Jan.  30,  1899. 

11  Training  class  certificates  are  granted  only  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  year's  work,  as  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study. 

12  No  person  holding  a  training  class  certificate,  or  entitled 
to  hold  such  certificate,  is  eligible  to  membership  in  a  training^ 
class. 

13  Those  failing  to  complete  the  work  in  two  years  cannot  be- 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  class. 
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V  Course  of  study 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  uni- 
form system  for  teachers'  certificates,  and  to  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of  admission  to  advanced  classes  in  the  normal  schools 
of  the  state. 

FIRST  TERM 

First  rscitation 
Arithmetio 
Subject-matter  and  methods. 

(One  recitation  daily  through  the  term) 

Review  of  the  following  topics  with  special  reference  to  teach- 
ing: 

1  Definition  of  terms. 

2  Notation  and  enumeration — arable  and  roman  notation. 

3  The  four  fundamental  processes. 

4  Properties  of  numbers — Classification;  divisibility  of  num- 
bers; factors;  divisors;  multiples. 

5  Fractions — common  and  decimal. 

6  Denominate  or  compound  numbers,  and  their  practical 
application  in  measurements. 

7  Percentage — Applications  in  which  time  is  not  an  element; 
interest,  simple,  compound  and  exact;  partial  payments  by  the 
United  States  rule;  discount,  true,  bank  and  commercial. 

8  Ratio  and  proportion. 

9  Involution  and  square  root — ^Their  simple  application  in 
mensuration. 

'  Note.  The  mechods  should  deal  thoroughly  with  primarj  number.  The  order  of  the  abora 
topics  is,  of  course,  discretionarj  with  the  instructor.  The  study  of  the  mere  art  of  compa- 
tatioo  is  not  sufflicient ;  the  science  of  arithmetic  must  be  considered,  both  the  facts  and  tha 
reason  for  those  facts,  how  processes  are  performed  and  why  they  are  so  performed,  are  to 
be  studied.  Orig:inal  problems  illustrating  the  various  topics  are  to  be  given  by  pupils.  In* 
structors  are  cautioned  against  taking  the  time  of  the  arithmetic  class  with  obsolete  and 
impracticable  processes.  The  spirit  of  the  above  suggestion  is  to  be  observed  in  the  other 
studies  of  this  course. 

Second  recitation 
Oeography 
Subject-matter  and  methods.. 

(One  recitation  dally  for  tweWa  weeks) 

Review  of  the  following  topics  with  special  reference  to  teach- 
ing: 
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1  Definition  of  terms. 

2  Mathematical — Form,  size  and  motions  of  the  earth;  day 
and  night;  the  seasons;  latitude  and  longitude;  local  and  stand- 
ard time. 

3  Physical — The  great  mountain  systems  of  the  earth;  the 
principal  rivers,  lakes  and  other  bodies  of  water;  climate;  soil; 
tides;  ocean  currents  and  trade  winds. 

4  Description — General  description  of  the  countries  of  the 
world. 

5  The  United  States — Boundaries  and  extent;  states  and  ter- 
ritories; mountain  and  river  systems;  agricultural  and  mineral 
productions;  industries  or  occupations;  important  cities;  popu- 
lation; commerce  and  transcontinental  lines  of  travel;  general 
plan  of  government. 

6  State  of  New  York — Boundaries  and  extent;  mountains, 
rivers  and  lakes;  counties;  cities  and  important  villages;  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  productions;  industries  or  occupations; 
commerce;  railroads  and  navigable  waters;  climate;  places  noted 
for  natural  scenery;  general  plan  of  government;  places  of  his- 
toric interest. 

7  The  principal  countries  of  the  world,  especially  those  of 
Europe. 

8  Races  of  men — Location;  characteristics;  occupations. 

Reading 

(One  recitation  dally  for  subject-matter  and  nietho<ls  not  less  than  four  weeks  of  the  term.) 

FIRST  TERM 

Third  recitation 
History  of  education 

(Three  recitation!  each  week   throughout  the   term.) 

D  thawing 

(Two  recitation!  each  week  throughout  the  term.) 

SECOND  TERM 

First  recitation 
Language  and  grammar 
Subject-matter  and  methods. 

(One  recitation  daily  throughout  the  term.) 

Review  of  the  following  topics  with  special  reference  to  teach- 
ing: 
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1  Definition  of  terms. 

2  Parts  of  speech — Classes;  modifications;  inflections. 

3  Syntax  and  analysis  of  sentences — Principal  clauses;  subor- 
dinate clauses;  classification;  sentences  and  clauses;  analysis 
of  clauses;  modifiers — words,  phrases,  clauses. 

4  Practical  exercises — Illustrations  of  the  foregoing. 

5  Composition — Plan;  subject,  heads,  thoughts.  Compositions 
about  familiar  subjects.  Letter  writing,  bills,  orders,  receipts, 
acknowledgments,  introductions. 

Second  recitation 
Physiology  and  hygiene 
Subject-matter  and  methods. 

(Six  weeks.) 

1  The  skeleton — The  bones;  their  structure,  composition,  nour- 
ishment, adaptation,  technical  names  of  principal  bones;  kinds 
of  joints,  cartilages,  ligaments. 

2  Muscles — Kinds;  structure,  use,  mode  of  action;  comparison 
of  muscle,  ligament  and  tendon. 

3  Skin — Structure;  functions;  glands;  hair  and  nails;  cleanli- 
ness; bathing;  clothing. 

4  Food  and  digestion — Necessary  element  of  foods;  cooking 
of  food;  drinks.  Organs  of  digestion;  fluids;  all  processes  in- 
volved in  the  conversion  of  food  into  tissue. 

5  Circulation — Object;  organs;  process;  blood,  amount,  com- 
position; rapidity  of  circulation. 

6  Respiration — Organs;  process  of  breathing;  muscles  in- 
volved; effects  on  the  blood;  impure  air;  ventilation. 

7  Excretory  organs — Skin,  kidneys,  lungs,  intestines. 

8  The  nervous  system — The  brain;  spinal  cord;  cranial  and 
spinal  nerves;  sympathetic  system;  effects  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics. 

9  The  organs  of  special  sense — The  eye;  ear;  nose;  tongue; 
skin. 

It  is  required  that  under  the  several  heads,  the  matter  of  hy- 
giene and  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  shall  be  thor- 
oughly taught,  and  that  some  of  the  lessons  given  during  the 
time  devoted  to  this  subject  shall  illustrate  the  method  of  teach- 
ing physiology  in  the  several  grades. 

School  management  and  school  law 

(Twelve  weeks.    See  syllabui  and  books  prescribed  by  the  Department  for  uniform 

examination.) 

50 
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Third  recitation 
Art  of  qy£8tioning 

(Three  weeks) 

The  remaining  weeks  to  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  work 
necessary  for  the  final  examinations  of  the  year. 

VI  Notes  under  course  of  study 

1  The  laws  of  mental  development  and  principles  of  teachings 
are  to  be  considered  especially  in  the  study  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing; but  as  these  laws  and  principles  are  fundamental  to  the 
professional  study  of  the  teacher,  they  can  be  illustrated  and 
developed  in  connection  with  any  of  the  above  subjects  of  study. 

2  When  the  principal  is  not  satisfied  with  the  proficiency  of 
any  member  in  American  history  and  civil  government  these 
subjects  are  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  regular  class 
work  of  the  school.  Under  no  consideration  are  these  subjects 
to  take  any  of  the  regular  time  given  to  the  training  class. 

3  Instructors  are  permitted  to  spend  more  time  in  the  study  of 
topics  of  a  purely  professional  character,  provided  the  class  is 
unusually  proficient  in  the  subject-matter  branches.  In  such 
cases  it  is  required  that  the  Department  be  notified  of  the  change 
in  the  course  of  study. 

4  The  subject  of  penmanship  and  spelling  should  receive  care- 
ful attention  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

5  Persons  holding  teachers  training  class  certificates  dated 
not  prior  to  Aug.  1, 1896,  will  receive  full  credit  on  the  first  year's 
work  in  state  normal  schools  for  all  subjects  in  the  training 
class  course,  except  methods,  history  of  education,  school  man- 
agement, drawing  and  music. 

vn  Observation  and  practice  work 

1  In  addition  to  receiving  methods  of  teaching  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  instructor,  it  is  very  important  that  the  members 
should  be  trained  to  critically  observe  and  intelligently  interpret 
the  principles  of  teaching  by  being  brought  in  contact  with  the 
pupils  in  the  actual  work  of  imparting  instruction.  To  afford 
this  training,  it  is  expected  that  the  critic  teacher,  at  least  twice 
a  week,  will  give  an  opportunity  to  witness  practical  work, 
either  by  taking  the  class  to  other  departments  of  the  school 
to  observe  the  work  of  experienced  teachers,  or  by  bringing  pu- 
pils from  other  departments  to  receive  a  model  lesson  from  the 
critic  teacher. 
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2  For  practice  work  it  is  recommended  that  each  member  be 
given  actual  work  in  teaching,  both  by  taking  charge  of  a  class 
in  other  departments  of  the  school,  or  of  the  training  class,  as 
often  as  is  consistent  with  the  work  of  the  school,  and  by  having 
pupils  brought  before  the  training  class  to  be  instructed  by  a 
member  designated  for  that  purpose.  At  a  subsequent  reci- 
tation, let  this  observation  and  practice  work  be  reviewed  by 
the  critic  teacher,  the  underlying  principles  clearly  brought  out 
and  the  proper  methods  forcibly  presented-  Observation  work 
shall  not  take  the  place  of  the  regular  daily  periods  of  class 
instruction. 

VIII  Examinations 

1  Special  examinations  in  all  subjects  required  for  second 
grade  certificates,  and  in  the  additional  professional  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  training  classes,  will  be  held  in  January  and  June  for 
members  of  training  classes,  and  those  members  who  attain 
a  standing  of  at  least  75  i)er  cent  in  these  subjects  shall  receive 
certificates  which  shall  be  known  as  "  professional  certificates,'^ 
which  shall  be  valid  for  three  years. 

At  the  end  of  three  years'  successful  teaching,  such  certificate 
shall  be  renewable,  the  same  as  are  first-grade  certificates. 

2  The  examination  of  the  training  classes  under  the  uniform 
system  shall  begin  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  January,  and  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  June,  and  shall  continue  three  days. 

3  It  is  required  that  the  name  of  every  member  shall  appear 
in  the  report  of  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The 
Departmeut  reserves  the  right  of  refusing  payment  for  the  in- 
struction of  members  not  entering  the  examination  or  not  reach- 
ing a  fair  standing  in  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  course  of 
study. 

4  Members  will  be  exempt  from  re-examination  in  those  sub- 
jects in  which  they  attain  a  standing  of  at  least  75  per  cent  at 
the  next  preceding  examination  held  for  teachers  training 
classes,  but  such  exemptions  shall  not  apply  to  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  that  part  of  the  year  not  yet  completed  at  the  time 
of  the  examination. 

5  Inasmuch  as  the  examination  at  the  close  of  each  term  has 
been  appointed  with  special  reference  to  the  convenience  of  these 
classes,  it  is  required  that  the  members  shall  enter  no  other  uni- 
form examination  during  the  terra  of  study. 

6  The  following  extracts  from  the  regulations  governing  uni- 
form examinations  state  the  requirements  for  training  class  cer- 
tificates and  for  certificates  of  the  second  and  third  grade: 
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Training  class  certificates 

Tenn.  These  certificates  will  be  issued  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

Renewals.  Upon  the  expiration  of  three  years'  successful 
teaching,  these  certificates  shall  be  renewable  under  the  same 
conditions  that  first-grade  certificates  are  renewable. 

Qualifications  of  candidates 

Experience.  Candidates  for  a  certificate  of  this  kind  must 
have  been  in  attendance  upon  a  training  class  for  at  least  two 
consecutive  terms,  as  provided  in  the  training  class  regulations. 

Educational  requirements.  Candidates  must  attain,  in  exam- 
inations held  for  training  classes,  at  lea«t  75  per  cent  in  each  of 
the  subjects  for  a  second  grade  certificate,  and  in  addition  there- 
to a  standing  of  75  per  cent  in  all  special  subjects  designated  in 
the  course  of  study  for  teachers  training  classes. 

Dates  of  examinations.  The  examination  of  training  classes 
shall  begin  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  January,  and  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  June  and  shall  continue  three  days. 

Note.  All  other  rules  of  the  uniform  system  of  examinations 
not  conflicting  with  the  rules  under  which  these  certificates  are 
issued  shall  apply  to  and  govern  the  issuing  of  these  certificates. 

Program — training  class  examination.  Wednesday,  a.  m.,  his- 
tory of  education,  school  management,  school  law;  p.  m.,  art  of 
questioning,  American  history,  civil  government.  Thursday, 
a.  m.,  orthography,  drawing;  p.  m.,  methods,  geography,  current 
topics.  Friday,  a.  m.,  arithmetic,  physiology;  p.  m.,  composition, 
grammar,  methods  (for  those  who  failed  in  next  precedirg  exam- 
ination). 

"  Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  third  grade  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pass  a  written  examination  in  reading,  arithmetic,  com- 
position, geography,  grammar,  othography,  penmanship,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  American  history  and  school  law." 

"  Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  second  grade  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pass  a  written  examination  in  the  following  subjects: 
American  history,  arithmetic,  civil  government,  school  law,  com- 
position, current  topics,  drawing,  geography,  grammar,  methods 
and  school  economy,  othography,  penmanship,  reading  and  physi- 
ology and  hygiene." 

7  The  regulations  governing  uniform  examinations  fix  the  time 
of  holding  such  examinations,  as  follows: 

Examinations  for  certificates  of  the  second  grade,  shall  begin 
on  the  second  Thursday  of  January,  April,  August,  and  Novem- 
ber respectively,  and  shall  continue  two  days. 

Examinations  for  first  grade  shall  begin  on  the  second  Thnra- 
day  of  January  and  the  second  Thursday  of  August,  and  shall 
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continue  two  days.  No  examination  shall  be  held  upon  any 
other  date  than  those  above  enumerated,  except  by  direction  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

8  A  blank  form  for  making  a  report  of  the  organization  and 
final  examination  of  the  class  will  be  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment. It  is  expected  that  this  report  will  be  forwarded  within 
two  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  final  examination,  as  the  appor- 
tionment of  public  money  for  the  instruction  will  be  assigned  to 
the  different  institutions  at  that  time. 

IX    School  comxnissioner 

1  The  duties  of  the  school  commissioner  to  the  training  class 
are  defined  by  title  XI,  chapter  556,  laws  of  1894. 

2  School  commissioners  are  instructed  to  accept  one  year's 
work  in  a  training  class  as  an  equivalent  for  the  ten  weeks  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching  required  in  the  regulations  gov- 
erning uniform  examinations.  Any  member  without  experience 
as  a  teacher,  fa:iling  to  secure  a  training-class  certificate  at  the 
final  training  class  examination,  can  become  a  candidate  for  a 
second-grade  certificate  at  any  subsequent  regular  uniform  ex- 
amination held  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  final  ex- 
amination. 

3  After  visiting  the  class  the  school  commissioner  is  directed 
to  immediately  forward  to  this  Department  a  report  concerning 
the  number  in  the  class  satisfying  the  conditions  of  admission, 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted  and  the 
improvement  of  the  opportunities  afforded  for  observation  and 
practice  work.  At  the  close  of  the  term  the  results  of  the  final 
examination  must  also  be  reported.  Blank  forms  will  be  pro- 
vided for  these  reports.  School  commissioners  will  be  expected 
to  inspect  every  class  under  their  jurisdiction  as  often  as  once 
in  each  month  during  the  term. 

4  It  is  required  that  the  members  of  the  training  class  shall 
attend  the  teachers'  institute  held  in  the  district  in  which  the 
class  is  organized.  Each  member  of  the  class  shall  keep  a  full 
record  of  the  subjects  discussed  and  methods  presented  by  the  in- 
structor, and  submit  the  same  to  the  principal. 

X    The  law  creating  and  governing  teachers    training  classes 

Chapter  556,  laws  of  1894,  title  xi 

teachers   training  classes 

Section  1  There  shall  be  annually  appropriated  out  of  the  in- 
come of  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  out  of  the  free 
school  fund  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  instruc- 
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tioD  of  competent  peraons  in  academies  and  union  schools,  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  common  school  teaching,  onder  a 
course  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

g  2  The  Buperintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  designate 
the  academies  and  union  schools  in  which  such  instruction  shall 
be  given,  distributing  them  among  the  school  commissioner  dis- 
tricts of  the  state,  as  nearly  as  may  well  be,  having  reference  to 
the  number  of  school  districts  in  each,  to  location  and  to  the 
character  of  the  institutions  selected. 

§  3  Every  academy  and  union  school  so  designated  shall  in- 
struct a  class  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five 
scholars,  and  every  scholar  admitted  to  such  class  shall  continue 
under  instruction  not  less  than  sixteen  weeks.  Whenever  it 
shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic instruction  that  any  pupil  attending  such  class  or  classes  has 
been  prevented  from  attending  the  same  for  the  full  term  of 
sixteen  weeks,  or  has  attended  the  first  full  term,  but  not  the  full 
time  in  the  second  term,  during  any  one  year;  or  that  for  any 
reason  satisfactory  to  such  Superintendent,  said  class  or  classes 
hnve  not  been  held  for  the  full  term  of  sixteen  weeks,  such 
Superintendent  may  excuse  such  default  and  allow  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  academy  or  union  free  school  in  which  said  class  or 
classes  shall  have  been  instructed,  pay  for  such  scholar  or 
scholars  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  attendance,  or  during 
which  said  class  or  classes  shall  have  been  under  instruction,  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  week's  instruction  as  provided  in 
section  five  of  this  title.  The  Superintendent  shall  prescribe  the 
conditions  of  admission  to  the  classes,  the  course  of  instruction 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  said  instruction  shall 
be  given,  and  shall,  in  his  discretion,  determine  the  number  of 
clasHes  which  may  be  formed  in  any  one  year,  in  an  academy  or 
union  Hchool,  and  the  length  of  time  exceeding  sixteen  weeks 
during  which  such  instruction  may  be  given. 

§  4  InHtruclion  shall  be  free  to  all  scholars  admitted  to  such 
<'lnHH(»H,  and  who  have  continued  in  them  the  length  of  time  re- 
ijuired  by  the?  third  section  of  this  title. 

i;  5  Th(»  trustees  of  all  academies  and  union  schools  in  which 
su<*li  instruction  shall  be  given  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tioiiH  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  title  at  the  rate  of  one 
ilollar  for  (»u<'h  w(»ek's  instruction  to  each  scholar  who  has  at- 
tended for  th(*  term  of  time  as  required  by  section  three  of  this 
title,  on  the  <'ertifieate  of  the  Superintendent,  to  be  furnished  to 
the  controller. 

55  0  The  a])pro])riation  provided  by  this  act,  for  the  instruction 
in  aeademi(\M  and  union  schools  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
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common  school  teaching,  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  and  shall 
include,  the  due  inspection  and  supervision  of  such  instruction 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  expenses 
of  such  inspection  and  supervision  shall  be  paid  out  of  said  ap- 
propriation on  vouchers  certified  by  the  Superintendent. 

§  7  Each  class  organized  in  any  academy  or  union  school  under 
appointment  by  the  Superintendent  for  instruction  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  common  school  teaching,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
visitation  of  the  school  commissioner  of  the  district  in  which 
such  academy  or  union  school  is  situated;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  commissioner  to  advise  and  assist  the  principals  of  said 
academies  or  union  schools  in  the  organization  and  management 
of  said  classes,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  of  instruction  of  said 
classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  to  examine  the 
students  in  such  classes,  and  to  issue  teachers  certificates  to 
such  as  show  moral  character,  fitness  and  scholastic  and  profes- 
sional qualifications  worthy  thereof. 

XI  The  law  transferring  teachers    training  classes  to  superintendesit 

of  public  instruction 

Chapter  137,  laws  of  1889 

An  Act  to  transfer  the  management  and  supervision  of  teaxjhers 
classes  in  academies  and  union  schools  from  the  board  of  re- 
gents to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Passed,  April  15,  1889 

Section  1  The  powers  and  duties  conferred  and  imposed  upon 
the  regents  of  the  university  by  chapter  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  of  the  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven, and  chapter  thre  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  laws 
of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two,  relative  to  the 
instruction  of  classes  in  academies  and  union  schools  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  common  school  teaching,  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

^  2  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

XII  To  encourage  and  promote  the  professional  training  of  teachers 

Chapter  1031,  laws  of  1895 

An  Act  to  encourage  and  promote  the  professional  training  of 

teachers. 

Section  1  The  board  of  education  or  the  public  school  authori- 
ties of  any  city,  or  of  any  village  employing  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  may  establish,  maintain,  direct  and  control  one  or  more 
schools  or  classes  for  the  professional  instruction  and  training 
of  teachers  in  the  principles  of  education  and  in  the  method  of 
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infitruction  for  not  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks  in  each  school 
year. 

§  2  Towards  the  maintenance  and  support  of  these  schools 
and  classes  established  pursuant  to  this  act,  or  heretofore  estab- 
lished and  maintained  for  similar  purposes,  and  whose  require- 
ments for  admission,  and  whose  course  of  studies  are  made  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  under  whose  direction  such  classes  shall  be  conducted,  the 
said  Superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  in  each 
year  to  set  apart,  to  apportion  and  to  pay  from  the  free  school 
fund  one  dollar  for  each  week  of  instruction  of  each  pupil,  and 
the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act  until  the  close  of  the  school  year 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  Such  apportionment  and 
payment  shall  be  made  upon  the  report  of  the  local  superintend- 
ent of  schools  filed  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, who  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  state  treasurer 
for  the  amount  apportioned. 

§  3  If  the  total  sum  to  be  apportioned  and  to  be  paid,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  two  of  this  act,  shall  in  any  one  year  exceed  the 
said  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  said  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  apportion  to  each  school 
and  class  its  pro  rata  of  said  sum  upon  the  basis  described  in 
section  two  of  this  act. 

§  4  After  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  no 
person  shall  be  employed  or  licensed  to  teach  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools  of  any  city  authorized  by  law  to  employ  a  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  who  has  not  had  successful  experience 
in  teaching  for  at  least  three  years,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  has  not 
completed  a  three  years'  course  in,  and  graduated  from,  a  high 
school  or  academy  having  a  conrso  of  study  of  not  less  than 
three  years,  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, or  from  some  institution  of  learning  of  equal  or  higher 
rank,  approved  by  the  same  authority,  and  who  subsequently 
to  such  graduation  has  not  graduated  from  a  school  or  class  for 
the  professional  training  of  teachers,  having  a  course  of  study 
of  not  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks,  approved  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  any  board  of  education  of  any  city  from 
requiring  such  additional  qualifications  of  teachers  as  said  board 
may  determine;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  preclude  the 
board  of  education  of  any  city  or  village  from  accepting  the 
diploma  of  any  state  normal  and  training  school  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  or  a  state  certificate  obtained  on  oxaminjition,  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  ])reparation  in  scholarehip  and  professional 
training  herein  required. 
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§  5  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 
§  6  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Xm    Syllabus 

The  following  outlines  are  presented  to  aid  in  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  teaching.  These  outlines  are  given  as  suggestions 
to  teachers  for  a  plan  of  work. 

Psychology 

Brief  outline  to  be  used  as  a  general  guide. 

The  mind 

Its  nature  unknown 

Only  its  phenomena  can  be  studied 

TT         X  J .  J      )  By  introspection 

How  studied     j  By  observation 

Fundamental    j  f  1°?,**""^  f^ 

,.  .  .  <  Intellect  knows 

divisions        I  ^^.,,  - 

( Will  acts 

Sensibility 

General  physical  sensibility 

Special  senses 

Higher  emotions  and  sentiments 

Consciousness 

General  physical  sensibility  gives  feeling  of  comfort,  dia- 

comfoi-t,  rest,  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold. 

Special  sdns£>s 

Smell,  taste,  touch,  hearing,  sight 
Kind  of  knowledge  gained  from  each  sense 

Smell,  gives  knowledge  of  the  odors  of  material  things. 
TastCy  gives  knowledge  of  the  savors  of  material  things. 
Touch,  gives  knowledge  of  form,  smoothness,  roughness, 

hardness,  softness,  pressure,  temperature. 
Hearing,  gives  knowledge  of  sound  and  distinguishes 

noises,  musical  tones,  quantity  of  sound,  quality  of 

sound,  pitch  and  timbre. 
Sight,  primarily  gives  knowledge  of  colors  and  forms  of 

plane  surfaces;  secondarily,  in  connection  with  touch, 

gives  knowledge  of  solidity  and  the  distances  and  sizes 

of  objects. 
Law,  ideas  which  belong  to  one  sense  cannot  be  obtained 

through  another  sense. 
Consciousness,  the  internal  sense  accompanies  all  acts  of 

the  mind. 


V 
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Thb  intellect 

f  Acquisitive  faculties — sense  perceptioi^ 
Retentive  faculties — imagination 
Reproductive  faculties — imagination 
Primary  divisions    -{  Elaborate  faculties — 

comparison 
judgment 
Regulative  faculties — the  reason 
Attention.    Its  nature  and  importance;  its  necessity  in  the- 

acquisition  of  knowledge;  how  secured  and  trained. 
Law.    The  primary  facts  of  knowledge,  form,  color,  sounds 
weight,  savor,  odor,  etc.  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  direct 
action  of  material  things  upon  the  senses  and  can  not  be- 
taught  from  books. 
Importance  of  training  the  senses  in  the  acquisition  of  the- 

primary  facts  of  knowledge  by  object  lessons. 
Percepts  a/nd  concepts 

The  memory.     Spontaneous  and  voluntary;    how  trained;. 

most  easily  trained  in  early  life. 
Laws  of  association 
•       ...      ,  .    -        \   Reproductive 
Imagxnatvm,  kinds      \  Constructive 

Its  value  in  education  and  in  life. 

The  elaborative  faculty.  The  power  to  judge,  compare  and 
reflect,  and  to  work  up  the  knowledge  in  the  mind  into 
new  forme. 

Inductive  and  deductive  reasoning,  analysis  and  synthesis. 

Abstraction  and  generalization. 

The  reason.  The  power  which  regulates  and  guides  all  the 
other  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  will.  Necessity  of  training;  motives;  formation  of 
habits. 

Law.  All  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  strengthened  by  ex- 
ercise. 

History  of  education 

The  following  syllabus  is  intended  to  give  the  outline  upon 
which  the  work  in  this  subject  will  be  based  and  not  to  present 
methods  of  teaching  it. 

It  is  expected,  however,  that  this  subject  will  be  taught  in  a 
manner  to  inspire  interest  therein  for  its  own  sake,  to  arouse  a 
professional  spirit,  to  bring  the  class  into  intimate  acquaintance 
and  sympathy  with  the  great  educators  of  the  past,  to  secure  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  current  pedagogical  discussions,  and 
to  beget  serious  reflection  upon  the  real  nature  of  education  and 
the  true  aim  of  the  educator. 
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To  secure  these  results,  the  class  should 

1  become  familiar  with  the  mistakes,  the  struggles  and  the 

triumphs  of  the  great  educators  of  the  past; 

2  trace  the  growth  and  development  of  educational  princi- 

ples and  systems; 

3  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  diverse  phases  that  educa- 

tion has  assumed  in  different  nations  and  ages; 

4  know  how  largely  education  and  its  results  have  depended 

upon  the  conditions  of  the  times  and  the  environments- 
of  the  people. 

SyllabuB 

I  Introductory.    A  general  view  of  education  among  the  old 

Asiatic  nations.    (Chinese,  Hindoos,  Israelites,  Egyptians, 
and  Phoenicians.) 

II  Education  among  the  Greeks 

a  Comparison  of  Athenian  and  Spartan  education 
h  Noted    educators   including    Socrates,    Plato,    Aristotle^ 
Euclid,  Xenophon,  Strabo,  Ptolemy  and  Phythagoras. 

III  Education  among  the  Romans 

a  Comparison  of  Greek  and  Roman  education 

b  Noted  educators,  including  Quintilian,  Plutarch,  Varro^ 

Pliny,  Seneca,  Saint  Jerome,  Saint  Augustine. 
c  Effects  of  Christianity  on  education 

IV  Education  during  the  middle  ages 

a  Description  and  explanation  of  its  general  character 

h  The  Benedictines 

c  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars 

d  The  liberal  arts 

1  The  trivium 

2  The  quadrivium 

e  Noted  educators,  including  Charlemagne,  Alcium,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Bishop  Aldhelm,  the  'Venerable'  Bede^ 
Abelard. 

V  The  period  of  the  renaissance 

a  Characteristics  and  causes  of  the  great  renaissance 
h  Noted  reformers,  including  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Luther, 
Sturm,  Montaigne,  Rabelais,  Comenius,  Ascham,  BacoD 

c  The  teaching  societies 

1  The  Jesuits 

2  The  Port-Royalists  (Jansenists^ 

3  The  oratorians 
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VI  Education  since  the  sixteenth  century 

a  General  characteristics 

h  Special  study  of  the  following  educators: 

Fenelon,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Basedow,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
Jacotot,  Arnold,  Bain,  Spencer,  Mann,  Barnard,  Page. 

c  Leading  facts  in  the  development  of  common  schools  in 
America 

d  History  of  the  school  system  of  the  state  of  New  York 

1  Higher  education 

2  Elementary  education 

3  Professional  training  of  teachers 

Art  of  qtiestianing 

Brief  outline  to  be  used  as  a  general  guide.  Members  of  the 
class  should  be  required  to  conduct  recitations  in  different  sub- 
jects, employing  questions  in  accordance  with  instructions  given. 

(  a  To  stimulate  thought 

1  The  purpose  of  questions    -J  6  To  develop  thought 

/  c  To  test  knowledge 

a  Clear 

h  Reasonable 

2  The  nature  of  questions      ^  c  Definite 

d  Concise 
[^  e  Pointed 

n  mv.       '  '      M       ^.  I  ^  With  the  teacher 

3  The  ongin  of  questions       j  ^  ^.^j^  ^^^  p^p.j 

4  The  order  and  continuity  of  questions 

5  The  manner  of  asking  questions 

6  Different  kinds  of  questions,  e.  g.  leading,  alternative,  direct, 
indirect. 

7  Different  forms  of  the  same  question  )      ^  i. .    ^ 

8  Consideration  of  answers  as  to  cor-    \  J  Subject-matter 

rectness  or  incorrectness  )      ^^^^ 

School  management 
I  Organization 

1  General  appointments  of  school  buildings 

a  Lighting 
h  Heating 
c  Ventilating 
d  Seating 
c  Blackboards 

2  Care  of  school  property 
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3  Coarse  of  study 

a  Length  of  sessions — recesses 
h  Program  of  recitations 
c  Program  of  study 

II  Classification 

Grading  of  pupils 

III  Relation  of  teacher  to 

a  trustees  and  boards  of  education 
b  patrons 
c  pupils 

IV  Discipline 

1  Object  of 

a  To  promote  order 
h  To  prevent  disorder 
c  To  correct  disorder 
d  To  promote  study 
6  To  promote  self-control 

2  Means  of 

a  By  thorough  preparation  of  the  teacher 

b  By  keeping  the  pupils  at  work 

c  By  timely  admonition  and  proper  encouragement 

d  By  suitable  punishments 

Arithmetic 

The  mental  faculties  developed  by  the  study  of  arithmetic 
The  idea  of  number 

Concrete  number 

Especial  care  given  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  of  numbers  to  beginners  by  means  of 
numerical  frame,  pictures,  counters,  and  the  like 

Abstract  number 
The  gradual  separation  of  the  idea  of  number  from  any  par- 
ticular object;  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  by  constant' 
drill  in  the  use  of  abstract  number 

Methods  of  teaching  number 

The  Grube,  the  Pestalozzian,  the  two  combined 

Notation  and  enumeration 

The  principles  of  the  arable  and  roman  systems;  the  devel- 
opment of  the  idea  of  the  order  and  relation  of  the  figures 
in  numbers,  numbers  of  few  orders  being  used 
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The  fundamental  operations 

The  elementary  combinations  in  addition  using  all  the  dig- 
its the  steps  leading  from  addition  to  subtraction;  the 
development  of  multiplication  and  division;  the  use  of 
signs 

Properties  of  numbers 

The  classification  and  properties  of  numbers  which  naturally 
follow  the  study  of  the  fundamental  operations;  the 
knowledge  of  the  divisibility  of  numbers  applied  to  factor- 
ing, and  the  application  of  factoring  in  determining  divi- 
sors and  multiples;  the  use  of  these  principles  exemplified 
in  cancellation  and  the  employment  of  cancellation  in  all 
possible  operations 

Fractions 

The  application  of  the  principles  already  learned  to  the  ele- 
mentary idea  of  fraction  primarily  developed  in  the  child's 
mind;  the  distinction  between  the  fraction  itself  and  the 
expression  of  the  fraction;  decimals  governed  by  the  same 
principles  applicable  to  whole  numbers  and  fractions. 

Denominate  numbers 

A  clear  idea  of  the  use  of  concrete  objects  wherever  prac- 
ticable of  the  standard  units  of  measure  common  and 
metric  and  a  thorough  memorizing  of  the  several  tables; 
the  operations  do  not  differ  in  principle  from  those  already 
learned 

Practical  problems  entering  into  the  experience  of  the  pupik 
are  of  special  value 

Percentage 

The  principles  of  percentage  are  identical  with  those  of  frac- 
tions, the  denominator  being  the  constant  number  100. 
The  rules  of  business  fractions  are  to  be  thoroughly  known 

Ratio  and  proportion 

A  development  of  the  relation  of  numbers 

Review 

Unify  the  work  showing  the  relation  of  subjects 

Oeography 
I  Mathematical 

a  Directions 

1  Relative 

2  Absolute 
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b  Distance  units  and  their  application 

1  Gomi>aratiye  distances 

2  Exact  distances 
c  Map  construction 

1  Plans  of  simple  surfaces 

2  Maps  of  local  areaa 

3  Maps  of  important  divisions  drawn  to  a  scale  and 

from  inspection 
d  Moulding  relief  maps 
€  Globe  study 

1  Shape 

2  Size 

a  Comparative 
h  Approximate 

3  Motions 

a  Daily  and  result 
h  Yearly  and  result 

4  Poles,  axis  and  equator 

5  Plane  of  the  ecliptic 

6  Inclination  and  parallelism  of  axis  and  results 

7  Circles  of 

a  latitude 
h  longitude 

c  hemisphere  boundaries 
/   Statistics 

1  Areas 

2  Distances 

3  Altitudes 

Physical 

a  Definition  of  terms 

1  Relief  forms 

2  Drainage 
h  Globe  study 

1  Land  areas 

a  Position 

h  Extent 

c  Distribution 

2  Water  areas 

a  Position 

h  Extent 

c  Distribution 
0  Belief  forms 
d  Drainage 

e  Ocean  and  air  currents 
/   Climate 
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g  Natural  conditions  determining  indnstries 
h  Flora  and  fauna 
%  Baces 

III  PoUtical 

a  Idea  of  political  divisions  developed  from  the  village, 

town,  county,  etc. 
6  Conditions  of  society 
c  Government 

1  Necessity  of 

2  Forms 

d  Political  divisions  of  continents 

1  Position,  actual  and  relative 

2  Relative  size 

3  Form  of  government 

4  Subdivisions  of  importance 

5  Capitals,  important  cities  and  strategic  points 

6  Population,  relative  and  approximate 

IV  Commercial 

a  Products 

1  Kinds 

a  Natural 

t  Manufactured 

2  Source 

a  Animal  kingdom 
•  h  Vegetable  kingdom 
c  Mineral  kingdom 

3  Distribution 

a  Local 
h  General 
c  Relative 

4  Exchange 

a  Chief  exports 
h  Chief  imports 
h  Industries 

1  Distribution 

a  Local 
h  General 
c  Relative 

2  Relation  of  government  to  industries  of  people 
c  Commercial  centers 

1  Natural  causes  that  have  determined  their  location 

2  Natural  causes  that  have  contributed  to  their  growt 
d  Highways  of  commerce 

1  Natural 

2  Artificial 
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Language 
Oral 

a  Object  lessons 
h  Picture  lesson 
c  Story-telling 
d  Sentence  building 
6  Reproduction  exercise 
/   NarrationB 
g  Descriptions 

h  Quotations  from  classic  authors 
Written 
a  Preparatory  work 

1  Copying 

2  Dictation 

3  Completion  of  elliptical  expressions 

4  Incorporation  of  given  words  and  sentences 

5  Expansion — substituting    phrases    for    words    and 

clauses  for  phrases. 

6  Contraction — substituting  phrases  for  clauses,  words 

for  phrasee  and  the  use  of  elliptical  expressions 

7  Choice  of  words — involving  definition,  and  the  use  of 

synonyms 

8  The  parts  of  speech  and  their  classification 

9  The  classification  and  analysis  of  sentences 

10  Syntactical  constructions 

11  English  word  analysis 

12  Mechanics — ^involving     capitalization,     punctuation, 

headings,  margins  and  paragraphing 
b  Applications 

1  Letters 

2  Business  and  social  forms 

3  Narratives 

4  Descriptions 

5  Paraphrase 

c  Criticism  and  correction 

Order  of,  in  importance — 
The  thought  expressed; 
The  language  used; 
The  mechanics 
Corrections — ^T,  tr.,  ^  caps,  1.  c,  §,  Tf. 

Readvng 
I  Aims 

[I  Comparison  of  the  various  methods 
[I  The  study  in  detail  of  some  efficient  method:* 

*  TbU  nii^  be  any  one  of  the  K^n«r»l]y  accepted  methoila  or  a  combiDation  of  tbem. 

51 
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The  fundamental  operations 

The  elementary  combinations  in  addition  using  all  the  dig- 
its the  steps  leading  from  addition  to  subtraction;  the 
development  of  multiplication  and  division;  the  use  of 
signs 

Properties  of  numbers 

The  classification  and  properties  of  numbers  which  naturally 
follow  the  study  of  the  fundamental  operations;  the 
knowledge  of  the  divisibility  of  numbers  applied  to  factor- 
ing, and  the  application  of  factoring  in  determining  divi- 
sors and  multiples;  the  use  of  these  principles  exemplified 
in  cancellation  and  the  employment  of  cancellation  in  all 
possible  operations 

Fractions 

The  application  of  the  principles  already  learned  to  the  ele- 
mentary idea  of  fraction  primarily  developed  in  the  child's 
mind;  the  distinction  between  the  fraction  itself  and  the 
expression  of  the  fraction;  decimals  governed  by  the  same 
principles  applicable  to  whole  numbers  and  fractions. 

Denominate  numbers 

A  clear  idea  of  the  use  of  concrete  objects  wherever  prac- 
ticable of  the  standard  units  of  measure  common  and 
metric  and  a  thorough  memorizing  of  the  several  tables; 
the  operations  do  not  differ  in  principle  from  those  already 
learned 

Practical  problems  entering  into  the  experience  of  the  pupils 
are  of  special  value 

Percentage 

The  principles  of  percentage  are  identical  with  those  of  frac- 
tions, the  denominator  being  the  constant  number  100. 
The  rules  of  business  fractions  are  to  be  thoroughly  known 

Ratio  and  proportion 

A  development  of  the  relation  of  numbers 

Review 

Unify  the  work  showing  the  relation  of  subjects 

Oeography 
I  Mathematical 

a  Directions 

1  Relative 

2  Absolute 
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b  Distance  units  and  their  application 

1  Comparative  distances 

2  Exact  distances 
c  Map  construction 

1  Plans  of  simple  surfaces 

2  Maps  of  local  areaa 

3  Maps  of  important  divisions  drawn  to  a  scale  and 

from  inspection 
d  Moulding  relief  maps 
e  Globe  study 

1  Shape 

2  Size 

a  Comparative 
h  Approximate 

3  Motions 

a  Daily  and  result 
h  Yearly  and  result 

4  Poles,  axis  and  equator 

5  Plane  of  the  ecliptic 

0  Inclination  and  parallelism  of  axis  and  results 
7  Circles  of 

a  latitude 
h  longitude 

c  hemisphere  boundaries 
f   Statistics 

1  Areas 

2  Distances 

3  Altitudes 

II  Physical 

a  Definition  of  terms 

1  Relief  forms 

2  Drainage 
h  Globe  study 

1  Land  areas 

a  Position 

h  Extent 

c  Distribution 

2  Water  areas 

a  Position 

h  Extent 

c  Distribution 
c  Relief  forms 
d  Drainage 

e  Ocean  and  air  currents 
f   Climate 
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a  For  primary  grades 
h  For  intermediate 
c  For  advanced  grades 
IV  Mechanics  of  reading 

V  Books 

a  Characteristics  of  good  school  readers 
b  Supplementary  reading 

1  Importance  of  much  supplementary  reading 

2  Character  of  books  for  different  grades 

3  Method  of  using  supplementary  readers 

4  Lists  of  books  suitable  for  different  grades. 
VI  Essential  characteristics  of  good  reading. 

Spelling 
I  Oral 

a  Advantages 
h  Disadvantages 
c  Application 
II  Written 

a  Advantages 
b  Disadvantages 
c  Application 

III  Svllabication  and  accent 

IV  Word  analysis 

a  Stems 
h  Prefixes 
c  Suffixes 

V  Diacritical  marking 

VI  Exercises  in  articulation 

Dratcing 

Use  manual  prepared  for  use  of  teachers'  institutes  and  train- 
ing  classes 

American  history 

I  America  previous  to  Columbus 

The  Northmen;  the  mound  builders;  the  Indians,  their 
character,  habits,  government,  number,  distribntion,  lo- 
cation of  tribes,  especially  of  the  Iroquois  and  Algon- 
quins. 

II  America,  1492-1607 

Exploration:  (fi)  Spanish;  (6)  French;  (o)  English. 

III  America,  1607-1754 

Settlement:  (a)  Spanish;  (b)  French;  (c)  English;  (<l)  Dutch; 
(e)  by  the  Swedes. 
IV  Anierira,^  1754-1789 

The  French  war,  the  years  preceding  the  revoIatioD;  the 
revQlution;  the  time  of  the  confederation. 
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V  The  United  States,  1878,  to  the  present  time 

The  different  administrations  and  their  leading  events; 
the  political  parties;  the  growth  of  territory;  the  forma- 
tion of  new  states. 
VI  The  history  of  the  state  of  New  York 

In  addition  to  the  topics  usually  treated  in  the  text-book 
on  United  States  history;  the  settlement  of  the  Mohawk 
valley  and  the  contest  with  the  French  for  central  and 
northern  New  York;  the  Dongan  charter;  Leister's  re- 
bellion; the  Zenger  trial;  the  change  from  colonial  to 
state  government;  the  contest  over  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution;  the  principal  governors;  the  Erie  canal; 
the  public  school  system. 

Note.  Id  the  study  of  the  aboTe  topics  the  following  details  should  be  noted;  the  dates  of 
the  leading  events,  such  as  shown  above;  the  approximate  time  and  general  order  of  time 
of  other  events;  the  causes  and  results  of  war,  the  number  and  condition  of  the  people  at  the 
various  tim>-s;  tht*  location  of  places  historicslly  Important;  inventions;  men  of  letters  and 
their  writiDfirs;  internal  improvements,  including  canals  and  railroads. 

Civil  government 

I  The  different  forms  of  government. 
II  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 

Provisions;  principles 
III  The  revised  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York 

Comparison  with  the  national  constitution  as  to  main 
features 
VI  The  three  departments  of  national  and  state  government 
V  OflScers,  state  and  United  States. 

How  chosen;  eligibility;  length  of  term,  duties,  extent 
and  limitations  of  power, 
VI  Government  of  the  counties,  cities  and  towns  of  the  state 

of  New  York. 
VII  Citizenship 

How  acquired;  privileges;  duties. 
VIII  Electors 

Qualifications 
IX  Discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  national 

and  state  government 
X  Discussion  of  the  fundamental  diffences  of  political  parties 
XI  The  functions  of  political  machinery, 
a  Caucuses;  h  conventions. 

.** 
School  law 

I  State  Superintendent 

a  Election  of;  h  powers  of,  pertaining  to  teachers;  to 
trustees;  to  school  commissioners. 
II  School  commissioners 

a  Election  of;  h  powers  of,  pertaining  to  teachers;  to 
trustees;  to  school  districts. 
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III  Trustees 

a  Election  of;  h  changing  number  of;  c  powers  of  pertain- 
ing to  teachers;  to  districts;  d  duties  of,  pertaining 
to  teachers;  to  districts. 

IV  Teachers 

a  Qualifications;  h  powers  of,  pertaining  to  school  dis- 
cipline; to  methods  of  instruction;  c  duties  of,  per- 
taining to  school  register;  to  school  property. 
V  District  meetings 

a  Annual — time  of  holding;  powers  of. 
h  Special — how  called;  powers  of. 
VI  Voters — (fualiflcations  of. 

VII  State  and  other  school  moneys,  their  apportionment  and 
distribution. 

4    BEGULATIOIIB   FOB   TEA.CHEBS     TBAINIKG   SCHOOLS    AND 

CLASSES  IN  CITIES 

The  following  regulations  governing  teachers  training  schools 
and  classes  have  been  prescribed  in  accordance  with  chapter 
1031,  laws  of  1895,  entitled  an  act  to  encourage  and  to  promote 
the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  regulations  adopted,  to  the  course  of 

study  arranged,  and  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  city 

training  classes. 

I  Appointmemtfl 

"The  board  of  education  or  the  public  school  authorities  of 
any  city,  or  of  any  village  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
may  establish,  maintain,  direct  and  control  one  or  more  schools 
or  classes  for  the  professional  instruction  and  training  of  teach- 
ers in  the  principles  of  education  and  in  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion for  not  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks  in  each  school  year.'* 

n  Qualifications  for  admission 

1  Candidates  must  be  at  least  17  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
entrance. 

2  They  must  subscribe  in  good  faith  to  the  following  declar- 
ation: ''We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  declare  that  our  object  in 
asking  admission  to  the  training  school  or  class  is  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  teaching;  and  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  engage  in 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York,  at  the 
completion  of  such  preparation." 

3  Before  admission  they  must  hold  as  a  minimum  qualifi- 
cation a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  an  academy 
having  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  or  a  diploma  from  an  institution  of  equal 
or  higher  rank  approved  by  the  same  authority,  as  provided  un- 
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der  the  law,  and  must  pass  an  examination  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  This  examina- 
tion should  include  grammar,  rhetoric,  literature,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  general  history,  American  history,  civil  gov- 
ernment, geography,  drawing;  also  the  elementary  principles  of 
botany,  zoology,  physiology  and  physics  essential  to  the  work 
to  be  done  in  nature  study.  Additional  qualifications  may  be 
prescribed  by  boards  of  education. 

4  Graduates  from  institutions  in  the  state  of  New  York,  ap- 
plying for  admission  to  these  schools  or  classes  will  be  required 
to  file  with  the  local  superintendent  of  schools  a  certificate  from 
the  principal  teacher  of  the  high  school  or  other  institution  from 
which  they  were  graduated,  setting  forth  the  fact  of  graduation 
on  the  completion  of  the  required  course  duly  approved  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Department 
will  publish  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  the  institutions  whose 
course  of  study  has  been  approved. 

5  Candidates  from  other  states,  applying  for  admission,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  entrance  to  any  training  class,  shall  present 
credentials  of  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  an  institution 
of  equal  or  higher  rank  having  a  course  of  study  at  least  equiv- 
alent to  the  high  school  course  of  study  prescribed  as  a  basis 
for  entrance  to  training  classes  in  this  state.  Such  credentials 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Superintendent  for  approval. 

HI  Org^anization 

1  The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  but  no  school 
year  shall  consist  of  more  than  40  weeks. 

2  The  compensation  allowed  institutions  for  the  instruction 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  fl  for  each  week's  instruction  of  each 
member. 

3  At  least  four  hours  every  school  day  must  be  occupied  in 
study  or  in  instruction  on  the  topics  laid  down  in  the  course  of 
study,  or  in  the  observation  of  model  teaching,  or  in  practice 
work. 

4  Two  blank  forms  for  notice  of  organization  will  be  fur- 
nished to  each  institution.  These  blanks  must  be  properly 
filled,  and  one  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  at  the  end  of 
the  third  week  after  the  organization  of  the  class.  The  other 
must  be  filed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  inspection  by 
the  proper  school  officers. 

IV  Bulings  and  requiremeiitfl 

1  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  class  after  the  report  of 
organization  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department. 

2  No  allowance  can  be  made  for  any  pupil  not  shown  by  re- 
ports to  have  been  eligible  to  enter  the  class. 
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Z  yo  aIIo^ani!e  will  be  ouauie  for  anj  p«ipil  whf>  Leavie^  the  eld 
before  the  expirarioa  of  the  y»rar.  eitrepc  bj  permLMioA  of  tlie 
Sftate  xinperinteiident.  and  no  snt^ii  permiatfioa  will  be  granted 
dormg  the  jear.  smplT  in  order  that  iJie  «!andi*iate  maj  teach. 

4  When  the  eiamm  »  orgaiLi2ed.  the  qiiaiift«^ii*>a  ff>r  mdiiLL«kHi 
o<  eaeh  randidate  shall  be  entered  in  the  pla(!e  destgnated  for 
such  entry  in  the  '^  teaeherv  training  claj»  dailx  register.**  and 
the  credentials  thereof  filed  for  inspection  in  the  ofllee  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

5  A  "^  teaehers'  training  clasa  dail j  register  "  will  be  famished 
ffift  eaeh  elass,  and  the  dailj  attendance  of  each  member,  opon 
each  recitation^  recorded  therein. 

Y  Covras  of  stadj 

This  coarse  is  designed  as  a  minimnm  to  meet  the  reqoire- 
ments  of  chapter  lOcn.  laws  of  l>t>5. 

The  subjects  designated  therein  shall  be  completed  in  not  less 
than  4a0  hoars. 

The  namber  ^  hoars  to  be  demoted  to  each  sabject  shall  be 
determined  bj  the  local  saperintendent  of  schools.  The  namber 
of  hoars  placed  opposite  the  several  subjects  is  to  be  regarded 
as  saggestiTe  only,  and  as  indicatiTe  of  their  relatiTe  raloe. 

Minimum  enmrte  of  gtudff  in  teachers   iraiming  9ckool9  or  riosscs  in 

eiiieM 

A 

1  Psychology  and  principles  of  education 90  hoars 

2  History  of  education. 30 

Z  School  management 20 

4  Methods  in  mathematics 40 

f  Plants 


a 
u 


5        *'  nature  study  -{  Animals 

Minerals }  -10     " 

and 

pbysiologj'  and  hygieno 

G        "  reading,  spelling  and  phonics 30    ** 

7        ^*  language,  composition  and  grammar. .  40    " 

H        '*  geography 30 

U        "  form  study  and  drawing 40 

10  IliMtory,  civics  and  school  law 30 

1 1  I'hvHirral  culture,  with  methods 40 

12  Methods  in  music 20 


u 

ii 
u 
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B 

At  least  50  hours  shall  be  spent  by  each  member  of  the  train- 
ing class  in  practice  teaching. 

VI  Examinations 

1  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  on  application  of 
the  local  superintendent  of  schools  furnish  special  examinations 
in  the  several  subjects  prescribed  in  the  "course  of  study/'  in  or- 
der that  the  members  of  the  training  school  or  cla^s  may  become 
eligible  to  appointment  to  schools  in  this  S'tate  other  than  those 
of  their  own  city. 

2  These  examinations  shall  begin  on  the  third  Thursday  of 
January  and  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  June. 

3  It  is  required  that  the  name  of  every  member  electing  to 
take  the  examination  shall  appear  in  the  report  of  the  examina- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  Department  reserves  the  right 
of  refusing  payment  for  the  instruction  of  members  not  reaching 
a  fair  standard  in  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  course  of  study. 

4  Members  will  be  exempt  from  re-examination  in  those  sub- 
jects in  which  they  attain  a  standing  of  at  least  75  per  cent  at 
the  next  preceding  examination;  but  members  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  examination  in  any  subject  which  they  have  not 
regularly  pursued  in  class. 

5  Inasmuch  as  the  examination  at  the  close  of  each  term  has 
been  appointed  with  special  reference  to  the  convenience  of 
these  classes,  it  is  required  that  the  members  shall  enter  no  other 
unifonu  examination  during  the  term  of  study. 

Vn  Certificates 

1  Members  of  training  schools  or  classes  who  attain  a  stand- 
ing of  75  per  cent  in  the  several  subjects  in  which  they  are  ex- 
amined will  receive  a  training  school  certificate  if  the  city  super- 
intendent of  schools  shall  state  that  he  deems  them  worthy  to 
receive  such  certificates. 

2  Training  school  certificates  are  valid  for  three  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  such  time  of  successful  teaching  are  renewable  the 
Willie  as  are  first  grade  certificates,  under  the  state  uniform  ex- 
aminations. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION 


Eepobts  of  inspectors  under  the  compulsory  attendance  law 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION 


Arthur  M.  Wright,  A.  M Chief  inspector 

INSPEGTOBS 

A.  Edson  Hall Saratoga  Springs 

William  J.  Barr .' Batavia 

John  J.  N.  Symes 2168  7th  av.  New  York 

James  D.  Sallivan Livonia  Station 

REPORT  OF  A.  M.  WRIGHT,  A.  M. 

The  administration  of  the  bureau  of  compulsory  education 
has  been  materially  strengthened  by  the  increase  of  the  force 
of  inspectors  which  has  made  it  possible  to  assign  a  special 
territory  to  each  inspector. 

During  the  school  year  1897-98  your  inspectors  made  1,106 
visits  to  public  and  private  schools,  addressed  64  teachers*  in- 
stitutes, and  held  110  meetings  of  trustees  and  attendance  officers 
at  which  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  education  law  were 
discussed. 

The  present  statute  took  effect  Jan.  1, 1895,  but  as  this  was  in 
the  middle  of  a  school  year  it  did  not  become  operative  until  the 
opening  of  the  school  year  1895-96.  As  a  measure  for  securing 
regularity  and  punctuality  in  school  attendance  it  has  therefore 
been  in  effective  operation  only  three  years. 

To  discover,  as  far  as  statistics  can  furnish  such  information, 
whether  the  present  law  is  producing  the  results  desired,  I  have 
made  a  few  comparisons. 

In  the  school  year  1884-85,  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  5  to  21,  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  1,024,227,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  611,119  or  59.7  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment.  Ten  years  later,  in  the  school  year  1894-95,  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age,  5  to  21,  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  was  1,158,343,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
757,694  or  65.4  per  cent  of  the  enrollment. 

Three  years  later  in  the  school  year  1897-98  the  enrollment  of 
children  of  school  age,  5  to  18,  was  1,168,994,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  827,652,  or  70.8  per  cent  of  the  enrollment, 
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The  10  rear  period  from  1885  to  1895  shows  a  net  fi^ain  of  5.7 
per  cent;  the  three  year  period,  1895  to  1898,  shows  a  gain  of 
5.4  per  rent.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  consistent 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law  has  caused  this 
healthy  growth  in  regularity  of  attendance. 

The  percentage  of  increase  is  still  more  marked  if  we  confine 
our  comparisons  to  the  commissioner  districts,  excluding  the 
cities.  The  10  year  period  shows  an  increase  of  5.8  per  cent;  the 
three  year  period,  6.3  per  cent. 

Besides  these  statistics  there  are  many  other  evidences  that 
the  people  are  awaking  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  fact  that  a 
child's  business  is  attending  school  and  that  nothing  should  un- 
necessarily interfere  with  such  business. 

That  school  commissioners  are  taking  hold  of  the  work  the  fol* 
lowing  reports  will  show. 

I>R  (X)OLEY'S  KEPORT 

STATE  OF  NEW  YOKK 
DEPARTMENT  OF  mJLIC  INSTRrCTION 

OKFICB  OK  TUB  M'HOOL  COMUiraiONBR 

Second  diHtrIrt,  Queens  C(»iiuty 
RepTt  €if  tht  Att^tidanee  O0Uer 

Sflhool  Disiriot  No ,    Town  of 

To 

Attefidanee  OJUtr 

Dear  Sib.— Tlist  I  mav  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  srhool  attendance,  tbiayear,  nnder  tha  Coa- 

Kolaoiy  Law,  will  you  k(nd!y  flU'in  the  annweia  to  the  fulIowin>E  qaeatlona,  aa  to  School  DIatnct 
[o Town  of ..,  and  returu  tbis  circalar  to  ma,   in  the  ancloaad 

envelope,  on  or  before 

AnaweiH  to  qaeationH  2,  3  and  4  niav  l>c  obtained  from  the  Principal  or  Stipenntondeiit  of  the 
aobool.  Caaes  which  require  Rpecial  attention  nhould  be  noted  on  the  back  of  thia  circular. 
Trusting  to  rec(*ive  a  full  and  prompt  r^ply.  and  thanking  yuu  in  advance,  I  remain, 

Very  truly, 

*     JAMESS.  OOOLBY, 

Glbn  Covb.  N.  Y.,  Die.  1,  1H07 


1  —  How  many  tinifH  have  you  vi«it**d  this  iichool  iiincr  Oct.  1,  \f^91  7 

2— How  maiiy  ]»upilH,  )>etwet«n  the  afcea  of   8  and   16,  have  been 

enrolled' in  thin  school  to  date  i ....... 

3  —  How  many  pupils,  between  the  agcH  of  8  and  19.  were  absent 

three  days  or  more,  dm ibs  the  month  endinfc  Oct.  31.  1887  i 

4-  How  many  ditto.  durioK  the  month  ending  Nov.  30,  1K97  .' 

5—  How  many  pupils  have  tn^n  takru  to  the  schoid  fur  truancy  ttinre  Oct.  1,  1897  f 

8—  How  many  parents  havtt  been  arreHted  for  violation  of  the  Compulsory  Law 

Hinc«Oct.  1.  1897  1 -. 

7  — What  circumstances  have  iuterfi'ird  with  the  hoIiooI  ultendance  in  this  district, 

durinie  the  past  two  uiunthM  i --.•     

I  —  What  do  yon  du  iu  cases  where  children  are  kept  from  st-hool  for  want  of  proper 

clothiuK  i ....... 

9—  What  sa^fEestions  have  you  to  make  in  refertioceto  the  enforcement  of  the  Com- 

pulsory Law  f  v**V 

10  — As  the'n'HuIt  of  yonr  experience,  can  you   su|:p'Ht   any  changes  in  the  Law 

that  will  make  it* more  effective  f 

Sii;ncd, 

Attendante  Ojflmr, 
Dated 

A  similar  report  was  called  for  each  two  months. 
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COMMISSIONER  LUKE  D.  WYMBS'  REPORT 

STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 

DEPARTMEST  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Office  of  Lukb  D.  Wymbs,  School  Commissionbb,  Fibst  Distbiot 

DateheM  County,  Glenham,  K.  Y. 

To  the  attendanee  officer  of  the district  of  tbe  town  of 

On  the  flrtt  day  of  D>!ceniber,  Febniary  and  Jnne  of  each  year,  you  are  required  to  fill  out  and 
aend  to  me  the  following  report  of  tbe  aobools  undar  your  .furiadtctlon. 

Teachers  in  schools,  botli  public  and  private,  wiU  please  give  tbe  attendance  officer  tbe 
required  information  for  this  report. 

LUKE  D.  WYMBS. 

ScKmI  OommitHoner 

Tbe  number  of  children  from  8  to  11  years  of  age,  inclusive,  residing  in  the 

dihtrict  June  30,  1898,  was 

The  number  of  such  children  in  attendance  at  school  is 

The  arerage  daily  attendance  of  such  pupils  is 

The  number  of  children  from  12  to  18  years  of  age,  inclusive,  residing  in  tbe 

district  on  June  30,  1898,  waa 

Tbe  number  of  such  children  in  attendance  at  school  is 

The  average  dailv  attendance  of  such  pupils  is 

The  number  of  children  from  U  to  16  years  of  age,  inclusive,  residing  in  ihe 

district  J  nne  30, 1898,  ^as 

The  number  of  such  children  in  attendance  at  school  is 

The  average  daily  attendance  of  such  pupils  is 

Number  i»f  visits  made  to  schools 

Number  of  casenof  non-sttendance  investigated 

Number  of  children  found  to  be  non-attendants  and  rttumed  to  school  

The  number  of  parents  or  guardians  arrested  for  non-compliunco  with  Com- 

puIsor\  Law  waa 

The  number  of  truants  arrested  was 


Attendance  OJleer 

I  commend  the  reports  of  Dr  Cooley  and  Commissioner  Wymbs 
to  the  attention  of  other  commissioners. 

Commissioners  are  not  alone  in  the  commendable  interest  they 
have  shown  in  this  work.  Attendance  officers  in  many  of  our 
cities  and  school  districts  have  proved  themselves  worthy  and 
efficient. 

The  work  which  such  an  officer  may  accomplish  is  well  set 
forth  in  the  following  report. 

ATTENDANCE  OFFICER'S  REPORT  FOR  TERM  ENDING 

JUNE  30,  1898 

Number  of  children  of  compulsory  age  residents  of 

school  district  14 1,229 

Number  of  children  of  compulsory  age  who  have  at- 
tended school  during  past  term 1,055 

Number  of  children  of  compulsory  age  who  have  at- 
tended other  schools 131 

(Percentage  of  attendance  96  per  cent). 
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Nomber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years 
who  are  at  work  according  to  law 97 

Number  of  children  physically  disqaalified  to  attend 
school 21 

Number  of  children  taught  at  home  according  to  law 1 

Total 1^ 


This  shows  an  increase  of  76  children  of  compulsory  age  since 
the  taking  of  the  census  of  July,  1897. 

Children  who  have  moved  from  the  district  during  the 

past  term 120 

Number  of  visits  made,  by  attendance  oflQcer,  to  homes 

of  pupils  during  the  past  term 2,999 

Number  of  cases  of  truants  returned  to  school  during 

the  past  term 106 

Number  of  arrests  of  parents  and  guardians  for  violat- 

ing  the  compulsory  law 7 

Amount  of  fines  imposed  upon  parents  and  guardians 

who  have  violated  the  compulsory  law |20 

Number  of  children  committed  to  truant  schools  during 

the  past  term 3 

Number  of  deaths  of  children,  of  school  age,  during  the 

past  term 11 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  vaccinated  and  who 

are  residents  of  school  district 1,417 


c 


Percentage  of  attendance  during  the  past  term,  93.21  pep  cent, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  whooping  cough  epidemic  pre- 
vailed during  the  two  closing  months  of  the  past  term. 

JAMES  W.  ALLEN 
Attendance  officer  school  di8i?*iot  14,  horoxcgh  of  Richmond^  New 

York^  formerly  school  district  2,  of  Middletown  and  Southfidd^ 

Richmond  counti/j  N.  Y, 

I  recommend  a  thoughtful  perusal  of  the  above  report  by  other 
attendance  officers.  Mr  Allen,  I  believe,  fully  comprehends  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  our  present  statute,  and  shows  a  thor- 
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oagh  acqaaintance  witb  the  circumstaDcee  surronnding  the  home 
life  of  ever;  child  residing  in  his  district. 

The  followioDg  table  gives  a  snnimary  of  the  work  done  in  the 
varioas  cities  of  the  state. 
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In  the  commissioner  districts  293  parents  were  prosecuted  for 
illegal  detention  of  their  children  from  school,  7  firms  were 
fined  for  illegally  employing  children,  366  tmants  were  arrested 
and  151  of  them  committed  to  institutions  for  willfnl  truancy. 

The  penalty  prescribed  in  section  10  for  willfnl  omission  and 
refusal  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  was  imposed  against 


<W^  I^rii*  %XT^£3::r    jP  ?*:3l:(: 


lin^  4^*1*1^*  liftTTt'T.^  n  ^ii  'nanne^  if  -fie  fare  j»  juiluwi^:  tSp** 

''^v>^r%f»  *n«t  *' tr*?*^.  5^'^  ir^ninr  laii  *-iEUfi9r»?!Lr  ^fMiiptiiuiir*^  vitk 
:i#»  if-r  *••' 'T  ^i*  Mt-?***  ti-'^'.-i-''^  '*»--ir''-i  'h»t  ?«*»riiitiiiii^  «if  the 
tp.loi*   ir  riiniitiiin^  ".It*  jiih»Lf  finti:*.     The  »c»ii-r  j»  «dl  in  5>rce 

r  iTTi   Tin^^t  r».n»*fi  "i  ■^♦<i-  T17  7*r"»iiiine!i»fatcif>it*  'if  r|i»».  last 

"[rtn    in4  '•/  '*rtm;fn.M\rj  -^itn'^ar.i.-iL  "Jifr  §rjtr«?  rraojic   «fli«»I  or 

TV'  'f;r«»^*  .ntl:i»^«*»*^  '*f  *  w»^Il  Mxi'ii-rrrti  rriaiit  »;luml  i*  aJiowii 
N7  *V  fz-^-.y^-plnj  <*Trra*^4  fri^n  I-r-rr«  r^«Ted  fr»>ni  »>ine  of  the 
j(r*mmi»r  *^h^tf,l  pr-n«^!pail.4  of  Bi*al'>.  and  I  am  sore  tliat  tlie 
;ftdir*^t  ^r  'i^^^rrr^nt  !nflT*^n^e  ;<  ftil!  more-  p»>ceiit. 


<>f:o.  K.  ?*m:th,  pbincipal 

If^'^r  Mr  KrTj-^r  Ir  fslvf-n  m^  pl^-a>nre  to  saj  that  I  feel  that 
your  inflfj^TK'-  ov^-r  tv.o  of  rnv  Kovs  while  thev  were  attending 
iU4'  irufttit  n^rb^K/f,  H»«  mo«t  wholesome.  lo  one  case  reform  is 
/'orripU't#',  We  fee]  thsit  he  is  a  thorough  little  gentleman.  In 
iht'  other  it  '';iri  not  Ik?  Hiiid  that  he  is  out  of  all  danger  althoogb 
we  httve  hfi'l  no  trouble  with  him.  lie  has  been  r^ular  and 
pfinrtijMl  in  Mttf'n^hinre  and  is  obe<lient  and  studioos. 

In  rloHinK  1  niiiHt  say  that  your  prf^rept  and  example  are  still 
lh«'  Hlron^c^'Mt  fon-^'H  jit  work  in  the  h«'arts  of  these  bojs^ 


(JKAMMAK  SCHOOL  26 
i\  V.  Ai.voun,  PKiNriPAL 

Hiipt.  A.  M.  NVitmiiT,  fnirrau  of  compulsory  education^  Albany,  N.  T: 
DiMir  Hir     Prinripnl  Knise  of  our  truant  school  has  asked  me 

In  wril<»  you  rniin'rnin^r  the  only  pupil  wo  have  sent  to  him. 
TIiIm  hoy  wuH  in  our  mliool  last  year  and  was  very  often  a 
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truant.  His  mother  shielded  him.  He  was  a  bad  boj  in  many 
other  ways.  He  was  kept  in  the  truant  school  about  two  months 
and  then  brought  back.  His  per  cent  of  attendance  since  return- 
ing has  been  93.  He  has  been  absent  (in  16  weeks)  four  whole 
days  and  nine  half  days.  His  absence  has  been  satisfactorily 
explained. 

There  has  been  a  marked  change  in  his  conduct,  his  interest  in 
school  and  industry.  In  some  way  Mr  Kruse  got  hold  of  the 
boy  and  changed  his  life. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  34 
Wm.  J.  Candee),  principal 

Inspector  A.  M.  Wright,  Albany,  N.  Y: 

Dear  sir — As  per  your  request  I  herewith  make  report  on  pupil 
sent  to  the  Buffalo  truant  school  from  my  school. 

Previous  to  his  commitment  this  pupil  was  a  truant  in  every 
sense  of  the  word;  very  irregular  in  his  attendance,  always  tardy, 
careless  about  his  work,  sullen  and  refractory.  Since  returning 
from  the  truant  school  he  has  been  an  exemplary  pupil  and  has 
been  absent  very  little  and  then  with  a  good  excuse.  It  is  now 
above  four  months  since  he  came  from  the  truant  school  and 
his  change  seems  to  be  permanent. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  19 

M.  A.  Root,  principal 

A.  M.  Wright,  superintendent  of  bureau  of  compulsory  educaiion, 
Albany,  N.  T: 

Dear  sir — I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  as  follows,  in  reference 
to  our  school  in  connection  with  the  truant  school  of  this  city  of 
which  Prof.  W.  C.  Kruse  is  principal. 

I  believe  we  have  had  only  two  boys  sent  to  the  truant  school 
since  it  first  opened.  One  came  back  and  was  very  punctual  in 
attendance,  and  very  respectful  to  his  teacher.  That  was  last 
terin,    At  the  heginn'mg  Qt  this  present  term,  be  began  to  play 
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truant  again,  and  at  the  request  of  his  parents  was  sent  back 
again.    This  time  for  a  whole  year. 

The  other  one  was  sent  for  a  few  weeks  only.  He  is  now  back 
in  school,  comes  regularly  and  is  doing  very  nicely.  I  think 
on  the  whole,  it  has  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  truants,  and  a  very 
wholesome  influence  upon  the  school  in  general. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  35 

W.  A.  MAOKsnr,  principal 

Dear  Mr  Kruse — I  send  you  the  following  statement  concern 
ing  the  boys  in  my  school  who  have  been  in  the  truant  school : 

No.  1 

Returned  from  truant  school  beginning  16th  week. 

Attendance  perfect  since  then. 

Lesson9  fair. 

Deportment  good. 

No.  2. 

Returned  beginning  19th  week. 

Absent  one-half  day. 

Deportment  good. 

No.  3 

Transferred  from  school  6. 

Enrolled  at  our  school  entire  term. 

Absent  14  half  days  and  19  whole  days. 

Lessons  good. 

Deportment  good. 

I  think  still  a  truant  shielded  by  parent. 

No.  4 
Transferred  from  school  6. 
Enrolled  at  our  school  entire  term. 
Absent  10  half  days  and  21  whole  days. 
Lessons  poor. 
Deportment  fair. 
Like  his  brother  in  matter  of  truancy. 
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No.  5 

Returned  beginning  of  14th  week. 

Attendance  perfect. 

Deportment  good. 

Work  poor. 

No.  6 

Returned  beginning  of  17th  week. 

Absent  7  whole  days  and  2  half  days  since. 

Deportment  good. 

Work  poor. 

I  think  still  a  truant. 

No.  7 

Returned  Tuesday  of  12th  week. 
Attendance  perfect. 
Deportment  good. 
Work  fair. 

This  is  the  report  I  give  you,  leaving  you  to  make  your  own 
deductions  therefrom. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  7 

Frederick  Houghton,  principal 

Mr  W.  C.  Kruse,  principal  of  truant  school^  dty: 

Dear  sir — In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  training  at  truant 
school,  I  can  report  upon  but  one  case.  This  boy  was  with  you 
during  the  summer  of  1898.  I  took  him  only  after  he  was  paroled 
and  so  can  not  say  as  to  what  he  was  previously.  His  reputa- 
tion, however,  was  very  bad.  During  this  term  under  the  same 
teacher  he  has  behaved  well,  has  given  almost  no  trouble  and 
has  done  good  work  in  class,  all  of  which  his  card  will  show.  I 
believe  it  is  due  to  the  training  at  your  school  that  this  advance- 
ment has  taken  place. 


That  a  change  in  the  method  of  appointing  town  attendance 
oflfieers  is  necessary  has  become  still  more  evident  during  the 
past  year.    Questions  as  to  the  term  of  office  of  such  officers 

53 
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have  arisen,  resulting  in  some  hardship  and  failure  to  make  any 
appointment  in  some  districts.  Many  disputes  over  compensa- 
tion have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  inspectors,  and 
we  feel  that  the  occasion  for  all  such  questions  and  disputes  conld 
be  removed  by  amending  the  law  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing proposed  plan. 

The  school  commissioner,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August 
in  each  school  year,  shall  divide  his  district  into  convenient 
truant  districts,  and  immediately  notify  the  school  authorities  of 
his  action  by  filing  a  copy  of  his  order  with  the  clerk  of  each 
school  district  affected  thereby. 

Within  twenty  days  of  the  filing  of  such  order  the  school 
authorities  of  the  districts  comprising  a  truant  district  may,  by 
a  written  instrument  under  the  hands  of  the  authorities  repre- 
senting a  majority  of  such  school  districts,  appoint  a  truant 
officer  for  such  truant  district,  and  immediately  notify  both  the 
school  commissioner  and  the  county  clerk  of  such  appointment. 
If  such  appointment  is  not  made  within  the  time  limited  the 
school  commissioner  shall  appoint  a  truant  officer  and  file  the 
appointment  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk.  The  county  clerk, 
upon  the  filing  of  an  appointment  of  a  truant  officer,  shall  im- 
mediately notify  the  school  authorities  of  each  truant  district 
and  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  officer  thus  appointed  shall  hold  office  during  the  current 
school  year,  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed.  A  school  com- 
missioner may  remove  a  truant  officer  at  any  time  and  appoint 
his  successor.  The  compensation  of  such  truant  officers  shall  be 
a  county  charge  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  each  day  neceB- 
sarily  spent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The  State  Super- 
intendent shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  truant  officers. 

Cities  and  school  districts  employing  a  superintendent  of 
schools  would  not  be  included  in  these  truant  districts,  but 
would  appoint  their  own  officers. 

A  third  amendment  very  much  needed  is  in  the  method  of 
collecting  statistics  relating  to  those  receiving  instruction  else- 
where than  at  the  public  schools.    I  am  persuaded  that  for  a 
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proper  administration  of  the  compulsory  law,  parents  who  do 
not  avail  themsleves  of  the  advantages  furnished  by  the  public 
schools  should  be  required,  before  the  first  of  September  in  each 
year,  to  file  with  the  public  school  authorities  an  instrument 
setting  forth  their  intention  as  to  the  instruction  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  teachers  of  these  children  should  be  required  to 
furnish  the  said  authorities,  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  month, 
such  abstracts  of  their  registers  of  attendance  as  the  State  Super- 
intendent may  prescribe.  To  be  sure,  attendance  officers  are  now 
authorized  to  collect  such  information,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  responsibility  of  furnishing  this  information  should  rather 
devolve  upon  parents. 

In  order  that  the  law  may  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  existing 
labor  laws,  the  requirements  as  to  attendance  for  children  be- 
tween 12  and  14  years  of  age  should  be  the  same  as  for  those  be- 
tween 8  and  12. 

Free  text  books  are  also  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  most 
successful  administration  of  a  compulsory  education  law,  a  nec- 
essity which  must  be  recognized  sooner  or  later. 

Our  present  compulsory  education  law,  thus  amended  and  con- 
sistently administered,  should  blesB  the  individual  citizen  and 
inure  to  the  welfare  and  perpetuity  of  the  state. 

The  arguments  against  this  and  similar  laws  which  I  have 
heard  advanced  seem  to  me  to  be  based  on  a  false  view  of  their 
purpose.  ' 

Its  opponents  claim  to  see  in  it  the  sign  of  a  dangerous  pater- 
nalism and  interference  with  that  individual  liberty  which  should 
characterize  a  democratic  form  of  government. 

But  I  have  to  defend  it  against  this  charge.  It  is  a  lack  of 
proper  parentage  that  renders  such  legislation  necessary.  If 
natural  instinct  or  love  of  offspring  does  not  lead  the  parent  to 
restrain  his  child  and  prepare  him  for  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
the  community  or  the  state  must  do  so,  as  a  measure  of  defense. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  community  unaided  is  unwill- 
ing to  undertake  the  task,  so  the  state  must. 
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REPORT  OF  A.  EDSON  HALL 

My  inspections  during  the  year  include  355  public,  23  parochiaf 
and  18  private  schools.  These  inspections  cover  10  cities,  111 
union  free  school  districts,  and  234  common  school  districts. 

Supplemental  to  this  work  I  have  attended  teachers  institutes 
and  association  meetings.  In  the  various  towns  of  the  first 
commissioner  district  of  Broome  county,  in  Fulton  county,  and 
the  second  commissioner  district  of  Ulster  county  I  attended 
meetings  of  teachers,  trustees,  attendance  officers,  town  boards, 
and  the  public  in  general.  These  meetings  were  well  attended 
and  I  trust  have  been  beneficial.  In  some  of  the  towns  the 
entire  town  board  was  present  at  the  meetings  and  showed  great 
interest  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Some  of  the  town  attendance  officers  have  been  slow  in  com- 
prehending the  scope  of  the  law  and  in  enforcing  it,  but  in  gen- 
eral they  have  done  thorough  and  efficient  work.  The  people  are 
becoming  educated  to  the  necessity  of  giving  proper  excuses  for 
absence  and  the  difficulties  in  this  matter  have  been  fewer  than 
in  previous  years. 

My  inspection  included  that  of  the  Indian  schools  at  the  St 
Regis  Reservation.  There  are  six  school  buildings  which  are  not 
in  proi)er  condition  for  school  purposes.  The  attendance  is  very 
irregular  and  the  work  done  is  therefore  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  Indians  do  not  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  time,  coming  in,  if 
at  all,  late  in  the  day  thinking  that  they  are  on  time.  If  each 
of  the  school  buildings  were  furnished  with  a  suitable  bell  it 
might  help  to  get  the  children  into  school  on  time.  There  shonld 
be  legislation  to  provide  for  special  supervision  and  attendance 
officers.  The  buildings  should  be  remodeled  and  properly  fur- 
nished and  the  necessary  books  placed  at  the  teachers  disi>08al. 
Under  the  present  circumstances  the  schools  are  practically  of 
very  little  value. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  there  should  be  some  other 
system  for  the  management  of  the  rural  schools  than  the  one 
now  in  existence.  Many  of  the  school  buildings  and  grounds 
are  utterly  unfit  for  school  purposes.    In  many  of  the  districts 
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the  valuation  is  very  low,  consequently  a  very  heavy  tax  has  to 
be  levied.  The  idea  that  the  attendance  officers  were  not  nec- 
essary in  the  rural  districts  and  that  the  law  should  not  be 
applied  to  them  has  been  abandoned.  It  has  been  found  by 
comparison  of  statistics  that  there  were  more  arrests  for  viola- 
tiohs  of  the  law  by  parents  in  rural  districts  and  in  towns  than 
in  the  cities. 

The  truant  schools  are  doing  good  work  but  their  efficiency 
would  be  greatly  increased  if  they  were  maintained  by  the  state. 
The  boys  who  are  sent  to  these  schools  come  home  with  more 
life,  ambition,  and  self-respect  than  they  had  when  they  went 
away.  The  schools  from  which  they  are  removed  are  benefited 
by  their  removal  as  it  takes  their  bad  example  from  the  other 
children.  The  sending  away  of  the  boys  has  had  a  good  effect 
on  other  boys  with  similar  tendencies.  The  state  has  not  only 
saved  money  which  would  eventually  have  been  spent  if  these 
boys  had  been  sent  to  the  penal  institutions,  but  has  also  given 
them  training  which  will  make  them  good  citizens. 

I  again  recommend  that  the  state  establish  and  maintain  a 
truant  school. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y. 


REPORT  OF  W.  J.  BARR 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  my  formal  inspections  during 
the  past  school  year: 

Places  iDnpeetiun 

186  common  schools 205 

82  union  districts  94 

7  cities 16 


275  315 

In  connection  with  inspections  of  public  schools  35  private 
and  parochial  schools  have  been  visited.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  general  cooperation  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge 
of  such  schools. 
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The  attendance  officers' meetings  which  have  been  held  in  many 
commissioner  districts  during  the  past  year  haye  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  intelligent  enforcement  of  the  law.  The 
object  of  these  meetings  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  comment, 
and  the  results  have  been  prompt  and  satisfactory.  In  addition 
to  such  meetings,  about  twenty  institutes  have  been  addressed 
relative  to  the  law  and  its  enforcement.  Discussions  in  con- 
nection therewith  have  been  mutually  helpful  to  teachers  and 
officers. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  Buffalo  has 
maintained  a  school  for  resident  male  truants.  The  school  is 
highly  creditable  to  those  in  charge,  directly  helpful  to  those 
committed  and  has  undoubtedly  largely  contributed  to  the 
marked  increase  in  gereral  registration  and  improved  attendance. 
The  same  may  well  be  said  of  the  truant  school  at  Syracuse. 
These  schools,  however,  do  not  receive  nonresident  truants,  hence 
are  of  less  general  interest  than  the  one  at  Rochester.  Those 
committed  to  this  school  during  the  past  year  have  been  well  fed, 
comfortably  clothed  and  cai'efully  instructed  by  competent  teach- 
ers.   The  influence  of  the  school  is  both  corrective  and  deterrent. 

St  John's  protectory  at  West  Seneca  is  also  well  worthy  of 
renewed  favorable  mention. 

I  have  to  report,  however,  that  with  the  exception  of  several 
cities  and  villages,  local  authorities  are  too  lenient  with  habitual 
and  incorrigible  truants.  The  question  of  expense  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  condition  of  affairs.  There  is  no  state  truant 
school,  but  there  are  reformatories,  hence  action  is  deferred  until 
the  child  has  taken  a  further  step  in  wrong-doing  and  then,  with 
rejoicing  on  the  part  of  local  financiers,  he  is  committed  to  a 
juvenile  criminal  institution.  The  excellent  character  of  the  in- 
stitution is  not  questioned,  and  doubtless  the  commitment  is 
wholly  justifiable,  but  a  prompt  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
law  would  have  exercised  a  deterrent  influence  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  avoided  the  necessity  of  further  reformatory  mea- 
sures. The  essential  to  the  consistent  enforcement  of  the  law 
is  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  state  truant  school. 
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Work  under  the  compulsory  law  has  passed  the  theoretical 
point.  Results  have  taken  the  place  of  predictions,  and  facts 
clearly  indicate  progress  in  the  matter  of  attendance,  prompt- 
ness, regularity  and  diligence. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


REPORT  OF  J.  J.  N.  BYMEB 

I  most  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  for  the  portion 
of  the  year  that  I  have  been  employed  as  an  inspector  under  the 
compulsory  education  law.  My  inspection  during  that  time  in- 
clude 137  public,  18  private,  6  parochial,  2  Indian  and  2  truant 
schools.  In  the  several  districts  where  these  inspections  have 
been  made  there  have  been  47  parents  arrested;  of  these  6  were 
fined,  19  reprimanded  and  21  had  sentence  suspended,  and  1 
discharged.  The  number  of  children  committed  to  the  truant 
schools  at  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were  258,  Catholic  pro- 
tectory 3,  and  Randalls  island  1.  In  addition  to  these  inspec- 
tions 126  schools  have  been  visited  thus  far  during  the  present 
school  year.  I  have  experienced  very  little  inconvenience  in  ob- 
taining the  necessary  information  desired  from  the  school  authori- 
ties. In  each  school  district  I  have  endeavored  to  see  the  trus- 
tees and  advise  with  them  in  reference  to  the  enforcement  of.  the 
law.  I  have  met  with  many  boards  of  education,  trustees  and 
attendance  officers  who  seemed  willing  and  desirous  of  enforcing 
the  law  but  who  evidently  up  to  that  time  had  not  realized  the 
great  responsibility  assumed  when  accepting  the  office.  I  would 
call  your  attention  right  here  to  the  dilatory  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  dispose  of  complaints  of  viola- 
tions of  the  law  brought  before  them  in  adjourning  cases  and 
suspending  sentence  and  their  non-cooperation  with  the  school 
authorities  thereby  preventing  an  active  enforcement  of  the  law. 
I  find  the  teachers  are  in  sympathy  with  the  law  and  endeavor 
so  far  as  they  are  able  to  aid  in  its  enforcement.  Their  registers 
as  a  general  rule  are  neatly  and  correctly  kept,  thereby  rendering 
the  inspector  very  material  aid  in  performing  some  of  his  duties. 
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For  the  parochial  and  private  schools  I  cannot  speak  so  highly 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  their  registers  are  kept,  ex- 
cusable to  a  certain  extent  on  account  of  the  nonuniformity  of 
the  same.  I  would  recommend  that  these  schools  be  supplied 
with  registers  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  public  schools.  The  school  buildings 
in  most  districts  where  I  have  visited  are  in  good  condition  and 
properly  equipped  for  the  purpose  designed.  Bome  new  ones 
are  in  course  of  erection  and  others  are  being  enlarged; 
sanitary  conditions  being  carefully  looked  after  in  every  in- 
stance. I  do  not  think  that  I  would  be  justified  owing  to  the 
short  time  that  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Department  in 
suggesting  or  recommending  any  changes  or  amendments  to  the 
law  in  its  present  form,  leaving  that  to  your  better  judgment 
and  long  experience,  excepting  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  my 
associates  in  the  great  need  of  establishing  a  state  truant  school 
and  a  longer  term  of  commitment  in  cases  warranted,  than  at 
present  pennitted  by  the  law. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


REPORT  OP  JAMES  D.  SULLIVAN 

Having  been  appointed  to  the  compulsory  education  bureau 
late  in  the  school  year.  May  8,  1898,  my  report  as  inspector  must 
necessarily  be  very  brief.  However,  I  was  enabled  to  visit  36 
different  schools  before  the  close  of  the  year.  In  nearly  every 
community  so  far  as  we  could  observe,  public  sentiment  was 
quite  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  law  and  its  proper  enforcement. 
The  examination  of  school  registers  and  records  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  clearly  indicated  that  school  authorities  were  making 
an  honest  effort  to  enforce  the  law,  and  were  succeeding,  and  the 
conclusion  was  easily  reached  that  the  long  felt  need  of  an 
effective  power  to  compel  regular  and  steady  attendance  at 
school  had  at  last  been  met  by  legislative  enactment. 

Livonia,  N.  Y. 
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The  legislature  of  1895  enacted  a  law  providing  that  a  school 
census  should  be  taken  in  October  1895,  and  every  second  year 
thereafter  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  state  having  a 
population  of  10,000  and  upwards.  In  accordance  with  this  law 
the  first  biennial  school  census  was  taken  in  October  1895,  and 
the  tabulated  results  were  published  in  the  report  of  this  De- 
partment for  1896,  and  repeated  in  the  report  of  1897.  The  sec- 
ond biennial  school  census  was  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  law  in  October  1897,  and  the  results  appeared 
in  the  report  of  1898  and  are  repeated  in  this  report.  The  law 
in  full  is  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  550— LAWS  OF  1895 
An  act  in  relation  to  a  biennial  school  census 

Became  a  law  May  7,  1895,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.    Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Neto  Yorkj  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly y  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken,  in  the  next  en- 
suing October  after  the  enactment  of  this  law,  and  thereafter  in 
every  second  year  in  the  month  of  October,  a  school  census,  in  all 
towns  and  cities  of  the  State  having  a  population  of  ten  thousand 
or  upwards,  which  shall  ascertain  the  following  facts,  and  he 
shall  embody  a  summary  of  the  same  in  his  annual  report,  for  the 
year  in  which  said  census  is  taken,  viz:  the  names  and  ages  of  all 
persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen;  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  each  town  or  city  coming  within  the  application  of  this 
law,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-one  years,  that  are 
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nnable  to  read  or  write;  the  number  of  persons  over  four  and  nn 
der  sixteen  years  of  age  who  do  not  attend  school  becaose  they 
are  obliged  to  work  within  school  hours;  the  number  of  persons 
between  four  and  sixteen  years  who  are  attending  other  than 
public  schools;  and  such  other  facts  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  of 
importance,  in  securing  the  information  needed  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  article  nine,  section  one,  of  the  state  constitu- 
tion, or  for  the  improvement  of  the  common  school  system. 

§  2  In  taking  this  school  census,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  is  authorized  to  determine  the  work  to  be  done  by 
all  of  the  common  school  authorities  and  employes  •  under  his 
supierintendency,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  such  authorities 
and  public  oflflcers  having  any  civil  authority  in  connection  with 
the  common  school  administration  of  the  state  or  of  said  city  ot 
town,  to  aid  said  superintendent  in  all  proper  ways  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  under  this  act. 

§  3  Whoever,  being  any  parent  or  person  having  under  his  ot 
her  control,  or  in  his  op  her  charge,  a  child  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  sixteen  years,  refuses  or  withholds  information  in  his 
or  her  possession,  sought  by  said  superintendent  or  his  repre- 
sentative for  the  purpose  of  a  school  census,  or  falsifies  in  regard 
to  the  same,  shall  be  liable  to  and  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

§  4  The  money  required  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  act 
into  effect  shall  be  paid  by  the  towns  and  cities  respectively  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  paid  for  the  ser- 
vice rendered  in  taking  the  school  census,  on  the  certificate  of 
the  state  superintendent  that  such  census  has  been  satisfacto- 
rily taken. 

§  5   This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

A  careful  estimate  based  on  the  national  census  of  1890,  and 
the  state  enumeration  of  1892,  placed  all  the  cities  of  the  state 
above  the  ten  thousand  population  limit,  and  also  six  of  the 
incorporated  viilages.  The  census  was  accordingly  ordered  for 
these  places. 
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In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  law  the  following  circulars 
were  prepared  and  sent  out  by  the  Department. 

BIENNIAL  SCHOOL  CENSUS 

Statu  of  Nbw  York 

Dbpartmbnt  of  Public  Instruction 

Superintbndssnt's  office 

)  s    Albany  Sep.  1, 1897 

To  city  and  village  superintendents: 

Under  the  authority  conferred  upon  me  by  chapter  550,  laws  of 
1895,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  a  biennial  school  census,"  I 
have  caused  blanks  to  be  prepared  which  you  will  use  in 
taking  the  said  census.  These  blanks  are  bound  in  book 
form,  each  book  furnishing  space  for  1200  names.  These  books 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  September  15,  and  will 
be  furnished  you  in  such  numbers  as  you  shall  require  at 
cost.  Please  forward  to  the  Department  at  once  your  estimate 
of  thei  number  you  will  need,  and'mjake  a  remittance  suflScient  to 
cover  cost  of  same  at  30  cents  per  book.  The  books  will  then  be 
shipped  to  you  express  paid  and  receipt  given. 

By  ruling  of  this  Department,  the  census  will  be  taken  in  all 
cities  and  also  in  incorporated  villages  of  the  state  having  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000  or  upwards.  Villages  claiming  a  population  of 
10,000  will  have  their  claims  taken  under  consideration.  The 
census  will  be  taken  between  the  1st  and  31st  days  of  OctoberJ 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  enumerators  should  be  employed  to 
faithfully  and  accurately  perform  the  required  work  within  the 
time  specified.  Enumerators  should  study  carefully  instructions 
given  on  the  "Specimen  page,"  inserted  in  the  front  of  each  book, 
and  you  are  earnestly  requested  to  see  that  these  instructions  are 
understood  and  followed. 

Each  enumerator  should  be  required  after  completing  the  cen- 
sus of  hia  district,  to  fill  out  the  "summary"  in  the  back  of  the 
book  or  books,  and  make  affidavit  thereto,  and  a  careful  and  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  school  census  of  the  entire  city  or  village 
should  be  compiled  therefrom,  the  compilation  for  cities  being 
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extended  by  wards,  843  indicated  by  the  ^^compilation  blankSi" 
which  will  be  sent  you  with  the  census  books.  This  will  necessi- 
tate the  taking  of  the  census  by  wards,  and  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  assigning  districts,  that  ward  lines  are  observed.  (Gen- 
eral qualifications  requisite  for  appointment  of  enumerators  are 
good  penmanship,  accurate  si>elling,  good  general  information, 
sound  judgment  and  discretion.  In  certain  localities  special 
qualifications  may  be  essential.  Each  enumeirator  will  be  en- 
titled to  not  less  than  {3  for  each  8  hours  of  service  The  ap- 
pointment of  these  enumerators  is  made  from  this  Department 
The  expense  incurred  in  taking  this  census  will  be  a  charge 
against  the  villages  and  cities  respectively,  as  per  section  4  of  the 
law,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed.  The  books  in  which 
the  census  is  taken  will  be  the  property  of  the  city  or  village,  and 
should  be  filed  for  future  reference.  The  ^'compilation  blanks," 
will  be  sent  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy  must  be  returned  to  this 
office  as  soon  as  completed. 

Yours  respectfully 
>  Charles  B.  Skinnbr 

State  auperinftendeini 


Statb  of  Nbw  York  , 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Superintendent's  office 

Albany,  Oct.  5, 1897 
To  city  and  village  superintendents: 

In  accordance  with  the  powers  conferred  upon  me  by  chapter 
550,  laws  of  1895,  I  have  appointed  enumerators  for  the  biennial 
school  census  in  your  city.  These  enumerators  are  directed  in 
their  certificates  of  appointment  to  report  to  you  for  instructions, 
allotment  of  territory  and  census  books. 

You  are  hereby  empowered  to  direct  and  supervise  the  taking 
of  this  census  so  that  it  shall  be  done  in  the  most  efficient  and 
expeditious  manner  possible  and  at  a  reasonable  cost.  I  have 
assumed  that  the  method  of  appointing  these  enumerates  will 
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guarantee  efficient  service,  and  should  any  enumerator  prove  to 
be  incompetent  lie  will  be  removed  at  once. 

You  should  keep  a  close  supervision  over  the  work  and  insist 
that  it  be  done  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  yourself  and  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  secure  the  information  required  by  the  law. 
Each  enumerator  should  make  a  daily  report  of  the  amount  of 
territory  covered  and  the  number  of  names  enrolled,  and  payment 
for  a  day's  work  should  be  based  on  a  reasonable  minimum  of 
work  accomplished. 

All  bills  for  enumerator's  wages  and  incidental  expenses  must 
be  approved  by  you  before  they  will  be  certified  by  me  to  the  citjr 
authorities. 

I  desire  that  this  shall  be  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  census 

yet  taken  and  for  this  purpose  delegate  to  you  under  section  2, 

chapter  550,  laws  of  1895,  the  supervising  and  auditing  powers 

above  set  forth. 

Yours  respectfully 

/  Charles  B.  Skinner 

State  Superintendei^t 


The  method  of  taking  the  census  was  practically  that  adopted 
for  the  first  biennial  school  census.  Enumerators  were  appointed 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  census 
was  taken  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  this  Department.  The  routine  and  technical  details 
of  the  work  were  intrusted  to  the  city  and  village  superintend- 
ents where  the  census  was  taken,  with  the  exception  of  New 
York  city  where  by  special  request  a  superintendent  of  the 
census  was  appointed.  The  experiment  tried  in  some  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  villages  in  1895  of  permitting  teachers  to  take 
the  census  during  afternoons  and  half-holidays  was  abandoned, 
as  the  results  did  not  seem  to  warrant  a  continuance  or  exten- 
sion of  this  plan.  In  the  city  of  Brooklyn  the  census  was  taken 
by  the  police  in  the  same  manner  as  in  1895  for  the  reason  that 
the  chaotic  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  that  city,  owing 
to  its  approaching  incorporation  in  the  city  of  Greater  New 
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York,  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  other  plan  to  be  followed* 
We  still  object  to  this  plan  of  taking  the  census  inasmuch  as  the 
work  is  apt  to  be  done  in  a  perfunctory  manner  and  the  results 
less  likely  to  be  correct  and  reliable  than  those  obtained  where 
careful  supervision  of  the  work  is  exercised  by  men  appointed 
especially  for  the  purpose  and  where  enumerators  trained  in 
the  work  of  this  nature  are  appointed.  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  it  then  existed,  (boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx) 
special  enumerators  were  appointed  with  supervisors  over  each 
corps  of  enumerators,  the  assembly  district  being  taken  as  the 
unit  The  plan  worked  well  and  gave  satisfaction  to  the  school 
authorities.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  in  the  future  a 
larger  unit  of  division  should  be  used  and  a  supervisor  appointed 
for  each  senatorial  or  congressional  district. 

To  take  the  biennial  school  census  every  two  years  as  required 
by  law  seems  to  force  upon  municipalities  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, and  I  have  recommended  that  the  legislature  amend  the 
law  so  that  the  census  be  taken  every  fouT  years.  If  once 
carefully  taken  the  records  can  be  revised  by  the  attendance 
officers  of  the  city  or  village  yearly  and  kept  in  good  working 
order  for  a  period  of  at  least  4  years.  Some  legislation  is  also 
necessary  to  determine  the  question  as  to  whether  the  census 
should  be  taken  in  towns  or  townships  as  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law  would  imply  or  in  incorporated  villages  as  was  evidently 
the  intent  of  the  l^islature.  Acting  under  the  discretionary 
power  vested  in  this  Department,  the  census  has  been  taken  only 
in  the  incorporated  villages  having  a  population  above  the  re- 
quired limit. 

The  following  tables  show  concisely  the  amount  of  work  done, 
the  methods  of  doing  it  and  the  results: 

Number  of  enumerators  appointed  for  each  city: 

Albany 21 

Amsterdam 7 

Auburn 6 

Binghamton 13 

Buffalo 54 
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Cohoes 6 

Corning 6 

Dunkirk 4 

Elmira 9 

Gloversville 5* 

Hornellsville T 

Hudson 10 

Ithaca 4 

Jamestown 6 

Johnstown 4 

Kingston 9 

Liltle  Falls 4 

Lockport 7 

Middletown 3 

Mount  Vernon 10 

Newburgh 4 

/  supervisors 38 

New  York:  -.  enumerators 318 

'  interpreters 12 

Niagara  Falls 4 

North  Tonawanda 2 

Ogdensburg 4 

Glean 4 

Oswego 6 

Poughkec^psie 7 

Rensselaer 4 

Rochester 50 

Rome 7 

Schenectady 2 

Syracuse 46 

Troy 30 

Iltica 18 

Watertown 6 

Watervliet 9 

Yonkers 10 

54 
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Villages 

Cortland 4 

Glens  Falls 4 

Peekskill 6 

Lansingbnrgh 4 

Port  Jervls 1 

Saratoga  Springs 15 


c 
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Villages 

Cortland 4 

Glens  Falls 4 

Peekskill 6 

Lansingbnrgh 4 

Port  Jervis 1 

Saratoga  Springs 15 
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3  SUMMABY  AITD  AFFLDAYTT  OF  ENnM3B&A.TOB 

The  followiog  is  a  sammsry  which  was  placed  at  the  end  of  each  ceosas  enumeration  book  and 
from  whicli  oar  compilation  blanks  were  made  oat : 

SUMMARY 

1    Number  of  persons  over  4  and  under  18  years  of  age : 

Male 


Female 

Total  

2    N  umber  of  each  race : 

CMale 


Caucasian < 

(  Female. 


Ethiopian < 


Mongolian < 


{Male... 

Female 
{Male... 

Female. 


CMale 


American \ 

(Femide. 


8    Number  attending  public  school : 
Between  4  and   8 (Male 

(Female 


5  Male- 
Female. 

{Male... 
Between  12  and  14  < 

(Female. 


5  Male.. 
Femide. 


4    Number  attending  other  than  public  school 

{Male 


Between  4  and  8^ 

(  Female. 


{Male  ... 
Between  8  and  12  < 

(Female. 


{Male  ... 
Between  12  and  14  < 

(  Female. 


{Male  ... 
Between  14  and  16  < 

(Female. 


5    Number  at  work  during  school  hours,  or  absent  for  other  lawful  causes : 

(Male 


Between    4  and  8^ 

(Female. 


{Male... 
Between  8  and  12  < 

(  Female. 


{Male  ... 
Between  12aDQ  14  < 

(  Female. 


{Male... 
Between  14  and  16  < 

(  Female . 
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Namber  truant  from  school : 


(Male  .. 
Between    Sand  12 < 

(  Female 


(Male.. 
Between  IS  and  14  < 

(  Female. 


14  and  16-^ 


Male 
Between 

Female 


7    Namber  between  12  and  18  wbo  osn  not  read  or  write  English : 
Male 


Female 


8    Kamber  of  deaf  and  damb : 
Male 


Female 

9    Number  of  blind  : 
Male 

Female 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

COUNTT   OF 


S  ft.: 


,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  person 

named  in  the  lorefi^oing  enumeration  or  school  census,  taken  in  the  town  of 

in  said  county,  as  the  enumerator,  and  who  signed  the  summary  therein ;  and  that  the  fore* 
going  census  and  summary  are  correct  and  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information 
and  belief. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me, 
this day  of ,  18ft 


":} 


£nufn0rtktor 
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EXHIBIT    19 


ARBOR    DAY 


1  Arbor  day  report 

2  Suggestions  for  programs 

3  Specimen  programs 

4  State    Superintendent's    letter    to    school    officers    and 

teachers 

6  State  Superintendent's  letter  to  the  children 

6  Selections  appropriate  for  Arbor  day  programs 

7  Patriotic  selections  appropriate  for  Arbor  day  programs 

8  Law  establishing  Arbor  day 


"  Go  iorth  under  the  open  sky  and  list  to  Nature's  teachings."    Br)  ant. 


STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


Department  of  Public  Instruction 


ARBOR  DAY  ANNUAL 


May  6,  i6 


Arbor  day  should  teach  us  the  beauty  and  grace  of  flpwers,  the 
strength  and  nobility  of  trees,  and  help  us  to  make  oui  own  characteTS 
pure  and  great  and  good. 


I"  ■  ^ 


ii 


ARBOR   DAY    REPORT 


N.  Y. 

May ,  1898 

To 

School  commisHaner 

1  Arbor  day  exercises    were  held  in  this  district  on 

May at o'clock m. 

2  These  exercises  were public  and  there  were 

visitors  present. 

3  There   were   planted trees shrubs,   plants, 

vines  on  the  school  grounds. 

4  There    are   now   growing  on  our  school  grounds  exclusive  of  those 

planted    this    year trees,    shrubs plants, 

vines. 

5  We  are planning  to  observe  Memorial  day. 

6  Wo  are plnnnhig  to  observe  Flag  day. 


Teacher 

School  district  no town  of 

county  of  

Ph'use  till  out,  detach,  and  forward  to  the  Hon.  George  B.  Sloan  the 
fallowing  slip. 
Hon.  GEORGE  B.  SLOAN, 

Treasurer  Slioldou  memorial  fund, 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Deak  Sir: 

District  no ,  town  of ,  county  of 

contributed    $ towards    the 

Sheldon    memorial   fund  and  this  amount  has  been  sent  by  me  to  the 
sih«;ol  commissioner  of  this  district. 

Yours  respectfully, 


Teacher 
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SUGGESTIONS 
Programs 

Full  instructions  regarding  preparation  of  programs  and  plant- 
ing of  trees  have  been  given  in  previous  annuals.  The  following 
much-needed  suggestions  can  not  be  too  often  repeated. 

1  Make  programs  long  enough  to  admit  of  pleasurable  variety; 
but  not  too  long  lest  interest  in  the  exercises  may  flag. 

2  Have  as  many  children  as  possible  from  the  different  grades 
take  part  in  the  exercises. 

3  Have  a  place  in  the  program  for  an-  essay  or  talk  on  the 
beauty,  utility  and  peculiar  habits  of  the  trees  to  be  planted. 

4  Interest  the  patrons  of  the  schools  in  attending  the  Arbor 
day  exercises,  and  encourage  the  children  to  plant  trees,  vines 
or  shrubs  at  their  homes. 

5  Have  short  talks  by  some  of  the  school  officers  or  other 
prominent  residents  of  the  district. 

6  Give  especial  attention  to  the  committing  to  memory  by  the 
children  of  selections  on  nature  and  on  patriotism. 

7  Have  children  learn  for  that  day  some  one  of  our  national 
songs. 

8  The  programs  outlined  in  this  annual  are  suggestive  only. 
Vary  to  suit  time  and  condition,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  include 
new  ideas  which  may  occur  to  you. 


MODEIi  PBOGBAMS 


1  Opening  exercises — Reading  from  the  Scriptures  or  other 

« 

appropriate  writings. 

2  Reading  of  Arbor  day  law. 

3  Song. 

4  Superintendent's  letter  to  school  officers  and  teachers. 

5  Recitation—"  Three  trees." 

6  Reading — "  How  our  birds  protect  our  trees."    Merriam. 

7  Recitation — "  Stream,  old  glory."     Spofford. 

8  Song — Patriotic. 
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9  Superintendent's  letter  to  the  children  of  the  public  school. 

10  Recitation — "  Mother  earth."    Six  children. 

11  Recitation — "  The  little  brothers  of  the  air."    Pour  pupils. 

12  Recitation — "  The  American  flag."    Winthrop. 

13  Marching  song. 

14  Planting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

15  Closing  song — ^Patriotic. 

II 

1  Opening  exercises — Reading  from  the  Scriptures  or  other 

appropriate  writings. 

2  Reading  of  Arbor  day  law. 

3  Song. 

4  Superintendent's  letter  to  school  ofQcers  and  teachers. 

5  Essay  or  address — "  What  Arbor  day  teaches." 

6  Recitation — "  The  growth  and  age  of  trees."    Hurdis. 

7  Reading — "A  tropical  fruit  tree." 

8  Recitation — *'  A  cluster  of  curious  trees."    Eight  pupils. 

9  Song — Patriotic. 

10  Superintendent's  letter  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools. 

11  Essay  or  address — "  What  the  trees  do  for  us." 

12  Recitation — "  Pleas  for  the  speechless."    Three  children 
13.  Recitation — "American  flag."    Beecher. 

14  Marching  song. 

15  Planting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

16  Closing  song. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  LETTER 

To  school  offlcera  and  teachers: 

Arbor  day  is  productive  of  good  as  its  value  is  realized,  and 
its  observance  enforced.  The  legislature  of  the  state  has  set 
apart  that  day  by  law  for  a  specific  purpose;  and  made  it  obliga- 
tory upon  school  officers  and  teachers  to  secure  fitting  obedi- 
ence to  its  provisions.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  therefore, 
they  will  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  make  the  day  what  it 
should  be  to  schools  and  to  children. 
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The  state  has  recently  purchased  thousands  of  acres  of  forest 
lands  to  secure  the  supply  of  water  needed  for  the  canals  and  for 
the  Hudson  river.  For  many  years  trees  have  been  needlessly 
destroyed,  and  their  loss  is  severely  felt.  As  an  economic  meas- 
ure tree-planting  commends  itself  to  every  thoughtful  citizen. 
The  money  value  of  trees  is  very  great  for  fuel,  for  lumber  and 
timber,  for  shade  to  herds  and  flocks,  for  adequate  protection  to 
the  water  supply  of  streams.  Constant  planting  of  trees  must 
keep  pace  with  their  constant  consumption,  indeed  for  many 
years  the  planting  must  largely  exceed  the  consumption  to  sup- 
ply the  great  loss  of  trees  already  incurred.  It  is  possible,  by  the 
constant  and  systematic  work  of  Arbor  day,  to  increase  many 
fold  the  number  of  trees  planted;  and  thus  eventually  to  add 
largely  to  the  value  of  the  productive  industries  of  the  state. 

The  maple,  our  state  tree,  deserves  special  consideration  from 
school  officers  and  teachers.  Besides  securing  the  planting  of 
the  tree  in  school  grounds,  it  is  well  to  recommend  and  secure 
its  planting  by  the  roadside  as  far  as  possible  by  individuals  in 
every  part  of  the  district.  In  a  few  years  the  trees,  if  properly 
cared  for,  will  be  valuable  for  shade,  and  for  the  sugar  they  will 
supply  their  owners.  No  tree  can  be  planted  that  surpasses  the 
maple  in  beauty  and  in  the  value  of  its  products.  If  landowners 
prefer  to  plant  oaks,  or  elms,  or  chestunts,  welcome  them  to  the 
army  of  tree  planters  and  bid  them  God  speed  in  their  work. 

But  Arbor  day  has  a  far  higher  value  to  the  state  than  as  a 
means  of  multiplying  any  or  all  of  its  material  resources.  No 
exercise  of  the  school  year  can  give  children  more  useful  lessons 
or  make  deeper  impression  on  character  and  life.  It  brings  them 
face  to  face  with  nature,  and  leads  them  to  observe  varieties  of 
trees,  plants,  flow^ers  and  birds.  It  gives  opportunity  for  prac- 
tical instruction  in  planting  trees  and  shrubs,  and  suggests- their 
value  at  the  home  as  well  as  at  school.  It  helps  them  to  love, 
and  prize,  and  seek  what  is  pure,  and  beautiful,  and  true,  and 
good.  With  its  patriotic  songs,  recitations  and  addresses,  it 
also  inculcates  love  of  our  country,  and  reverence  for  her  laws 
and  her  flag.     Beautifying  more  and  more  with  successive  years 
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not  only  thousands  of  our  school  houses  and  grounds,  but  many 

more  thousands  of  our  homes;  teaching  the  millions  of  children 

as  they  study  in  these  schools,  play  in  these  grounds,  and  live  in 

these  homes  the  value  of  patriotic  citizenship,  of  noble  character, 

of  upright  living.    Arbor  day  will  always  command  the  highest 

regard  of  every  lover  of  his  country.    Beyond  all  rank,  or  wealth, 

or  influence,  or  power,  the  richest  treasures  of  the  state  are  her 

children  in  her  public  schools.    As  they  are  prepared  to  become 

highminded,  honorable  men  and  women,  and  loyal  citizens,  the 

state  increases  in  dignity  and  worth.    As  oflBlcers  to  whom  the 

care  of  her  children  in  her  schools  is  committed  it  behooves  us 

to  so  use  our  opportunities  that  the  commonwealth  may  say 

to  each,  when  our  work  is  ended,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 

servant." 

Faithfully  yours 

Charles  B.  Skinner 

State  Superintendent 


"  To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 

Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 

A  various  language." 

— Bryant. 

SUPEBINTENDENT'S    LETTEB    TO    THE    CHILDBEN    OF 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Drar  hoys  and  girls  of  the  Empire  state: 

May  brings  the  children's  festival  welcomed  by  all.  Arbor  day 
has  for  every  child  privilege  and  duty,  gift  and  opportunity.  No 
child  so  rich  that  the  day  can  not  add  to  its  happiness.  No  child 
so  poor  that  the  day  can  not  enrich  its  life.  No  one  so  learned 
that  new  truth  can  not  be  gained  from  the  day.  No  one  so  ignor- 
ant that  the  day  will  not  give  useful  teaching.  The  bright  skies, 
the  stately  trees,  the  beautiful  flowers,  the  happy  birds,  give  joy- 
ous greeting  to  the  millions  of  children  celebrating  this  festal 
dav. 

Arbor  day  teaches  children  and  parents  too  that  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  live  in  such  a  state  as  New  York,  to  enjoy  her  diversified 
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scenery;  her  varied  industries;  her  multiplied  resources;  her 
political  rights;  the  protection  of  her  laws;  her  educational  and 
religious  advantages,  her  churches,  schools,  seminaries,  colleges, 
universities,  and  above  all  the  innumerable  benefits  of  her  happy 
homes. 

Arbor  day  emphasizes  the  duty  of  making  school  and  home 
grounds  more  beautiful  and  valuable  by  planting  trees  and  culti- 
vating flowers.  In  the  study  of  trees  and  flowers,  the  maple, 
"  the  state  tree,"  and  the  rose,  "  the  state  flower,"  have  special 
interest  for  the  children  of  the  state.  It  will  be  a  useful  exer- 
cise to  have  essays  written,  or  selections  learned  and  recited  by 
every  pupil  in  school  or  at  home  on  this  tree  and  this  flower.  It 
will  tend  to  make  every  one  care  for  and  prize  them  more  highly.* 
The  day  also  suggests  that  the  homes  and  the  school  houses  be 
made  more  pleasant  and  attractive  within;  that  places  where 
children  live,  where  they  are  being  trained  for  the  work  of  future 
years,  be  made  comfortable  and  well  adapted  to  their  needs.  If 
it  pays  to  improve  and  decorate  the  surroundings  of  home  and 
school,  it  surely  pays  much  more  to  make  the  homes  and  schools 
themselves  convenient  and  beautiful.  Trees  and  shrubs  and 
flowers  and  lawns  help  to  make  the  exterior  of  school  and  home 
what  they  should  be,  and  books,  maps,  engravings,  pictures  and 
flowers  adorn  the  interior  of  homes  and  school  as  well. 

Arbor  day  also  gives  us  the  pleasure  of  caring  for  and  pro- 
tecting our  song  birds,  which  are  always  our  friends.  Cardinal 
Gibbons  aptly  said:  ^' Birds  make  the  choir  of  the  heavens." 
What  would  the  fields  and  orchards  and  groves  be  without  our 
robins  and  bobolinks,  our  orioles  and  thrushes,  our  larks  and 
wrens  and  woodpeckers,  our  finches  and  grosbeaks  and  swal- 
lows and  humming  birds,  the  pets  of  our  gardens  and  lawns? 
Not  only  do  birds  increase  our  joy  by  their  songs,  they  also 
greatly  aid  us  by  destroying  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  and 
pernicious  to  man.  Pleas  in  behalf  of  the  birds  to  protect  them 
from  the  demands  of  a  cruel  fashion  which  decrees  their  destruc- 
tion will  always  be  appropriate  in  the  exercises  of  this  day. 

Arbor  day  affords  opportunity  to  children  and  parents  alike 
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to  cultivate  the  virtue  of  patriotism.  Love  of  our  country,  of 
her  government,  her  laws,  her  flag,  is  the  duty  of  every  child  in 
the  state.  If  one  does  not  love  his  country,  he  had  better  leave, 
for  his  country's  good.  To  do  all  in  his  power  to  advance  his 
country's  welfare,  to  protect  her  honor,  to  uphold  her  flag,  is  to 
do  what  is  always  noble  and  right.  To  do  less  is  to  prove  one- 
self unworthy  the  privilege  of  living  in  such  a  country  as  ours. 
The  youngest  children  who  sing  these  patriotic  songs,  who  learn 
these  patriotic  words,  who  hear  these  patriotic  addresses,  will 
receive  patriotic  impulses  of  untold  value  in  forming  the  char- 
acter and  fashioning  the  life*  of  worthy,  loyal,  honorable  citizens 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
If  you,  dear  boys  and  girls,  will  trj,  you  will  make  this  Arbor 
day  inspiring  and  ennoblipg  not  only  to  those  taking  part  in 
its  observance,  but  to  all  who  love  our  schools,  our  state,  and 
our  country.  What  you  have  done  in  past  years  is  proof  of  what 
you  will  do  this  year  and  in  the  years  to  come.  At  last,  Arbop 
day  will  be  welcomed  not  only  by  every  pupil  in  our  schools,  but 
by  every  parent  as  "  the  children's  holiday,"  sacred  to  learning, 
to  patriotism  and  humanity. 

Your  obedient  servant 

Charles  B.  Skinnbr 

State  Superintendent 


Planting  promises  a  more  lasting  pleasure  than  building. 
Trees  have  a  circumstance  that  suits  our  taste,  and  that  is  annual 
variety. 


RESPONSIVE  READINGS 

Teacher:  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food. 
Pupils:  The  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Teacher:  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord.     Pupils:  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  streams 
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of  water  that  bringeth  forth  its  f rait  in  its  season,  whose  leaf  also 
doth  not  wither,  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. 

Teacher:  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and* 
whose  hope  the  hovd  is.  Pupils:  For  he  shall  be  as  a  tree, 
planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out  his  roots  by  the 
river,  and  shall  not  fear  when  heat  cometh,  but  his  leaf  shall  be 
j^reen;  and  shall  not  be  careful  in  the  year  of  drouth,  neither 
shall  oeaso  from  yielding  fruit. 

Teacher:  For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that 
it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not 
cease,  though  the  root  thereof  was  old  in  the  earth;  and  the  stock 
thereof  die  in  the  ground.  Pupils:  Yet  through  the  scent  of 
water  it  will  bud  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant. 

Teacher:  Every  good  tree  bringeth.  forth  good  fruit.  Pupils: 
But  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit. 

Teacher:  A  good  tree  can  not  bring  forth  evil  fruit.  Pupils: 
Neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

Teacher:  Whereof  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  Pupils: 
Make  the  tree  good,  and  his  fruit  good;  for  the  tree  is  known  by 
his  fruit. 

All:  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God. 

The  forest  in  May 

Two  spirits  abroad  in  the  air,  encountering  each  other  and 
passing  into  one:  the  spirit  of  scentless  spring  left  by  melting 
snows,  and  the  spirit  of  scented  summer  born  with  the  earliest 
buds.  The  road  wound  along  beneath  trees  of  which  those  now 
seen  are  the  unworthy  survivors,  oaks  and  walnuts,  maples  and 
elms,  (centuries  old,  gnarled,  massive,  drooping,  majestic,  through 
whose  arches  the  sun  hurled  down  only  some  solitary  spear  of 
gold,  and  over  whose  gray  mossed  roots  some  cold  brook  crept  in 
silence:  with  here  and  there  billowy  open  spaces  of  wild  rye, 
buffalo  grass,  and  clover  on  which  the  light  fell  in  sheets  of 
radiance:  with  other  spots  so  dim  that  for  ages  no  shoot  had 
sprmij;  from  the  deep  black  mould:  blown  to  and  fro  across  this 
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road  odors  of  ivy,  pennyroyal  and  mint,  mingled  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  wild  grape:  flitting  to  and  fro  across  it,  as  low^ 
as  the  violet  beds,  as  high  as  the  sycamores,  unnumbered  kinds 
of  birds,  some  of  which  are  long  since  vanished. — James  Lane 
Allen. 

THE  STATE  FLOWER 

The  angel  of  the  flowers,  one  day, 
Beneath  a  rose-tree  sleeping  lay: 
That  spirit  to  whose  charge  'tis  given 
To  bathe  young  buds  in  dews  of  heaven, 
AwaliLing  from  his  light  repose, 
The  angel  whispered  to  the  rose: 
"  O  fondest  object  of  my  care, 
Still  fairest  found,  where  all  are  fair: 
For  the  sweet  shade  thou  giv'st  to  me 
Aslc  what  thou  wilt,  'tis  granted  thee/* 
**  Then,"  said  the  rose  with  deepest  glow, 
"  On  me  another  grace  bestow." 
The  spirit  paused,  in  silent  thought 
What  grace  was  there  that  flowers  had  not? 
"I'was  but  a  moment,  o'er  the  rose 
•A  veil  of  moss  the  angel  throws, 
And,  robed  in  nature's  sinipest  weed. 
Could  there  a  flower  that  rose  exceed? 

—  F.  W.  Krummaclier 

THE  STATE  TBEE 
Acer  barbatum — Sugar  maple — ^Bock  xnaple 

Much  of  the  splendor  of  the  northern  forest  in  early  Autumn 
is  due  to  the  abundance  of  the  sugar  or  rock  maple,  which  is 
then  unsurpassed  in  brilliancy  by  any  upland  tree.  Individual 
trees  vary  in  the  time  and  in  the  manner  of  assuming  their  au- 
tumn colors,  but  such  peculiarities  appear  fixed,  and  are  certainly 
renewed  year  after  year.  All  the  leaves  on  a  single  branch  some- 
times turn  bright  scarlet  early  in  October,  while  the  rest  of  the 
foliage  remains  green.  On  some  trees  a  part  of  the  leaves  turn 
scarlet  and  a  part  orange,  or  yellow;  on  others  all  the  leaves 
assume  shades  of  bright  clear  yellow;  and  on  others  a  few  leaves 
become  red  or  yellow  on  different  parts  long  before  the  remain- 
der lose  their  dark  green  summer  color. 
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It  is  not  antusual  to  find  the  undergrowth  in  some  of  the  forest 
regions  near  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States  composed 
entirely  of  young  sugar  maples.  Thus,  the  multiplication  of  this 
tree  is  insured,  and  its  value  in  forest  composition  increased  by 
the  remarkable  ability  it  possesses  while  young  to  grow  under 
the  dense  shade  of  other  trees. 

THE  GROWTH  AND  AGE  OP  TREES 

Than  a  tree,  a  grander  child  earth  has  not. 
What  are  the  boasted  palaces  of  man, 
Imperial  city,  or  triumphal  arch, 
To  forests  of  innumerable  extent. 
Which  time  confirms,  which  centuries  waste  not? 
Oaks  gather  strength  for  ages,  and  when  at  last 
They  wane,  so  beauteous  in  decrepitude, 
So  grand  in  weakness,  e'en  in  their  decay 
So  venerable,  'twere  sacrilege  t'escape 
The  consecrating  touch  of  time.    Time  watched 
The  blossom  on  the  parent  bough:   Time  saw 
The  acorn  loosen  from  the  spray:   Time  passed 
While  springing  from  its  swaddling  sheath  yon  oak, 
The  cloud-crowned  monarch  of  our  woods,  by  thorns 
Environed,  'scaped  the  raven's  bill,  the  tooth 
Of  goat  and  deer,  the  school-boy's  knife,  and  sprang 
A  royal  hero  from  his  nurse*s  arms. 
Time  gave  it  seasons,  and  time  gave  it  years, 
Ages  bestowed,  and  centuries  grudged  not: 
Time  knew  the  sapling  when  gay  summer's  breath 
Shook  to  the  roots  the  infant  oak,  which  after 
I  Tempests  moved  not:  Time  hollowed  in  its  trunk 

A  tomb  for  centuries,  and  buried  there 
The  epochs  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  states. 
The  fading  generations  of  the  world,  the  memory  of  men. 

—  Hurdis 

"  The  lovely  Maple,  fair  is  seen 
Emerald  robed,  crowned  sylvan  queen." 

Old  trees  in  their  living  state  are  things  money  can  not  com* 
mand. 

Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a  tree; 
And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall  be. 
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planting  the  tree 

Tune  —  "  America  " 

From  forest  wide  and  free, 
We  bring  this  budding  tree, 

Long  may  it  wave! 
And  as  its  tops  climb  higher, 
Let  each  its  growth  inspire 
To  do  and  never  tire: 

T*will  courage  give. 

The  lesson  we  will  learn  I 

That  if  success  we'd  earn 

On  Life's -broad  field; 
We  must  look  up  and  grow, 
No  faltering  purpose  know. 
Then  shall  we  plainly  show, 

Well  never  yield. 

If  read  aright  you  see  .    . 

A  lesson  there  will  be. 

Of  Joy  and  love, 
Learned  from  the  growing  tree 
Each  day  and  night  we'll  be 
Nearer  the  height  we  see 

Far,  far  above. 

A  CLXTSTEK  OF  CTJUIOXTS  TBEES 

First  papil.  The  musical  tree  has  a  peculiar  shaped  leaf,  and 
pods  with  a  split  or  open  edge.  The  wind  passing  through  these 
gives  out  the  sound  which  gives  the  tree  its  name.  In  Barbadoes 
there  is  a  valley  filled  with  these  trees,  and  when  the  trade  winds 
blow  across  the  island,  a  constant  moaning,  deep-toned  noise  is 
heard  from  it,  which,  in  the  still  hours  of  night  has  a  weird  and 
nnpleasant  effect. 

Second  pupil.  A  species  of  acacia,  in  the  Soudan,  is  called  the 
whistling  tree  by  the  natives.  Its  shoots  are  frequently,  by  the 
agency  of  the  larvae  of  insects,  distorted  in  shape  and  swollen 
into  a  globular  bladder,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter. 
After  the  insect  has  emerged  from  a  circular  hole  in  the  side  of 
this  swelling,  the  opening,  played  upon  by  the  wind,  becomes  a 
musical  instrument  equal  in  sound  to  a  flute. 
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Third  pupil.  The  bottle  tree  of  Australia  is  among  the  most 
singular  specimens  of  vegetable  life.  As  the  name  implies^  it  is 
bottle-shaped,  increasing  in  girth  several  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  then  tapering  toward  the  top  where  it  divides  into  two  or 
more  huge  branches  bearing  foliage  composed  of  narrow  lance- 
shaped  leaves  from  four  to  seven  inches  long.  It  sometimes 
grows  to  the  height  of  60  feet  and  measures  35  feet  around  the 
trunk. 

Fourth  pupil.  The  angry  tree  is  a  native  of  Australia.  It 
reaches  the  height  of  80  feet  after  a  rapid  growth,  and  in  out" 
ward  appearance  somewhat  resembles  a  gigantic  century  plant. 
When  the  sun  sets  the  leaves  fold  up  and  the  tender  twigs  coil 
tightly,  like  a  little  pig's  tail.  If  the  shoots  are  handled  the 
leaves  rustle  and  move  uneasily  for  a  time.  If  this  queer  plant 
is  moved  from  one  pot  to  another  it  seems  angry,  and  the  leaveci 
stand  out  in  all  directions  like  quills  on  a  porcupine.  A  most 
pungent  and  sickening  odor,  said  to  resemble  that  given  off  by 
rattlesnakes  when  annoyed,  fills  the  air,  and  it  is  only  after  an 
hour  or  so  that  the  leaves  fold  in  the  natural  way. 

Fifth  pupil.  Weeping  trees  are  found  in  the  forests  of  Wash- 
ington  and  British  Columbia.  These  trees  drip  copiously  during 
clear,  bright  days,  when  no  dew  is  visible  elsewhere.  The  drip- 
ping is  so  profuse  that  the  ground  is  almost  saturated.  The 
phenomenon  in  this  case  is  caused  by  the  remarkable  condensing 
power  of  the  leaves  of  the  fir.  The  dripping  ceases  after  10  or 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  resumes  at  or  near  sunset.  In 
the  island  of  Ferro  there  is  a  weeping  tree  that  supplies  all  the 
men  and  beasts  of  the  island  with  drink,  there  being  no  other 
available  water  supply. 

Sixth  pupil  The  baobab  or  monkey  bread  must  be  the  queer- 
est of  trees.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  40  feet,  but  its  girth  is 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its  height,  some  trees  being  30  feet 
in  diameter.  An  old  baobab  in  Africa  is  more  like  a  forest  than 
a  single  tree.  Their  age  is  incalculable.  Humboldt  considers 
them  the  oldest  living  organic  monument  of  our  planet.  It  pro- 
duces fruit  about  a  foot  long,  which  is  edible. 
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SeveDth  pupil.  The  bread  fruit  tree  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental and  symmetrical  trees  in  the  world.  It  is  native  to  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  tree  towers  to  the  height  of 
about  50  feet.  Its  green  globular  fruit,  when  baked,  offers  a  very 
acceptable  substitute  for  bread. 

Eighth  pupil.  The  stinging  tree  is  found  in  Queensland.  It 
emits  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell,  but  is  best  known  by  its 
leaf,  which  is  nearly  round,  and,  having  a  point  at  the  t<^,  is 
jagged  all  around  the  edge  like  a  nettle.  A  traveler  says,  "  I 
have  seen  a  man,  who  treats  ordinary  pain  lightly,  roll  on  the 
ground  in  agony,  after  being  stung.  I  have  known  a  horse  so 
completely  mad,  after  getting  into  a  grove  of  these  trees,  that  he 
rushed  open-mouthed  at  every  one  who  approached  him,  and  had 
to  be  shot.  Dogs,  when  stung,  will  rush  about,  whining 
piteously,  biting  pieces  from  the  affected  part. 

Arbor  day  is  for  the  study  of  nature,  and  for  assisting  nature 
in  pleasing  mankind.  As  you  plant  a  tree  or  a  flower  remember 
that  you  are  likewise  planting  a  thought  in  your  life,  which  will 
become  fragrant  and  fruitful  if  it  be  planted  in  good  soil. — Frank 
J.  Browne. 

MOTHER  EARTH 

All. 

Old  Mother  Earth  woke  up  from  sleep, 

And  found  she  was  cold  and  bare; 
The  winter  was  over,  the -spring  was  near, 

And  she  had  not  a  dress  to  wear! 
"  Alas! "  she  sighed  with  great  dismay, 

**  Oh,  where  shall  I  get  my  clothes; 
There's  not  a  place  to  buy  a  suit, 

And  a  dressmaker  no  one  knows.'' 

Grass. 

**  ril  make  you  a  dress,"  said  the  spiinging  grass, 

Just  looking  above  the  ground, 
**  A  dress  of  green,  of  the   loveliest  sheen. 
To  cover  you  all  around." 


Dandoloin. 

"  And  we,"  said  the  dandelions  gay, 
'Will  dot  it  with  yellow,  bright;" 
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Por-get-me-not 

"  1*11  make  It  a  fringe,"  said  forget-me-not, 
"  Of  blue,  very  soft  and  light;  " 

Violet. 

"  We'll  embroider  the  front,"  said  the  violets, 
"  With  a  lovely  purple  hue; " 

Rose.  I 

"  And  we,"  said  the  roses,  "  will  make  you  a  crown 
Of  red.  Jewelled  over  with  dew." 

Oolden-drop. 

"  And  we'll  be  your  gems,"  said  a  voice  from  the  shade. 

Where  the  ladies'  eardrops  live  — 

"  Orange  is  a  color  for  any  queen, 

And  the  best  that  we  have  to  give." 

All. 

Old  Mother  Earth  was  thankful  and  glad. 

As  she  put  on  her  dress  so  gay; 

And  that  is  the  reason,  my  little  ones. 

She  is  looking  so  lovely  to-day. 

—  Selected 

A  QUESTION 

Where  does  the  snow  go,  so  white  on  the  ground? 
Under  May's  azure  no  flake  can  be  found. 
Look  into  the  lily  some  sweet  summer  hour. 
There  blooms  the  snow 
In  the  heart  of  the  flower. 

Any  fool  can  destroy  trees.  They  cannot  run  away;  and  if 
they  could  they  would  still  be  destroyed — chased  and  hunted 
down  as  long  as  fun  or  a  dollar  could  be  got  out  of  their  bark 
hides,  branching  horns,  or  magnificent  bole  backbones.  Few 
that  fell  trees  plant  them;  nor  would  planting  avail  much  toward 
getting  back  anything  like  the  noble  primeval  forests.  During 
a  man's  life  only  saplings  can  be  grown,  in  the  place  of  the  old 
trees — tens  of  centuries  old — that  have  been  destroyed.  It  took 
more  than  three  thousand  vears  to  make  some  of  the  trees  in 
these  western  woods — trees  that  are  still  standing  in  perfect 
strength  and  beauty,  waving  and  singing  in  the  mighty  foreeta 
of  the  Sierra.  Through  all  the  wonderful,  eventful  centuries 
since  Christ's  time — and  long  before  that  God  has  cared  for  these 
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trees,  saved  them  from  drought,  disease,  avalanches,  and  a  thous- 
and straining,  leveling  tempests  and  floods;  but  he  cannot  save 
them  from  fools — only  Uncle- Sam  can  do  that.r-John  Muir,  in 
August  Atlantic. 

THREB  TREES 

The  pine-tree  grew  In  the  wood, 

Tapering,  straight,  and  high;    . 
Stately  and  proud  it  stood, 

Black-green  against  the  sky, 
Crowded  so  close,  it  sought  the  blue, 
And  ever  upward  it  reached  and  grew. 

■ 

The  oak-tree  stood  in  the  field. 

Beneath  it  dozed  the  herds; 
It  gave  to  the  mower  a  shield, 

It  gave  a  home  to  the  birds. 
Sturdy  and  broad,  it  guarded  the  farms, 
With  its  brawny  trunk  and  knotted  arms. 

The  apple-tree  grew  by  the  wall. 

Ugly  and  crooked  and  black; 
But  it  knew  the  gardener's  call, 

And  the  children  rode  on  its  back. 
It  scattered  its  blossoms  upon  the  air, 
It  covered  the  ground  with  fruitage  fair. 

•*  Now,  hey,"  said  the  pine,  "  for  the  wood! 

Come  live  with  the  forest  band. 
Our  comrades  will  do  you  good, 

And  tall  and  straight  you  will  stand." 
And  he  swung  his  boughs  to  a  witching  sound, 
And  flung  his  cones  like  coins  around. 

"  O  ho!  "  laughed  sturdy  oak; 

"  The  life  of  the  field  for  me. 
I  weather  the  lightning-stroke; 

My  branches  are  broad  and  free. 
Grow  straight  and  slim  in  the  wood  if  you  wiU, 
Give  me  the  sun  and  the  wind-swept  hill!" 

And  the  apple-tree  murmured  low, 

"  I  am  neither  straight  nor  strong; 
Crooked  my  back  doth  grow 

With  bearing  my  burdens  long." 
And  it  dropped  its  fruit  as  it  dropped  a  tear. 
And  reddened  the  ground  with  fragrant  cheer. 
56 
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And  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  heard. 

And  he  said:   *'  I  have  use  for  all; 
For  the  bough  that  shelters  a  bird. 

For  the  beam  that  pillars  a  hall; 
And  grow  they  tall,  or  grow  they  111, 
They  grow  but  to  wait  their  Master's  will." 

So  a  ship  of  the  oak  was  sent 

Far  over  the  ocean  blue. 
And  the  pine  was  the  mast  that  bent 

As  over  the  waves  it  flew. 
And  the  ruddy  fruit  of  the  apple-tree 
Was  borne  to  a  starving  isle  of  the  sea. 

Now  the  farmer  grows  lilie  the  oali. 
And  the  townsman  is  proud  and  tall; 

The  city  and  fleld  are  full  of  folli  — 
But  the  Lord  has  need  of  all. 

OUT-OF-DOORS   ARITHMETIC 

Add  bright  buds,  and  sun,  and  flowei*s. 
New  green  leaves  and  fltfull  showers 
To  a  bare  world,  and  the  sum 
Of  the  whole  to  **  Spring  "  will  come. 

Multiply  these  leaves  by  more. 
And  the  flowers  by  a  score; 
The  result  —  if  found  aright  — 
Will  be  **  Summer,"  long  and  bright. 

Then  divide  the  flowers  and  the  sun 
By  gray  clouds  and  storms  begun. 
And  the  quotient  fouud  will  be 
**  Autumn  '\  over  laud  and  sea. 

From  this  then  substract  the  red 

Of  the  leaves  un  overhead  — 

Also  every  flower  in  sight, 

And  you've  **  Winter,"  cold  and  white. 

AWAKENING 

Never  yet  was  a  spring-time, 
Late  though  lingered  the  snow. 

That  the  sap  stirred  not  at  the  whisper 
Of  the  south  wind,  sweet  and  low; 

Never  yet  was  a  spring-time 
When  the  buds  forgot  to  blow. 


—  Selected 


—  F.  M.  L. 
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Ever  the  wings  of  the  summer 

Are  folded  under  the  mould; 
Life,  that  has  known  no  dying, 

Is  Love's,  to  have  and  to  hold. 
Till  sudden,  the  bourgeoning  Easter! 

The  song!  the  green  and  the  gold! 

—  Margaret  E.  Sangst  :r 

MAMMA'S  TREE 

One  beautiful  day  in  the  early  spring, 

When  the  woods  with  music  seemed  to  sing 

And  the  whole  of  nature  was  bright  and  gay 
Two  little  children  were  seen  at  their  play. 

Down  by  the  brook  where  the  violets  grow. 

Diligently  working  with  spade  and  hoe. 
Two  little  toilers  in  life's  great  plan, 

Enjoying  the  present  as  childhood  can. 

A  shout  was  soon  heard  from  dear  baby  Nell, 

The  tones  of  her  voice  as  sweet  as  a  bell, 
**  Oh!  Teddy,  come  quick!  just  come  once  and  see 

Such  a  dear  little  cunning  baby-tree." 

They  stood  around  it  in  pleased  surprise. 

With  a  happy  look  in  their  shining  eyes; 
'Till  at  last  Ted  said  in  his  thoughtful  way, 

'*  1  am  sure  we  can  have  our  own  Arbor  day." 

**  We  win  take  it  up  with  the  greatest  care. 

And  tenderly  plant  in  the  garden,  where. 
We'll  name  it  for  mamma,  for  don't  you  see. 

If  we  love  her  we  will  care  for  her  tree." 

—  Sylvia  B.  Norrish 

A  TBOFICAL  FBXTIT  TBEE 

By  Bertha  P.  Herrick 

Although  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  seldom  ripen  in  temperate 
climates,  the  trees  are  often  cultivated  merely  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage;  so  that  it  may  prove  of  interest  to  become  further 
acquainted  with  their  general  appearance  and  uses  in  their  far- 
off  native  habitats. 

The  beautiful  date  palm  is  indigenous  to  Africa  and  Asia, 
though  flourishing  in  all  hot  countries.  There  are  said  to  be 
nearly  a  thousand  species,  the  most  vigorous  species  reaching 
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the  height  of  eighty  feet  and  living  for  200  years.  Each  tree 
jields  from  160  to  200  pounds  of  fruit  in  a  single  season,  sonie  of 
the  clusters  weighing  nearly  40  pounds.  It  is  propagated  by 
«uckers  from  the  root,  whence  its  name  of  'Thoeniz,"  and  bears 
its  first  crop  when  about  eight  years  of  age. 

No  less  than  360  uses  are  claimed  for  this  invaluable  tree. 
The  trunk  furnishes  timber  for  furniture  and  house-building  as 
well  as  fuel,  cooking  utensils,  and  bows  and  arrows;  the  roots 
■are  utilized  for  fencing  and  roofing,  and  the  fiber  is  woven  into 
cnats,  fishnets,  ropes,  baskets,  and  articles  of  clothing.  Among 
the  natives  of  the  Orient  the  nutritious  fruit  is  the  principal  food 
for  nearly  the  entire  year,  and  pounded  into  solid  cakes,  is  car- 
ried by  Arabs  journing  over  the  scorching  desert,  the  stones 
being  used  as  fodder  for  the  camels.  Boasted  and  ground,  the 
kernels  make  a  fair  substitute  for  coffee,  and  are  also  valued  on 
account  of  their  oil. 

These  trees  are  sometimes  known  as  the  "palms  of  victory," 
as  the  large,  frondlike  leaves  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
those  that  were  strewn  before  the  Saviour  on  his  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  that  were  borne  with  songs  of  rejoicing  before  ancient 
conquerors  returning  from  their  triumphs  on  the  battlefield; 
while  on  Palm  Sunday  and  at  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
•they  are  highly  prized  as  church  decorations.  In  some  varieties 
the  flower-spathes  yield  a  large  quantity  of  sweet  sap,  which 
upon  evaporation  becomes  "date  sugar,"  this  being  fermented 
into  an  intoxicant  called  "arrack."  The  terminal  bud  or  "cab- 
bage" is  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  is  boiled  and  eateu 
like  a  vegetable. 

OUK  LITTI«E  BBOTHEBS  OF  THE  AIB 

I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  the  proposition  to  protect  the 
birds,  and  my  words  can  not  be  clothed  in  too  strong  language.* 
We  are  a  nation  of  vandals.  Birds  make  the  choir  of  the  heavens 
and  should  be  protected. 

We  hear  the  robiu's  flute-note  clear; 

It  Is  the  love-tide  of  the  year. 

—  Margaret  E.  Sangster 
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The  American  Robin 

The  American  robin  belongs  to  the  thrush  family,  of  which 
the  mocking  bird,  cat  bird  and  brown  thrash  are  other  child- 
ren. The  robin  is  somewhat  larger  than  his  English  cousin, 
robin  redbreast,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  him.  It  make» 
its  home  in  nearly  every  section  of  our  country^  and  during  the 
winter  always  migrates  to  milder  climates.  It  is  one  of  the  earli- 
est heralds  of  spring,  coming  as  early  as  March  or  April,  and  is 
one  of  the  latest  birds  to  leave  us  in  the  autumn. 

The  robin  courts  the  society  of  man,  following  close  upon  the 
plow  and  the  spade,  and  often  becoming  quite  tame  and  domes- 
tic. It  feeds  for  a  month  or  two  on  strawberries  and  cherries, 
but  generally  on  worms  and  insects  picked  out  of  the  ground. 
It  destroys  the  larvae  of  many  of  the  insects  in  the  soil,  and  is  a 
positive  blessing  to  man,  designed  by  the  Creator  for  ornament 
and  pleasure  and  use  in  protecting  vegetation.  John  Bur- 
roughs, the  bird  lover,  says  it  is  the  most  native  and  democratic 
of  our  birds. 

The  robin  is  not  a  noted  songster  and  yet  its  carol  is  sweet, 
hearty  and  melodious.  It  has  no  remarkable  habits,  but  shows 
considerable  courage  and  anxiety  for  its  young.  The  robin's 
nest  is  often  built  in  a  corner  of  a  porch,  or  in  the  angle  of  a  rail 
fence,  but  oftener  is  saddled  on  the  horizontal  limb  of  an  orchard 
tree.  The  robin  is  not  a  skillful  architect  and  the  miasonry  of 
his  nest  is  rough  and  the  material  coarse,  being  composed  largely 
of  leaves  or  old  grass  cemented  with  mud.  The  eggs  number 
from  four  to  six  and  are  greenish  blue  in  color.  The  robin  is  one 
of  tho  most  popular  birds  of  this  state  and  its  friendly  disposi- 
tion and  attractive  habits  make  it  the  subject  for  interesting 

study. 

How  Otir  Birds  Protect  Our  Trees 

Trees  are  like  great  hotels,  they  are  so  alive  with  their  busy 
little  insect  people.  Like  hotels,  when  looking  for  rooms,  there 
is  a  choice  between  outside  ones  and  dark  inside  ones.  The  out- 
side ones  are  in  cracks  in  the  bark  and  here,  in  fall,  visiting 
moths  stow  away  their  eggs  in  snug  winter  bed  chambers,  and 
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sleepy  butterfly  children  wind  themselves  in  their  silken  covers 
and  rest  quietly  until  spring  calls  them  to  unfold  their  wings 
and  seek  the  flowers. 

Beneath  the  bark  in  the  inside  room,  live  the  wood  borers,  and 
up  and  down  the  long  hallways,  boring  ants  run  busily  to  and  fro. 

In  the  spring  the  eggs  left  in  the  bark  hatch  into  hungry 
worms,  and  th'ousamds  of  these  new  guests  climb  up  to  the  airy 
roof  gardens  of  the  hotels  to  dine  in  the  green  restaurants  on 
fruit  and  leaves.  Indeed  so  many  hungry  insect  folk  board  in 
the  hotels  and  live  on  the  wood  and  leaves  that,  if  no  bound  were 
put  to  their  work,  the  boarders  would  quiet  eat  up  their  hotels. 

One  small  wood  borer  alone  can  kill  a  whole  great  tree,  and 
myriads  of  the  hungry  creasures  are  always  at  work  in  our  shade 
trees. 

Wood  ants  find  the  holes  the  borers  have  made  and  go  on  from 
them  tunnelling  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  trees  till 
they  have  honeycombed  the  timber  with  their  galleries.  Any 
one  who  goes  to  the  woods  can  see  them  work.  Did  you  never 
find  a  pile  of  sawdust  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  see  a  streak  of  the 
dust  on  the  bark?  That  is  the  work  of  the  ants,  and  while  you 
watch,  one  of  the  little  black  workmen  will  often  come  out  of  a 
hole  in  the  bark,  drop  its  load  of  dust  and  hurry  back  inside  for 
more.  The  poor  trees  suffer  sorely,  but  unfortunately  there  are 
not  only  hungry  insects,  but  hungry  birds,  and  the  birds,  knowing 
full  well  that  the  trees  are  among  the  best  bird  restaurants, 
flock  to  them  eagerly. 

-The  w^oodpeckers  spend  most  of  their  time  chiselling  through 
the  bark  for  insects,  so  well  hidden  in  the  wood  that  only  such 
sharp  bills  and  barbed  tongues  as  theirs  can  reach  them.  In 
winter  they  join  the  cherry  chickadees  and  mulhatches  as  eggers, 
searching  diligently  over  the  crannies  of  the  bark  for  insects' 
eggs.  The  champion  of  their  band  seems  to  be  the  chickadee, 
who  has  such  a  hearty  winter  appetite  it  thinks  nothing  of  eat- 
ing 5,000  eggs  a  day. 

Besides  the  special  bark  and  wood  birds  that  meet  over  the 
trunks  and  branches,  protecting  the  body  of  the  tree,  there  are 
other  birds  that  guard  its  head  and  feet. 
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Every  couatry  boy  knows  how  mice  girdle  the  apple  trees, 
gnawing  their  bark  just  above  the  snow  in  winter.  They  do  so 
much  harm  we  would  often  have  to  go  without  apples  if  it  were 
not  for  the  hawks  and  owls,  but  they  are  great  mousers,  and, 
between  them,  work  night  and  day  to  save  the  orchards. 

The  tree  top  protectors  are  more  numerous  than  any  of  the 
other  tree  birds,  and  when  the  leaves  come  out  in  spring,  fall 
to  work  with  a  will. 

Orioles,  vireos,  cedar  birds  and  cuckcoos  are  the  prize  cater- 
pillar birds,  but  when  there  has  been  a  plague  of  insects  in  an 
orchard  or  village,  bearing  the  trees  of  leaves,  nearly  all  the  birds 
of  the  neighborhood  have  come  to  the  rescue.  And  so  the  bird^ 
work  all  through  the  year — the  tree  trunk  birds  and  owls  in  win- 
ter, and  the  tree  top  birds  in  summer — ^all  working  to  protect  the 
trees,  saving  for  us  both  our  shade  and  our  fruit  which  the  in- 
sects are  only  w^aiting  to  destroy. — Florence  A.  Merriam. 

President  Lincoln,  one  morning,  found  that  a  robin's  nest,  con- 
taining three  little  robins,  had  been  knocked  off  an  evergreen 
treo  near  the  white  house  by  a  careless  cab-driver.  Kneeling 
on  the  grcund  and  putting  the  birds  back  in  the  nest  he  replaced 
it  saying,  '*These  birds  are    helpless,  and  I'll  make  them  happy 

again.'' 

"  The}'  wUl  come  again  to  the  apple-tree, 

Robins  and  all .  the  rest, 

And  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  will  be 

The  l>uilding  of  the  nest." 

The  bird  for  all  nature  chants  the  morning  hymn  and  the  bene- 
diction of  the  day.  He  is  her  priest  and  her  augur,  her  divine 
and  innocent  voice.  Open  your  eyes  to  evidence,  throw  aside 
your  prejudice,  your  traditional  and  derived  opinions.  Dismiss 
your  pride,  and  acknowledge  a  kindred  in  which  there  is  nothing 
to  make  one  ashamed.  What  are  these?  Thev  are  vour 
brothers. — Michelet. 

The  great  remedy  for  all  these  wrongs  to  birds  and  animals 
lies,  not  in  law  and  prosecuting  officers,  but  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools.    A  thousand  cases  can  be  prevented  by  kind  words 
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and  humane  education  for  every  one  that  can  be  prevented  by 
prosecution.  If  we  are  ever  going  to  accomplish  anything  of 
permanent  value  for  the  protection  of  those  for  whom  our  soci- 
eties are  organized  to  protect,  it  must  be  through  the  kind 
assistance  of  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  When  children 
are  taught  to  be  kind  to  animals,  to  spare  in  spring-time  the 
mother-bird  with  its  nest  of  young,  to  love  and  pet  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  to  speak  kindly  to  all  harmless,  living  creatures,  thej 
become  more  kind,  not  only  to  animals,  but  also  to  each  other. — 
George  T.  Angell. 

The  bravest  are  ever  the  most  humane,  the  most  gentle,  the 
most  kind.  If  any  one  would  be  truly  brave,  let  him  learn  to  be 
gentle  and  tender  to  every  one,  and  everything  about  him. — Rev. 
Arthur  Sewell. 

FLEAS  FOB  THE  SFEECHLES8 

Selections  for  three  pupils 

If  all  the  birds  should  die  not  a  human  being  could  live  on 
earth,  for  the  insects  on  which  the  birds  live  would  increase  so 
enormously  as  to  destroy  all  vegetation. — Michelet. 

Professor  E.  E.  Smith  estimates  that  birds  save  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  alone,  annually,  one  hundred  million  dollars  in 
the  United  States.  We  are  told  that  insect  life  in  many  places 
has  increased  so  as  to  make  human  life  almost  unendurable. 

It  is  known  that  the  killing  of  a  great  number  of  shore  birds 
has  been  followed  by  an  increase  in  human  mortality  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast,  the  destroyed  birds  having  formerly  as- 
sisted in  keeping  the  beaches  and  bajfous  free  from  decaying 
animal  matter.  New  Orleans  had  a  plague  of  bugs  about  the 
middle  of  September,  just  when  the  yellow  fever  began,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  bugs  proved  far  more  troublesome 
than  the  disease,  and  certainly  the  annoyance  was  more  im- 
mediate. The  people  call  it  a  mystery,  but  the  scientists  said  it 
was  merely  the  result  of  man's  improvidence  in  destroying  the 
birds.  The  destruction  has  been  going  on  in  Louisiana,  particn 
larly  on  the  gulf  coast,  for  years,  and  has  been  carried  on  by  pno- 
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fessional  hunters  who  kill  the  birds  solely  for  millinery  purposes. 

Nature  revengesi  herself  on  New  Orleans,  aj^  she  will  on  every 

place  where  birds  are  destroyed  for  fashionable  purposes. — C.  C. 

Marble. 

Never  was  sweeter  music  — 

Sunshine  turned  into  song. 
To  set  us  dreaming  of  summer, 

When  the  days  and  the  dreams  are  long. 

Winged  lute  that  we  call  a  bluebird, 

Ton  blend  in  a  sUver  strain 
The  sound  of  the  laughing  waters, 

The  patter  of  spring's  sweet  rain, 
The  voice  of  the  wind,  the  sunshine, 

And  fragrance  of  blossoming  things. 
Ah!  you  are  a  poem  of  April, 

That  God  endowed  with  wings. 

—  Eben.  E.  Rexford 

PATBIOTIC  SELECTIONS 

This  nation  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. — Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  American  Flag 

Behold  it!  Listen  to  it!  Every  star  has  a  tongue;  every 
stripe  is  articulate.  "  There  is  no  language  nor  speech  where 
their  voices  are  not  heard."  There  is  magic  in  the  web  of  it.  It 
has  an  answer  for  every  question  of  duty.  It  has  a  solution  for 
every  doubt  and  perplexity.  It  has  a  word  of  good  cheer  for 
every  hour  of  gloom  or  despondency.  Behold  it!  Listen  to  it! 
It. speaks  of  earlier  and  of  later  struggles.  It  speaks  of  victories, 
and  sometimes  of  reverses  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land.  It  speaks 
of  patriots  and  heroes  among  the  living  and  the  dead.  But  before 
all  and  above  all  other  associations  and  memories,  whether  of 
glorious  men,  or  glorious  deeds,  or  glorious  places,  its  voice  is 
ever  of  union  and  liberty,  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  laws. 
— R.  C.  Winthrop. 
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THE  FLAG  GOES  BY 
Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 

A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 

Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 

Over  the  steel- tipped,  ordered  lines. 

Hats  off! 

The  colors  before  us  fly; 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 

Sea-flghts  and  land-flghts,  grim  and  great, 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  state; 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 

Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace, 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase; 
Equal  Justice,  right  and  law. 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong; 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor,  all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums; 
And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high: 
Hats  off! 
The  flag  is  passing  by! 


—  H.  H.  Bennett 


THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE  FLAG 

How  beautiful  it  blows 

Over  the  roofs  so  high, 
With  stripes  like  the  heart  of  th  »  rose. 
And  stars  as  white  as  the  snows. 

On  background  of  freedom's  sky! 

Flag  that  the  children  love; 

Flag  that  their  hands  have  wrought, 
And  spread  to  the  sun  above. 

And  blest  in  their  childish  thought. 
Every  flash  of  its  bars, 
Every  gleam  of  its  stars, 

Kindles  the  patriot  love  afresh  — 
All  the  lives  for  it  lost. 
Every  tear  that  it  cost. 

Woven  into  its  silken  mesh. 
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Spread  it,  O  hand  of  youth  — 
Symbol  of  loftiest  truth, 
Splendor  of  conquering  might — 
Spread  it  from  learning's  height! 
O  shall  it  be  unfurled 
Over  the  widest  world, 
And  waken  beyond  the  sea 
Republics  that  are  to  be. 


—  James  Buckham 


The  American  Flag 

Our  flag  means  all  that  our  fathers  meant  in  the  revolutionary 
war;  it  mc^ans  all  that  the  declaration  of  independence  meant; 
it  means  all  that  the  constitution  of  our  people,  organizing  for 
justice  for  liberty  and  for  happiness  meant.-  Our  flag  carries 
American  ideas,  American  history  and  American  feelings.  It 
has  gathered  and  stored  chiefly  this  supreme  idea,  divine  right 
of  liberty  in  man.  Every  color  means  liberty;  every  thread  means 
liberty;  every  form  of  star  and  beam  or  stripe  of  light  means 
liberty;  not  lawlessness,  not  license,  but  organized,  institutional 
liberty;  liberty  through  law,  and  law^s  for  liberty.  Our  flag  is 
not  a  painted  rag.  It  is  a  whole  national  history.  It  is  the  con- 
stitution. It  is  the  government.  It  is  the  free  people  that  stand 
in  the  government  on  the  constitution.  Forget  not  what  it 
means,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  ideas  be  true  to  your  country's 
flag. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Had  I  a  dozen  sons,  each  in  my  love  alike,  ♦  ♦  ♦  i  had* 
rather  have  eleven  die  nobly  for  their  country,  than  one  volup- 
tously  surfeit  out  of  action. — Shakespeare. 

This  is  a  maxim  which  I  have  received  by  hereditary  tradition, 
that  after  what  I  owe  to  God,  nothing  should  be  more  dear,  or 
more  sacred,  than  the  love  and  respect  I  owe  to  my  country. — 
Selected. 

STREAM,  OLD  GLORY! 

Stream,  Old  Glory!  bear  your  stars 

High  among  the  seven; 
Stream  a  watchfire  on  the  dark, 

And  make  a  sign  in  heaven! 
Out  upon  the  four  winds  blow. 

Tell  the  world  your  story: 
Thrice  in  heart's  blood  dipped  before 

They  called  your  name  Old  Glory! 
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When  from  sky  to  sky  you  float, 

Far  in  wide  savannas. 
Vast  horizons  lost  in  light 

Answer  with  hosannas, 
Symbol  of  unmeasured  power, 

Blessed  promise  sealing, 
All  your  hills  are  hills  of  Qod, 

And  all  your  founts  are  healing! 

Still  to  those  the  wronged,  of  earth, 
Sanctuary  render 
I  For  hope,  and  home,  and  heaven  they  see 

Within  your  sacred  splendor! 
Stream,  Old  Glory!  bear  your  stars 

High  among  the  seven; 
Stream  a  watchfire  on  the  dark. 
And  make  a  sign  in  heaven! 

—  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  O  ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee. 

—  Henry  W.  Longfellow 

AMERICA 

God  bless  our  native  land! 
Firm  may  she  ever  stand. 

Through  storm  and  night; 
When  the  wild  tempests  rave. 
Ruler  of  wind  and  wave. 
Do  Thou  our  country  save 

By  Thy  great  might. 

For  her  our  prayers  shall  rise 
To  God  above  the  skies, 

On  him  we  wait; 
Thou  who  art  ever  nigh, 
Guardiug  with  watchful  eye, 
To  Thee  aloud  we  cry, 

God  save  the  State. 
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Our  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  trained  to  be  Christian  patriots^ 
and  then  we  are  sure  that  they  will  be  good  citizens.  We  do 
not  build  on  their  learning,  nor  on  their  graces,  nor  their  creed, 
not,  God  knows!  on  their  wealth.  No!  We  ask  them  to  love  their 
home  because  it  is  God's  home;  to  serve  the  state  because  it  is 
God's  kingdom;  and  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. — Edward 
Everett  Hale. 

A  good  law  without  execution  is  like  an  unperformed  promise, 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Chapter  196,  Laws  of  1888 

AN  ACT  TO  ENCOURAGE  ARBORICULTURE 

Approved  April  30,  1888 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly f  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1  The  Friday  following  the  first  day  of  May  in  each 
year  shall  hereafter  be  known  throughout  this  state  as  Arbor 
day. 

§  2  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  authorities  of  every  public  school 
in  this  state,  to  assemble  the  scholars  in  their  charge  on  that  day 
in  the  school  building,  or  elsewhere,  as  they  may  deem  proper, 
and  to  provide  for  and  conduct,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  city  superintendent  or  the  school  commissioner,  or  other 
chief  officers  having  the  general  oversight  of  the  public  schopls 
in  each  city  or  district,  such  exercises  as  shall  tend  to  encourage 
the  planting,  protection  and  preservation  of  trees  and  shrubs^ 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  to 
accomplish  such  results. 

§  3  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have 
power  to  prescribe  from  time  to  time,  in  writing,  a  course  of  ex- 
ercises and  instruction  in  the  subject  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
which  shall  be  adopted  and  observed  by  the  public  school  authori- 
ties on  Arbor  day,  and  upon  receipt  of  copies  of  such  course, 
suflBcient  in  number  to  supply  all  the  schools  under  their  super- 
vision, the  school  commissioner  or  city  superintendent  aforesaid^ 
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shall  promptly  provide  each  of  the  schools  under  his  or  their 
charge  with  a  copy,  and  cause  it  to  be  adopted  and  observed. 
§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  devise  good  laws;  the  diflSculty  is  to 
make  them  effective. — Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Note — Remember  Memorial  day,  May  30;  and  Flag  day, 
June  14. 

Hon.  Edward  F.  Jones,  of  Binghamton,  ex-lieutenant  governor, 
is  about  to  give  every  teacher  in  the  state  a  copy  of  his  attractive 
pamphlet,  "  The  origin  of  the  flag."  This  patriotic  action  will 
be  highly  appreciated  and  will  be  of  assistance  to  teachers  in 
observing  Flag  day.  He  proposes  to  distribute  them  to  teachers 
from  lists  obtained  from  school  commissioners.  In  case  vou  do 
not  receive  one  notify  your  commissioner. 
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JAMES  S.  COOLEY,  Glen  Cove. 
WALTER  S.  ALLERTON,  Mount  Vernon. 
JAMES  R.  FLAGG,  Frewsburg. 

Local  committee 

R.  H.  HALSEY,  superintendent. 
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PROQRAM 


Wednesday 

Address  of  welcome,  Hon.  Jerome  De  Witt. 

Response  to  address  of  welcome,  Commissioner  Edwin  F.  Mc- 
Donald. 

Discussion.    The  commissioner's  duty  in  the  institute,  Commis- 
sioners M.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  I).  T.  Marshall. 

Paper.     Summer   schools    in    commissioner   districts,   Commis- 
sioner Silas  L.  Strivings. 

Report  of  committee  on  legislation. 

Appointment  of  standing  committees. 

Address.     Hon.  Chas.  R.  Skinner,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Thursday 

Announcement,  Henry  R.  Sanford,  Ph.  D.  transportation  agent. 

Paper.     Nature  study,  Prof.  Roberts,  Edward  C.  Jones. 

Paper.    The  twentieth   century  superintendent,   Commissioner 

Roxie  G.  Tuttle. 
Election  of  officers. 
Discussion.     Department  rules  and  regulations.  Commissioner 

C.  D.  Hill. 
Paper.    Is  the  educational  standard  alone,  for  which  teachers 

are  licensed,  conducive  to  the  best  results  in  our  educational 

system?    Dr  T.  B.  Stowell. 
Address.    Washington's  farewell  address  and  its  application. 

Rev.  Robert  Ellis  Jones,  president  Hobart  college. 

Friday 

Paper.     Vocal  expression,  L.  O.  Wiswell. 

Paper.     The  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  the  sux>erin- 

tendent  or  commissioner.  Superintendent  George  GriflBth. 
Report  of  standing  and  special  committees 
Miscellaneous  busini^ss.  »    . 

Adjournment. 
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York  state  association  of  school  commissionebs  and 

superintendents,   held   at  binohamton, 

November  9,  10  and  11, 1898 


The  forty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  New  York  state  associa- 
tion of  school  commissioners  and  superintendents  assembled  in 
the  handsome,  new  court  house,  Binghamton,  Wednesday,  Nov. 
9, 1898,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Pres.  George  G.  Royce.  Hon. 
Jerome  De  Witt,  mayor  of  the  city  was  introduced  and  delivered 
the  following  address  of  welcome: 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Hon.  Jerome  De  Witt 

Mp.  Cliairraan,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  convention — I  am 
very  happy  to  bid  you  a  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  to  Bing- 
hamton.  We  consider  it  a  great  honor  for  you  to  select  this  city 
for  your  place  of  meeting.  I  dare  say  you  were  interested  in 
not  coming  until  after  election.  I  am  glad  it  is  over,  and  that 
now,  we  can  welcome  you  here.  I  beg  to  express  the  hope  that 
however  the  election  has  been  brought  about,  we  shall  lay  aside 
all  prejudices  and  pursue  our  vocations  worthily  and  not  carry 
politics  into  our  schools.  I  believe  we  should  have  no  politics  in 
our  schools.  While  the  ladies  have  not  been  able  to  take  advance 
positions  in  some  of  the  vocations,  I  am  sure  they  will  in  time  be 
able  to  do  so.    They  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  keeping  poli- 
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tics  out  of  schools.  We  have  in  our  school  board  a  lady  who  is 
doing  excellent  service  and  I  hope  she  will  be  retained  for  years 
to  come. 

We  have  in  our  state  a  school  system  to  be  proud  of  and  in 
this  city  we  have  schools  in  which  we  take  great  pride.  We 
employ  something  over  200  teachers.  To  defray  teachers  salary 
and  some  other  expenses  we  raised  f  1,500,000.  Our  schools  con- 
sist of  kindergarten,  ward  schools,  high  school  and  school  for 
industrial  art,  besides  we  have  schools  for  special  courses,  and 
training  schools.  The  curriculum  extends  from  the  alphabet  to 
the  highest  studies  pursued  in  the  university. 

We  are  proud  of  our  city,  its  schools  and  churches.  We  are 
proud  of  its  manufacturing  interests.  We  hope  you  will  find 
time  to  visit  our  asylum.  Our  street  railway  system  is  adequate, 
extending  to  many  suburban  districts. 

We  again  welcome  you  and  invite  you  to  visit  all  places  of 
interest  in  our  city.  We  hope  when  you  leave  Binghamton  you 
will  take  with  you  pleasant  recollections  of  its  people. 

Response  by  Commissioner  Edwin  F.  McDonald,  of  St  Law- 
rence county: 

Mr  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Major  De  Witt — On 
behalf  of  the  organization  here  gathered,  I  would  attempt  to 
respond,  in  part,  to  the  kind  and  forceful  words  with  which  we 
have  been  greeted ;  for  the  cheer  you  bring  us,  and  for  the  in- 
terest you  manifest  in  our  welfare. 

We  accept  the  hospitality  of  your  people,  the  proffered  freedom 
of  your  city  and  the  reciprocity  is  complete.  We  had  scarcely 
arrived  in  your  city  when  we  imbibed  the  life,  vigor  and  cheer 
manifest  on  every  hand.  Your  great  manufacturing  enterprises, 
institutions  of  learning,  business  places,  churches  and  printing 
houses,  magnificent  dwellings,  spacious  boulevards,  in  fact 
nearlv  all  that  ranks  foremost  in  art  and  beautv  have  contrib- 
uted  to  make  this  "  the  parlor  city." 

We  are  here  to  compare  notes,  to  help  one  another  in  this  noble 
cause — the  work  of  the  educator  is  the  most  important  in  which 
man  or  woman  may  be  engaged. 
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Character  is  not  something  ready  made  to  be  put  on  like  a 
garment  with  manhood  and  womanhood,  but  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  it  grows  with  a  growth  and  strengthens  with  a 
strength  until,  good  or  bad,  it  becomes  aJmost  a  coat  of  mail. 
The  teacher's  mission  is  to  fashion  this  character.  No  red  flag 
of  anarchy  waves  in  the  school  room.  The  American  youth,  bom 
under  the  American  flag,  educated  in  American  schools,  breath- 
ing American  air,  enjoying  American  liberty  will  never  strike  a 
blow  at  our  institutions.  The  teacher's  mission  then  is  that 
silent  power  which  gives  bone,  sinew,  vitality  and  strength  to 
every  interest  that  upholds  the  sacred  principles  of  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

If  we  then  but  try  to  uplift  those  with  whom  we  come  in  con- 
tact, to  place  them  on  a  little  higher  plane  of  living,  a  plane  from 
which  they  can  better  see  the  relation  existing  between  them- 
selves as  individuals,  between  themselves  and  the  state,  between 
themselves  and  their  Creator,  then  our  work  will  not  be  in  vain. 

During  the  i>ast  few  months  our  minds  have  been  filled  with 
the  stem  realities  of  war.  In  the  great  victories  which  we  have 
achieved,  I  believe  the  public  schools  of  America  have  played  a 
most  prominent  part.  In  tyranny  ridden,  liberty  hating,  rotten- 
rooted  Spain,  only  one-tenth  of  her  people  can  read  and  write. 
In  our  land  the  stars  and  stripes  wave  over  school-houses  in 
every  community  and  each  hill  and  dale  reverberates  with  the 
glad  shouts  of  students.  .  The  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  are 
turned  toward  this  western  republic. 

Who  w^'re  the  men  with  Dewey  at  Manila,  with  Habson  as 
he  sank  the  Merrimac  in  the  bottle  necked  straits  of  the  harbor, 
with  Shafter  and  Roosevelt  as  they  clipped  the  barbed  wire 
fences  around  the  fortifications  of  the  ancient  city  of  Santiago 
I)e  Cuba;  and  who  were  they  with  Schley  and  Sampson  as  they 
gently  took  the  remnants  of  the  Spanish  navy  and,  by  the  music 
of  their  thirteen  inch  guns,  lovingly  laid  them  away  on  Cuban 
sands  forever  to  rot?  They  were  the  men  who  when  boys  were 
trained  in  our  schools,  were  taught  the  principles  of  mathe- 
matics, the  sciences,  civics  and  Americanism. 
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To-day  we  have  a  beautiful  picture.  We  have  the  union  song 
of  "Yankee  Doodle/'  and  the  confederate  song  of  "Down  in 
Dixie  "  merged  into  the  American  music  of  the  "  Star  spangled 
banner''  and  this  song  backed  by  the  rythm  of  "God  save  the 
queen/'  all  sung  in  good  Anglo  Saxon,  has  sent  a  shudder,  a 
shiver  and  a  thrill  around  this  belted  globe.  Every  man  who 
can  read  and  think  must  know  that  wherever  the  rythm  of  this 
music  is  heard  there  must  be  death  to  tyranny  and  oppression, 
and  there  will  be  found  liberty  and  freedom,  perpetual  and 
eternal  as  the  stars. 

For  this  new  era,  for  this  new  uplift  of  this  sisterhood  of  states 
to  its  proper  position  in  the  grand  galaxy  of  nations,  what  most 
can  we  thank?  I  believe  the  answer  is  the  public  school  system* 
of  this  union  of  commonwealths. 

Again  Air  Mayor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  words 
and  cordial  greeting.  We  reciprocate  by  welcoming  your  people' 
to  our  sessions,  and  trust  that  our  deliberations  may  prove 
helpful  to  all. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject 

THE  COMMISSIONER'S  DUTY  IN  THE  INSTITUTE 

was  opened  by  Commissioner  M.  W.  Baldwin  and  followed  by 
Commissioner  D.  D.  T.  Marshall,  who  said: 

The  State  Superintendent  says  in  one  of  his  annual  reports  that 
the  commissioners  should  know  as  far  as  possible  every  teacher, 
every  school  officer,  every  progressive  friend  of  education  in 
every  school  district.  They  should  know  the  condition  of  school- 
houses  and  school  grounds.  Besides,  the  commissioner  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  books  of  methods,  of  school  law, 
and  of  human  nature.  Perhaps  no  official  in  the  state  has  a 
greater  diversity  of  requirements  and  duties  than  the  school  com- 
missioner. As  regards  his  duties  in  a  teachers'  institnte,  an  in- 
stitute conductor  says,  "  a  commissioner  who  manifests  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  institute;  who  is  present  and  participates  in 
its  exercises;  who  shows  thus  his  approval  of  and  confidence  in 
its  work,  inspires  a  ready  following  among  his  teachers  and 
adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  institute." 
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Commissioner  Baldwin  has  discovered  very  thoroughly  and 
completely  the  duties  of  the  commissioner  as  prescribed  by  law 
and  his  duty  in  the  organization  of  the  institute.  If  the  commis- 
sioner performs  his  duties  as  directed  by  law,  meets  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  conductor  and  is  the  ideal  of  the  Superintendent  and 
still  falls  short  of  what  he  ought  to  do  in  an  institute,  I  believe 
it  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  the  fact  that  commissioners  are  consulted  too  little  regarding 
character  of  work  to  be  presented.  The  Department  is  each 
year  simplifying  duties  of  commissioners  and  allowing  more  time 
for  supervision.  With  more  intelligent  supervision  commis- 
sioners ought  to  be  prepared  to  give  valuable  suggestions  regard- 
ing work  to  be  given  at  institutes. 

Teachers  should  be  able  to  carry  away  with  them  from  an 
institute  something  besides  enthusiasm,  something  besides  in- 
spiration— the^  should  be  able  to  carry  with  them  something  of 
practical  value,  ideas  that  would  be  of  use  in  their  particular 
schools.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  work  of  institutes 
should  to  a  great  extent  embody  ideas  and  be  based  upon  obser- 
vation of  supervising  officer. 

Prof.  Stout — This  is  a  question  that  is  of  unusual  interest. 
The  school  commissioner  who  makes  it  his  business  to  look  after 
his  schools,  to  take  a  careful  interest  in  what  they  are  doing, 
and  what  is  needed  for  them,  is  of  more  practical  benefit  to  the 
schools  than  any  other  man  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  State  Department  recognizes  this,  and  when  blanks  are 
sent  out  on  which  the  application  for  an  institute  is  to  be  made, 
one  of  the  questions  to  be  answered  is,  "  What  particular  line  of 
instruction  do  you  want  presented  at  your  institute?  "  At  the 
present  time  a  record  is  made  of  the  request  upon  the  blank. 
The  only  thing  that  would  surprise  you  is,  how  few  we  have  of 
them.  Usually,  the  entire  selection  is  left  to  the  Department. 
Make  your  institute  better  by  saying  what  you  want.  Commis- 
sioners should  be  careful  to  say  what  they  need,  based  upon  the  • 
actual  necessities  of  the  schools  in  their  districts. 

Commissioner  Jones — I  endorse  what  has  been  said.     I  believe 
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that  if  a  commissioner  will  put  himself  in  communication  with 
the  principals  of  the  normal  schools,  he  will  get  all  the  help  he 
needs.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  way  by  which  the 
trustees  can  be  brought  into  the  institute. 

Commissioner  Ingalsbe — For  the  last  5  years  all  the  ar- 
rangements in  regard  to  my  institutes  have  been  left  in  my 
hands.  The  only  way  to  get  the  trustees  to  attend  would  be  to 
pass  a  law  that  the  expense  of  such  trustees  should  be  paid 
while  attending  the  institute. 

Commissioner  Brainard — My  wants  have  always  been  met  by 
the  Department. 

Commissioner  Cooley — Sometimes  there  is  diflflculty  in  seating 
teachers.  Ask  the  teachers  to  come  forward  and  fill  up  the  fronf 
seats.  These,  of  course,  they  are  expected  to  keep  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  institute.  We  have  had  no  trouble  with  visitors 
crowding  themselves  in  with  teachers. 

Dr  Cheney — I  have  always  found  that  the  success  of  an  insti- 
tute in  a  large  measure  depends  upon  the  personality  of  the 
commissioner.  A  tactful,  aggressive  commissioner  will  make 
himself  felt  among  a  body  of  teachers.  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  his  teachers  and  can  show  them  sympathy.  When  the  con- 
ductor wants  him  he  knows  where  to  find  him  and  knows  that 
he  will  have  his  hearty  support,  thus  assuring  a  successful  insti- 
tute; but  on  the  other  hand,  the  commissioner  that  you  do  not 
know  where  to  find,  you  are  sure  that  he  has  not  much  influence 
with  his  body  of  teachers  and  he  is  of  little  moment.  In  sending 
for  help  to  the  normal  schools,  often,  suflScient  time  is  not  given. 
On  account  of  short  notice  we  are  obliged  at  times  to  deny  help. 

Conductor  Sanford — I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  anything 
about  the  personality  of  the  commissioner  in  making  out  a  pro- 
gram because  I  supposed  that  there  had  not  been  one  made  out 
in  this  state  for  years  in  which  the  commissioner  was  not  a 
factor.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  commissioners  are  realizing 
the  value  of  taking  part  themselves.  The  commissioners  of  the 
state  are  men,  with  very  few  exceptions,  who  are  alive  to  the 
work.    There  is  no  question  about  the  work  being  progressive. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS  IN  COMMISSIONER  DISTRICTS 

Silas  L.  Strivings,  school  commissioner 

In  all  toil  there  is  at  least  a  partial  remuneration  in  the  satis- 
faction afforded  by  seeing  something  definitely  accomplished, 
and  he  who  labors  with  no  special  pleasure  in  the  perfected  prod- 
uct of  hifl  toil  is  a  most  unworthy  hireling  whose  services  can 
well  be  dispensed  with  by  those  for  whom  he  labors. 

One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  things  about  the  work  of  the 
commissioner  is  that  he  sees  so  little  of  genuine  product  for  the 
faithful  labor  he  performs.  He  is  here  to-day  and  may  counsel 
the  teacher  in  methods  of  government  or  instruction,  he  may 
inspect  carefully  the  work  being  done  and  suggest  improve- 
ments, he  may  talk  to  the  school  and  give  new  inspiration  to 
labor,  but  he  leaves  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  not  return 
for  several  weeks  and  that  the  small  imprint  he  has  made,  like 
a  step  in  the  sand,  will  be  almost  obliterated  by  the  ebbing  tide. 

The  question  which  propounds  itself  for  solution,  then,  is,  "In 
what  way  can  I  touch  the  schools  for  good  when  my  duties  call 
me  elsewhere?" 

In  the  answering  of  this  question  the  teacher  presents  herself 
as  the  important  medium.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  school 
will  be  like  the  teacher;  and  with  this  before  the  commissioner  or 
helper  he  must  seek  to  aid  the  teacher.  In  anything  which  I 
may  say  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  in  any  way  under- 
estimating the  teachers  of  the  Empire  state  or  of  speaking 
deprecatingly  of  those  employed  in  the  rural  districts  or  of  their 
work.  Since  1875,  when  the  state  certificate  was  issued  for  the 
first  time,  only  690  certificates  have  been  issued  in  this  state. 

During  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1897,  only  450  first 
grade  certificates  were  issued  in  this  state.  The  normal  schools 
have  sent  out  a  large  number  of  well  equipped  teachers,  but 
comparatively  few  of  them  have  as  yet  been  employed  in  the 
rural  schools.  The  largest  number  of  teachers  is  furnished  from 
those  holding  certificates  of  the  second  and  third  grades. 

Probably  seven-eights  of  all  the  third  grade  teachers  employed 
in  the  state  entered  the  work  before  having  had  the  advantages 
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of  the  academic  or  high  school  course.  Few  have  had  any 
special  instruction  in  methods.  Fewer  yet  have  ever  spent  a 
year  at  a  normal  school,  and  by  far  the  largest  number  has 
come  from  the  district  or  graded  schools  where  the  early  work 
was  perhaps  feuperficially  done  or  the  judgment  of  the  boy  or 
girl  of  18  to  16  years  so  imperfect  as  to  make  the  retention  of 
the  material  given  a  matter  of  doubt.  This  student  has  dropped 
the  elementary  branches  after  having  passed  the  regents  or 
other  examination  tests  and  proceeded  to  take  up  the  higher 
academic  work.  Too  frequently  he  drops  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time  he  dropped  the  subject. 
He  masters  the  intricacies  of  Euclid,  Virgil  and  Dana,  and  having 
completed  perchance  his  course  at  the  graded  school,  presents 
himself  for  examination  for  a  third  grade  certificate.  After  a 
long  struggle  with  American  history,  geography,  arithmetic  and 
a  few  other  common  branches,  he  is  finally  admitted  into  the 
dignified  profession  of  teaching. 

From  the  ranks  of  the  third  grade  teachers  come  seven-eighths 
of  the  second  grade  teachers  of  the  state.  They  have  not  lost  all 
the  imperfections  of  the  year  before  and  now  take  their  places 
to  constitute  the  most  numerous  class  in  the  teaching  force  of 
this  great  state. 

To  the  conscientious  commissioner,  the  thought  must  come 
that  the  one  way  among  all  others  to  aid  the  schools  is  to  aid  the 
comparatively  untrained  teachers. 

Not  every  teacher  knows  her  faults,  but  as  the  mirror  reveals 
defects  so  correct  instruction  will  correct  erroneous  methods. 
It  is  seldom  that  one  teacher  can  visit  schools  in  session  and 
thus  got  methods  and  ideas  from  other  workers,  but  if  some  plan 
(ould  be  made  whereby  with  small  expense  the  teachers  of  your 
district  could  be  assembled  to  do  actual  work  and  in  a  free  ana 
informal  manner  ask  questions  great  good  would  come.  The 
summer  school  affords  such  an  opportunity.  The  day  for  wast- 
ing 12  weeks  in  the  summer  has  gone.  The  teacher  stands  her 
work  Ix^tter  when  she  does  it  well.  Her  health  is  better  when 
she  enjoys  her  school,  and  the  students  enjoy  it  because  they 
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understand  the  work  and  there  is  plan  and  order.  The  institute 
does  not  supply  this  lack  and  the  summer  schools  at  Chautau- 
qua, Glens  Falls  and  other  places  in  the  state  are  not  largely 
attended  by  the  teachers  who  draw  the  munificent  salary  of  f  6.50 
per  week.  To  be  sure  she  needs  it — that  is  the  instruction — 
there  is  no  question  about  the  |6.50 — but  she  cannot  spend  f  40 
or  f 50  for  the  privilege. 

Every  commissioner  whose  territory  is  largely  in  the  rural 
districts  can  easily  plan  for  a  summer  school  among  his  teachers 
with  most  beneficial  results.  In  the  autumn  of  1896  I  made 
plans  for  a  drawing  school  to  last  for  one  week.  It  was  held  at 
Bliss  in  the  following  summer  with  a  voluntary  attendance  of 
60.  The  instruction  at  this  school  was  given  by  teachers  from 
the  schools  of  the  'district  aided  by  the  commissioner,  the  work 
embracing  various  departments  of  drawing.  The  success  of  this 
gathering  was  so  marked  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers 
so  gr(?at  that  at  their  unanimous  request  plans  were  at  once 
made  to  hold  a  summer  school  at  Gainesville  in  July  of  this 
present  year,  at  which  time  instruction  should  be  given  in  other 
subjects  besides  drawing.  That  the  wishes  of  the  teachers 
might  be  complied  with  in  the  preparations  a  circularwas  issued. 
This  circular  gave  a  list  of  17  subjects  with  blank  spaces  for 
one  or  two  more,  and  contained  a  request  that  each  teacher 
should  mark  the  three  subjects  which  he  should  prefer  to  have 
presented.  To  this  letter  105  replies  were  received  and  from 
them  the  program  was  planned.  Every  instructor  at  this  sum- 
mer school  save  one  was  a  teacher  in  my  district.  The  Depart- 
ment very  kindly  sent  Prof.  A.  S.  Downing,  who  gave  some  valu- 
able work  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  The  voluntary  attend- 
ance at  this  summer  school  was  68,  not  including  several  who 
came  in  for  a  day.  No  instructor  received  anything  for  his  ser- 
vices but  gave  the  time  and  labor  to  aid  his  fellow  teachers. 
The  interest  and  enthusiasm  at  this  school  was  even  more 
marked  than  the  former  year,  and  a  unanimous  vote  requested 
a  similiar  school  to  be  hold  at  Gainesville,  in  July,  1899. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  holding  of  this  school  in  the  second 
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commissioner  district  of  Wyoming  county  is  not  an  innovation  as 
similar  schools  have  been  held  in  several  commissioner  districts 
in  the  state,  but  the  plans  may  differ  in  different  counties. 
However,  the  results  have  fully  justified  the  labor  to  the  commis- 
sioner, as  the  improvement  in  teaching  resulting  therefrom  will 
bless  every  child  under  the  instruction  of  those  who  attended  and 
made  the  week  of  the  summer  school  the  most  valuable  of  any 
spent  by  the  commissioner  during  the  year. 

While  it  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  summer  school,  yet  1 
desire  to  mention  a  course  of  home  study  for  teachers  which  has 
been  the  outgrowth  of  the  summer  school  in  my  district.  So  many 
teachers  expressed  themselves  as  anxious  for  improvement  that 
lessons  are  now  being  sent  out  from  my  office  monthly  in  all  the 
subjects  required  for  certificates  of  the  first  grade  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  a  set  of  questions  on  the  month's  work.  This  set 
of  questions  is  answered  and  returned  to  the  office  for  cor- 
rection when  it  is  returned  to  the  writer.  Not  more  than 
four  subjects  can  be  taken  by  any  one.  All  this  is  done  at 
no  expense  to  the  teacher.  There  are  in  my  district  now  64 
teachers  taking  this  course.  All  the  work  of  the  year  will  be 
taken  up  at  the  school  next  summer  in  round  table  discussions. 


RErORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

At  the  convention  which  convened  at  Saratoga,  1897,  an  amend- 
ment to  article  VIII  of  the  constitution  was  proposed  by  the 
committee  on  legislation  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Section  2  There  shall  be  a  standing  committee  on  legislation, 
consisting  of  three  members,  which  shall  be  appointed  immedi- 
ately after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  The  members  of 
the  committee  first  ai)pointed  under  this  section  shall  hold  office 
for  one,  two  and  tbroi^  years  rt^ixntively,  a«  they  may  determine 
by  lot.  At  each  annual  convention  thereafter,  the  president 
shall  appoint  one  member  of  this  committee  for  three  years,  and 
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shall  also  fill  any  existing  vacancies,  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  convention. 

§  3  At  the  opening  session  of  each  convention,  the  president 
shall  appoint  the  following  committees: 

1  On  resolutions 

2  On  the  treasurer's  report 

3  On  transportation 

4  On  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting 

5  On  school  supervision 

The  last  named  committee  shall  present  a  written  report  at 
the  next  meeting  after  their  appointment. 
The  amendment  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Commissioner  Cooley  continued  his  report  as  follows: 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  this  association,  your  committee  on  legislation  re- 
spectfully submits  the  following  report: 

Unlike  the  report  made  at  Saratoga  a  year  ago,  we  have  to 
confess  to  you  to-day  that  we  failed  last  winter  to  secure  any 
legislation  whatever  for  the  benefit  either  of  our  official  posi- 
'tilons  or  of  the  schools  under  our  supc^rvision.  It  only  remains 
for  us,  therefore,  to  tell  you  briefly  why  we  were  unsuccessful, 
and  to  suggest  what,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  attempted  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Before  we  left  Saratoga  last  November  we  were  told  that  the 
statutory  revision  commission  had  under  consideration  the  codi- 
fication and  the  combination  into  one  act  of  all  the  educational 
laws  of  the  state,  and  it  was  suggested  to  us  that  the  most  direct 
and  practical  plan  of  procedure  would  be  to  co-operate  with  that 
commission  in  securing  such  changes  and  modifications  of  the 
existing  educational  laws  as  in  our  judgment  seemed  desirable 
and  proper. 

To  that  end  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  changes 
and  additions  were  proposed  by  the  revision  commission,  the  two 
members  of  your  committee  living  near  New  York,  after  a  pre- 
liminary conference,  secured  an  appointment  with  Judge  Lincoln, 
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the  chairman  of  the  commission.  We  met  with  him  at  the  rooms 
of  the  commission  in  Albany  during  the  week  before  New  Years 
and  carefully  went  over  all  those  portions  of  the  school  law  re- 
lating to  the  public  schools  and  suggested  such  modifications 
and  additions  as  we  thought  advisable. 

When  the  report  of  the  committee  on  legislation  was  before 
the  convention  last  year,  you  will  remember  that  the  two  meas- 
ures which  were  most  strongly  urged  were  an  educational  quali- 
fication for  the  ofTlce  of  school  commissioner,  and  an  increase 
of  salary.  The  whole  matter,  however,  was  finally  left  to  the 
discretion  of  your  committee,  and  we  agreed  upon  the  following 
amendments,  which  we  asked  the  commission  to  incorporate  into 
the  proposed  new  education  law : 

•  1  An  educational  qualification  for  the  oflflce  of  school  com- 
missioner. 

2  An  increase  of   the  commissioner's  salary  to  |1,500. 

3  Providing  for  the  closing  of  all  schools  during  institute 
week. 

4  Changing  the  date  for  taking  the  annual  school  census  from 
June  30  to  September  30. 

5  Requiring  attendance  at  school  for  the  full  school  year,  up 
to  14  years  of  age,  instead  of  requiring  but  80  days  between  12 
and  14  years. 

f>  Numorous  minor  changes  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
law  simpler  and  more  uniform  in  all  its  provisions. 

Your  committee  was  very  pleasantly  received  by  Judge  Lin- 
coln, who  promised  to  give  our  recommendations  due  considera- 
tion and  to  notify  us  when  the  completed  draft  of  the  new  law 
was  ready.  The  propositions  to  increase  the  commissioner's 
salary  and  to  impose  an  educational  qualification  for  that  office 
were  freely  discussed,  and  the  judge  intimated  that  he  thought 
it  better  to  have  them  submitted  to  the  legislative  committees 
as  amendments  to  the  proposed  law  than  to  incorporate  them 
into  the  law  as  reported  from  the  commission. 

At  the  outset  your  committee  found  that  the  Department  of 
Public;  Instruction  was  both  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate  with 
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US  in  securing  these  amendments.  In  fact  we  were  urged  to 
press  the  malier.  Later  on,  however,  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  was  (4icountered  in  the  way  of  obtaining  these  most 
desirable  changes.  When  the  governor  was  approached  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  his  position  with  regard  to  these  amend- 
ments, he  stated  that  he  would  have  no  objections  whatever  to 
the  approval  of  a  bill  providing  an  educational  qualification  for 
the  office  of  school  commissioner,  but  under  no  circumstances 
would  he  consent  to  a  measure  increasing  the  salary  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  afTord  to  allow  the  salaries  of  114 
officials  to  be  increaseil  during  his  term  of  office. 

Your  committee  believe  that  these  two  measures  are  so  related 
to  each  other  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together,  and  feeling 
confident  that  any  further  effort  to  secure  them  under  the  exist- 
ing cir<ura stances  was  useless  they  were  given  no  further  con- 
sideration. A  bill  providing  for  an  educational  qualification 
and  an  increase  of  salary  for  school  commissioners  was  Intro- 
duced iu  the  assembly  by  a  member  from  Orange  county  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  your  committee.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  assembly  committee  on  public  education,  but  was  never 
reported  out  of  committee. 

Owing  to  unexpected  delays  in  the  preparation  of  the  complete 
bill,  especially  in  the  regents  office,  the  education  law  was  not 
ready  until  late  in  February,  and  it  was  not  until  March  3d  that 
your  committee  could  meet  in  Albany  and  go  over  the  bill  to- 
gether. At  that  lime  we  examined  the  proposed  law  very  care- 
fully. In  this  examination  your  committee  was  very  greatly 
assisted  by  the  i>reserce  and  valuable  suggestions  of  Mr  D.  E. 
Ain worth,  Dejmty  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  of 
Mr  Charles  W.  Cole,  superintendent  of  the  Albany  schools,  the 
efficient  chairman  of  the  committee  on  legislation  of  the  super- 
intendents' conncii. 

There  is  neither  time  nor  desire  on  our  part  to  take  up  this  pro- 
posed education  law  in  detail  at  this  time.  Many  things  were 
changeti  for  the  better  and  many  of  the  suggestions  of  your  com- 
mittee were  adopted.     While  there  were  numerous  provisions 
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in  the  law  which  were  not  entirely  to  oar  sat isf action,  we  believe 
that  thii  measure  as  a  whole  would  be  a  decided  improvement, 
and  we  regret  Ihat  it  did  not  become  a  law.  There  was  too  much 
opposition  to  it,  however,  and  the  time  was  too  short  for  the 
members  of  the  legislature  to  become  acquainted  with  its  various 
features,  and,  as  is  well  known  to  you  all,  the  law  was  never 
reported  out  of  the  committee. 

Your  committee  decided  early  in  the  session  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  any  legislation  by  separate  bills,  as  we  were 
told  that  all  such  bills  would  be  sent  to  the  revision  commission. 
The  education  law  was  introduced  so  late  that  when  we  became 
convinced  it  would  not  pass  it  was  now  too  late  to  secure  any 
amendments  by  separate  measures  and  we  dropped  the  whole 
matter. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  what  shall  be  attempted  in 
the  immediate  future,  we  recommend  the  following  amendments, 
whioh  should  be  either  incorporated  into  the  new  education  law, 
if  that  is  to  come  up  again,  or  secured  by  a  separate  act  amending 
the  consolidated  school  law  now  in  force.  To  guard  against  any 
possible  failure,  both  plans  might  be  followed: 

1  An  educational  qualification  and  an  increase  of  salary  to 
Jl,500  from  state  and  |3(M»  from  county  for  the  oflflce  of  school 
commissioner. 

2  Requiring  all  schools  to  close  during  the  week  in  which  an 
institute  is  held  and  the  teachers  to  attend. 

II  Changing  the  date  of  the  annual  school  census  to  Septem- 
ber :]0. 

4  Requiring  attendance  at  school  from  8  to  14,  and  strik- 
ing out  of  the  present  law  the  provisions  as  to  an  attendance  of 
80  days,  from  12  to  14. 

5  Retaining  the  present  age  at  which  the  compulsory  law 
takes  effect  and  not  changing  this  age  of  6  years,  as  is  done  by 
the  proposed  education  law  of  last  winter. 

Inasmuch  as  the  constitution  of  this  association  has  now  been 
amendod,  making  the  committee  on  legislation  a  continuous 
body,  to  be  appointed  early  in  the  meeting  of  the  association, 
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we  would  suggest  that  the  amendments  recommended  above, 
together  with  any  others  desired  by  any  member  of  the  conven- 
tion, be  referred  to  this  committee,  and  the  committee  be  In- 
structed to  consider  them  carefully  and  report  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  convention  such  amendments  as  in  their  judgment 
should  be  secured  if  possible  this  coming  winter.  In  this  way 
we  shall  have  before  us  a  definite  plan  of  action  and  we  can 
cooperate  much  more  effectively  with  the  committee. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  S.  COOLEY, 
WALTER  S.  ALLERTON, 
JAMES  R.  FLAGG, 

Committee  an  legislation 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  November  9,  1898 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  9,  1898 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m. 

Pres.  Royce  appointed  the  following  committees: 

Legislative:  Commissioners  Cooley,  McDonald  and  Miller. 

Resolutions:  Dr  John  Milne,  Dr  Stowell  and  Commissioner 
Kniskern. 

Auditing:  Commissioners  Wymbs,  Foster  and  Brainard. 

Transportation:  Dr  Henry  R.  Sanford. 

Time  and  place:   Commissioners  Stephens,  Clark  and  Flint. 

School  supervision:  Commissioners  Baldwin,  Ingalsbe  and 
Granger. 

ADDRESS  BY  SUPERINTENDENT  SKINNER 

Mr  President  and  Friends: 

Acknowledgment  must  first  be  ipade  of  the  never-failing 
courtesy  which  characterizes  the  executive  management  of  this 
association  in  giving  a  place  of  honor  upon  its  program  to  one 
who  shares  with  you  the  honors  and  responsibilities,  the  burdens 
and  the  pl(»asures  of  administering  a  great  educational  system 
to  a  great  people.     Acceptance  on  my  part  carries  with  it  a  full" 
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apprerJation  of  this  courtesy,  and  I  bring  to  you  all  the  assur- 
ance of  interest  and  sympathy,  drawing  from  association  with 
you  a  better  understanding  of  my  duty,  ambition  to  inspire  you 
with  a  higher  appreciation  of  your  powers  and  opportunities. 

The  value  of  educational  associations  is  unquestioned,  but 
there  are  limitations  and  degrees  of  value.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  educational  forces  of  the  state  cannot  unite  in  one  great 
association  which  oould  be  siiibdivided  to  accofmmodate  all  initer- 
ests,  and  thereby  secure  what  all  our  associations  now  lack — 
a  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which  numbers  alone  can  supply.  We 
have  the  state  teachers'  association,  the  association  of  school 
commissioners  and  superintendents,  the  council  of  superin- 
tendents the  convocation,  the  academic  and  grammar  school 
principals'  conferences,  the  state  science  teachers'  associa- 
tion and  associations  for  child  study,  kindergarten,  music, 
art,  etc.  The  state  teachers'  association  attempts  to  work 
out  a  plan  of  department  meetings  during  afternoons.  The 
attendance  at  any  of  these  meetings  is  not  large,  and  in 
many  cases  ridiculously  small.  The  great  number  of  associa- 
tions holding  meetings  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places  dilutes  our  strength,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  of  those  who  desire  or  are  expected  to  attend 
all  meetings.  If  there  could  be  one  educational  union,  embrac- 
ing all  these  different  associations,  holding  its  meetings  at  some 
central  point  during  election  week,  thanksgiving  week  or  holi- 
day week,  we  could  then  meet  when  we  are  in  the  spirit  of  our 
work,  when  we  have  the  harness  on,  and  we  could  be  sure  of  a 
large  attendance.  I  am  convinced  also  that  the  best  results  are 
not  gained  by  holding  any  educational  meeting  in  midsummer. 
It  occurs  when  educators  are  weary  from  the  year's  work,  and 
are  in  poor  condition  for  discussion  of  educational  questions.  A 
three  days'  meeting  could  be  arranged  and  the  forenoons  and 
evenings  devoted  to  general  discussions  and  addresses  in  which 
every  department  could  participate.  Afternoons  could  be  de- 
voted to  department  meetings  and  held  under  specific  auspices. 
Other  states  hold  such  meetings  in  cool  weather  and  they  gather 
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audiences  ranging  from  1,000  to  2,000.  New  York,  the  greatest 
state  of  all,  seems  to  fritter  away  her  strength,  spending  most 
money  and  receiving  least  benefit.  When  an  army  divides  its 
forces  it  fails  to  make  itself  impressive  and  weakens  its  power 
to  strike  eflBcient  blows. 

All  these  associations  have  definite  aims.  The  academic  and 
grammar  principals  may  properly  consider  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  courses  of  study,  the  devotees  of  music,  art  and  science 
have  their  special  work,  the  superintendents  come  closest  to 
the  purposes  for  which  you  meet,  the  state  association  considers 
broad  questions  of  educational  theories,  practices  and  policies, 
and  your  association  deals  with  the  consideration  of  practical 
everyday  topics  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  public 
schools.  Your  constituency  covers  a  broad  territory.  You  reach 
more  schools  than  all  the  rest.  Your  deliberations  ought  to 
have  wide  usefulness,  and  it  is  interesting,  profitable  and  pleas- 
ant to  be  with  you  on  every  occasion. 

You  represent  travel  in  education.  Every  school  commissioner 
ought  to  be  in  favor  of  good  roads,  for  you  use  them  most.  Some 
one  has  estimated  that  in  making  their  visits  the  school  commis- 
sioners annually  travel  half  a  million  miles,  often  in  roughest 
weather,  often  over  the  roughest  roads.  You  may  well  be  called 
the  educational  rough-riders  of  our  state,  and  we  look  with  con- 
fidence to  see  you  press  forward  against  the  jungles  of  criticism, 
the  thickets  of  complaint,  the  barbed  wires  of  discouragement, 
and  plant  the  flag  of  the  public  school  on  the  very  top  of  the 
mountain.  The  rough-riders  in  the  educational  struggle  will 
ever  be  heroes  with  the  people  who  have  faith  in  education. 

I  had  hoped  to  present  to  you  at  this  meeting  a  comparison  of 
the  full  school  statistics  of  the  year  with  those  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding. Those  who  work  with  the  Department  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  statistics  should  be  entitled  to  flrst  knowledge  of 
the  results  of  the  year.  In  spite  of  earnest  endeavors,  however, 
there  are  three  vacancies  at  our  tables  whereon  we  have  spread 
our  repast  of  figures.  Two  school  commissioner  districts  and 
Greater  New  York  have  thus  far  failed  to  make  their  reports, 
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and  our  tables  are,  therefore,  too  incomplete  to  represent  satisfac- 
torily by  figures  the  work  of  the  year.  Estimates  based  upon 
the  previous  year  would  fail  to  give  with  any  approach  to  cor- 
rectness reliable  totals.  Greater  New  York  now  includes,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  several  counties  which  have  heretofore  con- 
tributed to  swell  the  statistics  from  commissioner  districts. 
More  than  8,000  teachers  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  million 
pupils  are  included  in  this  territory,  and  we  await  reports  which 
will  complete  our  tables,  which  in  turn  will  show  that  our  great 
commonwealth  is  still  marching  at  the  head  of  the  procession  of 
states  in  educational  progress. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  give  definite  results  accomplished 
in  many  lines  of  effort  which  will  be  found  highly  satisfactory, 
and  will  justify  our  pride  in  an  unequalled  educational  system. 
No  doubt  you  have  been  studying  with  varying  degrees  of  in- 
terest to-day  other  tables  of  majorities  and  per  cents,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  your  interest  will  not  be  lessened  in  the  statistics 
which  follow,  and  that  they  may  be  fully  as  satisfactory  as  those 
given  by  the  morning  and  evening  papers. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  written  reports  of  school  com- 
missioners upon  points  suggested  by  the  Department  enables  me 
to  give  the  following  consensus:  The  general  evidence  is  that 
the  compulsory  law  works  much  more  smoothly  than  heretofore, 
owing  to  a  better  understanding  between  the  trustees  and  truant 
officers  of  their  reciprocal  duties  and  the  growing  satisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  community  with  the  results  of  the  law.  The 
only  question  which  seems  to  perplex  the  school  authorities  is 
the  furnishing  of  clothing  and  books  to  indigent  children.  The 
example  set  by  the  supervisors  of  Saratoga  county  is  again 
commended.  They  appropriate  f250  annually  for  this  purpose. 
In  nearly  every  commissioner  district  a  marked  increase  in  the 
aggregate  days^  attendance  is  perceptible,  and  in  some  cases  this 
occurs  when  there  is  a  smaller  registration  than  last  year. 

Opinions  differ  somewhat  concerning  the  working  of  the 
physiology  law,  now  three  years  old,  but  the  great  majority  of 
commissioners  report  that  the  subject  is  no  better  taught  under 
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the  new  law  than  under  the  old,  and  that  its  effects  in  preventing 
boys  from  smoking  cigarettes,  using  tobacco,  etc.  are  practically 
nothing.  The  compulsory  features  of  the  law,  with  its  minute 
requirements,  make  it  odious  in  certain  localities,  but  every- 
where there  is  a  strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute. 
The  greatest  weakness  of  the  law  is  that  it  has  no  moral  lesson 
behind. 

The  general  opinion  concerning  school  libraries  seems  to  be 
that,  while  the  system  of  distributing  money,  makrng  reports  of 
books  to  be  purchased  and  afterwards  of  books  purchased,  is 
cumbersome,  it  is  gradually  being  better  understood  and  is  re- 
sulting in  the  purchasing  of  a  large  number  of  good  school  books 
for  the  ase  of  the  districts.  All  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  agree- 
ing that  it  is  preventing  the  use  of  library  moneys  for  teach- 
ers' salaries  and  other  purposes. 

Comparatively  few  commissioners  report  contracts  between 
weaker  and  stronger  districts.  In  such  commissioner  districts 
as  are  taking  advantage  of  the  new  law,  it  seems  to  work  satis- 
factorily and  is  viewed  with  less  suspicion  than  formerly! 

In  general  all  commissioners  report  the  condition  of  their 
schools  as  improving;  new  school  buildings  are  being  erected, 
repairs  made,  and  in  some  districts  extensive  changes  are  occur- 
ring. Teachers  seem  to  be  meeting  the  advanced  requirements 
und(T  the  examination  system  cheerfully,  and  a  better  grade  of 
teachers  is  found  throughout  the  state.  School  affairs  in  general 
are  reported  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 

There  are  10,865  school  districts  in  the  state — a  decrease  of 
100.  The  decrease  is  gratifying  and  would  be  doubly  so  if  it 
wore  1,000.  While  we  have  3,000  districts  in  which  the  average 
attendance  is  10  or  less,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  courageous 
commissioner  who  will  judiciously  use  his  power  and  brave  local 
prejudices  in  the  consolidation  of  weak  school  districts.  It  is 
true  that  localities  will  cling  to  traditions — they  always  will — 
and  if  a  change  comes  it  will  be  when  those  who  have  power  can 
have  independence  with  it.  In  these  3,000  districts  the  state  is 
now  paying  at  least  f20  per  pupil  in  supplying  a  school,  and  if 
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must  be  a  poor  school  at  best.  We  all  know  that  good  results 
cannot  be  looked  for  under  such  conditions,  and  it  is  not  just 
to  ask  a  state  ever  liberal  in  its  provisions  for  education  to  pay 
such  a  high  price  for  educating  its  young  citizens.  We  need 
a  law  which  will  peremptorily  close  all  such  schools.  It  would 
be  a  mercy  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  In  these  days  when 
the  larger  communities  are  making  such  heavy  drafts  upon  the 
country,  the  rural  school  child  must  recognize  the  inevitable  con- 
dition— he  mtist  go  a  little  farther  if  he  seek  a  good  school. 

The  policy  of  contracting  between  districts  is  not  eagerly 
adopted,  and  the  privilege  of  transportation  does  not  as  yet  prove 
attractive.  There  is  progress,  however,  though  it  be  slow.  The 
people  are  yet  to  be  educated  to  an  appreciation  of  advantages 
offered.  Our  experience  proves  that  many  school  districts  are 
not  slow  in  driving  bargains  with  each  other.  One  trustee 
makes  a  contract  to  educate  all  the  children  in  an  adjoining 
district  for  the  teacher's  quota  (flOO),  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
Department  confesses  that  there  are  no  children  in  the  district. 
Another  trustee  agrees  to  perform  the  saine  service  for  the  same 
price.  There  are  three  children  in  the  district.  He  takes  |5 
for  educating  the  children  and  pays  f95  to  the  father  of  the 
children  to  transport  them  to  school.  These  are  irregularities 
which  we  shall  attempt  to  remove. 

The  rural  districts  will  undoubtedly  show  a  falling  off  in  value 
of  schoolhouses  and  sites,  in  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age.  nnmbor  attending  school,  average  attendance,  and  in  the 
number  of  teachers  employed,  teachers'  salaries,  and  expendi- 
tures for  buildings.  The  cities,  however,  will  increase  these 
totals  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  books  in  school 
libraries  is  705,405,  an  increase  of  38,000.  In  this  respect  the 
country  leads  the  city.  There  was  expended  for  libraries  (78,241 
as  compared  with  |67,682.     Those  are  good  indications. 

There  were  about  120  appeals  to  the  State  Superintendent  last 
year.  A  decrease  was  hoped  for  but  not  realized.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  for  several  years  we  have  distributed  thousands  of 
circulars  advising  school  officers  how  to  hold  a  legal  school  niciet- 
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ing,  appeals  concerning  disputes  which  arise  continue  to  come 
to  us  without  diminution,  and  our  correspondence  grows  heavier 
each  year  concerning  questions  which  should  be  settled.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  frequent  change  in  school  officers  is  one 
reason  why  we  fail  to  make  an  impression  in  this  direction  and 
reduce  the  volume  of  correspondence.  One  hundred  eleven 
school  commissioners  report  14,487  visits  of  inspection  daring 
the  school  year,  an  average  of  114  to  each  commissioner.  The 
average  number  of  school  districts  to  each  commissioner  is  about 
96.  It  is  found  that  the  number  of  commissioners  making  less 
than  one  visit  to  each  school  is  23;  two  or  more  visits  to  each 
school,  19.  A  commissioner  with  more  than  150  districts  under 
his  charge  reports  more  than  two  visits  to  each  school,  but  this 
commissioner  boasts  that  he  can  make  10  inspections  in  a  day. 
Certainly  as  to  length  his  visits  are  not  tiresome.  Another 
commissioner  with  less  than  50  districts  reports  20  inspections 
during  the  year  as  compared  with  15  the  previous  year.  Still 
another  with  less  than  90  districts  reports  14  visits.  We  may 
safely  express  the  hope  that  his  visits  did  no  harm. 

It  is  manifestly  true  that  the  value  of  a  visit  of  inspection  on 
the  part  of  the  commissioner  does  not  depend  upon  its  length  or 
its  frequency.  It  is  just  as  true  that  the  strength  and  usefulness 
of  a  commissioner  lies  largely  in  his  power  to  properly  judge  the 
character  of  instruction  given  in  his  schools,  his  power  to  assist 
teachers  in  arranging  and  carrying  out  courses  of  instruction, 
his  ability  to  criticize  in  the  right  spirit,  his  aptness  in  counsel' 
to  school  officers,  and  his  comprehension  of  the  duties  which 
attach  to  his  office.  While  he  must  of  necessity  be  called  upon 
to  perform  much  labor  in  which  detail  predominates,  if  he  would* 
constantly  keep  in  mind  the  material  condition  of  his  schools, 
his  greatest  work  is  in  supervising  the  method  of  instruction 
practiced  by  his  teachers. 

To  all  commissioners  alike  let  me  commend  title  5  of  the  con- 
solidated school  law  as  your  educational  cr^d.  If  you  live  up 
to  its  requirements  in  the  right  professional  spirit,  adopt  it  as 
the  measure  of  your  purpose,  there  will  be  fewer  failures  than 
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now.  It  is  undisputed  that  there  are  commissioners  who  utterly 
fail  to  meet  the  demands  or  the  expectations  of  the  public,  and 
who  should  give  way  in  the  best  interests  of  education  to  those 
who  are  able  to  understand  and  to  do.  Study  this  creed  and 
make  it  your  platform  of  principles.  You  will  win  on  this  plat- 
form. I  will  not  repeat  it  here,  but  in  the  language  of  one  of  its 
provisions  urge  you  to  use  your  utmost  influence  and  most 
strenuous  exertions  to  promote  sound  education,  elevate  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  improve  the  means  of 
instruction,  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools  under  your 
supervision. 

There  are  commissioners  who  «ire  inadequately  paid  for  the 
splendid  work  they  are  doing;  others  are  overpaid  for  work 
underdone.  If  all  commissioners  were  as  effecient,  as  zealous 
and  as  loyal  to  their  profession  as  some  commissioners  are,  many 
perplexing  conditicnis  would  be  avoided,  much  unnecessary  labor 
would  b(»  i»revented,  more  problems  would  be  satisfactorily 
solved,  and  greater  progress  made  with  less  outlay  of  time  and 
strength  and  energy. 

During  the  year  16,081  teachers  were  registered  at  the  insti- 
tutes, an  increase  of  132,  and  the  attendance  was  more  than  99 
per  cent.  This  is  a  remarkable  as  well  as  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, and  it  testifies  to  the  faithfulness  of  teachers  in  complying 
with  laws  and  regulations.  Commendation  reaches  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  teachers,  and  there  is  a 
spotless  record  of  faithfulness  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  all 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  work.  Institutes  have  been 
held  in  many  cities  with  the  result  that  they  are  now  regularly 
sought  for.  Teachers  in  these  cities  have  seen  a  new  light 
through  the  institutes,  and  they  have  a  clearer  comprehension 
of  their  profession.  A  member  of  a  board  of  education  in  a  city 
told  me  that  the  institute  given  to  their  teachers  had  been  an 
inspiration  to  all,  and  that  th(\v  have  a  clear  insight  into  the  pur- 
poses of  education.  It  is  clear  that  teachers  in  all  our  cities  need 
a  closer  ac<niaiiitance  witli  each  other,  need  the  encanragemjent 
which  the  institute  alone  can  give.    There  were  four  summer 
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institutes  during  the  year  with  an  attendance  of  1,131.  There 
was  an  encouraging  increase,  but  it  was  hardly  in  proportion  to 
the  efforts  expended  or  inducements  offered.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  summer  institute  has  justified  itself,  except  to  those 
who  are  most  anxious  to  appropriate  the  advantages  offered. 
There  was  an  unusual  regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of 
teachers  registered — they  were  teachers  of  high  grade — and  there 
was  closer  attention  to  hard  work  than  ever  before.  Praise- 
worthy  indeed  are  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  ever  anxious  to 
improve  themselves  in  professional  equipment,  who  are  con- 
stantly pressing  forward  to  higher  altitudes  from  which  they 
may  gain  broader  outlooks.  The  conclusion,  however,  is  irresist- 
ible that  the  summer  institute  must  inevitably  meet  with  ob- 
jections. 

1  After  teachers  have  spent  from  32  to  40  weeks  in  the  school 
room,  submitting  to  the  mental  and  physical  strain  demanded, 
they  are  entitled  to  rest. 

2  The  attendance  thus  far  does  not  justify  the  outlay  required. 

3  Close  study  in  summer  weather  is  not  without  its  harmful 
results. 

4  Summer  service,  in  the  hottest  weather,  takes  the  strength 
of  conductor  and  teacher  which  they  need  in  preparation  for 
their  work  in  the  year  to  follow. 

From  the  state  teachers  library  2,003  books  were  drawn  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  an  increase  of  286.  For  the  year  ending 
November  1,  2,282  applications  received  showed  an  increase  of 
674.  Books  relating  to  pedagogy  are  most  in  demand,  showing  a 
healthy  taste,  but  it  is  lamentably  true  that  among  the  teachers 
there  is  still  a  great  lack  of  any  systematic  course  of  professional 
reading.  Progressive  commissioners  who  know  how  good  read- 
inji:  will  aid  a  good  teacher  are  urged  to  present  the  features  of 
this  library  to  those  under  them. 

During  the  year  100  teachers  training  classes  have  been  main- 
tained, being  an  increase  of  19.  There  was  a  total  membership 
of  1,784,  an  increase  of  412.  The  number  of  candidates  for  certifi- 
cates increased  from  1,080  to  1,458,  and  the  number  of  profes- 
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sional  certificates  earned  and  issued  increased  from  766  to  1,091. 
The  percentage  of  successful  candidates  increased  from  71  to  75. 

The  training  class  system  has  rapidly  justified  the  outlay  of 
money  and  energy.  It  is  giving  to  our  schools  the  teachers 
much  needed,  and  a  professional  certificate  now  represents  not 
only  scholarship  but  professional  training  of  recognized  value. 
Cities  are  making  good  use  of  the  graduates  of  training  schools 
in  filling  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  gradually  seeing  the  advantages  arising  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  pedagogical  courses  for  their  graduates.  Chapter 
1,031  is  working  a  needed  reform  in  primary  and  grammar  grades 
in  cities  and  villages,  and  if  the  signs  of  the  times  are  read  aright 
the  rural  school  will  soon  demand  the  same  protection  from  un- 
qualified teachers  now  given  city  and  village  schools. 

Our  normal  schools  sent  out  last  year  1,131  graduates,  an  in- 
crease of  95.  The  state  has  appropriated  nearly  f8,000,000  to 
establish  and  maintain  her  12  normal  schools.  They  have 
sent  out  15,004  graduates,  and  our  statistics  show  that  more  than 
one-fourth  of  this  number  were  engaged  in  our  schools  during 
the  past  year.  There  is  a  steady  tendency  to  increase  the  stand- 
ards of  admission  and  to  strengthen  the  courses  of  instruction, 
but  our  schools  are  still  taxed  to  accommodate  all  who  seek  pro- 
fessional training  in  them.  In  the  legislature  last  winter,  bills 
were  introduced  providing  for  the  erection  of  at  least  10  addi- 
tional normal  schools,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  |1,000,000. 
Not  one  of  the  bills  was  accorded  a  hearing.  It  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  no  more  normal  schools  will  be  constructed  for  some 
years.  It  is  quite  as  safe  to  say  that  no  more  are  needed.  It 
is,  however,  our  duty  to  maintain  and  improve  the  schools  we 
have,  seeking  constantly  to  put  quality  above  quantity  and  ex- 
cellence above  numbers.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  let  in  to  our 
normal  schools  only  those  who  can  show  suitable  attainments 
and  disposition,  and  to  let  out  only  those  who  prove  themselves 
fitted  by  character  and  attainments  to  honor  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 
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The  bureau  of  examinations  presents  ample  proof  of  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  teaching  force,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
establishing  minimum  requirements  in  scholarship.  There  are 
few  evidences  of  irregularity  or  deception,  and  information  con- 
cerning these  are  promptly  furnished  by  those  who  believe  that 
honesty  must  be  the  real  basis  of  all  examination.  A  tainted 
certificate  has  a  weak  and  anxious  and  uncouth  life  and  holders 
know  it.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  uniform  examination  sys- 
tem the  number  of  certificates  obtained  dishonestly  does  not 
represent  the  thousandth  part  of  1  per  cent  compared  with  those 
honorably  won. 

There  is  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  demand  for  high  grade 
certificates.  This  fact  is  emphasized  in  the  increasing  number  of 
life  and  first  grade  certificates  issued.  The  state  examination 
classes  this  year  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Depart- 
ment. During  the  year  28,051  candidates  entered  the  uniform 
examinations  in  all  grades,  a  decrease  of  792.  The  number  of 
answer  papers  examined  decreased  from  175,556  to  170,983.  The 
number  of  third  grade  certificates  issued  increased  from  1,459 
to  1,631  (14  per  cent);  second  grades  from  2,802  to  4,079  (45  per 
cent) ;  first  grades  from  349  to  433,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent. 

The  number  of  temporary  licenses  issued  in  1898  was  about 
equal  to  the  number  issued  the  previous  year,  but  the  number 
issued  from  Aug.  1,  1898,  to  Nov.  1,  1898,  was  300  as  compared 
with  785  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  of  60  per  cent.  One 
school  commissioner  has  received  75  applications  for  temporary 
licenses  this  vear  and  had  denied  them  all.  In  one  case  a  school 
commissioner  was  denied  a  dozen  temporary  licenses,  and  in  five 
of  these  cases  put  in  normal  graduates. 

It  is  evident  that  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  examina- 
tions to  four  per  year  will  prove  a  benefit  to  the  system,  and  as 
our  schools  come  more  and  more  under  the  instruction  of  trained 
teachers,  a  way  will  be  opened  for  further  reductions.  Many 
candidates  will  be  given  immunity  from  further  examinations 
by  gaining  a  standing  of  90  per  cent  in  the  various  subjects 
required. 
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In  the  last  two  first  grade  examinations  there  were  2,754 

papers  given  a  standing  of  90  per  cent  or  more,  of  20,524  ex- 
amined.   During  the  same  period  109,561  answer  papers  were 

examined  in  second  and  third  grade  examinations,  of  which 
13,045  were  given  90  per  cent  or  more. 

FIRST  GRADE 
Examinations  March  and  August: 

Number  9u%  or  over 

Arithmetic 1,585  236 

Geography 1,382  46 

Grammar 1,503  131 

Orthography 1,491  756 

Composition 1,310  109 

Physiology 1,550  160 

American  history 1,408  33 

School  law 1,818  78 

Methods 1,283  272 

Civil  government 1,659  106 

Current  topics  1,553  473 

Drawing 1,018  15 

Algebra 1,187  106 

Bookkeeping 933  208 

Physics 844  25 

20,524  2,754 


SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADE 
Examinations  March,  May,  August  and  September 

Wh»le  number 

Arithmetic 10,705 

Goojrraphy 11,614 

(Jrauimar 10,386 

Orthography 9,134 

Composition 9,136 

Physiology 10,583 

American  history   12,197 


90%  or  orer 

1,335 
1,062 
1,639 
2,966 

126 
1,018 

687 
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School  law , 

Methods 

Civil  government 
Current  topics  . . 
Drawing 


Whole  tmrnber 

90%  or  over 

11,733 

472 

5,433 

1,158 

7,592 

154 

5,593 

2,188 

5,455 

240 

109,561 

13,045 

About  one  answer  paper  in  eight  reaches  the  "  immune " 
mark.  This  number  will  certainly  increase.  One  candidate  for 
a  second  grade  certificate  since  this  regulation  was  announced 
reached  90  per  cent  in  every  subject  but  one.  This  subject  will 
easily  be  mastered  and  the  young  lady  will  receive  a  second 
grade  certificate  practically  good  for  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  full  extent  of  the  effect  of  the 
uniform  examinations  upon  the  educational  system.  They  have 
been  and  are  an  uplifting  force,  and  we  owe  much  of  our  strength 
and  progress  to  the  loyalty  of  our  teachers  and  school  officers 
who  have  by  their  fearlessness  and  vigor  sustained  them  at  every 
point  against  all  critics  until  they  are  firmly  cemented  into  our 
school  law.  They  are  here  to  stay.  For  years  commissioners 
have  stood  courageously  for  high  standards,  and  our  schools  to- 
day are  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  honesty  of 
progressive  commissioners  and  teachers. 

The  most  we  can  expect  of  any  examination  system  is  to  fix 
a  nfiinimum  of  scholarship.  This  scholarship  a  teacher  muHt 
possess.  No  person  can  teach  what  he  does  not  know.  But 
then*  are  qualifications  of  a  teacher  whioh  no  examination  will 
make  known.  No  examination  will  detect  genius,  divulge  tact, 
determine  character,  or  the  power  to  mould  character,  or  dis- 
close the  true  spirit  of  a  teacher.  These  are  requirements  which 
actual  experience  must  supply. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Dr  Sheldon,  a  suggestion  was  made 
that  teachers,  pupils  and  friends  of  education  might  with  great 
propriety  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  state 
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capitol.  Dr  Sheldon  had  consecrated  his  life  to  the  noblest  and 
highest  purposes  of  education,  he  had  inspired  thousands  of 
teachers  with  high  ideals,  he  had  pointed  out  the  way  to  the 
natural  method  of  teaching  little  children.  It  seemed  proper 
then  that  teacher  and  child  should  remember  their  steadfast 
advocate.  We  wanted  to  do  this  because  we  loved  him.  The  sug- 
gestion met  with  immediate  favor  among  his  associates  in  normal 
school  work  and  among  school  commissioners.  Plans  were  per- 
fected, and  on  Arbor  day  penny  and  nickle  contributions  were 
invited.  About  |3,400  was  contributed,  and  the  only  expense 
thus  far  involved  has  been  in  furnishing  life  size  portraits  of  Df 
Sheldon  to  all  schools  which-  contributed  one  dollar  or  more.  A 
model  is  now  ready  for  inspection  at  the  Department.  It  repre- 
sents a  life-size  figure  of  our  friend  in  bronze,  mounted  on  a 
granite  base  with  a  child  standing  by  his  side  studying  an  object 
which  is  being  explained  to  him. 

There  has  been  only  one  unfortunate  feature  connected  with 
this  movement,  which  seemed  to  open  the  door  to  all  manner  of 
schemes  for  using  the  schools  as  collection  agencies.  One  was 
to  build  a  warship  to  be  called  the  "  American  boy,"  and  another 
to  be  called  the  "  American  girl."  Another  asked  that  public 
exercises  be  held  in  all  the  schools  of  the  country  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  an  admission  fee  to  be 
charged,  and  that  the  school  children  be  asked  for  contributions 
to  erect  a  monument  to  La  Fayette  in  Paris  during  the  exposition 
in  1900.  No  objection  could  be  urged  against  holding  patriotic 
exercises,  but  there  was  objection  to  "  working  "  the  school  chil- 
dren for  money,  and  to  asking  adimission  to  any  public  schod 
exercises  to  raise  funds.  We  all  understand  the  frail  nature  of 
the  French  government,  and  there  is  uncertainty  what  the 
French  people  might  do  to  an  American  monument  if  a  sudden 
freak  should  overtake  them. 

Our  schools  have  enough  to  do  if  they  pursue  their  legitimate 
objects.  Teachers  will  find  their  time  fully  occupied  if  they 
teach  honestly  and  effectively,  and  pupils  do  well  when  they 
learn  their  lessons. 
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Another  scheme  presented  to  the  people  was  the  holding  of 
public  exercises  in  all  our  schools  in  connection  with  a ''  National 
peace  jubilee."  About  this  time  we  were  sending  soldiers  and 
battle  ships  to  Cuba  and  Manila,  and  the  peace  commission  was 
in  session  at  Paris.  In  view  of  warlike  symptoms  all  around  us 
it  seemed  a  mockery  to  celebrate  a  peace  until  peace  had  been 
officially  declared.  In  any  event,  there  could  be  no  impropriety 
in  waiting  to  see  if  Spaiji  (with  all  her  insolence)  would  stay 
whipped. 

In  nearly  every  case,  these  various  movements  to  distract  the 
attention  of  pupils  and  levy  contributions  from  them  came  be- 
fore the  public  with  the  fictitious  indorsement  of  state  superin- 
tendents, and  it  became  necessary  to  prick  some  bubbles  and  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  puplic  at  least  to  the  fact  that  these 
schemes  did  not  find  favor  in  New  York  state,  though  we  yield* 
to  none  in  our  appreciation  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
patriotic  instruction  in  our  schools. 

You  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  efforts  made  last  winter 
to  perfect  an  educational  law,  and  you  may  be  interested  in  a 
statement  of  some  of  the  principal  features  of  that  revision.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  more  important  provisions: 

Prescribes  subjects  which  must  be  taught  in  the  public  schools 
and  those  which  may  be  taught. 

Provides  that  the  Bible  may  be  read  either  as  a  part  of  the 
school  exercises  or  otherwise;  such  reading  may  be  from  any 
version  but  must  be  without  note  or  comment. 

Defines  free  school,  common  school,  public  school,  school  age, 
school  year,  school  day,  district,  trustee,  school  authorities, 
superintendent,  etc. 

Provides  that  common  school  districts  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  of  one  trustee,  and  union  free  school  districts  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  education  of  not  less  than 
three  members. 

The  school  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  July  and  end 
on  the  last  day  of  June. 
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The  annual  school  meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the  fourth  Tues- 
day of  May. 

If  the  school  authorities  of  any  city  or  district  shall  fail  to 
maintain  schools,  employ  teachers  or  provide  necessary  accom- 
modations, or  to  raise  funds,  the  State  Superintendent  is  directed 
to  take  possession  of  school  property  therein,  employ  teachers 
and  other  necessary  employes,  provide  text-books  and  accommo- 
dations and  maintain  such  schools;  the  expense  therefor  to  be  a 
charge  upon  the  city  or  district.  He  may  make  out  a  tax  list 
and  issue  a  warrant  in  his  name  to  the  collector  of  the  city  or 
district,  or  appoint  another  collector. 

Authorizes  school  districts  to  vote  on  the  question  of  con- 
solidation of  districts,  and  in  case  of  an  affirmative  vote  commis- 
sioner^ must  consolidate. 

Permits  alteration  of  districts  having  bonded  indebtedness  by 
procuring  and  filing  with  the  town  clerk  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  voters  and  a  majority  of  taxable  property. 

Requires  every  district  to  have  a  treasurer  and  requires  him  to 
file  his  bond  with  the  town  clerk. 

Enlarges  the  powers  of  trustees  as  follows:  removes  limit  of 
amount  trustees  may  spend  in  any  year  in  necessary  repairs  to 
school  buildings  and  furniture.  He  may  keep  the  site  in  good 
condition,  regulate  drainage  and  grading;  may  make  any  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  abate  a  nuisance,  or  he  may  do  so  when 
directed  by  a  school  commissioner,  may  employ  a  teacher  when 
elected  in  May  for  the  following  school  year  but  cannot  inter- 
fere with  the  employment  of  teachers  before  that  time. 

Where  a  district  contracts  for  education  of  pupils  it  shall  re- 
ceive only  so  much  of  a  district  quota  as  is  expended  in  paying 
for  tuition  and  transportation  of  pupils  on  a  reasonable  estimate. 

Trustees  may  contract  with  school  authorities  of  adjoining 
districts  for  all  or  part  of  the  pupils  in  their  district,  and  if  for 
all,  the  district  quota  shall  be  paid  subject  to  same  condition  as 
in  last  section. 

Authorizes  annual  or  special  meeting  to  vote  to  transport 
pupils,  even  when  the  district  does  not  contract  with  9.rtptl\er  dis- 
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trict  for  the  education  of  its  pupils.  A  district  may  vote  any 
amount  necessary  for  maintaining  schools  and  purchasing  neces- 
sary property. 

Requires  the  vote  upon  changing  the  site  of  a  schoolhouse  to 
be  by  ballot,  thus  corresponding  to  other  provisions  of  the  school 
law.    The  vote  now  must  be  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes 
and  noes,  a  confusing  provision  which  leads  to  many  appeals. 
Provides  that  a  schoolhouse  shall  not  be  built  until  the  plans 
therefor  are  approved  by  the  school  commissioner.    The  present 
law  confines  him  to  approval  of  plans  for  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilation. 
Commissioner  may  condemn  site  for  school  building. 
If  a  district  does  not  within  thirty  days  vote  a  tax  to  rebuild 
a  schoolhouse  which  has  been  condemned,  the  trustee  may  build 
in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  school  commissioner  and 
may  levy  a  tax  for  the  same.     He  may  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

Provides  for  giving  definite  notice  of  10  days  for  hearing 
grievances  in  all  cases  of  original  assessments  by  trustees. 

Provides  that  where  supervisors  of  two  towns  fail  to  agree 
upon  equalization  of  taxes  in  districts  composed  in  part  of  two 
towns,  a  commissioner  may  call  in  another  supervisor  and  break 
the  deadlock. 

Authorizes  a  district  to  issue  bonds  for  purchase  of  site  or 
addition  thereto,  and  provides  that  the  school  district  meeting 
may  decide  to  issue  bonds  payable  in  installments  by  adopting 
a  resolution  to  that  effect,  and  not  by  taking  and  recording  the 
ayes  and  noes  as  now  required.  In  other  words,  the  method  of 
voting  is  the  same  as  on  every  other  question. 

Reduces  the  rate  of  interest  on  school  district  bonds  from  6  to 
5  per  cent. 

Permits  public  school  money  to  be  used  for  paying  expenses  of 
transporting  pupils. 

Amends  the  compulsory  education  law  by  providing  that  every 
child  between  6  and  14  years  must  attend  upon  instruction  as 
many  days  as  school  shall  be  in  session  between  October  1  and 
June  1,  and  all  children  between  14  and  16  must  attend  when  not 
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usefully  employed.  It  does  away  with  the  80  days  of  attendance 
now  required  of  children  between  12  and  14  years  of  age,  after 
which  a  child  may  be  employed,  thus  making  the  period  of  com- 
pulsory education  8  years. 

Autliorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to  locate  and  establish 
state  truant  schools,  employ  teachers,  and  maintain  the  same. 
He  may  establish  such  school  in  each  judicial  district  in  the 
state. 

Courses  of  stud}'  in  all  truant  schools  are  to  be  approved  by 
the  State  Superintendent. 

Every  school  commissioner  shall  divide  his  commissioner  dis- 
trict into  truant  districts,  and  file  a  copy  of  his  order  with  every 
district  affected.  No  city  or  district  employing  a  superinendent 
of  schools  is  to  form  any  part  of  such  truant  district;  all  such 
orders  to  be  made  during  the  month  of  July. 

School  authorities  in  truant  districts  shall  appoint  truant 
officers  within  20  days  after  the  filing  of  the  commissioner's 
order  for  such  district.  This  action  shall  be  by  order  in  dupli- 
cate, filed  with  the  commissioner  and  in  the  county  clerk's  office. 
If  no  appointment  is  made  within  20  days  the  commissioner  is 
to  appoint  truant  officers. 

School  authorities  in  every  village  and  district  having  a  super- 
intendent of  schools  shall  appoint  truant  officers  in  July  of  each 
year.  If  they  fail  to  do  so  the  State  Superintendent  shall 
appoint. 

Upon  the  second  arrest  of  truants  the  officer  shall  keep  the 
child  in  custody  and  notify  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
board  of  education  and  parent.  If  the  parent  consents  to  com- 
mitment the  pupil  shall  be  committed  accordingly;  if  not,  the 
child  shall  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  for  trial. 

A  child  committed  to  a  truant  school  may  be  paroled  if  in  a 
state  school  by  the  State  Superintendent,  if  in  private  school, 
by  the  local  superintendent  or  school  authorities,  and  if  the 
terms  of  parole  are  violated  the  child  may  at  once  be  rearrested 
and  committed  to  the  same  school. 

Children  between  G  and  14  years  of  age  cannot  be  employed 
in  any  business  whatever  when  school  is  in  session. 
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Expense  of  commitment  and  maintenance  of  truants  shall  be 
a  local  charge  where  there  is  a  superintendent  of  schools;  else- 
where a  county  charge. 

Gives  the  State  Superintendent  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  de- 
termine the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  all  the  public  schools 
of  the  state. 

Authorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to  issue  three  years  li- 
censes to  graduates  of  any  college  or  university  maintaining  a 
teachers  training  class  with  course  of  and  period  of  study  ap- 
proved by  such  Superintendent. 

The  provisions  of  chapter  1031  are  amended  by  requiring  three 
years  of  successful  experience  to  be  subsequent  to  graduation 
from  some  institution  with  approved  course  of  study. 

No  teacher  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  contract  to  teach  unless 
that  contract  shall  be  in  writing.    No  more  verbal  contracts. 

Any  tnistee  who  assumes  to  employ  a  teacher  by  verbal  con- 
tract shall  be  individually  liable,  and  such  teacher  so  employed 
can  not  recover  of  the  district. 

The  schools  outside  of  cities  shall  be  closed  during  the  week 
of  institute. 

The  compensation  paid  by  the  state  to  teachers  training 
classes  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  f500. 

Authorizes  all  school  districts  to  appropriate  money  for  free 
text  books  and  to  establish  necessary  regulations. 

Indian  schools  shall  be  maintained  by  separate  appropriation 
for  that  purpose  and  not  by  apportionment  from  the  free  school 
moneys.  An  annual  enumeration  of  Indian  children  shall  be 
made.  The  State  Superintendent  shall  establish  necessary  In- 
dian schools  in  his  discretion.  He  shall  also  build  all  necessary 
school  buildings  on  Indian  reservations.  The  Superintendent  by 
order  may  extend  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  education 
law  to  Indian  schools  and  may  appoint  superintendents  to  en- 
force the  same. 

Deaf  and  dumb  schools  and  the  state  school  for  the  blind  at 
Batavia  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  State  Superintendent. 
The  State  Superintendent  shall  appoint  trustees  for  the  Batavia 
school  after  June,  1899,  and  the  system  of  estimates  of  expenses 
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shall  hereafter  apply  to  that  school.  Annual  reports  shall  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent  and  not  to  the  legislature. 

The  State  Superintendent  to  contract  for  the  education  of 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children  with  all  schools  not  owned 
by  the  state  and  now  in  existence.  The  State  Superintendent 
shall  direct  courses  of  study  for  all  such  schools  and  they  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  state  school  system. 

The  provisions  of  the  compulsory  education  law  extend  to 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  pupils.  The  expense  of  transportation 
to  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  schools  shall  be  a  state  charge.  (See 
§  437.)  And  the  enforcement  of  this  law  shall  be  a  state  expense 
to  be  paid  or  audited  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

School  commissioners'  power  to  order  new  buildings  or  furni- 
ture made  compulsory  and  not  limited  as  to  the  expense. 

If  called  upon  to  perform  duties  in  any  other  school  commis- 
sioner district,  a  school  commissioner  shall  be  paid  his  necessary 
expenses  thereby  incurred. 

Limits  to  ?>0  days,  the  time  in  which  an  appeal  to  the  State 
Superintendent  must  be  taken  and  makes  an  appeal  subject  to 
law  and  not  to  regulations. 

Provides  statutory  regulations  of  practice  on  appeal  in  place 
of  regulations  by  Superintendent. 

Gives  the  State  Superintendent  power  to  deduct  from  future 
apportionments  the  necessary  expense  of  enforcing  his  orders 
on  appeal. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  demand  for  other  amendments  which 
have  not  been  noted.     Among  them  are: 

A  provision  that  no  school  building  shall  hereafter  be  erected 
which  does  not  properly  provide  for  ventilation,  and  should  re- 
quire a  specific  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  per  pupil  in  each 
schoolroom. 

Requiring  trustees  to  file  the  school  register  with  the  school 
commissioner  within  15  days  from  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
or  lose  public  money  for  the  district. 

Giving  power  to  annul  all  school  districts  which  show  by  the 
last  report  an  average  attendance  of  10  or  less. 
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Prohibiting  teachers  and  school  boards  from  asking  pupils 
for  contributions  for  any  purpose. 

Providing  that  each  schoolhouse  site  shall  cover  at  least  one 
acre  of  land. 

Since  we  last  met,  great  movements  have  agitated  the  nation 
and  the  world.  Great  events  more  than  great  men  are  the 
world's  teachers.  The  year  has  been  crowded  with  history  and 
crowned  with  glorious  victories  in  the  Interest  of  humanity  and 
achievements  for  good  government.  The  ''  Maine  has  been  re- 
membered "  and  national  honor  has  not  been  forgotten  in  secur- 
ing freedom  for  the  oppressed.  Events  are  still'  fresh  in  our 
minds  which  make  us  proud  that  we  are  Americans.  The  con- 
vulsions of  war  have  crowded  a  century  of  thought  and  feeling 
into  a  few  months.  "  The  flag  of  Spain,  once  the  proudest  power 
on  earth  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  gone  down  in 
darkness  and  in  shame  before  the  victorious  navy  and  army  of 
the  United  States.  The  flag  of  the  Union,  reunited,  reestab- 
lished by  a  common  purpose,  has  risen  in  the  eastern  sky  like  a 
constellation."  The  proud  nation  whose  history  for  centuries 
can  be  traced  by  blood  and  butchery,  which  treated  her  great 
discoverer  as  she  treated  her  Cuban  subjects  and  sent  him  a 
disappointed  beggar  to  his  grave,  has  been  driven  from  the 
Western  continent — cast  out  of  the  temple  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom forever. 

New  duties  and  new  responsibilities  have  come  to  our  nation. 
In  1492  Columbus  discovered  America,  in  1898  America  discov- 
ered herself.  She  stands  before  the  nations  of  the  world  the 
youngest  and  most  vigorous  of  all,  a  republic  facing  new  condi- 
tions, new  opportunities,  no  longer  a  fourth  or  fifth  rate  power, 
but  a  good  second,  and  her  only  rival  for  first  place,  her  firmest 
friend.  We  are  not  called  upon  in  view  of  the  events  of  the  year 
to  encourage  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  our  public  schools,  but 
it  is  fitting  that  Spanish  students  and  Spanish  statesmen  as  well 
should  lose  no  time  in  studying  Anglo-Saxon,  for  the  year  is 
bound  to  come  when  the  laws  of  the  world  will  be  written  or 
spoken  in  the  English  language. 
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We  must  meet  new  problems  like  educated  men  and  women 
and  as  a  Christian  people.  If  Providence  has  given  us  or  shall 
give  us  dominion  over  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philip-* 
pines,  let  us  remember  that  they  are  not  given  to  us  that  we  may 
boast  of  more  territory,  but  that  through  God  we  may  give  these 
ignorant  people  light,  civilization,  Christianity,  education  and 
happiness.  If  we  are  actuated  by  this  noble  purpose,  the  world 
will  say,  "  Wherever  the  stars  and  stripes  have  been  planted  in 
the  interest  of  freedom,  liberty  or  humanity,  there  they  shall 
stay." 

Meeting  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Nov.  10,  1898 

Association  called  to  order  by  Pres.  Royce  at  9.40. 

Commissioner  Cooley — Last  evening  the  State  Superintendent 
referred  to  the  movement  with  reference  to  collecting  money  in 
the  schools.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  just  and  proper  for  this 
association  to  put  itself  on  record  as  sustaining  the  position  the 
Department  has  taken  in  this  matter. 

The  following  resolutions  were  read  and  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  has  been  proposed  to  raise  a  million  dollarsamong 
the  schoolboys  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  battle 
ship  in  place  of  the  ill-fated  '^Maine,"  to  be  called  the  "American 
boy,"  and  another  million  among  the  schoolgirls  to  build  a  second 
battle  ship  to  be  named  the  "American  girl;"  and  the  schools 
have  been  asked  to  recognize  and  observe  "LaFayette  day/'  and 
to  contribute  funds  to  the  erection  in  Paris  of  a  suitable  monu- 
ment to  that  gallant  Frenchman,  all  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
stimulating  and  encouraging  a  spirit  of  patriotism  among  the 
school  children;  and. 

Whereas,  The  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  has  publishtnl  a  statement,  in  which  he 
emphatically  disapproves  the  proposed  building  of  battle  ships 
by  American  boys  and  girls  on  the  ground  that  our  government 
is  abundantly  able  and  willing  to  build  all  the  war  ships  needed 
for  the  defence  of  our  country;  and  also  declines  to  sanction  the 
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scheme  of  securing  money  for  a  LaFayette  monument  from 
American  school  children,  for  the  reason  that  experience  has 
shown  it  to  be  impracticable  to  approve  any  movement  looking 
to  the  solicitation  of  contributions  from  school  children;  there-' 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  members  of  the  New  York 
state  association  of  school  commissioners  and  superintendents, 
in  convention  assembled,  hereby  express  their  hearty  and  un- 
qualified approval  and  commendation  of  the  position  taken  by 
Superintendent  Skinner  in  this  matter  as  being  eminently  proper^ 
truly  patriotic  and  for  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  the 
schools  of  the  Empire  state. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  neither  necessary,  nor  in  keeping  with  the 
true  principles  of  American  education,  for  the  public  schools  to 
spend  any  time  or  energy  in  fostering  or  inculcating  a  military 
spirit  among  our  youth,  and  that  there  is  a  higher  and  more 
worthy  spirit  of  patriotism  which  should  permeate  and  vitalize 
the  atmosphere  of  every  American  school  than  that  which  finds 
expression  in  building  war  ships  and  begging  money  for  a  monu- 
ment to  a  military  hero. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  serious  social,  civil  and 
educational  problems  involved  in  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  the 
acquisition  of  Porto  Rico,  the  governmental  responsibilities  in 
Cuba,  and  the  possible  control  of  the  Philippines,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  educational  destitution  existing  in  many  portions  of 
our  state  and  country,  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  anew  to 
greater  earnestness  and  zeal,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  our  present  positions,  but  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  opportunity  offers,  in  our  efforts  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  American  citizenship,  develop  christian  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  and  give  the  advantages  of  a  true  Ameri- 
can education  to  every  child  over  whom  fioats  the  stars  and 
stripes. 

Superintendent  Jas.  W.  Pierce,  of  the  Westchester  temporary 
home,  was  present  and  spoke  as  follows:  I  do  not  want  to  take 
your  time  by  long  speaking;  I  simply  wish  to  show  you  some  of 
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the  work  done  by  the  boys  who  are  in  our  home.  These  pieces 
are  samples  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  our  manual  train- 
ing department. 

It  is  not  the  work  we  are  after  but  the  results.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  develop  that  better  part  of  the  boy,  and  we  feel 
that  we  have  been  doing  this. 

In  answer  to  some  questions  relative  to  sending  truant  boys, 
I  would  say  that  we  ask  every  school  that  sends  children  to  us 
to  sign  a  contract.  Our  terms  are  |3  per  week.  We  request 
that  a  good  suit  of  clothing  be  sent  with  every  child.  In  send- 
ing the  boys  home,  we  procure  tickets  and  put  them  in  charge  of 
the  conductor.  This  saves  the  expense  of  a  truant  oflBlcer,  one 
way. 

Commissioner  Jones — Last  year  I  visited  the  home  at  White 
Plains;  I  saw  the  work  that  the  boys  do,  and  saw  them  study. 
Superintendent  Pierce  has  furnished  a  better  home  for  those 
children  than  is  furnished  for  many  of  the  children  throughout 
this  state.  They  are  taught  to  do  things  well,  to  rely  upon  them- 
selves, and  the  principle  of  right  living. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  SUPERINTENDENT 

RoxiB  G.  Tuttlb 

In  choosing  this  topic,  it  was  my  purpose  to  picture  an  ideal 
school  superintendent — city,  village  or  rural.  The  task  did  not 
seem  so  very  difficult.  I  thought  I  new  what  qualities  should  go 
to  make  up  the  individual  I  had  in  mind.  In  him  individually, 
in  short,  must  be  found  all  the  virtues,  with  none  of  the  vices 
and  follies  that  may  be  present  collectively  at  this  gathering 
to-day.  All  obstacles  that  we  have  met  in  our  respective  fields 
must  be  removed;  powers  in  this  direction  must  be  increased 
and  responsibilities  in  that  diminished.  When  all  this  has  been 
accomplished,  ideal  conditions  for  work  must  follow. 

I  waited  eagerly  for  imagination  to  tell  me  of  the  wonderful 
things  that  should  be  accomplished.  She  was  dumb.  I  in- 
spected the  work  of  my  hands.  "The  ideal  superintendent,  sur- 
rounded by  ideal  conditions  for  work,"  was  surely  there  in  alf 
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his  perfection.  Why  was  he  idle?  Where  was  his  work?  Then 
as  if  in  a  dream  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  '^  Happy  is  he  whose  ideal 
is  ever  alone  and  beyond  him,  to  which  he  is  ever  drawing  nearer; 
but  thrice  wretched  he  who  has  attained  thereto."  Here  then 
was  the  fatal  defect.  It  is  the  man  of  purpose,  the  man  of  action 
who  leads  the  forces  of  a  great  state  to  victory  whether  such 
forces  be  military,  political  or  educational. 

From  the  mass  of  goodly  attributes  I  have  selected  these, 
which  I  have  labeled  "essentials." 

First,  an  earnest,  increasing  purpose;  a  purpose  having  its 
roots  deep  in  the  conviction  that  he  is  a  sentinel,  stationed  by 
the  state  to  guard  and  foster  the  most  important  interests  that 
can  pertain  to  a  state — her  "citizens  in  the  making." 

Second,  belief  in  his  work,  its  importance  and  its  necessity; 
belief  so  strong  that  whatever  portion  of  his  work  may  engage 
his  attention,  nothing  will  seem  so  well  worth  doing  as  just  that. 

Third,  a  systematic  nature;  personal  influence  derives  much 
of  its  power  from  intelligent  sympathy.  Advice  is  more  readily 
accepted  and  adverse  criticism  more  cheerfully  heeded. 

Fourth,  strict  integrity  united  with  strong  common  sense  or 
practical  wisdom.  Our  state  and  national  governments  demand 
that  the  three  branches  of  government  shall  be  kept  as  distinct 
as  possible;  but  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  often  in  a  sense 
legislator,  judge  and  executive,  all  in  one.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  a  larger  allowance  of  these  two  qualities  than  usually  falls 
to  the  lot  of  any  one  individual  is  required  to  enable  him  to 
frame  the  law,  indict  the  offender,  weigh  the  evidence,  pronounce 
and  execute  the  sentence,  and  all  without  allowing  a  single  cor- 
rupting influence  to  disturb  either  function. 

The  question  of  .educational  qualifications  niust  be  considered, 
yet  I  approach  it  with  some  reluctance.  As  with  the  teacher, 
there  must  be  a  standard  of  measurement  which  the  superinten- 
dent must  reach.  As  with  the  teacher,  that  standard  must  be 
a  variable  one.  The  exact  point  at  which  it  should  be  placed 
may  be  safely  left  to  the  employer,  the  state. 

He  must  grow,  if  he  is  to  inspire  growth  in  others.    Teachers 
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must  see  him  "adding  new  powers  and  honors  to  his  domain, 
and  new  claims  on  their  hearts,  which  will  bankrupt  them,  if 
they  have  loitered  about  the  old  things,  and  have  not  kept  their 
relation  to  him  by  adding  to  their  wealth." 

"  God  be  thanked  that  the  dead  have  left  still 
Good  undone  for  the  living  to  do — 
Still  some  aim  for  the  heart  and  the  will 
And  the  soul  of  a  man  to  pursue." 

Purpose,  responsibility,  sympathy,  integrity  and  growth  will 
characterize  the  administration  of  the  twentieth  century  super- 
intendent. Let  these  be  woven  into  the.  fabric  of  the  state,  in 
the  characters  of  her  future  citizens;  let  these  constitute  the 
warp  of  that  fabric  and  we  need  not  fear  that  no  flowers  of  gentle 
speech  and  gracious  manners  will  appear  in  the  woof  thereof. 

After  a  recess  of  five  minutes,  Pres.  Royce  introduced  Gomniis- 
sioner  Hill,  who  spoke  on  the  Department  rules  and  regulations 
as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Department  rules  and  regulations  may  be  grouped  under  these 
heads : 

1  Regulations  relating  to  examinations  and  the  issuance  of 
certificates. 

2  Regulations  relating  to  normal  schools  and  training  classes. 

3  Regulations  relating  to  the  apportionment  of  public  money. 

4  Regulations  relating  to  the  institute. 

5  Regulations  relating  to  the  annual  report. 

I  have  transgressed  the  subject  in  a  few  instances  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  context. 

1    Examinations. 

When  I  first  entered  into  the  duties  of  commissioner  I  made 
out  and  had  printed  a  schedule  of  the  dates  of  the  uniform  ex- 
aminations. I  made  it  out  with  great  care.  On  it  I  placed  the 
date  of  the  state  examination,  the  dates  of  the  regents  examina- 
tions, and  considerable  other  information  that  I  considered 
would  be  useful  to  the  teacher.    I  sent  it  to  my  teachers.    About 
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a  month  passed  when  notification  came  that  the  dates  of  the 
examinations  had  been  changed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year  the  same  thing  happened,  and  so  the  third  and  the 
fourth  years.  There  is  need  of  more  care  in  arranging  the  dates 
of  the  examinations.  Changes  should  be  made  and  commissioners 
notified  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Often  we  find  on  the  sheet  that  gives  the  standings,  opposite 
a  teacher's  name,  no  standings  and  the  words  "rejected  for  col- 
lusion." These  questions  arise:  can  an  examiner  tell  from  the 
papers  of  the  one  examined,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  there 
has  been  collusion?  If  the  examiner  can  not  tell  with  absolute 
certainty,  is  it  just  that  the  papers  be  rejected?  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  one  candidate  can  copy  of  another,  and  the  one  copied 
from  not  be  cognizant  of  the  fact?  Under  such  circumstances 
is  it  just  to  Ihpow  out  the  papers  of  both?  It  would  seem  a 
better  policy  to  establish  stricter  rules  governing  the  examina- 
tions, and  seldom  or  never  throw  out  the  papers  of  a  candidate 
on  circumstantial  evidence. 

There  is  considerable  complaint  among  teachers  about  the 
length  of  time  that  it  takes  to  get  the  returns  from  the  examina- 
tions. I  believe  this  could  be  remedied  by  allowing  teachers  to 
leave  their  certificates  one  year  longer  than  they  now  are  allowed 
to  leave  them.  The  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  teachers 
wait  too  long  before  beginning  to  take  the  examinations.  Such 
a  regulation  would  materialy  lesson  the  pressure  upon  the  ex- 
amination department  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

The  "drawing  examinations  have  been  exceedingly  difficult. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  the  standings:  Drawing,  68,  54,  52,  28,  24, 
57,  43,  75,  60,  51,  66,  64,  68,  50,  50,  51,  39,  52,  34,  63,  38,  50,  61, 
38,  55,  50,  55,  37,  61,  53,  50,  45.  Arithmetic  (same  examination), 
46,  75,  61,  81,  68,  57,  88,  51,  46,  61,  28,  86,  54,  66,  68,  54,  40,  76, 
84,  76,  76,  80,  68,  69  75,  90,  85,  88,  76,  51,  60,  43,  76,  60,  80,  81, 
86,  56,  47,  26,  76,  80,  85,  68. 

Drawing,  32  took  the  examination,  one  passed  75;  average  51  +. 

Arithmetic,  44  took  the  examination,  21  passed  75,  or  above; 
average  67. 
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Here  are  the  standings  of  14  consecutive  certificates  issued 
in  my  district  last  year.     Drawing,  88,  76,  72,  50,  51,  50,  50, 
54,  80,  83,  62,  65,  77,  74.    Nine  below  75,  six  below  65,  three  with 
a  standing  of  50,  one  51,  and  one  54.    The  average  is  66  T .    The 
standings  given  above  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  standings  ob- 
tained in  drawing.    There  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  among 
teachers  that  the  examinations  are  too  diflBcult     I  shall  take  up 
this  question  more  fully  in  another  place. 

The  new  honor  list  seems  to    excite   considerable    interest. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  prove  an  incentive  to  more 
thorough  study  on  the  part  of  those  holding  the  lower  certifi- 
cates.    I  should  like  to  see  another  regulation  that  would  make 
an  honor  list  for  those  doing  first-class  work  in  teaching.      I 
would  suggest  something  like  this:    That  the  school  commis- 
sioner recommend  to  the  Department  those  teachers  who  are 
doing  excellent  work  in  their  schools.    That  once  or  twice  a 
year  the  Department  send  a  representative  into  each  county  to 
examine  the  schools  of  those  recommended  and  if  they  were 
still  doing  excellent  work,  this  representative  should  be  author- 
ized to  give  to  them  some  tangible  acknowledgment  of  the  same. 
Second  grade  teachers  might  have  their  certificates  lengthened 
by  a  year.     Those  of  a  higher  grade  might  receive  a  special 
honor  certificate.     The  names  of  all  so  honored  should  be  put 
in  the  county  papers.     In  short,  offer  a  prize  for  first-class  teach- 
ing, and  I  believe  the  schools  would  be  wonderfully  benefited 
therebv. 

1  have  found  the  examination  department  prompt,  efficient 
courteous,  and,  while  I  believe  that  the  rules  may  be  improved 
in  a  few  places,  they  are  in  the  main  very  satisfactory. 

2  Normal  schools  and  training  classes. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  uncertainty  about  the  entrance 
(o  normal  schools.  Two  candidates  went  from  my  district  and 
neither  knew  whether  or  not  she  would  be  allowed  to  enter.  I 
have  boon  informed  that  the  same  was  true  in  other  localities. 
SomcMhing  should  be  done  in  the  matter.  One  improvement 
would  be  to  allow  second  grade  certificates  expiring  the  July 
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previous  to  be  vouchers  for  entrance.  Another  improvement 
would  be  to  have  some  understanding  with  the  regents  whereby 
their  credentials  would  be  accepted  for  entrance.  If  the  regents 
standard  is  not  now  high  enough,  perhaps  a  compromise  could 
be  made  whereby  the  required  thoroughness  would  be  attained. 
At  the  present  time  it  would  seem  that  persons  who  have  suffi- 
cient education  are  kept  out  on  account  of  technicalities.  Let 
those  technicalities  be  removed. 

Training  class  standings  should  be  good  for  second  and  third 
grade  certificates.  There  are  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  the 
training  classes  who  do  not  pass-^too  large  a  number.  This  may 
come  because  there  is  not  a  good  understanding  between  the  per- 
sons having  the  class  in  charge  and  the  examiner.  What  the 
one  thinks  important  the  other  does  not.  If  the  important 
points  of  the  subjects,  as  the  examiner  understood  them,  were 
sent  to  the  instructoi*s  of  the  class,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  an 
examination  once  a  month,  I  believe  the  course  could  be  made 
more  uniform  and  better  results  secured. 

3   Apportionment  of  public  money. 

School  taxes  are  in  some  districts  very  heavy,  in  fact  being 
more  than  all  other  taxes.  Our  people  willingly  support  the 
public  schools,  but  it  does  seem  that  something  should  be  done 
to  relieve  these  heavilv  taxed  districts. 

In  the  matter  of  the  apportionment  of  library  money,  a  change 
would  be  beneficial.  There  are  98  schools  in  my  commissioner 
district  and  only  35  of  these  have  received  library  money  in  the 
last  5  years.  Some  fG50  have  been  distributed,  and  by  far 
the  larger  part  has  gone  into  five  or  six  schools,  the  same  schools 
receiving  library  money  nearly  every  year. 

Probably  1,200  children  of  my  school  district  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  a  school  library.  These  children  would  be  wonderfully 
interested  if  they  had  the  chance.  A  few  days  ago  I  visited  a 
school  where  there  was  one  of  the  Educational  publishing  co's. 
30  volume  libraries.  One  of  the  boys  began  to  tell  me  about 
the  library.  He  was  a  bright,  manly  little  fellow.  He  said  in 
substance,  **  I  study  hard  all  the  morning  and  get  my  lessons  all 
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learned  by  about  half  past  eleven.  Then  the  teacher  lets  me  take 
a  book  from  the  library  and  I  read  till  noon.  I  do  the  same  in 
the  afternoon,  and  I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  books  all 
through.-'  Ought  there  not  to  be  some  way  whereby  every  child 
in  the  state  should  have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  some  of  the 
beautiful  and  instructive  books  now  gotten  up  for  school 
libraries? 

I  would  suggest  a  plan  something  like  this:  Take  first  those 
schools  that  have  no  new  library,  beginning  with  the  school 
having  the  largest  attendance,  proceeding  in  descending  order, 
give  to  each  school  a  sum,  say  f5,  as  far  as  the  money 
would  go.  About  20  schools  would  receive  money.  Give  to 
another  20  next  year,  and  so  proceed  until  all  the  schools  have  re- 
ceived a  share.  I  believe  that  the  above  method  woald  be  an 
improvement.  But  best  of  all,  if  our  legislature  could  be  per- 
suaded that  libraries  were  as  important  as  some  other  things, 
and  would  give  us  an  apportionment  so  that  every  school  could 
have  flO  to  invest  and  would  arrange  the  matter  so  that 
afterwards  an  apportionment  of  f5  might  be  made  each 
year  thereafter,  soon  every  common  school  in  New  York  state 
would  have  a  first-class  library.  And  why  not?  The  sum  is 
not  large,  but  the  benefit  received  would  be  inconceivable. 

4  The  teachers  institute. 

There  are  few  regulations  relating  to  the  institute,  and  those 
only  bear  upon  it  in  a  general  way.  I  believe  there  should  be 
a  regulation  requiring  that  every  teacher  in  New  York  state 
should  understand 

1  the  art  of  questioning; 

2  some  of  the  more  important  general  principles  of  teaching, 
as: 

a  the  teacher  should    know  thoroughly  the  subject  to  be 

taught; 
b  the  attention  must  be  secured  and  retained; 
c  one  thing  at  a  time  and  that  done  well; 
d  the  idea  should  precede  the  term; 
e  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown; 
f  etc review,  review,  review. 
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3  Every  teacher  should  understand  and  be  able  to  use  the 
common  methods  of  teaching,  such  as 

a  the  topical  method; 
b  the  Socratic  method; 
c  the  lecture  method. 

4  She  should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  be 
able  to  use  devices  which  tend  to  secure  attention. 

5  She  should  have  a  fair  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
habit,  and  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  that  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  right  habits. 

6  She  should  understand  the  mechanism  of  the  recitation. 

a  Review  of  the  most  important  principles  of  the  preceding 

lessons, 
b  A  critical  examination  of  the  lesson  for  the  day. 
c  Preparation  and  assignment  of  the  next  lesson, 
d  How  to  manage  the  class. .  .Simultaneous  and  individual 

teaching. 

7  She  should  understand  some  of  the  more  important  princi- 
ples of  school  management,  as 

a  making  of  the  program; 

b  removing  the  cause  of  the  disorder; 

c  gaining  the  pupil's  respect  and  friendship  by  showing  a 
lively  interest  in  what  he  likes; 

d  keeping  the  pupils  busy. 
How  can  so  many  things  be  done  at  an  institute?  Let  there 
be  sent  to  each  teacher  some  time  before  the  institute  a  circular 
outlining  and  explaining  these  subjests  with  reference  to  books 
on  them.  Inform  the  teachers  that  they  will  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  contents  of  the  circular  and  that  a  written  examina- 
tion will  be  given  at  the  institute  upon  it,  and  upon  the  other 
matter  presented  at  the  institute.  Let  those  passing  75  per  cent 
or  above  be  exempt  from  that  matter  for  a  period  of  5  years, 
and  let  this  standing  be  counted  as  the  method  examination  for 
the  uniform  examination. 

Reading,  voice  culture,  penmanship  and  child  study  should 
receive  some  attention  at  every  institute. 
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A  regulation  should  be  adopted  making  a  uniform  course  of 
study  and  instruction  at  the  institute  and  providing  for  the 
examination  of  10  teachers  on  this  course,  and  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  earnest,  energetic  teachers. 

Drawing  receives  too  much  time  for  its  relative  importance. 
For  the  last  5  or  6  years  about  one-fourth  of  the  time  at  the 
institute  has  been  devoted  to  drawing  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
important  matter. 

5  The  annual  report. 

Some  of  us  found  the  annual  report  this  year  very  heavy.    My 
trustees  have  generally  done  exceedingly  well  in  making  their 
reports  to  me,  but  this  year  they  have  had  very  much  trouble. 
The  trouble  was  chiefly  with  the  new  matter.    Believing  that 
the  report  could  be  materially  shortened,  I  went  over  it  very 
thoroughly,  red  pencil  in  hand,  with  the  intention  of  marking 
everything  that  I  considered  unnecessary.    I  weighed  each  item 
carefully,  bearing  in  mind  how  important  it  is  for  a  sui)ervisory 
officer  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  affairs  supervised, 
and  when  I  was  through  I  found  that  I  had  marked  just  four 
items.    I  went  over   the  report  again  and  decided  that  I  would 
not  mark  off  even  those  four.    The  report  for  next  year  is  some- 
what less  difficult  than  that  of  last  year,  and  the  teacher  must 
make  it  out  before  drawing  her  last  month's  wages.    Next  year 
the  trustee  will  make  out  his  financial  rei>ort  as  before,  and  then 
take  from  the  register  the  statistical  report  which  the  teacher 
has  already  made  out,  put  the  two  together  and  the  task  is  done. 
If  the  attention  of  trustees  is  called  to  this  there  will  probably 
be  very  little  trouble  hereafter  with  the  annual  report. 

In  conclusion,  although  we  may  some  of  us  think  that  in  minor 
points  the  regulations  may  be  improved,  we  must  all  admit  that 
there  has  been  made  a  groat  improvement  in  the  teaching  force 
of  the  state.  During  the  first  year  of  my  commissionership,  5 
years  ago,  there  were  issued  57  third  grade  certificates.  There 
were  about  70  second  grade  certificates  and  eight  of  a  higher 
grade.  During  the  past  year  there  were  teaching  five  with  tem- 
porary licenses,  eight  with  third  grade  licenses,  61  with  second 
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grade  licenses,  and  41  with  licenses  of  a  higher  grade.  Five 
years  ago  nearly  a  third  of  my  teachers  were  third  grade 
teachers ;  last  year  only  about  one  seventh  had  certificates  of  the 
lower  kinds.  Five  years  ago  only  one-fourteenth  of  my  teachers 
had  certificates  higher  than  second  grade  certificates,  last 
year  considerable  over  a  third  held  such  certificates.  I  be- 
lieve that  other  commissioners'  districts  can  show  even  a 
better  record  than  this,  for  we  of  the  first  district  of  Lewis 
county  have  no  training  class,  whereas  a  large  number  of  the 
other  districts  have  one  and  some  two  of  these  classes.  When 
we  bear  in  mind  that  5  years  ago  a  young  person  might  begin 
teaching  at  16  years  of  age,  but  that  now  the  limit  is  18 
years,  and  then  note  the  great  increase  of  teachers  having  certi- 
ficates of  a  higher  grade,  we  must  admit  that  New  York  state 
educationally  is  in  an  era  of  great  prosperity.  And,  if  for  the 
next  5  years  the  same  ratio  of  advancement  can  be  made,  we 
shall  be  very  near  to  that  millennium  to  the  teacher  when  teach- 
ing has  become  a  profession. 

Commissioner  Whitlock — Every  teacher  should  know  what  the 
rules  and  regulations  are  in  regard  to  examinations.  Many 
teachers  put  off  attending  examinations  until  the  last  thing,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  they  fail. 

Trustees  in  making  out  their  annual  reports  have  trouble  be- 
cause teachers  fail  to  do  their  duty  in  making  out  the  statistical 
reports.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  some  of  our  trustees  are 
unable  to  make  out  reports. 

Commissioner  Howell — We  ought  to  have  the  compulsory 
school  law  before  the  people  and  educate  them  to  it.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  including  in  the  provisions  of  the  law  children  under 
8  years  of  age. 

I  do  not  consent  to  an  oflScer  being  sent  out  to  determine 
whether  my  teachers  are  doing  excellent  work  or  not.  I  claim 
that  the  person  who  may  be  sent  could  not  in  a  day's  visit 
tell  as  well  as  I  whether  that  teacher  was  doing  good  work  or 
not.  I  credit  the  Department  as  being  the  best  Department  that 
the  state  of  New  York  has  ever  had.     I  credit  it  with  being  pro- 
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gressive,  eminently  so,  and  yet  I  want  the  Department  and  the 
people  of  the  state  to  feel  that  likewise  there  are  progressive 
commissioners  (Applause)  I  believe,  Mr  President,  that  it  is 
safe  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioner. 

Commissioner  Flint — I  believe  it  would  engender  hardship  in 
many  districts,  especially  with  familieis  remote  from  the  school- 
house  in  the  district,  to  lower  the  age  under  the  compulsory  law 
to  6  years. 

I  am  not  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the  extra  stress  that 
has  b<ien  put  upon  the  subject  of  drawing.  Many  of  my  teachers 
are  not  doing  much  in  that  work,  and  I  have  observed  that  in 
every  commissioner  district  the  same  state  of  affairs  exists.  If 
the  Department  insists  upon  so  much  consideration  being  given 
that  work,  I  suggest  that  a  lower  standing  be  allowed  teachers. 
They  will  then  pass,  and  just  as  good  results  will  be  obtained. 

Commissioner  Stephens — I  had  a  teacher  who  was  quite  an 
adept  in  drawing.  She  took  a  course  in  the  subject  at  Rochester 
and  another  course  elsewhere.  She  has  since  been  trying  for 
2  years  to  pass  an  examination  in  drawing  and  has  failed. 

Mr  Finegan — If  .there  is  any  person  engaged  in  the  teaching 
service  in  the  state,  who  after  2  years'  faithful  service  has 
been  unable  to  pass  an  examination  of  50  per  cent  in  drawing, 
it  is  time  for  that  person  to  retire  from  the  teaching  profession. 

During  the  past  3  years  more  time  has  been  spent  in  our 
teachers  institutes  on  the  subject  of  drawing  than  on  any  other 
one  subject,  and  better  results  are  being  shown  in  the  rural 
schools  than  in  any  other. 

Commissioner  Wymbs — I  think  that  if  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing drawing  in  our  institutes  was  changed,  we  would  have  better 
results. 

Commissioner  Whitney— Our  teachers  think  it  necessary  to 
have  drawing  in  every  grade  in  the  school.  If  drawing  were 
taught  in  only  one  or  two  grades  we  would  get  better  results. 

Commissioner  Baldwin — Drawing  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good 
to  my  teachers  and  we  want  it. 
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Mr.  Wheelock — At  first  the  ontlook  for  drawing  was  very  dis- 
couraging. During  the  last  year  or  two,  in  the  regents  office, 
we  have  begun  to  see  advancement  in  this  work,  especially  the 
results  of  the  last  examination  show  that  something  has  been 
done. 

Superintendent  Smith — If  both  sides  approach  the  subject 
fairly  it  can  be  easily  solved.  The  uniform  certificate,  as  granted 
now,  stands  simply  for  a  minimum  requirement  of  education.  I 
believe  this  is  right  and  should  remain;  but  beyond  this,  the 
capacity  of  the  commissioner,  his  ability  to  know  his  teachers 
and  to  know  their  ability  to  impart  instruction  and  to  govern 
schools,  should  count  for  something.  A  certificate  should  not  be 
granted  by  the  Department  without  a  certificate  from  the  com- 
missioner that,  in  his  judgment,  the  teacher  has  the  ability,  the 
tact  and  the  moral  quality  to  instruct  properly  a  school  in  New 
York  state. 

Mr  Finegan — The  Department  has  never  undertaken  to  take 
the  authority  from  the  commissioner.  The  commissioner  has  the 
authority  to  advance  the  standard  of  the  requirements  for  teach- 
ers certificates.  There  are  sevei'al  commissioners  in  the  state 
who  demand  requirements  in  advance  of  those  required  by  the 
Department  in  the  general  regulations.  If  there  is  a  person  who 
has  taught  under  a  third  grade  certificate  who  has  passed  the 
required  examination  for  either  a  second  or  a  first  grade,  and 
the  commissioner  will  certify  that  the  work  of  that  teacher  in 
the  school  room  was  unsatisfactory  and  is  not  entitled  by  reason 
of  unsuccessful  work  to  receive  a  second  grade  certificate,  he 
will  be  upheld. 

Superintendent  Blodgett — Children  do  not  understand  the 
vocabulary  that  goes  with  drawing.  This  is  as  necessary  as  it 
is  for  the  teacher  to  have  the  spirit  of  work.  The  teachers  and 
the  commissioners  themselves  are  not  in  the  spirit  of  this  work. 
I  believe  there  is  great  value  in  drawing  and  it  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted along  the  lines  that  are  not  so  hard.  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  color  work. 
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Mrs  Friedman — Have  you  ever  found  a  single  subject  that  has 
been  put  into  the  schools  of  New  York  which  has  brought  teach- 
ers to  a  better  idea  and  understanding  of  work  than  the  subject 
of  drawing?  It  seems  to  me  a  little  more  faith  is  needed;  and 
we  should  see  it  not  as  a  subject  of  its  own,  but  in  connection 
with  other  subjects  taught  in  the  schools. 

Dr  Cassety — The  benefit  of  drawing  does  not  consist  in  the 
mere  ability  to  make  a  little  picture.  It  is  in  the  power  to  hold 
things  in  the  mind  and  see  them  as  they  exist.  We  are  not  to 
infer  because  teachers  fail  to  pass  an  examination  in  drawing, 
which  calls  for  technical  terms,  that  it  is  a  failure.  If  your 
teachers  have  the  right  spirit  they  can  make  their  pupils  draw 
when  they  themselves  can  not  draw. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

Pres.  Royce  announced  that  the  association  would  proceed  to 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  were  appointed  as  tellers:  Commissioners  Brain- 
ard  and  Wymbs. 

The  election  resulted  as  follows: 

President — Commissioner  Lincoln  A.  Parkhurst,  Canastota. 

First  vice-president — Commissioner  Myra  L.  Ingalsbe,  Hart- 
ford. 

Second  vice-president — Commissioner  James  S.  Cooley,  Glen 
Cove. 

Recording  secretary — Commissioner  Cora  A.  Davis,  Whites- 
boro. 

Corresponding  secretary — Commissioner  D.  D.  T.  Marshall, 
Redwood. 

Treasurer — Commissioner  C.  Edward  Jones,  Pulaski. 

A.  M.  Wright,  state  inspector,  was  appointed  to  serve  on  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  in  place  of  Dr  John  Milne,  who  was  un- 
avoidably absent. 
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Thursday  aftbrnoon,  2  o'clock 

ARE     EDUCATIONAL    QUALIFICATIONS     ALONE     ALL 
THAT  THE  STATE  SHOULD  DEMAND  OF  A  TEACHER 

Dr  T.  B.  Stowell 

The  topic  assigned  the  writer  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
inquiries: 

1  What  is  education;  its  scope;  its  limitations;  how  is  it  to 
be  effected? 

2  What  are  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  who  is  to  effect 
this  education? 

3  To  what  extent  and  by  what  means  can  the  teacher's  quali- 
fications be  ascertained? 

The  final  cause  of  education  is  to  free  man  from  his  limita- 
tions— limitations  of  heredity,  limitations  of  environment.  "Ye 
shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  ybu  free."  This 
seems  to  be  the  ultimate  analysis  of  all  educational  systems — 
national,  theocratic  and  humanitarian. 

The  agencies  employed  have  been  as  various  as  the  ideals 
which  have  boon  set  by  nation  or  age  for  the  realization  of  its 
vouth,  and  vet  these  variations  have  been  within  bounds.  The 
cause  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  human  nature  is  a  definite  entity  and 
has  its  limitations;  every  child  born  into  the  world  represents,  in- 
herits, a  definite  potency.  The  instrumentalities  which  have  been 
and  still  are  most  effective  in  actualizing  this  potency,  in  render- 
ing it  kinetic,  are  the  family,  civil  society,  the  church  and  the 
state.  Certain  institutions  have  sought  to  educate  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  type  of  his  race,  in  which  case  individualism  has  been 
suppressed,  each  generation  possessing  the  characters  of  the 
one  preceding;  just  as  the  seed  yields  the  fruit  after  its  own 
kind.  The  Oriental  systems  embodied  this  idea.  Their  con- 
ception of  pot(*ncy  seems  to  be  that  it  is  general  rather  than 
specific  and  is  limited  by  race  or  national  characters,  hence  the 
perfection  of  institutions  was  sought  rather  than  individual 
excellence;  again  institutions  have  regarded  education  to  be 
based  upon  spiritual  unity  rather  than  race  unity;  this  seems  to 
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be  the  central  thought  in  the  theocratic  systems;  and  still  again 
the  actualization  of  potency  has  been  predicated  upon  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  in  which  the  largest  individuality  is  sought 
consistent  with  the  general  well-being  of  the  whole.  To  this  end 
the  press,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  postal 
system  have  made  large  and  rapid  contributions. 

An  educational  system  should  contain  as  a  minimum  such  a 
furnishing  of  the  self  as  will  insure  a  fair  solution  of  the  ''bread 
and  butter"  problem,  together  with  ability  to  use  such  furnish- 
ings to  the  end  indicated,  viz,  a  comfortable  livelihood. 

The  public  schools  can  hardly  expect  to  do  less;  the  most 
ambitious  do  little  more.  This  paper  assumes  that  children 
must  be  taujrht  to  think  logically;  every  school  curriculum  is 
predicated  upon  this  hypothesis. 

How  shall  the  teacher  proceed?  As  the  scholar  must  learn. 
In  other  words,  methodology  is  predicated  upon  the  nature  of 
mind. 

Whenever  an  individual  takes  upon  himself  or  has  forced 
upQU  him  that  which  is  foreign  to  his  thought  and  feeling,  he  is 
putting  on  the  strange,  which  gives  form  or  character  to  the 
familiar,  and  is  in  turn  modified  by  it.  This  process  of  self- 
realization — getting  acquainted  with  self  through  the  medium 
of  that  which  is  not  self — is  the  key  to  educational  procedure. 
It  assumes  that  the  soul  energy  is  innate  and  can  not  be  aug- 
mented or  deiTeased.  To  enable  the  individual  to  render  his 
potential  self  kinetic,  to  energize  self,  to  actualize  self,  is  the 
function  of  education.  What  are  his  limitations?  He  knows 
not;  what  he  has  already  at  command  is  often  equally  unknown, 
at  least  there  is  little  doubt  that  all  experiences  that  belong  to 
culture  in  its  enlarged  sense  are  foreign  to  consciousnees. 
Education  seeks  by  proper  stimuli  to  realize  this  innate  potency 
as  ability  to  do,  ability  to  feel,  or  as  conduct,  character. 

Teaching  then  is  adjusting  the  pupil  to  subject-matter,  and 
testing  the  accunicy,  the  nicety  of  such  adjustment;  in  other 
words,  the  adjustment  of  soul  to  an  end,  and  assuming  the  nicety 
of  the  task  undertaken. 
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The  certainty  of  attaiDing  this  end  is  found  in  the  automaticity 
of  mind,  the  certainty  with  which  the  self  responds  to  stimuli, 
and  the  certainty  with  which  the  self  recombines  forms,  ex- 
periences, into  new  forms. 

With  this  conception  of  mind  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  place 
in  an  educational  scheme,  of  play,  of  work,  of  environment,  to 
the  end  that  the  potential  may  be  realized  in  the  ideal. 

Limitations  of  education 

1  The  first  theoretical  limit  of  educatioii.  is  subjective;  i.  e. 
education  can  actualize  energy,  it  can  not  create.  "  De  nihilo, 
nihil."  On  the  other  hand,  education  can  not  destroy.  Dealiquo, 
aliquid.  This  field  of  inquiry  is  instructive  and  merits  attention, 
but  its  consideration  does  not  strictly  come  under  the  purview 
of  this  body;  as  it  practically  concerns  degeneracy  on  the  one 
band,  and  criminology  on  the  other. 

2  The  second  theoretical  limit  is  objective;  it  is  the  practical 
one  with  which  we  have  to  deal.    This  limit  is  determined 

a  by  the  intelligence,  tact,  ability  of  the  teacher  to  select 

the  proper  stimuli; 
b  by  his  ability  to  have  or  to  find  access   to    the   proper 

stimuli  when  known;  this  is  practically  a  question  of 

finance; 
c  by  the  element  of  time.     With  every  facility  at  command 

a  qualified  teacher  can  effect  astonishing  results. 

The  time  limit  is  really  the  absolute  limit;  for  sooner  or  later 
the  pupil  becomes  the  peer  of  his  teacher,  and  must  then  find  his 
own  stimuli  as  an  original  investigator,  or  pass  from  school  into 
life  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  inevitable. 

I  have  briefly  outlined  what  to  my  mind  are  the  preconditions 

to  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  pertains  to 

the  intellect. 

Becapitulation 

1  Soul  energy  is  innate;  it  cannot  be  increased  or  decreased. 

2  This  polency  is  actualized,  rendered  kinetic  by  stimuli. 

3  The  automaticity  of  soul  guarantees  such  actualization 
whenever  proper  stimuli  are  present. 
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4  The  theoretical  limitations  of  education  are  two, 
a  subjective; 

b  objective. 

5  The  practical  limitations  are 

a  professional  ability  of  the  teacher; 
b  finance; 
c  time. 

But  I  have  given  too  great  prominence  to  the  intellect,  the 
"  what  knows."  Education  should  provide  for  the  "  what 
is."  Being  is  more  than  knowledge,  for  the  "  what  is " 
interprets,  gives  tone  to  knowledge.  The  soul  sees  only  what 
it  is:  the  mind  plans  only  what  it  is:  the  self  does  only  what  it 
is.  To  effect  what  the  Germans  term  self-estrangement  (selbst- 
entfremdrung)  the  leading  of  the  self  from  a  state  of  nature  to 
a  state  of  culture,  the  "  rectification  "  of  the  self  should  be  the 
transcendent  purpose  of  education.  Knowledge,  scholarship, 
philosophy  are  desirable  but  manhood,  character  is  above  knowl- 
edge. Intellections  are  valuable,  shall  I  say  are  indispensable, 
but  their  value  is  derived.  Feeling,  attitude  toward  the  truth, 
the  beautiful,  the  good  are  infinitely  above  knowledge  as  the  "  I 
am  "  transcends  the  "  I  know." 

He  goes  not  far  afield  who  affirms  that  knowledge,  aside  from 
being  is  dangerous  alike  to  the  knower  and  to  society.  The 
history  of  criminology  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  "  actualizing "  power  through  knowledge  rather  than 
through  character.  The  Great  Teacher  said  not  "  apperceive  my 
sayings,"  but  "  follow  Me."  Men  may  cavil,  criticise,  ignore 
tenets,  but  humanity  will  more  and  more  entrench  itself  and 
find  refuge  in  the  life  of  Him  that  "  came  from  Edom  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah,  glorious  in  apparel,  mighty  to  save."  I 
repeat  to  be  is  greater  than  to  know. 

If  the  teacher  unites  in  himself  discursive  knowledge  and  that 
higher  spiritual  knowledgo-of -being,  like  the  ancient  mariner  he 
will  "  have  strange  power  of  speech  "  and  with  him  can  say, 

"  That  moment  that  his  face  I  see 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach." 
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and  every  pupil  will  be  the  "  wedding  guest "  "  who  can  not  but 
hear." 

Prof.  Corscon  tersely  puts  it,  "  being  is  teaching,  the  highest, 
the  only  quickening  mode  of  teaching,  the  only  mode  that  secures 
unconscious  following  of  a  superior  spirit  by  an  inferior  spirit.'^ 

The  pupils  of  the  immortal  Agassiz  felt  the  power  of  being. 
Being  enabled  the  '^  beloved  teacher  '^  to  arouse  or  to  implant  in 
every  pupil  a  germinal  enthusiasm  which  increases  with  the 
yeai's.  Agassiz  lives  to-day  in  the  naturalists  of  America  to  the 
second  and  to  the  third  generations.  '^  Being  "  was  the  power 
of  the  great  master  of  Kugby  who  enriched  not  a  school,  not  a 
generation,  not  a  nation  alone,  but  humanity. 

Discursive  processes  are  invaluable  as  means  to  ends,  but  they 
are  not  ends;  and  except  they  promote  love  for  thought,  they 
have  little  claim  as  educational  agencies. 

Time-limitation  excludes  the  consideration  of  imitation  in  the 
development  of  mol*al  tone  and  in  promoting  general  culture. 

Permit  me  to  summarize  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  by 
saying  he  must  possess, 

scholarship,  teaching  ability,  administrative  ability,  power  to 
inspire,  but  above  all  he  must  be,  for  the  "  is  "  transcends  the 
"  knows  "  and  determines  the  "  does."    I  repeat 

The  great  work  of  the  teacher  is  to  create  the  "  tastes  "  which 
shall  assure  conduct,  character. 

I  take  it  that  all  concede  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  with 
fair  proximity — i.  e.  within  reasonable  limits — ^the  teacher's 
scope  and  quality  of  scholarship.  The  system  of  examinations, 
uniform,  regents,  college  entrance,  grade  promotion,  etc.  are  all 
based  upon  this  principle.  But  the  way  is  not  yet  devised  for 
measuring  ability  to  inspire.  No  system  will  discover  the  skill 
of  the  tea-taster,  the  wine-taster,  sensuous  qualities:  much  less 
can  the  spirituelle,  the  esprit  de  corps,  the  "  being  "  of  the  teacher 
be  tested  by  examination. 

Are  educational  qualifications  alone  all  that  the  state  should 
demand  of  a  teacher? 

Are  there  qualifications  which  can  not  be  determined  by  an^ 
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system  of  examinatioDS  and  which  are  so  vital,  that  their  absence 
necessitates  severe  loss  if  not  culpable  neglect  on  the  part  of 
licensing  authorities. 

The  superiority  of  "  being  "  over  "  knowledge  "  must  be  con- 
ceeded;  the  possibility  of  extending  culture  beyond  discursive 
processes,  to  the  emotional  life  is  seen  in  the  great  teachers  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present. 

The  problem  is  not  one  of  standards,  but  of  the  attitude  toward 
the  standards  possessed. 

That  the  state  should  demand  such  ability  seems  to  be  a  logical 
conclusion. 

"  Oh,  for  men  to  match  our  mountains 
Oh,  for  men  to  match  our  plains 
Men  with  empires  in  their  purpose 
And  new  eras  in  their  brains. 
Oh,  for  Men!'' 

Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
commissioners  and  superintendents  who  kindly  replied  to  the 
circular  of  inquiry  which  was  sent  out  about  ten  days  ago. 
Replies  were  received  from  more  than  half  of  these  supervisory 
officers.  The  difficulties  met  in  the  rural  schools  are  experienced 
in  the  graded  and  city  school,  with  perhaps  this  difference,  that 
the  scholarship  of  the  teachers  under  superintendents  is  better. 
I  have  attempted  to  summarize  the  returns  with  the  following 
result. 

I  There  is  about  an  equally  divided  judgment  as  to  the  cause 
of  weak  scholarship,  whether  it  should  be  referred  to  scope  or  to 
quality;  poor  teaching  ability  is  referred  chiefly  to  lack  of  tact. 

There  is  divided  judgment  as  to  the  cause  of  weakness  in 
ability  to  mould  character,  whether  this  should  be  referred  to 
defective  standards  or  to  inability  to  reach  standards  possessed. 

II  All  agree  with  the  Department  that  the  purpose  of  the 
present  examinations  is  to  determine  scholarship  only. 

III  The  following  are  the  principal  suggestions  made  to  render 
the  present  system  more  efticient.  It  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  variety  in  degrees  of  practicability  in  these  suggestions. 
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They  may  be  classified  into  two  groups. 

A  Those  looking  to  changes  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 

1  Professional  training  before  receiving  license. 

2  A  system  of  graded  licenses;  secured  by  series  of  graded 

examinations. 

3  Renewable  licenses  granted  only  upon  merit  as  a  teacher, 

and  evidence  of  advanced  professional  scholarship. 

4  Compulsory  attendance  at  summer  institutes  for  four  or 

six  weeks. 

5  Annulment  of  licenses  of  licensed  teachers  who  do  not 

show  ability  to  teach. 

6  Twenty  years — minimum  age  of  teacher. 

7  Licensing  for  departmental  work — specialization. 

8  Some  provisions  to  retain  natural  teachers  whose  scholar- 

ship is  meagre. 

B  Those  looking  to  changes  in  character  of  supervision. 

1  Higher  educational  and  professional  qualifications,  de- 

mands of  commissioners. 

2  Increased  number  of  commissioners:  closer  inspection. 

3  OflSce  appointive,  by 
.    judges 

Department 

supervisors  and  accountable  to  same  body. 

4  Increased  power  in  granting  and  revoking  licenses. 

Mr  Wood,  state  inspector — Among  the  qualifications  desirable 
that  a  teacher  should  have,  scholarship,  teaching  ability  and 
character  should  always  be  insisted  upon.  Each  is  separate  and 
indispensable.  One  cannot  be  interchanged  or  substituted,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  for  another. 

The  very  fact  that  a  teacher  excels  in  teaching  ability  is,  to 
my  mind,  an  additional  reason  why  he  should  excel  in  scholar- 
ship. We  maintain,  therefore,  that  a  definite  minimum  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  must  be  absolutely  insisted  upon  regardless 
of  other  qualifications.  Likewise  a  definite  standard  of  char- 
acter and  a  definite  standard  of  teaching  ability,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  insisted  upon. 
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If  it  is  essential  that  the  veterinary  student  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  minimum  course  of  two  years,  the  law  student, 
a  minimum  course  of  three  years,  and  a  medical  student  a  mini- 
mum course  of  four  years;  if  the  standard  in  these  cases  is  none 
too  high,  then,  surely,  the  standard  required  of  the  teacher  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inculcate  scholarship,  whose  province  it  is  to  be 
sponsor  for  the  preparation  of  the  veterinary  and  dental  student, 
the  law  and  medical  student,  then,  I  repeat,  the  standard  re- 
quired of  the  teacher  in  scholarship  is  none  too  high,  but  should 
be  gradually  increased. 

In  some  localities  there  is  a  scarcity  of  teachers,  but  it  is  a 
healthful  scarcity.  The  present  standard  which  creates  or  oc- 
casions this  scarcity  is  at  the  same  time  filling  our  training 
classes  and  our  normal  schools. 

Teaching  ability 

A  definite  standard  of  teaching  ability  should  be  insisted  upon. 
Practically,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  a  definite 
standard  so  long  as  persons  can  be  licensed  to  teach  either  with- 
out previous  experience  or  without  special  training.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  teaching  on  third  grade  certificates  is  constantly 
diminishing. 

In  the  normal  school  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  test  teaching 
ability.  The  responsibility  rests  with  the  normal  school  princi- 
pals. Even  under  these  favorable  circumstances  there  are  12 
diffierent  standards  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  state. 

The  training  classes  furnish  abundant  opportunity  to  test 
teaching  ability.  Here  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school  or  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Before  a 
certificate  is  issued  to  an}'  candidate,  the  following  statement 
must  be  signed  either  by  the  principal  of  the  schools  or,  in  the 
case  of  cities,  by  the  superintendent  of  schools:  "I  hereby  cer- 
tify that  the  above  named  persons  are,  as  to  moral  character  and 

« 

ability  to  teach,  worthy  to  receive  training  class  or  training 
school  certificates." 
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Here  we  have  as  many  different  standards  as  there  are  training 
classes  or  schools.  I  believe  that  the  lines  should  be  more 
closely  drawn  in  all  of  these  directions,  gradually,  but  progres- 
sively and  surely  and  so  far  as  possible,  uniformly. 

VOCAL  EXPRESSION 

Leon  O.  Wiswdll 

When  a  child  awakes  to  full  consciousness  and  desires  to  com- 
municate with  the  minds  of  his  associates,  he  finds  himself 
equipped  with  an  instrument  designed  for  that  very  purpose  by 
an  allwise  God.  It  signalled  his  advent  into  the  world;  for 
months  it  was  used  by  a  helpless  body  to  plead  for  nourishment 
and  protection;  to  a  listening  mother's  ear  it  cooed  satisfaction 
and  joy.  As  his  ideas  increase  in  number  and  complexity  and 
he  is  impelled  to  give  expression  to  them,  still  the  same  instru- 
ment proves  capable  of  serving  him  well.  The  organs  of  voice 
to  give  and  the  ear  to  receive,  these  are  the  chief  natural  means 
of  communication.  The  breath,  which  symbolizes  the  life,  is 
made  to  give  utterance  to  the  thoughts  which  characterize  the 
real  man;  and  in  no  other  way  can  the  actual  condition  of  the 
mind  be  so  perfectly  or  truly  represented.  From  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  through  countless  shades  of  meaning,  the  voice  is 
capable  of  passing,  adding  a  significance  which  cannot  be  shown 
by  the  written  word.  In  the  old  days,  the  leaders  of  men  found 
it  necessary  to  cultivate  most  carefully  this  means  of  influencing 
their  fellows,  and  records  of  notable  instances  of  special  training 
have  been  handed  down.  But  in  these  later  days,  the  school- 
master, with  his  device  for  overcoming  distance  and  time,  has 
made  us  a  generation  of  writers.  The  result  is  that  the  eye  is 
appealed  to  more  commonly,  and  the  ear  suffers  a  corresponding 
neglect.  The  utility  of  the  pen  and  the  press  in  this  civilization 
is  not  to  be  denied;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  we 
do  not  err  in  attaching  so  little  importance  to  the  voice.  We 
oarlv  enforce  the  maxim  that  "  children  should  be  seen,  not 
heard."  Soon  after  they  are  out  of  their  cradles,  we  put  pens  in 
their  hands  and  exact  silence  while  the  ache-cramp-myopia'and- 
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spinal-curvature-producing  processes  are  going  on.  In  the  higher 
grades,  the  students  are  required  to  prepare  papers  on  the  lessons 
assigned;  these  are  silently  collected  to  be  silently  reviewed  by 
the  teacher,  and  the  students  are  silently  dismissed^  like  the 
inmates  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  With  minds  forced  in  upon 
themselves,  yet  without  the  stimulus,  suggestion  and  balance 
which  oral  class  recitation  can  give,  their  heads  do,  indeed,  grow 
big.  If  some  pupils  become  crooked,  narrow  chested,  spectacled, 
egotistical,  shy,  speechless  and  solitary,  one  need  not  search  long 
for  the  caus6.  They  are  paying  the  penalty  for  substituting 
man's  indirect  method  of  communication  for  nature's  direct 
method.    They  are  the  product  of  our  system  of  education. 

Much  may  be  said  concerning  the  advantage  to  any  public 
speaker  of  possessing  a  sweet  and  flexible  voice.  History 
abounds  in  evidence  of  it,  from  Demosthenes  to  Bryan.  It  is 
true  that  the  speaker  must  first  have  ideas  to  express,  and  they 
must  be  arranged  harmoniously,  but  it  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  one's  composition  is  played  on  a  harp  or  on  a  tin 
horn.  Perhaps  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  would  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  oratory  be  so  confidently  looked  for  as 
in  this,  where  free  institutions  give  every  person  an  opportunity 
to  assert  himself.  Yet  here  again  the  printing  press  successfully 
rivals  the  platform  because  the  wings  of  its  messengers  are 
swifter  than  the  feet  of  the  orator  and  carry  farther,  satisfying 
the  desires  of  the  people  with  fact  or  fiction,  and  affording  a 
means  of  reaching  a  vastly  wider  circle. 

But  it  is  not  of  oratory,  which  is  only  occasional,  that  I  would 
speak,  though  the  speeches  in  our  political  compaigns,  and  even 
the  reading  of  hymns  in  the  churches  often  show  the  need  of 
a  little  simple  training.  It  is  rather  every-day  conversation 
and  reading  in  the  school  room  that  I  would  discuss.  As  school 
officials,  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent  the  mother  tongue  from  de- 
generating into  a  harsh  and  barbarous  jumble.  It  is  our  duty 
to  see  to  it  that  the  teachers  under  our  jurisdiction  give  such 
systematic  instruction  and  training  as  shall  enable  every  child  to 
express  his  ideas  in  a  natural,  pleasing  and  effective  manner. 
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The  drooping  heads  and  shoulders  should  be  raised  to  give  the 
lungs  and  the  throat  full  play,  the  elosed  mouth  should  be 
opened  that  the  sound  may  come  forth  full  and  round,  the 
sluggish  tongue  and  lips  should  be  made  nimble  by  practice  so 
that  the  utterance  may  be  distinct  and  the  hearer  may  under- 
stand without  effort,  the  cataiThal  condition  of  the  throat  and 
the  nose  should  be  treated  with  simple  remedies  that  the  beauty 
of  our  language  may  not  be  marred  by  huskiness  or  harshness 
of  tone,  malformation  should  be  referred  to  the  surgeon,  the 
uncouth  posture  should  be  corrected.  It  should  be  known  that 
the  voice  is  affected  by  the  state  of  the  general  health,  that 
catarrah  is  often  a  symptom  of  poor  circulation  and  inactivity  of 
the  skin,  and  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  prevent  a  so-called 
cold  is  to  take  a  cold  sponge  bath  and  rub  the  body  vigorously. 
From  first  to  last,  the  teacher  should  stand  as  an  example 
worthy  to  be  followed.  Shakespeare  expressed  our  idea  when 
he  wrote  of  Cordelia, 

"  Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 

There  is  real  danger  that  through  much  talking  and  perhaps 
some  scolding,  the  voice  of  the  teacher  will  become  high-pitched, 
loud  and  sharp.  There  is  no  index  of  character  so  sure  as  the 
voice,  and  to  me  the  slang  term  "  loud  "  is  a  most  significant  one. 
If  I  were  to  consider  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  I  should 
certainly  give  her  a  hearing. 

So  much  for  the  instrument.  Now,  the  painting  is  more  than 
the  brush,  so  the  thought  is  more  than  the  voice.  But  as  we  can 
see  only  so  much  of  the  artist's  ideal  as  is  revealed  by  the  brush, 
so  we  understand  only  so  much  of  the  speaker's  thought  as  is 
expressed  by  the  voice.  The  brush  is  to  be  perfected  for  the 
sake  of  the  picture,  and  the  voice  for  the  sake  of  the  thought. 

The  voice  is  undoubtedly  well  worth  cultivating  for  the  sake 
of  its  music  also.  Who  that  has  heard  it  used  with  the  high- 
est skill  in  concert  halls  and  has  been  moved  by  its  wonderful 
melody  can  doubt  it?    Surely,  the  old  story  of  the  sirens  who, 
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by  the  power  of  song,  were  able  to  woo  mariners  to  destruction, 
may  have  had  a  foundation  in  fact. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that,  as  a  people,  onr  voices  are 
far  from  agreeable.  Holmes  himself,  as  a  New  Englander,  pokes 
fun  at  them,  and  adds,  '^  Sharp  business  habits,  a  lean  soil,  inde- 
pendence, enterprise,  and  east  winds,  are  not  the  best  things  for 
the  larynx."  We  are  beginning  in  the  schools  to  cultivate  the 
art  of  singing,  which  has  long  been  considered  an  ornamental* 
but  comparatively  useless  accomplishment;  yet  even  now  it  is 
difficult  for  many  to  see  the  utility  of  voice  culture,  or  to  appre- 
ciate the  moral  force  of  song.  Several  of  the  principles  of  good 
talking  are  identical  with  those  of  singing,  and  training  in  one 
art  is  of  advantage  in  the  other.  Those  here  present  probably 
agree  that  voice-culture  to  some  extent  in  all  the  schools  is  ex- 
tremely desirable,  even  necessary,  though  possibly  not  in  every 
case  as  a  separate  branch  of  study.  It  may  easily  be  made  a 
part  of  the  regular  course  in  language  or  science. 

As  a  revealer  of  thought  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how  indis- 
pensable the  voice  is.  In  formulating  our  thoughts  in  lan- 
guage, we  invariably  think  of  the  words  as  spoken,  not  written. 
That  is,  we  think  in  oral  words.  Written  words  are  but  imper- 
fect signs  of  the  oral,  a  sort  of  feeble  and  colorless  translation. 
I  say  feeble  because  man  has  never  been  able  to  invent  an  alpha- 
bet that  shall  fully  or  perfectly  represent  the  meaning  which 
he  puts  into  his  oral  words.  The  printed  page  is  but  a  sort  of 
skeleton  which  the  imagination  must  clothe  with  flesh,  warm  and 
bring  to  life.  Reading  is  a  re-translation  into  the  oral  form; 
and  the  skill  of  the  reader  is  measured,  not  by  his  ability  merely 
to  utter  the  words,  but  by  his  ability  to  add,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience and  observation,  a  subtle  element  not  shown  by  the' 
signs  themselves,  and  so  to  give  true  expression  to  the  original 
thought. 

I  would  here  make  a  distinction  between  silent  and  oral  read- 
ing. Silent  reading  is  distinguished  by  a  certain  degree  of 
passivity.  The  mind  receives  ideas  more  or  less  clearly,  but 
does  not  give  them  forth,  at  least  not  immediately,  perhaps  not 
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at  all;  and  though  every  word  must  be  referred  to  the  ear  for 
interpretation^  the  real  or  exact  meaning  attached  to  each  re- 
mains a  secret  for  the  time  being  to  all  except  the  reader.  Oral 
reading,  on  the  contrary,  is  distinguished  by  activity,  construc- 
tive and  immediate.  By  inflection  and  emphasis,  the  supposed 
thought  of  the  author  is  brought  out  with  all  the  advantage 
and  truthfulness  of  light,  shade  and  color.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be,  the  reader,  by  this  action,  furnishes  a  test  of  his  power  of 
comprehension. 

If  it  is  true  that,  in  the  transmission  of  ideas,  we  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  voice,  even  when  we  use  the  pen,  and  if  it  is  true 
that  the  significance  of  spoken  words  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  uttered,  then  vocal  expression  lies 
at  the  very  foundation  of  all  school  work.  Is  this  a  matter 
which  needs  no  special  attention  from  teachers  and  supervisory 
officers?  Are  the  voices  invariably  clear  and  musical?  Is  the 
utterance  fluent  and  distinct?  Is  the  pronunciation  oorreot? 
Are  thoughts  always  given  to  the  ear  with  that  combination  of 
pleasing  manners  called  expression?  Does  the  expression 
always  indicate  a  comprehension  of  the  thought?    I  judge  not. 

The  way  to  make  sure  whether  a  thought  is  lodged  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  is  to  receive  it  from  him.  In  the  case  of  a  literary 
masterpiece,  I  would  insist  upon  receiving  it  in  the  exact  words 
of  the  author.  To  scribble  a  paraphrase  or  a  parody  is  to  vitiate 
the  taste  and  do  violence  to  a  work  of  art;  besides,  if  paraphras- 
ing has  any  value  at  all,  it  is  to  teach  one  to  write,  not  to  read. 
The  ability  to  read  is  the  key  to  a  vast  storehouse  filled  with 
the  literary  products  of  ages.  The  useful  and  the  beautiful 
are  there,  free,  except  for  the  key;  and  instead  of  being  kepf 
separate  and  distinct,  it  often  happens  that  the  useful  is  very 
beautiful,  and  that  the  most  beautiful  is  the  most  useful. 

There  are  two  stages  in  the  process  of  teaching  children  to 
read:  First,  training  them  to  recognize  the  printed  forms  of 
words  already  familiar,  that  is,  to  get  command  of  the  mechanic- 
al process;  secondly  training  them  to  get  and  express  the 
thought.    The  first  is  of  course  merely  preliminary,  and  may  be 
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loosely  said  to  end  with  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  grade.  Real  read- 
ing may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  second  stage;  but,  strangely,  it 
has  been  a  common  custom  for  a  number  of  years  to  drop  this 
branch  before  much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  second  stage. 
The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  readers  of  our  boyhood  are  almost 
unknown.  Possibly  the  expense  of  those  books  and  the  custom 
of  mouthing  their  contents  caused  their  banishment.  We  are 
now  entering  upon  a  new  era.  The  highest  excellence  in  litera- 
ture in  complete  and  unmangled  form  is  taking  the  place  of 
minced  mediocrity,  and  the  state  is  helping  to  pay  the  bill.  The 
literary  taste  and  skill  of  the  teacher  are  being  tried  as  never 
before;  and  this  brings  me  to  my  last  point. 

The  teacher  tests  the  pupil,  but  who  shall  test  the  teacher? 
An  examination  in  reading  is  regularly  scheduled,  but  I  am  in- 
formed that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  none  is  held  by  a  number 
of  the  commissioners.  Beading  is  therefore  the  only  branch  to 
be  taught  in  which  sufficient  skill  is  presumed  in  candidates  for 
licenses.  This  course  would  probably  be  warranted  so  far  as 
the  preliminar}'  stage  of  instruction  just  described  is  concerned, 
if  no  account  is  taken  of  certain  preparatory  elements  such  as 
position,  breathing,  tone,  enunciation  and  pronunciation. 
Whether  it  would  be  safe  to  exempt  any  candidate,  even  so  far, 
may  well  be  doubted,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  a 
mastery  of  these  very  elements  is  absolutly  essential  to  skill  in 
reading.  The  maxim,  "  It  is  easier  to  form  than  to  reform," 
applies  with  force  to  primary  reading. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  leniency  in  such  require- 
ments for  a  license  to  teach  in  a  primary  school,  the  argument 
can  hardly  be  urged  with  so  great  force  in  relation  to  the  gram- 
mar school  or  the  high  school.  The  pupil  having  gained  some 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  machinery,  he  must  now  set  himself  more 
seriously  about  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended.  He  cannot 
in  his  short  lifetime  find  out  by  observation  or  invention  whfit 
it  has  taken  the  world  thousands  of  years  to  learn;  he  must 
search  the  records  of  those  who  have  gone  before  to  fit  himself 
for  life  in  this  civilization.      His  eyes  may  thus  be  opened  to 
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divine  wisdom  and  beauty  in  nature,  he  may  learn  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  predecessors  and  may  come  to  know  rightly  his 
relations  to  his  fellows.  Until  he  has  been  warned  by  the  ex- 
amples described  in  history  and  literature,  and  inspired  by  the 
ideals  set  forth  therein,  his  education  is  incomplete. 

That  body  of  choicest  writings  called  literature  furnishes  the 
most  satisfactory  basis  for  lessons  in  reading.  No  part  of  the 
great  wealth  of  this  material  can  be  appropriated  by  any  person 
who  is  unable  to  comprehend  its  meaning,  or  who  is  apathetic 
toward  it.  If  the  public  schools  are  to  inspire  a  love  for  good 
literature  and  a  corresponding  feeling  of  disgust  for  the  vile 
stuff  in  the  form  of  periodicals  and  books  which  is  spread 
broadcast  over  the  state,  the  teachers  must  be  the  agents.  Ought 
not  every  one  of  them,  then,  to  give  some  evidence  of  her  ability 
to  interpret,  by  oral  reading,  at  least  a  fair  selection  in  prose? 
Are  there  not  some  qualifications  which  can  be  tested  by  an  oraf 
examination  and  not  by  a  written?  Ought  not  the  written  to  be 
balanotKl  by  the  oral?  Is  it  not  possible,  by  a  simple  test  in 
vocal  expression  and  interpretation,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  to  a  very  useful  art  which  is  suffering  neglect? 

Commissioner  Hill — I  believe  we  have  neglected  this  subject. 
I  should  like  to  see  vocal  music  taught  in  every  school  of  New 
York  state. 

Commissioner  Whitney — With  the  various  duties  of  a  commis- 
sioner at  examinations,  he  does  not  have  the  time  to  give  a  very 
thorough  examination  in  reading. 

Commissioner  Whitlock — Reading  is  one  of  the  most  poorly 
taught  subjects  in  our  schools.  We  find  a  lack  of  expression  and 
elocution,  not  only  in  reading  but  in  fact  in  many  exercises  of 
the  schools. 

Commissioner  Cooley — I  believe  that  many  of  our  teachers  fail 
in  examination  in  geography  and  arithmetic  because  they  do  not 
understand  how  to  read.  They  do  not  get  the  thought  from  the 
words  of  the  printed  paper. 

Dr  De  Garmo — I  believe  we  have  sacrificed  quality  of  reading 
in  these  later  years  to  quantity. 
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The  problem  as  to  how  to  get  the  teacher  to  teach  reading  i» 
a  very  great  one.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  pupils  to  get  acquainted 
with  masters  of  literature.  It  is  an  incalculable  benefit  to  them. 
To  get  the  full  benefit,  much  time  should  be  spent  over  it  in 
the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  grades,  and  even  in  the  higher 
grades. 

The  president  announced  that  Dr  Sanford,  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  effect,  if  possible,  a  union  of  all  the 
educational  organizations  of  the  state,  was  present  and  would 
report. 

Dr  Sanford — I  am  not  chairman  of  committee  appointed,  but 
can  report  that  no  meeting  has  been  held  by  the  committee. 
You  have  all  heard  of  the  scattering  of  interests  and  influences- 
in  this  state  by  the  multiplicity  of  organization  of  educational 
character,  meeting  in  different  places  and  at  different  times. 

Therefore,  I  move  that  the  next  meeting  of  this  body  be  held 
during  holiday  week,  1899,  at  Syracuse. 

Superintendent  Kneil — I  wandered  all  the  way  from  Saratoga 
to  report  on  this  committee  but  Dr  Sanford  has  done  it  so  well 
that  I  have  nothing  to  say  except  to  second  the  motion. 

Commissioner  McDonald — We  should  hear  from  the  committee 
on  time  and  place  before  acting  on  this  motion. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  original  motion  of  Dr 
Sanford  be  laid  upon  the  table  until  the  committee  on  time  and 
place  report. 

An  invitation  to  hold  next  meeting  at  Newburgh  was  read. 

The  committee  on  time  and  place  made  the  following  report: 

The  committee  respectfully  report  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  association  be  held  at  Syracuse  Dec.  27,  28  and  29,  1899. 

JOHN  H.  STEPHENS 

ORIN  Q.  FLINT 

R.  SHERIDAN  CLARK 

CommUtee- 

The  report  was  adopted  by  the  association. 

Meeting  adjourned  until  8  pm. 
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Thursday  bvbnino 

WASHINGTON'S    FAREWELL    ADDRESS    AND     ITS 

APPLICATION 

Rev.  Robert  Ellis  Jones 

The  address  is  usually  summarized  as  advice  to  ^^  steer  clear  of 
European  entanglements."  Most  people  imagine  that  it  pleads 
for  national  isolation,  and  advises  against  alliances  of  any  kind 
with  the  European  world.  Helpful  relations  are  not  "  entangle- 
ments." Entanglements  are  injurious  relationship  from  which 
it  is  impossible  to  withdraw.  Washington  considered  as  "en- 
tangling" any  European  alliance  in  which  the  United  States 
should  be  an  unequal  partner  and  dependant.  Any  connection 
which  sh6uld  make  this  country  the  vasal  of  any  other.  He  con- 
demns anything  which  "  subjects  the  will  and  policy  of  one 
country  to  the  will  and  policy  of  another."  He  deprecates  the 
passionate  attachments  and  hatreds  which  make  weak  nations 
the  "  satellites "  of  strong  ones.  His  constant  effort  was  to 
foster  "  that  degree  of  strength  and  consistency  necessary  to 
give  the  nation  command  of  its  own  fortunes." 

In  the  second  place  any  equal  alliance  which  was  permanent 
would  be  entangling.  However  advantageous  an  alliance  on 
equal  terms  may  be,  the  relative  strength  of  nations  is  continu- 
ally changing,  and  thus  a  fixed  alliance  results  at  last  in  the 
virtual  annexation  of  a  weaker  country  by  a  stronger.  The 
weaker  no  longer  "  commands  its  own  fortunes."  That  he  con- 
templated equal  alliances  but  feared  fixed  ones  is  clear  from  his 
words,  **  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances 
with  any  part  of  the  foreign  world.  We  may  safely  trust  to 
temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies." 

It  is  assumed  that  Washington  urged  non-intervention  in  Euro- 
pean affairs  and  neutrality  under  all  circumstances  whatsoever, 
but  his  words  do  not  warrant  it.  He  says,  "  It  is  unwise  for  us 
to  implicate  ourselves  by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissi- 
tudes of  European  politics  and  the  ordinary  combinations  and 
collisions  of  her  friendships  and  enmities,"  distinctly  implying 
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that  events  may  weave  for  us  ties  v^ith  Europe  which  are  not 
"  artificial  "  but  natural  and  unavoidable.  While  we  are  to  stand 
aloof  from  "  ordinary  "  European  combinations,  there  may  arise 
extraordinary  vicissitudes  forcing  us  to  interfere. 

Washington  believed  also  that  the  United  States  might  wisely 
become  a  member  of  an  European  coalition.  You  will  remember 
that  it  was  given  as  one  of  the  results  of  a  wise  neutrality  that 
"  Belligerent  nations  under  the  possibility  of  making  acquisitions 
upon  us  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation."  The 
sentence  seems  to  end  somewhat  too  abruptly  to  please  the  ear. 
It  is  not  surprising  then  to  find  that  in  the  first  draft  it  was  fin- 
ished thus, — "  will  not  likely  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation 
— to  throw  our  weight  into  the  opposite  scale."  The  words  "  to 
throw  our  weight  into  the  opposite  scale  "  were  erased  upon  re- 
vision, but  they  clearly  show  that  in  Washington's  mind  armed 
intervention  in  Europe  was  a  possibility.  If  it  were  necessary 
for  reprisal  upon  a  persistent  European  enemy,  Washington  ex- 
pected that  the  United  States  might  throw  its  sword  into  the 
European  balance.  The  fact  is,  Washington  was  no  gentle 
dreamer  or  theory  spinning  humanitarian,  but  "  a  man  of  war 
from  his  youth  up." 

It  isassumedthat  theaddress  surveyed  the  farfutureof  national 
life,  but  it  does  no  more  than  enter  the  vestibule  of  the  future. 
Washington  was  convinced  that  American  conditions  would  con- 
stantly change  for  the  better,  so  that  any  permanent  arrange- 
ments based  on  the  weakness  and  undevelopment  of  the  present, 
would  soon  become  confining  bonds.  He  pleads  for  commercial 
treaties  "  the  best  that  present  circumstances  and  opinion  per- 
mit, but  temporary  and  liable  to  be  from  time  to  time  abandoned 
and  varied,  as  experience  and  circumstance  shall  dictate." 
Temporary  arrangements  in  politics  and  commerce,  fitted  to  tem- 
porary conditions,  is  the  burden  of  his  argument. 

Washington's  concern  was  to  insure  an  unhampered  future. 
He  realized  that  the  permanent  conditions  of  our  national  devel- 
opment had  not  yet  been  established,  he  therefore  gave  little 
advice  about  it.  but  he  was  determined  that  a  glorious  future 
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should  not  be  mortgaged  or  discounted  by  a  fatuous  acceptance 
of  the  limitations  of  present  weakness. 

It  is  curious  how  little  he  indulged  in  prophecy.  He  speaks 
of  the  United  Btates  as  '^  destined  at  no  distant  period  to  become 
not  only  a  free  and  enlightened,  but  also  a  great  nation."  In  a 
letter  to  LaFayette  he  said  that  "  These  United  States  shall  one 
day  have  weight  in  the  scale  of  Empire."  He  also  describes  him- 
self as  a  member  of  an  infant  Empire."  It  is  sad  to  think  that, 
without  knowing  it,  Washington  was  a  Jingo. 

What  has  the  fifth  section  of  the  address,  concerning  foreign 
relations  shown  itself  to  be? 

It  is  not  a  warning  against  extra  continental  expansion,  the 
subject  is  not  mentioned. 

It  does  not  glimpse  the  bogey  of  "Imperialism,"  whatever 
^^  Imperialism  "  may  mean. 

The  general  course  and  career  of  the  nation  when  it  should 

be  fully  grown  is  not  considered.    It  does  not  contain  Cassandra 

like  warnings  of  coming  ill.    It  is  a  little  curious  that  anyone 

should  make  of  a  stately  gentleman,  dressed  in  black  velvet,  with 

well  powdered  hair,  a  sort  of  new  Balaam  on  a  new  Pizgah,  who* 

sees 

"  In  outline  dim  and  vast 

Their  fearful  shadows  cast 
The  giant  forms  of  empires  on  their  way 

To  ruin.     One  by  one 
They  tower  and  they  are  gone." 

Washington  felt  no  such  stirrings  of  the  prophetic  soul,  and  his 
contemioraries  saw  in  him  not  a  prophet  but  merely  a  states- 
man defending  a  specific  measure,  the  Neutrality  Proclamation 
of  1783. 

The  address  did  furnish  specific  advice  to  meet  specific  and 
temporary  conditions.  It  counseled  a  weak,  isolated,  immature 
nation  not  to  make  a  permanent  alliance  with  any  strong  foreign 
power,  thus  becoming  its  subject  and  satellite.  It  urged  neu- 
trality until  national  character  and  political  individuality  should 
be  consolidated  and  institutions  and  resources  fully  developed. 
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When  all  this  should  have  come  to  pass,  it  looked  to  see  the 
United  States  take  her  equal  place  in  the  family  of  nations,  and 
having  full  command  of  her  own  fortunes,  make  temporary  ali- 
ances  with  foreign  powers  or,  if  need  be,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, throw  herself  into  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  European 
balance,  as  her  interests  and  dignity  should  dictate. 

Under  Washington's  guidance  in  1776,  and  under  his  inspira- 
tion in  1812,  we  shook  ourselves  free  from  foreign  influence. 
Later  we  protected  our  Spanish-American  neighbors  from 
European  domination.  The  long  result  of  loyalty  to  Washing- 
ton's principles  has  been  that  at  last  the  balance  of  the  European 
power,  whose  individual  and  collective  wiles  he  so  much  dreaded, 
seems  to  most  of  us  a  shadowy  and  unreal  thing. 

But  shadowy,  or  unreal,  or  futile  the  balance  of  power  is  not. 
In  Europe  it  has  never  ceased  to  operate.  It  plays  off  Dual 
against  Triple  alliances,  it  burdens  the  nations  with  gigantic 
armaments,  it  maintains  the  great  assassin,  the  Sultan,  lest  in 
the  division  of  Turkey  some  one  power  should  get  the  lions  share. 
After  every  war  it  intervenes  to  prevent  the  victor  from  upset- 
ting the  equivalence  of  power  cirtificially  created.  Africa  has 
been  its  preoccupation  for  the  last  ten  years.  France  and 
England  are  ready  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats  to-day  about 
Fashoda  and  the  control  of  the  upper  Nile. 

The  partition  of  the  Orient  is  now  in  full  swing.  One  part 
of  China  after  the  other  is  seized  by  Europe  without  as  much  as 
"  By  your  leave  "  to  its  rightful  masters.  The  command  of  Chin- 
ese markets,  the  exploitation  of  Chinese  resources,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  equivalent  power  in  the  Orient,  calls  all  Europe  to 
arms.  The  partition  of  Africa  was  the  work  of  the  last  ten 
years.  The  partition  of  Asia  will  occupy  the  present  decade  and 
the  partition  of  South  America  is  not  far  distant  unless  some- 
thing arrests  the  spread  of  the  system  of  equivalence.  European 
nations  look  with  longing  eyes  on  South  America,  the  best  and 
richest  still  undeveloped  territory.  The  European  press  reiter- 
ates that  over-crowded  Europe  can  not  be  rightly  kept  out  of  it, 
that  Europeans  have  a  right  to  go  into  it  and  to  carry  with  them 
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their  own  laws,  institutions  and  political  allegiances.  Germany 
announces  the  ultimate  annexation  of  Brazil  as  a  part  of  her 
settled  plan.  This  world-including  German  plan  is  impressive. 
It  comprises  the  annexation  of  Syria  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to 
grab  as  large  a  part  as  possible  of  Turkey  when  at  last  it  falls 
to  pieces.  (The  future  protectorate  of  Syria  is  Germany's  reward 
for  selling  Greece  to  the  Sultan.)  The  absorption  of  Holland 
in  order  to  I^russianize  the  Dutch  West  Indies  (Java,  Sumatra 
and  Borneo)  which  command  the  China  seas,  the  Indian  ocean 
and  Australasia,  and  also  to  appropriate  the  Dutch  West  Indies, 
which  would  influence  the  world's  commerce  one  day  to  pour 
through  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Isthmian  canal,  and  lastly, 
the  annexation  of  Brazil.  Let  Germany  get  a  foothold  in  Brazil, 
her  rivals  will  claim  their  share  and  South  America  becomes 
another  area  of  balanced  hostilities.  These  designs  are  no  mere 
fancies,  they  have  been  freely  announced,  and  Germany's  recent 
interference  in  Manila  seems  not  so  stupid  when  it  is  recognized 
that  a  strong,  neutral,  non-European  power  in  the  Philippines 
would  be  fatal  to  her  oriental  maritime  supremacy,  of  which  she 
hopes  to  make  the  Dutch  East  Indies  the  base  and  centre. 

Now  why  should  not  the  powers  of  Europe  occupy  and  appro- 
priate South  America  and  develop  it  as  its  own  people  are  not 
competent  to  do?  We  must  give  some  better  answer  than  that 
the  Monroe  doctrine  prohibits  it.  We  must  not  play  the  dog  in 
the  manger! 

The  sufficient  answer  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  England, 
no  great  European  power  has  any  capacity  for  colonization  and 
the  development  of  new  and  backward  countries.  Successful 
colonial  administration  is  as  little  understood  on  the  continent 
as  constitutional  liberty  seems  to  be.  French  and  German  colo- 
nies alike  fail  to  be  self-supporting,  they  are  not  the  creations  of 
trade  and  agriculture  but  of  government  initiative.  All  alike 
are  burdened  by  civil  and  military  officials,  numerous  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  colonists  and  the  financial  interests  involved. 
France  and  Germany  imagine,  it  is  true,  that  "  trade  follows  the 
flag."    They  set  up  the  machinery  of  paternalism  in  new  conn- 
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tries  hoping  that  new  settlere  will  be  attracted,  which  they  sel- 
dom are;  the  pioneer  does  not  like  minute  official  control.  The 
English  trader  and  colonist  pushes  ahead  and  alone  into  the 
wilderness,  and  when  he  has  created  interests  worth  protecting, 
the  flag  comes  up  and  all  goes  to  the  tune  of  '*  Ood  save  the 
Queen"  forever  after.  The  continental  European  can  not  do. 
things  ''  off  his  own  bat "  as  Englishmen  and  Yankees  equally 
can.  Paternalism  does  not  train  men  to  meet  new  and  strange 
conditions.  The  commercial  methods  of  the  European  powers 
(England  excepted)  are  unintelligent,  they  are  monopolistic, 
and  they  consider  colonies  as  freeholds  to  be  exploited,  to  furnish 
revenue,  raw  materials  and  exclusive  markets  to  the  owner 
country.  Continental  Europe  is  not  competent  to  develop  South 
America  in  any  large  and  liberal  and  intelligent  way.  Africa 
and  Asia  should  suffice  them. 

There  is  another  valid  reason  why  South  America  should  re- 
main as  it  is.  It  is  not  proved  that  its  peoples  are  hopelessly 
incapable  of  self  development.  Venezuela,  backward  as  it  is,  is 
still  in  advance  of  British  Guiana.  The  European  assertion  of 
the  right  to  take  control  of  South  America  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  its  states  are  moribund  and  incapable  of  progress. 

No  one  can  tell  when  a  hitherto  backward  nation  will  leap  to 
great  heights  of  power  and  prosperity.  Japan  is  an. astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  Thirty-five  years  ago  Mexico  was  held 
hopeless.  To  rescue  her  from  anarchy  was  Maximilian's  bene- 
volent purpose.  Today  Mexico  leads  the  nations  in  rate  of  prog- 
ress. She  is  developing  an  individuality  strong  brilliant  and 
clear  headed.  We  hear  contemptuous  despair  of  the  political 
capacity  of  a  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  race.  The  stock  which 
can  develop  a  Porfirio  Diaa,  the  greatest  constructive  statesman 
now  living,  is  far  from  hopeless. 

It  is  at  least  probable  that  the  South  American  states  will 
yet  produce  types  of  civic  capacity  which  will  amply  repay  the 
waiting  of  their  long  infancy.  Freedom  from  European  domina- 
tion is  as  necessary  for  them  as  for  us.  If  they  are  backward, 
France  and  Germany  and  Spain  and  Austria  have  not  made  such 
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successes  of  their  colonial  affairs  as  to  prove  that  without  their 
guidance  the  future  of  South  America  is  hopeless. 

European  domination  in  South  America  would  still  be  danger- 
ous to  our  interests.  The  principles  of  the  address  still  hold. 
The  enemy  is  the  old  one,  the  balance  of  power.  Its  menace  is 
greater  now  than  in  1823.  If  the  European  balance  comes  into 
South  America  with  the  power  and  prestige  gained  from  parti- 
tioning the  world  between  its  members,  we  shall  have  unfriendly 
neighbors  amply  able  and  willing  to  assail  our  interests  and 
thwart  our  purposes. 

Let  your  minds  dwell  upon  the  immense  power  and  prestige 
of  an  European  coalition  which  had  succeeded  in  partitioning  the 
earth  between  its  members.  Could  we  stand  before  it  uncon- 
cerned? Our  national  optimist  would  turn  pale!  The  conti- 
nental powers  would  delight  to  humiliate  and  thwart  us.  How 
much  they  love  us,  recent  events  have  shown.  England  alone 
prevented  their  intervention  in  behalf  of  Spain.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  an  Europeanized  South  America  would  be  injurious 
to  our  peace  and  prosperity. 

I  want  for  a  moment  again  to  look  away  from  our  own  im- 
mediate interests.  Will  it  advance  civilization  that  the  whole 
world  should  be  dominated  by  a  monopolistic  and  largely  incom- 
petent system?  Is  the  higher  civilization  of  individual  liberty, 
industrialism  and  free  exchanges  to  be  retarded  in  enlarging 
areas  of  the  earth?  The  doings  of  the  concerted  powers  in  the 
last  few  years  show  that  the  halting  of  their  system  is  a  neces- 
sity for  civilization.  Armenia  and  Crete,  Greece  and  Turkey 
prove  the  quality  of  the  concert's  motives  and  methods.  A  sys- 
tem which  crushes  out  national  individuality  makes  the  world 
poorer  by  reducing  the  nations  to  one  conventional  type.  The 
world  has  need  of  every  deverse  kind  of  character  and  capacity 
which  new  peoples  can  contribute.  By  such  accessions  alone  can 
it  k(*ep  its  powers  fresh  and  vigorous  and  vital. 

How  may  the  system  of  European  equivalence  be  halted?  By 
the  presence  in  the  East  of  a  strong  nation,  standing  outside  of 
the  system  of  the  powers,  but  friendly  to  each  of  them,  and 
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forming  a  centre  round  which  may  rally  all  the  forces  whicb 
make  for  a  new,  more  intelligent  and  more  generous  international 
order.  Such  a  neutral  power  in  the  Orient  would  hold  up  the 
hands  of  liberal  and  enlightened  England  in  her  struggle  for 
open  makets.  It  would  save  Japan  from  the  Russian  bear  who 
sharpens  his  claws  and  waits,  and  Holland  would  rejoice  in  a 
free  alliance  which  would  rescue  her  from  German  annexation^ 

Some  of  you  have  already  mentally  objected  that  "  England 
is  a  member  of  the  balance  of  power,  that  she  is  futile  in  Crete 
and  Armenia,  that  she  herself  partitions  Africa  and  is  taking 
her  share  of  China."  You  would  also  remind  me  that  Venezuela 
is  in  South  America.  You  convict  me  of  blundering  and  are  dis- 
posed to  ask  "  What  reason  is  there  to  think  that  England  would 
rally  to  a  new  and  better  order?" 

England  became  involved  in  the  balance  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  has  long  been  trying  to  escape  from  it.  Venezuela 
is  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  English  prime  minister,  Canning 
suggested  the  doctrine  of  1823  to  Monroe  and  aided  it  diplomati- 
cally. Her  dominance  in  Africa  is  the  reward  of  competency. 
She  has  a  right  to  it.  Jameson's  raid  was  promptly  disavowed. 
She  has  been  reluctantly  forced  to  her  recent  steps  in  China. 
She  would  gladly  restrict  her  expansion  if  she  could.  She  took 
our  side  against  all  the  continent  in  the  recent  war  and  has^ 
brought  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentence  in  Crete.  She  would 
welcome  a  new  and  better  order. 

Our  providential  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Spain  in  the 
Philippines  implies  grave  responsibilities.  Our  retention  or  re- 
linquishment of  the  Philippines  is  a  most  portentous  matter.  If 
we  give  them  up,  the  islands  become  the  cock  pit  of  Asia.  If 
they  become  the  prize  of  any  European  power  the  Oriental  bal- 
ance is  destroyed  and  blood  will  flow  to  reestablish  it.  If  we 
keep  them  all  this  would  be  prevented  and  it  is  likely  that  in  a 
free  and  friendly  coalition  of  commercial  and  constitutional 
nations  the  old  immoral  scheme  of  European  equivalence  will 
meet  its  match   and  master  and  Washington's  prophecy  that 
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"**  These  United  States  shall  one  day  have  weight  in  the  scale  of 
empire,"  will  be  gloriously  fulfilled. 

You  may  say  to  me  "  you  are  now  becoming  sentimental  and 
are  deserting  both  the  ground  of  facts  and  the  principles  of  the 
address.  All  that  concerns  you  is,  to  show  that  our  own  inter- 
-ests  would  be  endangered  by  the  European  occupation  of  South 
America.  You  must  also  show  the  relation  of  the  holding  of  the 
Philippines  to  South  American  immunity.  Vague  international 
humanitarianism  can  not  weigh  on  this  discussion."  I  am  quite 
•content  to  argue  on  facts,  and  the  principles  of  the  address. 

Please  consider  the  following  facts: 

The  accomplished  partition  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  expressed  desire  of  Europe  to  appropriate  South  America. 

The  ill-concealed  continental  hostility  to  the  United  States. 

The   traditional    maintenance   of   the   autonomy    of    South 
America  as  necessary  to  our  own  peace. 

We  are  fully  warranted  in  considering  the  European  movement 
on  South  America  a  possibility  and  in  forestalling  it  in  any  way 
we  can.  Great  national  struggles  may  be  anticipated,  and  pre- 
vented by  the  early  occupation  of  some  advanced  strategical  posi- 
tion and  by  the  knitting  of  virtual  alliances  strong  enough  to 
dissuade  from  the  meditated  attack.  The  partition  of  South 
America  may  best  be  prevented  by  halting  the  European  equiva- 
lence in  the  Orient.  Germany  can  best  be  expelled  from  Brazil 
by  forestalling  her  hope  for  Oriental  maritime  supremacy  on  the 
l)asis  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  by  retaining  the  Philippines  from 
whose  base  the  battle  can  be  won  in  advance  and  bloodlessly. 
Admiral  Dewey  has  already  taught  Germany  that  it  may  not  be 
Bafe  to  override  the  Monroe  doctrine  by  and  by  as  was  purposed. 
America  little  comprehends  the  bearing  of  the  ownership  of  the 
Philippines  on  our  own  and  the  international  future.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  Orient  and  the  apprehension  of  Europe  should 
suggest  that  there  is  more  involved  than  cross  roads  politicians 
and  mere  theorists  imagine. 

Now  please  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  attempted  no  exhaustive 
•discussion  of  the  Philippine  problem.     It  has  many  phases  and 
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there  may  be  considerations  adverse  to  retention  sufficient  to 
overbalance  the  foregoing.  I  have  simply  sought  to  determine 
whether  the  address  has  any  indirect  bearing  on  our  problems. 

If  Europe  really  covets  South  America  (her  own  testimony 
must  be  admitted), 

if  our  occupation  of  the  Phillippines  ti^ould  halt  the  system  of 
European  equivalence  (the  witness  of  Europe's  hopes  and  fears 
applies), 

then  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  address  indirectly  favors  our 
retention  of  the  Philippines. 

Friday  a.  m.  Nov.  11,  1898 
The  committee  on  resolutions  presented  the  following  report: 

RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved,  That  the  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  state  association  of  school  commissioners  and  superintend- 
ents recognizing  the  service  of  Pres.  George  G.  Royce  and  its 
other  retiring  officers,  and  appreciating  fully  the  efforts  made  by 
them  in  giving  a  program  excellent  in  quality  and  so  arranged  as 
to  give  ample  time  for  discussion;  and  to  Superintendent  R.  H. 
Halsey  and  other  members  of  the  local  board  in  their  efforts  to 
make  our  visit  in  Binghamton  profitable  and  pleasant,  returns 
to  them  its  sincere  thanks. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  Prof.  Cogswell  and  the  pupils  of  the  Binghamton  schools 
who  so  delighted  us  with  their  charming  music. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  banquet  tendered  to  us  by  Superintendent 
Halsey,  the  board  of  education  and  citizens  of  Binghamton  and 
the  commissioners  of  Broome  county  on  Thursday  evening,  we 
have  superlative  evidence  of  good  will  and  hearty  welcome  to 
their  beautiful  city. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Rev.  Robt.  Ellis  Jones^ 
president  of  Hobart  college,  Geneva,  for  his  presence  and  able 
and  instructive  address. 
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Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  our  State 
Superintendent,  Charles  R.  Skinner,  has  worked  for  the  best 
educational  interests  of  our  great  state  and  for  the  loyal  support 
he  has  given  us  in  the  performance  of  our  duty. 

ARTHUR  M.  WRIGHT, 
DR  THOMAS  B.  STOWELL, 
MARY  L.  KNISKERN, 

Committee 

The  reports  submitted  by  the  auditing  committee,  treasurer 
and  that  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  were  adopted  as  read. 

The  chairman  announced  that,  owing  to  the  small  number  in 
attendance,  the  paper  to  be  given  by  Dr  Griffith  of  Utica  would 
be  omitted. 

*0n  motion,  the  association  deemed  it  proper  that  Dr  Griffith 
be  requested  to  furnish  the  paper  for  publication. 

Commissioner  Royce  thanked  the  members  of  the  association 
for  their  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  to  him  while  acting  as 
president  of  the  association. 

Commissioners  Baldwin  and  Hill  were  appointed  to  escort  the 
president  elect,  Lincoln  A.  Parkhurst,  to  the  chair.  Commis- 
sioner Parkhurst  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  expressed  a  hope  that,  during  the  ensuing 
year,  everything  which  would  be  done  would  be  executed  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  commissioners  and  superintendents. 

Adjourned. 

*Having  no  written  paper  the  request  could  not  be  granted. 
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List  ok 

persons  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  school  commissioners 
and  superintendents,  held  at  Binghamton,  November  9,  id, 
II,  1898 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Charles  R.  Skinner Albany 

Isaac  H.  Stout Geneva 

Thomas  E.  Finegan Albany 

Hiram  C.  Case Allen's  Hill 

Leon  O.  Wiswell Albany 

Allan  R.  Macdonald Albany 

Henry  R.  Sanford Penn  Yan 

Darwin  L.  Bardwell Cortland 

Charles  A.  Shaver Watertown 

Anna  K.  Friedman Buffalo 

S.  Whitford  Mazson Adams  Centre 

Wayland  E.  Steams Rome 

Frank  H.  Wood Chatham 

Willis  D.  Graves Binghamton 

Arthur  M.  Wright Waterville 

A.  Edson  Hall Saratoga  Springs 

William  J.  Barr Batavia 

James  D.  Sullivan Livonia  Station 

REGENTS  OFFICE 

Chas.  F.  Wheelock Albany 

Chas.  N.  Cobb Albany 

NORMAL  PRINCIPALS 

D.  Eugene  Smith Brockport 

J.  M.  Cassety Buffalo 

Francis  J.  Cheney Cortland 

John  Milne Genesee 

George  K.  Hawkins Plattsbnrg 
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SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 

William  H.  Woodward Watepvliet 

Oscar  M.  Burdick Little  Genesee 

Mary  L.  Kniskem Deposit 

Erwin  B.  Whitney Chenango  Porks 

George  A.  Cooper Cato 

Edwin  S.  Manchester Scipioville 

Grant  E.  Neil Ashville 

Jess  S.  Kellogg Horseheads 

E.  Everett  Poole Lincklaen  Centre 

Nathan  L.  Miller Cortland 

Isaac  W.  Van  Buskirk Preble 

Frank  L.  Ostrander Masonville 

Luke  D.  Wymbs Glenham 

Willis  E.  Leek Johnstown 

Orin  Q.    Flint Athens 

E.  N.  McKinley Adams 

D.  D.  T.  Marshall Redwood 

R.  Sheridan  Clark Three  Mile  Bay 

Charles  D.  Hill Port  Leyden 

Samuel  L.  Whitlock Springwater 

Carlos  J.  Coleman Madison 

Lincoln  A.  Parkhurst Canastota 

Chauncey  Brainard Spencerport 

Albert  D.  Sheffield Nelliston 

Cora  A.  Davis Whitesboro 

John  H.  Stephens Clifton  Springs 

Albert  C.  Aldridge Victor 

C.  Edward  Jones Pulaski 

Myron  N.  Webster Elk  Creek 

Ulysses  G.  Welch Edmeston 

James  S.  Cooley Glen  Cove 

George  G.  Royce Gouverneur 

Walter  E.  Andrews Pierrepont 

Edwin  F.  McDonald Massena 

Prank  L.  Smith Birchton 

62 
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John  T.  Rice Corinth 

Jabez  L.  Buck Sugar  Hill 

Ulysses  G.  Stout Ovid 

Minor  G.  Foster Wheeler 

Charles  Marlatt   Troupeburg 

Charles  H.  Howell Riverhead 

Oscar  Granger Tioga  Center 

Grant  H.  Halsey. West  Groton 

Millard  W.  Baldwin. Port  Ewen 

Roxie  G.  Tuttle Glens  Falls 

F.  W.  Allen Bolton  Landing 

Myra  L.  Ingalsbe Hartford 

Rufus  N.  Backus Palmyra 

Walter  S.  AUerton Mount  Vernon 

Llewellyn  J.  Barden Gage 

CITY  AND  VILLAGE  SUPERINTENDENTS 

R.  H.  Halsey Binghamton 

Thos.  R.  Kneil Saratoga  Spa 

H.  H.  Snell Hoosick  Falls. 

A.  B.  Blodgett Syracuse 

F.  E.  Smith Cortland 

E.  J.  Beardsley Elmira 

George  Griffith Utica 

SCHOOL    BOOKS    AND    SCHOOL    FURNISHING    REPRE^ 

SENTATIVES 

Edwin  S.  Packer Albany 

H.  P.  French Albany 

W.  A.  Choate Albanjr 

Randolph  McNutt Buffalo* 

E.  A.  Winchell De  Ruyter 

Jess  A.  Ellsworth Ellsworth 

W.  R.  Glen New  York 

Chas.  H.  Kilborn New  York 

R.  A.  Kneeland Rochester 
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H.  W.  Childfl Syracuse 

A.  D.  Perkins Syracuse 

C.  W.  Bardeen Syracuse 

G.  W.  Gilchrist Syracuse 

K.  N.  Washburn Springfield,  Mass. 

E.  L.  Cummings Springfield,  Mass. 

PRINCIPALS  OF  SCHOOLS 

Jas.  W.  Pierce,  superintendent  of  Westchester  tem- 

'    porary  home White  Plains 

C.  H.  Munson Scio 

EDITOR 
A.  P.  Chapin Rochester 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THE 


Council  of  School  Superintendents 

October   5-7,  1898 


COUNCIL  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 


OF  THE 


State  of  New  York 


Proceedings  of  the  sixteentti  annual  meeting,  held  at 
Glens  Falls,  October  5, 6  and  7, 1898 


OFFICEBS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Thomas  R.  Kneil,  Saratoga  Springs President 

Henry  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo Vice-president 

Emmet  Belknap,  Lockport Secretary  and  treasurer 

The  attendance  was  large.  Daring  the  sessions  the  following 
were  in  attendance:  Hon.  Charles  E.  Skinner,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction;  Hon.  D.  E.  Ainsworth,  deputy  state 
superintendent;  attendance  officer  A.  M.  Wright,  inspector  Prank 
H.  Wood  and  librarian  L.  O.  Wiswell,  representing  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  Representing  the  university 
of  the  state  of  New  York  were  Chancellor  Anson  J.  Upson  and 
inspectors  C.  N.  Cobb,  A.  G.  Clement,  E.  W.  Lyttle,  S.  D.  Arms 
and  J.  O.  Crissey.  Pres.  W.  E.  Waters,  Wells  college,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.;  Principal  Thomas  B.  Stowell,  state  normal  school,  Pots- 
dam; Principal  A;  S.  Downing,  teachers'  training  school.  New 
York;  Superintendent  James  W.  Pierce,  Westchester  temporary 
home.  White  Plains;  Dr  A.  S.  Bickmore,  American  museum  of 
natural  history;  Mr  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse;  Ossian  H.  Lang, 
New  York;  C.  E.  Franklin,  Albany;  J.  H.  Thiry,  Long  Island 
city;  J.  M.  Rice,  New  York;  school  superintendents  Charles  W. 
Cole,  Albany;  Charles  S.  Davis,  Amsterdam;  R.  H.  Halsey,  Bing- 
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ham  ton;  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo;  George  E.  Dixon,  Gohoes; 
Leigh  R.  Hunt,  Corning;  J.  W.  Babcock,  Dunkirk;  William  H. 
Truesdale,  Geneva;  James  A.  Estee,  Gloversville;  Elmer  S.  Red- 
man, Hornellsville;  F.  J.  Sagendorph,  Hudson;  R.  R.  Rogers, 
Jamestown;  Philip  M.  Hull,  Johnstown;  Charles  M.  Ryon,  Kings- 
ton; Harry  E.  Reed,  Little  Falls;  Emmet  Belknap,  Loekport; 
James    F.    Tuthill,    Middletown;    Charles    E.    Nichols,    Mount 
Vernon;  I.  E.  Young,  New  Rochelle;  William  H.  Maxwell,  E.  D. 
Shimer,  Albert  P.  Marble,  Edward  L.  Stevens,  Edward  F.  Fagan 
and  John  J.  Chickering,  Greater  New  York;  N.  L.  Benham, 
Niagara  Falls;  Clinton  8.  Marsh,  North  Tonawanda;  Fox  Holden, 
Glean;   George  E.   Bullis,   Oswego;   Edwin   S.  Harris,   Pough- 
keepsie;  R.  W.  Wickham,  Rensselaer;  Milton  Noyes,  Rochester; 
H.  T.  Morrow,  Rome;  S.  B.  Howe,  Schenectady;  A.  B.  Blodgett, 
Syracuse;  John  H.  Willetts,  Troy;  George  GriflQth,  Utica;  Wil- 
liam G.  Williams,  Watertown;  J.  E.  Massee,  Watervliet;  John 
Kennedy,  Batavia;  J.  C.  Norris,  Canandaigua;  Thomas  A.  Cas- 
well, Catskill;  T.  E.  Smith,  Cortland;  Sherman  Williams,  Glens 
Falls;  L.  O.  Markham,  Haverstraw;  A.  J.  Merrell,  Herkimer;  H. 
H.  Snell,  Hoosick  Falls;  George  F.  Sawyer,  Lansingburg;  E.  W. 
Griffith,  Norwich;  James  G.  Riggs,  Plattsburg;  E.  G.  Lantman, 
Port  Chester;  Thomas  R.  Kneil,  Saratoga;  J.  Irving  Gorton,  Sing 
Sing;  Alexander  Falconer,  Waterford;  F.  N.  Moulton,  Sauger- 
ties;  J.  C.  Bliss,  Gouverneur;  Jay  Crissey,  Penn  Yan,  and  A.  A. 
Lavey,  Ballston.    Principal  G.  H.  Ottoway,  Canastota,  and  the 
following  friends  of  education:  O.  P.  Conant,  New  York;  E.  W. 
Cummings,  Lyons;  F.  C.  Hodgdon,  New  York;  V.  J.  Smith,  Al- 
bany; George  Fenton,  Broadalbin;  E.  S.  Packer,  Albany;  Frank 
D.  Beattys,  New  York;  John  C.  Rockwell,  New  York;  H.  W. 
Childs,  Syracuse;  A.  D.  Perkins,  Syracuse;  C.  C.  Birchard,  New 
York;  W.  R.  Glen,  New  York;  F.  H.  Lane,  Albany;  L.  C.  Judd, 
Albany;  R.  McNutt,  Buffalo;  H.  M.  Collins,  Cortland;  W.  E. 
Pulsifer,  New  York;  E.  A.  Winchell,  DeRuyter;  Jesse  A.  Ells- 
worth, Syracuse;  J.  F.  Rich,  Batavia. 

Otheis  were  present  >vhose  iiames  the  secretary  did  not  obtain. 
Delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  state  association  of  school 
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boards,  held  at  Glens  Falls  on  October  5  and  6,  also  attended 
some  of  the  sessions  of  the  council.  A  joint  session  of  the  two 
bodies  was  held  in  Ordway  hall  on  the  evening  of  October  5. 

PROGRAM 

Wednesday,  4.30  p.  m. 
The  Superintendent's  relation  to  the  moral  training  of  the  child 
Supplementary  reading — what  principle  and  methods  should 
govern  the  selection? 

A  course  in  reading  for  grammar  grades 

Wednesday,  8.00  p.  m. 
Address  of  welcome — J.  A.  Kellogg  esq. 
The  proposed  revision  of  the  consolidated  school  law 

Thursday,  9.30  a.  m. 

Report  of  committee  on  legislation — Charles  W.  Cole,  chair- 
man. 

School  savings  banks 

Qualifications  for  admission  to  city  training  classes 

The  results  of  drawing  in  the  grades 

Sloyd — knife  work  in  the  school  room 

The  importance  of  uniform  standards  of  graduation  from  pub- 
lic schools 

Thursday,  2.30  p.  m. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools 

Half-day  classes 

School  desks 

The  place  of  business  education  in  public  schools 

Manual  training  in  high  and  grammar  schools 

Election  of  officers  and  selection  of  place  for  holding  next 

meeting 

Thursday,  8.00  p.  m. 

General  quiz  regarding  the  general  work  of  different  schools 

Administration  of  the  compulsory  education  law: 

duties  of  attendance  officers  and  how  they  are  performed 

manner  of  procedure  against  parents  and  truants 

what  constitutes  legal  employment?  etc. 
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Third.    The  name  of  the  State  Superintendent  has  been  placed 
upon  the  advisory  board  of  this  commission  without  his  knowl- 
edge or  consent    While  it  is  fitting  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  honor  the  memory  of  LaFayette,  the  proposition  to  ask 
contributions  of  the  school  children  for  this  purpose  is  not  ap- 
proved.    In  nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  state  boards  of  education 
have  adopted  regulations  forbidding  the  taking  of  contributiong 
in  the  schools  for  any  purpose.    Furthermore^  it  is  against  the 
spirit  of  the  school  laws  of  the  state  to  charge  an  admission  fee 
to  any  entertainment  given  in  a  school  building.     Experience  in 
a  purely  educational  movement  has  taught  the  Superintendoit 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  approve  any  movement  looking  to  the 
solicitation  of  contributions  from  school  children. 

Fourth.  The  proposition  concerning  the  national  peaoe  jubilee 
seems  premature.  We  can  well  afford  to  await  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  peace  commission  which  is  now  considering 
the  whole  question.  While  the  United  States  government  is  con- 
stantly sending  warships  and  troops  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  and  while  Spanish  leaders  are  saying  that  there  is 
yet  no  peace,  only  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  it  does  not  seem 
appropriate  that  the  school  children  of  the  country  should  be 
called  together  in  public  exercises  to  celebrate  an  educational 
peace  jubilee  day.  Let  us  wait  until  peace  is  officially  declared 
and  then  we  can  celebrate  the  declaration  in  the  right  spirit. 
The  State  Superintendent's  name  has  been  placed  on  the  educa- 
tional committee  connected  with  this  movement  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent. 

Superintendent  Kneil — ^These  contributions  are  getting  to  be 
an  abomination.  I  do  not  know  why  our  schools  should  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  getting  a  few  dollars  for  every  purpose  under 
the  sun  and  I  for  one  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  is  going  to  "  sit  down  *'  on  any  more  of 
these  things  and  let  down  on  those  that  are  in  force  now. 

Superintendent  Gorton — I  want  to  ask  whether  this  matter  is 
not  in  danger  of  rising  to  a  point  when  it  will  be  harmful,  if  this 
collection  of  money  is  not  going  to  cause  mischief  to  our  schoolB^ 
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and  if  some  action  or  resolution  of  this  council  is  not  worthy  of 
being  passed  which  will  check  this  tendency  to  be  fooling  our 
children.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  these  people,  but  1 
have  great  doubts  that  all  of  it  goes  where  it  ought  to  go.  This 
is  spreading  so  much  that  it  may  do  harm  to  our  schools.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  some  expression  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  it  may  not  be  proper  by  this  council. 

Superintendent  Young — I  move  that  we  have  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  council  of  school  boards. 

Inspector  Wright — Can  we  dispose  of  it  that  way? 

Superintendent  Williams — The  secretary  of  the  association 
says  that  the  associations  meet  at  Ordway  Hall,  also  announces 
that  it  was  arranged  to  take  the  two  associations  through  Lake 
George  on  Friday  afternoon,  leaving  Glens  Falls  at  12.30,  re- 
turning in  time  to  take  regular  train. 

Superintendent  Belknap  read  following  communication: 

University  op  the  state  op  New  York 

Regents  opfice,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mr  Emmet  Belknap,    secretary  state  council  of  supermtendentSy, 
Lockport,  N.  Y: 

In  1897  the  associated  academic  principals  appointed  a  com- 
mittee  on  teachers'  annuities  which .  met  December,  1897,  and 
made  a  report  that  was  adopted.  The  committee  was  continued 
and  authorized  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  of  the  New  York 
state  teachers'  association. 

July,  1898,  the  committee  met  as  a  joint  committee  and  re- 
ported the  following  resolutions  which  were  adopted: 

1  That  an  annuity  association  of  the  teachers,  superintendents 
and  school  commissioners  of  the  state  of  New  York  should  be 
formed. 

2  That  membership  in  this  association  should  be  purely  volun- 
tary; but  that  a  teacher  once  joining  the  association  should  not 
withdraw  without  forfeiture  of  benefits. 

3  That  the  state  treasurer  should  be  custodian  of  the  funds. 
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4  Tbat  all  applicants  for  admuwion  should  be  required  to  pre- 
sent a  certlfkate  of  good  health  from  a  reputable  pfajrsician  satia- 
faetorj  to  the  officers  of  the  association. 

5  That  a  lerel  rate  per  c»it  of  salary  should  be  charged 
teachers,  rarjing  according  to  the  age  at  which  thej  enter  the 
association^  and  that  there  should  be  no  difference  in  rates  on 
account  of  sex. 

0  That  membership  in  any  city  associaticm  shall  not  debar 
a  teacher  from  membership  in  the  state  associaticm. 

7  That  this  committee  be  directed  to  confer  with  like  com- 
mittees of  the  state  council  of  supmntendents,  the  state  asso- 
ciation of  school  commissioners  and  superintendents,  and  with 
delegates  from  the  teachers'  associations  of  all  the  cities  of  the 
state  with  a  view  of  perfecting  the  details  of  the  organisation. 

In  acordance  with  the  above  resolutions,  the  joint  committee 
of  the  associated  academic  principals  and  the  New  York  state 
teachers'  association  earnestly  requests  you  to  send  three  dele- 
gates to  a  conference  on  annuities  to  be  held  in  Syracuse,  Decem- 
ber 28,  1898,  at  3.30  p.  m. 

WILLIAM  J.  MILNE 
A.  8.  DOWNING 

E.  W.  LYTTLE 
RICHARD  G.  SEARING 
MARY  E.  McGOVERN 
A.  B.  BLODGETT 

F.  S.  FOSDICK 

Joint  commute 

E.  W.  LYTTLE 

Secretary  of  joint  committee 

HuperintendcDt  Cole — This  is  a  very  interesting  matter  and 
one  that  fihoukl  not  be  disposed  of  lightly.  I  think  it  very  likely 
all  superintendents  have  received  a  similar  communication  and 
have  had  somo  time  to  think  it  over.  I  should  suggest  that  the 
romtnunication  lie  upon  the  table  for  the  present,  to  be  taken  up 
at  some  later  session.     I  do  not  know  that  it  would  create  di»- 
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cussion  particularly,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  think  it 
over  as  to  whether  the  council  is  prepared  to  authorize  the  pres- 
ent committee  as  to  the  formation  of  the  state  body  or  state 
association.  This  is  an  exceedingly  important  matter  and  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with  very  carefully,  because  there  are 
localities  where  such  plans  are  in  operation  or  in  course  of  form- 
ation. 

I  move  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table,  to  be  called  up  later  at 
a  meeting. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Superintendent  Cole — In  regard  to  the  suggestion  made  that 
the  discussion  of  the  consolidated  school  law  be  postponed  until 
the  session  to-morrow  morning,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  better  to  begin  the  discussion  of  the  matter  this  even- 
ing. I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  Department  will  be  repre- 
sented here  to-night  especially  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and 
discussing  this  very  matter,  and  it  may  be  that  the  discussion 
will  be  of  such  length  that  we  can  very  well  give  a  part  of  two 
sessions  to  it. 

I  offer  as  a  motion  that  the  consideration  of  the  consolidated 
school  law  be  a  topic  for  discussion  this  evening. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Chairman  announced  that  Superintendent  Pierce,  of  the  West- 
chester temporary  home,  was  present  and  had  some  of  the  work 
of  the  children  of  his  institution  to  exhibit. 

Meeting  adjourned  until  eight  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  8  p.  m. 

The  joint  session  of  the  council  with  the  association  of  school 
boards  at  Ordway  hall  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock. 
After  vocal  music  rendered  by  a  group  of  school  boys  and  by  the 
glee  club  of  the  high  school.  President  Kneil  introduced  Mr 
Joseph  A.  Kellogg,  of  Glens  Falls,  who  welcomed  the  members 
of  the  two  associations  in  the  following  words: 

Mr  President  and  gentlemen  comprising  the  council  of  school 
superintendents  of  the  state  of  New  York : 
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I  have  been  reqaested  in  behalf  of  onr  citizens  to  extend  to  too 
a  most  cordial  and  heartfelt  welcome  to  this,  the  qneen  Tillage 
of  the  upper  Hudson.  We  esteem  it  a  distinguished  honor  to 
baTe  the  opportunity  to  receive  among  ourselves,  and  to  entertain 
a  body  of  men,  upon  whose  deliberations  to  be  held  in  our  midst, 
depends  to  so  great  an  extent  the  welfare  of  our  commonwealth 
not  only,  but  necessarily  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  itself. 

We  are  well  aware  that  no  conclave  could  be  summoned  whose 
proceedings  would  be  freighted  with  so  much  importance  as  the 
assemblage  of  those  to  whom  in  our  great  cities  and  in  the  more 
populous  of  our  villages  is  entrusted  the  supervision  of  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth. 

We  are  especially  honored  by  your  choice  of  our  locality  as 
the  place  for  your  convention,  from  the  fact  that  we  are  situated 
somewhat  remote  from  the  populous  centers  of  the  state  and  the 
usual  routes  of  travel,  and  many  of  you  have  traveled  from  your 
homes,  long  distances,  in  order  to  attend  this  council.  Many  of 
you,  we  presume,  are  among  us  for  the  first  time  and  nearly  all 
of  you  are  to  a  great  extent  strangers  to  our  community. 

We  are  situated  upon  the  noble  river  of  Henry  Hudson  and  at 
that  point  upon  its  course  where  it  ceases  the  fickle  windings 
and  turnings  of  its  childhood  and  forever  after  devotes  itself 
to  its  steady  southward  flow  to  the  mighty  ocean. 

It  comes  to  us  careless  and  light-hearted,  fresh  from  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  its  birth.  Here  it  ceases  it  purposeless  wan- 
derings and  henceforward  becomes  a  mighty  factor  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests  of  the  state. 

Rushing  ovei*  its  mighty  falls  and  precipices,  it  turns  the 
wheels  of  countless  factories  and  gives  to  the  world  the  manu- 
factured products  of  our  forests,  our  fields  and  our  mines;  thence 
flowing  mid  unequal  scenes  of  beauty  and  by  the  grandest  handi- 
work of  the  Creator,  it  bears  upon  its  bosom  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  until  at  the  gates  of  the  "  imperial  city,"  it  casts 
itself  into  the  boundless  sea. 

At  the  site  of  our  village  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  there 
have  been  enacted  many  of  the  events  in  our  nation's  history. 
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which  have  made  this  country  what  it  is  and  have  made  it  pos- 
sible that  assemblages  such  as  yours  can  be  held. 

This  is  the  ground  upon  which  appeal  has  been  taken  again  and 
again  to  the  god  of  battles.  This  is  the  debatable  land,  the 
great  carry  between  the  St  Lawrence  and  Hudson  River  water- 
sheds. It  is  a  warpath,  for  centuries  stained  with  blood.  Here 
in  the  days  of  the  aboriginies  the  Algonquin  and  the  Iroquois 
sent  forth  their  war  parties  to  attack  and  massacre  each  other 
in  their  struggle  for  supremacy.  Through  our  glens  and 
valleys,  and  from  crag  and  hilltop  resounded  for  unknown  gen- 
erations, the  war  whoop  of  the  Mohawk,  the  Adirondack,  the 
Mohican  and  the  Schaghticoke. 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  this  continent  by  Europeans, 
this  became  the  theatre  of  the  struggle  between  the  civilization 
of  the  Latin  advancing  from  Canada  through  Lakes  Champlain 
and  George,  and  the  civilization  of  the  Saxon  coming  from  the 
settlements  of  New  Amsterdam  and  Ft  Orange. 

This  was  the  meeting  ground  of  the  outposts  of  these  two  races, 
in  their  struggle  for  dominion  and  lordship  of  the  New  World; 
back  and  forth,  north  and  south,  as  varied  the  fortunes  of  the 
contestants,  so  ebbed  and  flowed  through  our  valley,  the  tide  of 
semi-barbaric  warfare. 

The  noble  shaft  overlooking  the  city  of  Boston  was  erected 
to  commemorate  the  fact  that  at  that  point  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  untrained  but  patriotic  sons  of  American  soil  could 
withstand  the  organized  charge  of  European  regulars. 

Although  not  so  generally  known,  it  is  true  that  the  fact  com- 
memorated by  that  mighty  shaft  at  Charleston  was  established 
in  our  own  borders,  some  20  years  before  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  when  American  ploughmen  and  farmers,  hunters  and  pion- 
eers under  Sir  William  Johnson,  at  Lake  George,  withstood  the 
charge  of  the  flower  of  the  infantry  of  France,  led  by  one  of  her 
field  marshals.  Baron  Dieskau. 

In  the  same  struggle.  Colonel  Williams,  founder  of  the  college 
which  bears  his  name,  fell  in  conflict  near  the  point  now  marked 
by  a  monument  commemorating  the  event. 

63 
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By  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  in  this  locality  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  his  energy,  his  love  of  free 
institutions  and  his  support  of  educational  interests,  should 
govern  in  the  colonies. 

Later,  in  the  revolutionary  contest,  this  was  the  scene  of  the 
mighty  invasion  planned  by  the  mother  country  in  her  purpose 
to  rend  the  colonies  in  twain.  Through  our  borders  marched 
Burgoyne  at  the  head  of  his  regulars,  his  Hessian  auxiliaries 
and  his  inhuman  Tory  and  savage  allies.  At  this  point  in  his 
progress  occurred  those  diabolical  and  heartless  massacres  of 
the  inhabitants,  culminating  in  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  Jane 
McCrea,  an  occurrence  which  so  roused  the  ire  of  the  colonists, 
that,  appreciating  the  futility  of  all  hopes  for  mercy,  they  united 
as  never  before  in  a  common  resistance  to  the  brutality  of  the 
tyrant,  and  roused  by  these  unnecessary  and  horrible  cruelties, 
they  flocked  to  the  standards  of  Schuyler  and  Gates,  so  that  on 
the  battlefield  of  Saratoga,  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  they  re- 
pelled the  invader  in  a  conflict,  which  is  known  as  one  of  the 
seven  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 

Again,  in  the  war  of  1812,  through  our  village  marched  the 
host  that  at  Plattsburgh  lowered  the  colors  of  the  British  inva- 
der, advancing  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  infant  nation. 

Nor  are  we  without  a  constant  reminder  of  the  great  dvil 
v>'ar,  for  yonder  on  McGregor's  hilltop,  overlooking  our  village, 
the  grand  old  silent  soldier  made  his  final  stand  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  and  there  was  witnessed  the  first  and  last  and  only 
surrender  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Since  your  last  assemblage  in  convention,  great  historical 
events  have  been  enacted  which  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  now 
rehearse.  Suffice  it  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  men  under 
Dewey  at  Manila,  and  under  Schley  and  Shafter  at  Santiago, 
were  the  products  of  our  common  school  education  and  behind  the 
guns  were  not  mere  automatons  acting  upon  the  commands  of  \ 

their  leaders;  but  men  of  intelligence  and  education,  able  not* 
only  to  intelligently  execute,  but  also  to  thoroughly  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  orders  they  were  carrying  into  effect. 
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Throughout  the  struggle  the  ability  of  the  American  soldier 
and  seaman  stood  out  in  most  startling  contrast  with  the  illiter- 
ate and  uneducated  servants  of  Spain. 

In  this  conflict  also,  our  village  has  borne  its  part  and  to-night 
the  returning  heroes  are  being  welcomed  and  feasted. 

We  invite  you  during  your  sojourn  to  inspect  our  industries. 
Our  shirt  manufactories  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  our 
citizens;  our  lumber,  lime  and  cement  are  known  in  all  the  marts 
of  trade,  and  our  paper  industry  is  second  to  none.  Our  fire  in- 
surance company  has  been  so  wise  and  conservative  in  its  man- 
agement that  its  surplus  is  ten  fold,  its  capital  and  the  book  and 
market  value  of  its  stock  stands  at  a  greater  percentage  than 
that  of  any  fire  insurance  company  in  the  world.  To  what  we 
have,  we  welcome  you,  trusting  that  your  sojourn  will  be 
pleasant,  personally  and  your  deliberations  profitable  profes- 
sionally. 

Superintendent  Kneil  responded  as  follows:  Ladies  and 
gentlemen:  We  are  very  glad  to  meet  in  this  historic  village. 
I  think  the  heart  of  every  school  superintendent  in  the  state  of 
New  York  within  these  last  few  days  has  been  made  thrice  glad 
because  the  war  in  which  we  have  engaged  has  demonstrated  so 
thoroughly  what  is  in  education;  that  they  have  been  glad  that 
the  men  who  have  stood  so  manfully  by  the  stars  and  stripes 
have  been  the  product  of  our  common  schools,  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  United  States  of  America  stand  to-day  first  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  because  of  the  public  schools  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

We  are  glad  to  be  in  Glens  Falls  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  thaf 
the  village  is  broken  up  by  our  coming;  but  Glens  Falls  is  known 
among  the  school  men  of  the  state  of  New  York  not  simply  on 
account  of  its  paper  mills,  its  shirt  factories,  but  because  it  is 
the  home  of  one  of  the  grandest  men  that  i&  connected  with 
school  work  in  this  state.  It  has  seemed  to  me  during  the  last 
year,  as  if  the  rallying  cry  was  not  Glens  Falls  for  the  an- 
nual  meeting  of  the  council  of  school  superintendents,  but  Sher- 
man Williams.     If  he  was  not  here  to-night  I  would  say  this,  that 
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there  is  not  a  man  in  the  state  of  New  York  so  universally 
honored  for  his  integrity,  for  his  high  moral  worth,  for  his  pro- 
fessional standing. 

We  as  school  superintendents,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
speak  also  on  behalf  of  the  convention  of  school  boards,  feel  that 
there  is  laid  upon  us  a  tremendous  responsibility  and  that  we 
may  meet  that  responsibility  just  as  well  as  in  us  lies,  we  hold 
these  annual  meetings,  and  from  what  I  can  learn  of  the  history 
of  the  council  I  am  sure  that  this  meeting  will  work  out  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York  great  and  needing  good. 
Again  I  thank  you  and  through  you  the  citizens  of  Glens  Falls 
for  the  very  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  that  you  have  given  us. 
We  will  make  good  use  of  the  freedom  of  the  village  which  you 
have  bestowed  upon  us. 

President  Eneil  then  announced  as  subject  for  discussion 
"  The  proposed  revision  of  the  compulsory  education  law." 

Deputy  State  Superintendent  Ainsworth,  being  called  upon 
said:  I  hardly  know  how  to  open  this  discussion.  I  am  here 
more  to  hear  what  there  is  to  be  said.  This  is  a  question  for  the 
people  who  are  more  familiar  with  the  school  work  of  the  state 
than  I  am.  I  would  much  prefer  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  criticism 
upon  the  work  attempted  to  be  done  last  year,  and  suggestions 
for  that  which  is  to  be  done,  I  hope,  the  coming  wiilter. 

Superintendent  Cole,  being  called  upon  said:  I  am  always 
ready  to  respond  when  I  have  anything  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
response.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  this  bill.  I  am  not  a  little 
scared  about  certain  portions,  these  portions  especially  which  per- 
tain to  the  amendments  proposed  by  this  council  at  its  last  meet- 
ing. The  committee  on  legislation  will  be  prepared  to  report  to- 
morrow morning  as  to  that  portion  of  the  code  with  which  we 
have  to  do.  You  will  have  sufficient  time  to  present  anything 
in  its  favor  or  in  criticism.  I  can  only  say  in  a  general  way  that 
everybody  is  very  desirous  of  having  the  general  school  laws  of 
the  state  codified,  and  that  in  a  form  so  that  they  will  be  under- 
standable to  everybody.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  commission 
to  have  all  the  points  of  the  law  in  relation  to  schools  in  one  code. 
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and  on  that  general  proposition  we  are  all  agreed.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  do.  Of  course  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
the  scope  of  this  law  should  be. 

I  believe  the  entire  code  should  pertain  to  the  public  school 
system  of  the  state  and  should  not  pertain  to  the  academies  or 
colleges  that  do  not  belong  to  the  public  school  system.  I 
believe  that  all  the  statutory  regulations  that  pertain  to  the 
schools  that  are  not  directly  under  public  control  should  be 
treated  in  a  chapter  by  themselves,  or  rather  in  a  statute.'' 
Then  the  acts  for  academies  should  not  contain  a  very  long 
chapter  and  there  was  not  a  very  long  chapter  when  I  saw 
the  code  last  winter.  Perhaps  that  would  be  a  sufficient  point 
of  criticism  to  form  a  basis  of  discussion.  I  take  this  position 
bravely,  that  this  particular  revision  of  the  common  school  law 
of  the  state  should  be  made  to  pertain  entirely  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  and  should  not  have  mingled  with  the  man- 
agement, arrangement  or  care  of  schools  which  are  not  strictly 
public  schools. 

Superintendent  Young — Did  the  proposed  statute  that  he  re- 
fers to  of  last  winter,  contemplate  the  repeal  of  all  special  acts 
in  regard  to  the  schools  in  New  York? 

Mr  Ainsworth — All  special  acts  embraced  in  city  charters  were 
not  affected  by  the  attempted  revision  of  last  winter.  Certain 
special  acts  applying  to  isolated  localities  were  repealed. 

With  reference  to  the  criticism  of  Mr  Cole,  I  suppose  the  coun- 
cil is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  revision  of  last  winter  was  drawn 
by  the  statutory  revision  commission,  a  regular  branch  of  the 
state  service,  calling  in,  of  course,  the  state  superintendent  and 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents. 

Instead  of  being  hereafter  called  the  consolidated  school  law 
the  theory  of  the  statutory  revision  commission  was  to  have  a 
comi)rehensive  educational  law  so  that  in  the  acts  may  be  found 
all  the  law  that  applies  to  the  system  of  education,  whether  it 
be  public  schools  or  private  schools. 

Superintendent  Maxwell  asked  if  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
could  not  give  us  a  brief  and  clear  outline  of  just  what  change 
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State  Superintendent  Skinner — Superintendent  Hunt  refers  to 
legislation  which  was  enacted  to  bring  into  the  present  genera- 
tion the  result  of  laws  that  were  passed  50  years  ago  and  since 
that  date,  laws  which  give  to  each  particular  locality  the  power 
to  license  teachers.  For  instance,  there  is  one  district  in  Wash- 
ington county  which,  so  long  ago  as  1844,  had  the  power  abso- 
lutely to  license  teachers  in  that  district  regardless  of  state 
authority.  There  were  a  good  many  such  instances  entirely  un- 
just. I  think  throughout  the  state  there  were  33  counties  which 
from  time  to  time  had  been  vested  with  the  authority  to  license 
teachers  in  their  own  way  regardless  of  the  state. 

We  believed  that  it  was  unjust  to  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  state  and  we  were  glad  to  secure  legislation  which 
would  place  those  localities  either  under  the  authority  of  school 
commissioners  or  state  superintendents.  One  of  the  curses  of 
education  in  this  state  today  is  the  different  standards  of  licens- 
ing teachers  in  different  localities.  Now,  I  do  not  object  to  buj 
rules,  for  instance,  the  superintendent  of  Greater  New  York  in 
reference  to  licensing  teachers  may  adopt.  His  would  be  as  fair 
and  as  just  as  the  uniform  system  of  examination.  The  only 
trouble  is  under  the  present  law  Superintendent  Cole  of  Albany 
may  issue  a  license  for  Albany  alone.  That  is  entirely  unjust, 
unreasonable.  There  are  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  the  city 
of  Corning.  You  have  several  districts  included  in  the  city. 
Kin^on  haa  another  such  rule.  I  belaeve  there  are  three 
separate  and  distinct  school  organizationB  without  any  city 
organization.  It  i«  a  strange  method  of  conducting  schools 
aud  is  causing  trouble  to  the  people  of  Kingston  con- 
stantly. I  appeal  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  here  tonight 
if  such  is  not  the  case.  There  is  not  a  year  goes  by  that  we  are 
not  appealed  to  many  times  to  settle  difficulties  in  some  sections 
of  what  is  known  as  the  city  of  Kingston  or  in  the  village  of 
Rondout. 

What  you  ought  to  do  at  Corning  is  to  consolidate  all  the 
schools  under  one  general  school  system  and  avoid  all  these 
little  contentions.    I  desire  to  explain  why  the  law  was  passed 
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which  took  away  from  little  villages  and  little  four  corners  the 
power  to  license  teachers  regardless  of  the  uniform  examination, 
regardless  of  school  commissioners'  rights,  regardless  of  any- 
body's rights  except  the  local  board  of  education.  It  was  a 
travesty  upon  education  and  these  old  laws  have  been  coming 
down  froin  year  to  year. 

As  to  the  general  revision,  every  lawyer  in  the  state  knows 
that  school  law  is  the  most  complicated  law  we  have  on  our 
statute  books.  Prom  1853  until  the  present  lime,  when  the  legis- 
lature wanted  to  amend  a  school  law  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  some  constituent  they  would  print  an  amendment  and 
attach  it  to  any  part  of  a  bill  that  happened  to  open  first,  until 
there  was  no  sort  of  right  relation  of  the  amendments  to  the 
existing  law.  That  has  been  coming  down  to  us  for  25  or  30 
years.  In  1894  Mr  Holbrook,  who  is  now  law  clerk  in  the  De- 
partment, with  myself,  attempted  to  simplify  somewhat  the 
school  laws  of  the  state;  it  was  not  in  any  sense  a  codification, 
but  we  tried  to  gather  under  the  different  titles  the  laws  which 
relate  to  the  same  subjects.  In  that  revision  I  think  we  repealed 
two  or  three  hundred  statutes  that  had  been  put  in  here  and 
there  regardless  of  their  proper  relations.  The  statutory  revi- 
sion commission,  of  which  Mr  Lincoln  is  chairman,  and  which 
is  composed  of  able  lawyers,  for  many  years  have  been  revising 
all  the  general  laws  of  the  state,  the  county  law,  the  insur- 
ance law,  railroad  company  law,  etc.  Some  of  the  revisions 
have  been  as  fine  revision  work  as  was  ever  done  in  the  country. 
The  school  law  was  left  until  the  last  because  they  saw  it  would 
take  more  than  one  year  to  complete  it.  Mr  Lincoln  said  be 
never  spent  so  much  of  his  energy  and  force  in  anything  as  upon 
the  revision  of  the  school  law  which  was  attempted  a  little  more 
than  one  year  ago.  He  has  been  a  whole  winter  upon  it  in  trying 
to  bring  it  to  a  proper  relation,  get  it  in  a  more  consistent  form 
than  was  done  in  1894,  and  omit  sections  in  which  provisions 
were  repeated.  He  abolished  the  plan  of  titles  and  sections  and 
sim])ly  provided  that  there  should  be  sections  alone  from  number 
one  so  far  as  it  might  go. 
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It  would  be  impossible,  in  reply  to  the  question  submitted  by 
Superintendent  Maxwell,  to  stand  up  and  give  a  list  of  the 
changes  proposed.  Some  of  them  were  of  slight  account,  some 
were  important,  but  the  principal  aim  of  the  revision  commis- 
sion was  to  use  as  few  words  as  possible  in  arriving  at  a  parti- 
cular conclusion  and  holding  that  the  provisions  relating  to  that 
particular  change  should  be  always  found  in  one  section. 

The  compulsory  education  law  was  amended  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  superintendents  expressed  at  Canandaigua. 
Uniform  examination  was  left  very  largely  as  it  is  now.  So  on 
through  the  law.  There  was  no  attempt  to  do  anything  except 
to  make  an  intelligent,  clear  provision  to  govern  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  and  what  was  deemed  for  the  best  interests 
of  school  government.  That  was  the  purpose  of  those  with 
whom  Mr  Lincoln  and  the  other  revision  commissioners  con- 
sulted. Mr  Holbrook,  law  clerk,  was  consulted,  because  for  six 
years,  beginning  under  Mr  Crooker,  and  ever  since,  Mr  Holbrook 
has  acted  as  law  clerk,  and  a  more  faithful,  more  conscientious 
officer  does  not  exist.  His  judgment  was  asked  in  reference  to 
the  revision  commission  and  on  any  revision  and  work  submitted 
by  the  commission  he  was  very  glad  to  associate  with  himself 
Mr  Ainsworth,  whose  experience  in  the  legislature,  experience 
in  drafting  laws,  his  experience  in  getting  the  right  relation  be- 
tween one  section  and  another,  between  us  three  we  were  able 
to  give  Mr  Lincoln  valuable  information  which  I  believe  he 
sincerely  appreciated. 

That  the  bill  was  not  enacted  into  a  law  last  winter  was  not 
our  fault.  If  the  law  as  proposed  last  year,  as  finally  agreed 
upon,  was  placed  upon  the  statute  books  we  would  today  have  a 
clearer  more  forceful  school  law  than  we  ever  had  before.  I  do 
not  particularly  speak  of  myself  but  of  the  revision  commission 
as  part  of  the  state  government. 

Superintendent  Ryan — The  State  Superintendent  has  appealed 
to  me  in  regard  to  certain  matters.  We  never  had  any  trouble 
in  the  city  of  Kingston  except  in  district  3. 
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Superintendent  Oriffith — I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  proposed 
revision  contained  anything  that  will  govern  or  control  or  place 
a  minimum  standard  on  the  construction  of  new  school  buildings 
in  regard  to  hygenic  conditions,  etc.  etc. 

Mr  Ainsworth — ^The  general  tenor  of  the  whole  law  was  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  local  authorities  and  remove  restrictions 
upon  the  management  of  the  schools.  The  tenor  of  the  school 
law  was  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  localities.  They  have  been 
for  a  century  under  a  free  school  system  and  we  feel  they  might 
be  trusted  so  long  as  they  run  their  own  affairs. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — I  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
consolidated  school  law  as  proposed  provided  any  minimum 
qualifications  in  the  case  of  high  school  teachers  similar  to  the 
qualifications  that  have  been  devised  by  law  for  teachers  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools? 

State  Superintendent  Skinner — ^The  provision  in  the  proposed 
law  last  winter  in  taking  up  what  is  known  as  1031  contained  an 
amendment  which  was  suggested  by  this  council  at  Canandaigaa. 
That  council  did  not  suggest  a  minimum  in  relation  to  teachers 
in  high  schools.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  point  which 
Superintendent  Maxwell  is  anxious  to  make  and  throw  it  out  for 
discussion.  In  providing  for  a  minimum  qualification  for  teach- 
ers in  primary  and  grammar  schools  should  we  not  provide  as 
well  for  a  minimum  of  education  for  teachers  in  high  schools? 

Superintendent  Maxwell — I  have  consulted  with  no  member  of 
the  council  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  I  would  move  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  committee  on  legislation  to  report,  if  possible, 
tomorrow  upon  such  qualifications.  It  would  seem  right  and 
proper  to  be  embodied  in  a  law  for  high  school  teachers  and  for 
superintendents. 

Mr  Ainsworth — Before  that  motion  is  put  I  want  to  state  that 
more  trouble  was  occasioned  last  winter  by  attempting  to  define 
what  a  high  school  is  than  any  other. 

Superintendent  Gorton — Will  a  member  of  the  committee  re- 
port at  any  session  of  this  council  any  proposed  action  of  the 
council  in  regard  to  the  whole  law? 
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Superintendent  Maxwell — For  the  information  of  superintend- 
ents: at  the  last  meeting  at  Canaidaigua  the  question  was  fully 
discussed  in  joint  meeting  with  the  school  board. 

Superintendent  Norris — Perhaps  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  this 
subject  of  the  qualifications  of  high  school  teachers  will  be  a 
prominent  part  in  discussion  at  the  principals'  meeting  in  Syra- 
-cuse  in  December. 

Motion  of  Superintendent  Maxwell  carried. 

Superintendent  Rogers  asked  the  reason  for  the  change  in  time 
of  the  election  in  the  smaller  cities  and  villages. 

Mr  Ainsworth — ^The  election  under  the  new  school  law  was  to 
be  changed  to  the  first  Tuesday  of  May.  The  first  Tuesday  in 
August  is  in  vacation  period.  The  law  now  permits  a  teacher  to 
be  employed  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — As  I  understand  it  the  present 
school  law  provides  that  no  teacher  in  a  school  shall  be  employed 
for  a  longed  period  than  one  year.  Am  I  right?  That  always 
«eemed  to  me  a  very  bad  law.  I  believe  that  we  as  superintend- 
ents, I  believe  that  the  teaching  force  of  this  state  ought  to  use 
every  effort  to  bring  it  about,  that  the  tenure  of  a  good  teacher 
shall  be  secured;  that  he  or  she  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  turned 
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out  of  place  at  the  close  of  a  year  at  the  whim  of  any  board  of 
trustees  or  any  board  of  education  through  political  influence. 
(Applause.)  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  revision  of  this  law  that 
position  I  have  stated  meets  with  the  approval  of  this  councili 
and  I  believe  it  will  api>eal  to  every  fair  minded  man  and  woman 
in  this  country.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  retaining  an  inefficient 
teacher,  but  a  teacher  who  is  faithful  and  earnest,  I  say  that 
teacher's  place  ought  to  be  as  secure  as  it  can  possibly  be  made. 

Superintendent  Skinner — ^What  is  the  term  of  employment  in 
Greater  New  York? 

Superintendent  Maxwell — The  term  of  employment  within  the 
limits  of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  is  for  good  behavior,  so  specified  in  the  by-laws  of 
these  boroughs. 
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Superintendent  Cole — The  restriction  on  the  contraxjt  is  made 
for  fear  a  trustee  may  employ  for  an  indefinite  time  ajid  may 
saddle  the  district  with  a  poor  teacher. 

Superintendent  Kneil — I  would  like  to  know  how  this  will 
affect  the  tenure  of  office  of  a  superintendent?  I  am  practically 
on  good  behayior;  no  doubt  due  to  this  that  I  held  on  as  long  as 
I  have. 

Superintendent  Skinner — Ought  we  to  consider  the  board  as  on 
good  behavior  in  appointing  them? 

Mr  Brandagee,  Utica — I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  look  over 
this  law  except  in  one  particular  and  that  was  referred  to  by  Su- 
perintendent Cole.    That  was  the  chapter  of  the  law  which  re- 
lated to  the  establishment,  management  and  control  of  libraries. 
I  think  one  reason  for  the  delay  in  reporting  the  amended  bill 
was  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  state  library  association  with  the 
proposed  act.     As  I  recall  it  the  act  attempted  to  control  every 
library  in  the  state  through  the  public  service.     We  saw  that 
in  the  new  public  library  of  New^  York  which  is  very  largely 
made  up  of  private  collections  and  which  is  expected  to  be  very 
largely  sustained  by  private  munificence  the  whole  direction 
was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  that 
library  and  vested  in  the  state  authorities.    That  did  not  seem 
to  meet  the  approval  of  the  New  York  state  library  association 
which  represents  a  large  number  of  libraries. 

I  hope  that  when  Mr  Ainsworth  and  the  commission  take  up 
that  question  again  they  will  see  that  private  donations  are  made 
secure  from  possible  interference  from  public  authorities.  The 
system  as  it  is  at  present  conducted  under  the  university  law  is 
satisfactorv. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — I  move  that  this  matter  of  the  tenure 
of  office  of  teachers  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  legislation 
for  report  at  a  subsequent  session. 

Motion  carried. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

The  first  thing  in  order  at  this  session  was  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  legislation  which  was  presented  by  Superintendent 
Cole,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  was  as  follows: 

.     Glens  Falls,  Oct.  5,  1898 
To  the  council  of  school  superintendents: 

Your  committee  on  legislation  respectfully  reports  that  steps 
were  taken  early  last  winter  to  obtain  legislation  in  accordance 
with  your  instructions  of  last  year,  which  were: 

First.  To  secure  the  submission  of  the  question  of  free  text 
books  and  supplies  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  cities  and  union 
free  school  districts  that  do  not  now  use  this  system. 

Second.  To  amend  the  compulsory  education  law  so  that  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  shall  be  required  to  attend 
school  the  entire  time  the  public  schools  are  in  session  from  Oct. 
1  to  June  1. 

Third.  To  permit  indeterminate  sentences  so  that  truants 
under  14  may  be  committed  until  they  reach  that  age,  and  those 
between  14  and  16,  until  they  are  16. 

Fourth.  To  present  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  a  state  truant  school. 

Fifth.  To  amend  chapter  1031,  laws  of  1895  so  that  three 
years  of  experience  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  professional 
training,  unless  the  full  course  of  study  required  in  all  other 
cases  precede  such  experience. 

Your  committee  consulted  freely  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  concerning  these  several  propositions  and  was 
informed  that  the  statutory  revision  commission  was  engaged  in 
codifying  the  school  laws  of  the  state  and  was  endeavoring  to 
embrace  therein  all  needed  and  approved  new  legislation.  Your 
committee  was  advised  to  consult  with  Mr  Charles  Z.  Lincoln, 
the  chairman  of  the  commission,  who  was  personally  engaged  in 
this  particular  work.  The  several  recommendations  of  the  coun- 
cil were  thereupon  submitted  to  Mr  Lincoln  and  he  immediately 
accepted  the  amendments  to  the  compulsory  law  regarding  a  full 
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year's  attendance  and  also  informed  your  committee  that  fall 
provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  truant 
school.  The  amendment  to  chapter  1031,  laws  of  1895,  in  regard  to 
three  years'  experience  was  also  incorporated  in  the  code.  Mr 
Lincoln,  in  behalf  of  the  commission,  declined  to  accept  the 
amendment  in  regard  to  indeterminate  sentences  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  means  of  determining  whether  private  institu- 
tions, not  under  state  control,  would  not  take  advantage  of  thia 
provision  and  detain  truants  committed  to  their  care  longer  than 
justice  or  equity  required.  He  would  favor,  however,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  indeterminate  sentences  a^  the  state  had  established 
one  or  more  truant  schools.  In  regard  to  the  proposed  free  text 
book  legislation,  Mr  Lincoln  agreed  that,  since  he  was  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  plan,  if  practicable,  he  would  incorporate  thia 
provision  also  in  the  new  code. 

Quite  late  in  the  session  of  the  legislature,  the  chairman  of 
your  committee  was  informed  by  Mr  Lincoln  that  after  careful 
thought  and  discussion,  he  found  that  it  was  not  practicable  to- 
insert  in  the  code  the  provision  for  the  submission  of  this  ques- 
tion to  the  people,  and  that  in  order  to  bring  this  about  a  special 
law  would  need  to  be  prepared  and  enacted.  It  was  then  too- 
late  to  take  any  further  steps  in  this  matter  until  the  next  legis- 
ture  shall  convene. 

As  is  well  known,  the  revised  general  school  law  was  finally 
submitted  to  the  legislature,  but  was  not  acted  upon.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  next  year  the  new  code,  including  the 
several  amendments  hereinbefore  referred  to  as  accepted  by  the^ 
revision  commission,  will  become  a  law.  Your  committee  recom- 
mends that  it  be  authorized  to  continue  its  efforts  to  obtain  a 
free  text  book  system  in  accordance  with  your  resolution  of  last 
year,  and  also  that,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  amendments  to- 
the  compulsory  law  respecting  indeterminate  sentences  be  pro- 
cured. 

CHAS.  W.  COLE 

WILLIAM  H.  MAXWELL 
E.  W.  GRIFFITH 
SHERMAN  WILLIAMS 
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Superintendent  Cole  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  The 
report  was  approved  and  adopted. 

Superintendent  Cole  also  stated  that  the  committee  had  held 
one  session  to  consider  the  matter  of  qualification  of  high  school 
teachers  and  would  endeavor  to  present  a  report  thereon  before 
the  council  adjourned. 

Following  this,  Pres.  Kneil  announced  that  the  two  discussions 
on  "Supplementary  reading:  What  principle  and  methods 
should  govern  the  selection?''  and  "  A  course  in  reading  for  gram- 
mar grades/'  respectively,  appointed  for  yesterday  but  not  taken 
up,  and  the  one  for  Friday  morning,  "Reading  for  the  grades," 
would  be  taken  up  collectively  for  discussion.  Superintendent 
Williams,  who  Mr  Kneil  remarked,  was  an  authortiy  on  school 
reading  and  one  of  the  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans  "  by  descent,  was 
asked  to  open  the  subject. 

Superintendent  Williams  said:  I  did  not  know  that  I  was 
expected  to  open  the  discussion.  I  thought  that  inasmuch  as  the 
meeting  was  held  in  Glens  Falls  I  was  to  remain  silent.  I  think 
but  little  can  be  said  on  this  subject.  So  much  has  been  written 
upon  it  that  anything  further  seems  like  pumping  a  dry  well. 
Superintendent  Williams  then  explained  the  principal  object  of 
supplemental  reading  in  the  schools,  the  character  of  books  that . 
should  be  used  the  necessity  of  choosing  the  most  appropriate 
books.  He  said  the  average  father  and  mother  are  pretty  well 
satisfied  to  find  that  the  children  are  reading  without  knowing 
what  they  are  reading. 

Superintendent  Cole  asked  as  to  how  the  books  for  supple- 
mental reading  are  supplied?  I  understand  from  his  statements 
that  this  kind  of  reading  is  derived  from  books  furnished  to 
different  grades,  that  they  are  not  class  exercise  books.  How 
are  those  books  procured?    How  distributed  and  taken  care  of? 

Superintendent  Williams — We  buy  perhaps  five  hundred 
volumes  a  year  for  our  school  library.  Our  public  library  here  is 
practically  a  school  library.  There  are  a  great  many  books  that 
are  printed  in  cheap  form  and  are  well  bound. 

Mr  Wiswell — If  we  are  to  undertake  to  create  an  interest  in 
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literature  we  must  adopt  some  definite  plan.    We  must  come 
down  to  particular  books.    Who  is  going  to  do  this  work?     The 
teacher.    Then  we  must  deal  with  particular  books.     I   would 
suggest  that  if  the  teacher  undertakes  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  schools  in  works  of  literature  that  she  select  one  that  she 
is  interested  in  herself.    A  teacher  who  is  indifferent  can  never 
bring  about  a  love  of  a  literature  selection  about  which  she  does 
not  care.    Another  thing,  there  is  a  limit  that  may  be  imposed. 
In  the  case  of  Glens  Falls  I  understand  that  every  book  on  Super- 
intendent Williams'  list  is  to  be  found  in  the  library  here.     The 
list  should  be  made  up  of  books  that  may  be  had  in  the  school 
library  or  the  public  library.     I  am  convinced  that  there  may 
be  quite  a  serious  difficulty  in  regard  to  getting  hold  of  those 
books  after  the  program  is  gone  through  with.     Selections  ou^ht 
to  be  made  of  the  best  literature.    In  some  cases  children  are 
fond  of  light  fiction  and  fable  and  fairj^  stories,  mythology  and 
works  of  that  sort,  and  we  will  all  agree,  I  think,  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  stories  in  regard  to  nature  and  man  that 
little  children  enjoy.     I  think  there  is  scarcely  anything  that 
would  be  thought  of  that  would  interest  children  more  than  some 
stories  about  animals,  etc. 

Superintendent  Griffith — After  three  years  experience  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  most  practical  lines  of  work  for  our  schools.  I  think  we 
have  come  to  the  point  in  some  schools  where  we  must  exercise 
influence  and  pressure  the  other  way  to  stop  two  much  reading 
on  the  part  of  some  pupils — not  guided  by  compulsion,  but  be 
optional,  and  influence  this  boy  who  is  reading  two  or  three  books 
a  week,  shall  be  persuaded  some  way  to  attend  to  one,  and  read 
that  one  thoroughly.  Some  pupils  when  in  doubt  run  too  much 
to  literary  dissipation  and  our  main  object  should  be  to  get  the 
children  to  like  to  read  good  literature.  I  think  we  can  take 
care  of  that  part  of  it. 

Some  good  books  on  history  and  biography  should  be  put  into 
our  school  libraries  because  the  children  are  calling  for  them. 


I 
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Superintendent  Norris — We  spent  a  good  deal  of  study  and 
work  selecting  books.  We  found  the  cheapest  and  best  way 
was  to  take  advantage  of  brother  Williams  experience  and 
adopted  bis  list.  I  would  like  to  ask  is  there  any  reason  instead 
of  keeping  these  books  in  the  library  why  we  can  not  keep  them 
in  the  schoolroom?  Which  is  the  best  place  for  them,  in  the 
library  or  schoolroom? 

Superintendent  Williams — In  the  school  room. 

Superintendent  Griffith — ^There  is  a  value  in  the  child  going  to 
the  public  library.  He  becomes  accustomed  to  be  with  such  an 
amount  of  books. 

Superintendent  Estee — I  believe  that  in  no  department  of  our 
schools  has  more  progress  been  made  than  along  this  line.  Dis- 
cretion should  be  shown  in  the  selection  of  books.  In  some  of 
the  books  you  will  find  that  nature  is  personified  and  made  the 
party  that  controls  growth  and  everything  connected  therewith. 
A  child  has  a  right  to  a  fair  show  and  the  books  should  not  teach 
materialism. 

Superintendent  Hunt — How  much  time  do  you  allow  the  teach- 
ers to  read  to  the  children  during  the  day? 

Superintendent  Williams — There  is  no  limit  in  the  primary 
department.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  One 
period  a  week  to  the  other  grades. 

Superintendent  Kennedy — I  like  the  discussion  very  much.  I 
believe  that  Superintendent  Estee  is  right  and  that  we  should 
guard  against  giving  children  incorrect  impressions  of  reading. 
I  think  our  discussion  is  liable  to  convey  a  false  impression.  It 
would  seem  as  if  this  were  an  entirely  new  subject  and  we  had 
wakened  up  to  the  importance  of  it.  One  thing  that  shows  it  is 
not  entirely  new  is  the  fact  that  Superintendent  Williams  has 
been  wrestling  with  the  matter  for  years  and  has  left  an  evidence 
in  this  valuable  selection  of  books.  In  listening  to  Superintend- 
ent Griffith  I  was  not  sure  as  to  what  his  purpose  was  in  showing 
the  preference  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  regard  to  books. 

Superintendent  Griffith — We  used  the  answers  in  revising  our 

list. 
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Superintendent  Maxwell — In  addition  to  putting  good  litera> 
ture  within  the  reach  of  the  children  of  the  public  schools  it  is 
also  necessary  that  the  reading  lesson  in  the  school  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  interest  the  children  in  the  reading  and  study  of 
the  literature  they  read. 

Dr  Marble — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion. 
In  reading  in  the  schools  spelling  has  a  very  important 
place,  and  the  children  of  all  the  grades  from  the  lowest  up^ 
when  coming  across  new  words  and  when  spelling  ought  to  spell 
orally  and  to  divide  their  words  into  syllables  and  pronounce 
these  syllables,  then  when  they  come  to  one  of  these  stumbling 
blocks  they  can  easily  overcome  it,  for  instead  of  spelling  "  mis- 
cellaneous "  at  one  gulp  they  divide  it  into  syllables  and  conquer 
it.  Having  taught  the  children  how  to  overcome  such  difiScnlties 
as  that,  I  would  say  further  that  at  the  same  time  the  children 
should  constantly  be  brought  into  contact  with  some  that  are 
beyond  them  and  below  them. 

As  to  reading  and  literature,  the  object  of  reading  is  not  for 
the  matter.  The  object  is  to  develop  the  power  of  the  child  all 
the  way  through  the  school.  The  object  is  not  simply  the  knowl- 
edge the  child  acquires,  it  is  the  power  which  he  gets  in  acquiring 
that  knowledge.  Whenever  he  is  interested  in  literature  and 
things  beyond  him  he  is  developing  this  power.  After  the  exer- 
cise has  been  completed  and  the  teacher  has  read  good  litera- 
ture the  matter  is  made  known  to  the  child  and  he  is  elevated 
thereby.  The  ideas  expressed  expand,  his  mind  is  filled  with  new 
thoughts,  he  observes  new  things.  Immediately  we  will  attend 
to  the  expression  of  what  has  been  planted  in  his  mind,  the 
language  in  other  words,  should  accompany  this  plan  of  instruc- 
tion. So  that  when  the  story  has  been  read  by  the  child,  or  by 
the  teacher  or  by  the  mother,  immediately  the  little  children 
should  be  expected  to  express  what  they  learn,  all  the  better  if 
it  be  extemporary,  as  the  best  language  lesson  is  oral  speaking 
in  the  expression  of  thought,  and  language  should  never  be 
abused  by  being  used  when  there  is  no  thought  to  be  expressed. 

Superintendent  Shimer — I  should  like  to  call  you  attention  to 
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what  seems  to  me  to  be  prominent.  There  have  been  reading 
lessons  and  reading  lessons  again  and  again.  The  old  teacher 
who  taught  me  how  to  read  is  still  livingy  a  very  old  man,  and  he 
insists  that  he  taught  me  to  say  the  alphabet  and  I  had  to  spell 
the  words  for  him.  I  stood  by  his  knee.  He  had  his  penknife 
and  pointing  to  the  words,  and  although  I  had  spelt  morning  and 
then  stopped  he  said,  well,  spell  it  again.  From  the  moment 
that  he  said  "  morning  "  I  said  "  morning  "  in  suit.  All  the  read- 
ing lessons  were  furnished  by  questions  and  by  a  series  of  nag- 
ging "What  did  you  say?''  etc.  over  these  reading  lessons,  until 
the  children  disliked  to  read.  When  teachers  learn  that  reading 
means  getting  thought  from  the  printed  page  they  have  to  learn 
that  the  reader  although  he  was  making  a  noise  with  his  mouth 
was  very  often  doing  only  silent  breathing.  If  the  teacher  will 
close  the  book  and  depend  upon  that  one  mind  and  if  the  class 
will  close  the  book  you  will  find  there  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  that  it  is  not  for  him  to  be  the  medium  of  com- 
munication and  conveying  this  thought. 

The  main  point  in  our  supplementary  reading,  to  my  mind, 
is  to  give  the  child  an  appreciative  force  for  the  culture  of  power, 
the  humanizing  power  that  comes  to  us  through  these  reservoirs 
that  hold  for  us  the  civilization  of  the  past. 

Regent  Upson,  being  present,  was  called  upon,  and  said : 

I  thank  you,  Mr  President  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  council^ 
for  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word.  I  need  not  assure  this  organ- 
ization that  the  regents  of  the  university  have  a  deep  interest  in 
this  subject  that  you  discussed  this  morning.  No  subject  has 
attracted  more  attention  of  late  with  us  in  our  arrangements 
than  the  increase  of  libraries  throughout  the  state. 

Superintendent  Rogers — Is  it  better  to  allow  the  teacher  to 
read  to  her  pupils  with  particular  note  or  comment  or  to 
take  up  a  systematic  study  of  some  impression  to  some  degree 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  children?  Would  it  be 
better  to  give  a  systematic  study  of  one  of  these  impressions  in 
these  grades  so  that  the  children  may  have  some  help  as  to  what 
they  read?    Is  this  practicable? 
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Mr  Wright — As  soon  as  you  go  studying  authors  and  making 
it  a  matter  of  analytical  comparisons  in  the  school  you  take  away 
all  the  literary  advantage  that  is  in  it. 

■ 

Superintendent  Williams — Of  course  you  can  not  make  a 
gardener  study  the  book  of  little  children.  Whenever  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  any  author  our  library  is  utterly  unable  to 
supply  the  demand  for  that  book. 

The  discussion  closed. 

Superintendent  Cole — ^You  know  that  under  the  laws  of  this 
state  the  past  four  years  we  have  been  furnished  through  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  from  the  museum  of  natural 
history  certain  materials  for  use  in  the  schools.  The  law  author- 
izing the  State  Department  to  furnish  these  materials  will  soon 
expire  by  limitation  of  time.  That  law  which  was  passed  in 
1895,  provided  for  an  appropriation  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  if  we  wish  to  continue  to  receive 
these  materials  that  the  law  be  reenacted  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature  if  possible.  I  expected  this  morning  to  represent 
the  committee.  It  has  had  charge  of  this  matter,  so  far  as  this 
body  is  concerned,  for  several  years,  but  to  my  regret  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  not  likely  to  be  here,  so  I  have 
to  present  this  matter  as  an  individual  and  not  as  a  committee 
matter.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  make  any  further  ex- 
planations. You  all  understand  what  this  is  and  I  urge  upon 
the  council  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions. 

Resolvedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  council  that  chapter  362, 
laws  of  1895,  should  be  reenacted  so  that  for  another  period  of 
four  years,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  a  year 
may  be  appropriated  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  courses  of  lectures  and  of  furnishing  the  slides  and  other 
necessary  materials  pertaining  to  visual  instruction. 

Resolved^  That  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  be  and 
is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  aid  in  procuring  the  desired 
legislation  and  that  the  committee  on  legislation  be  and  is  hereby 
instructed  to  further  the  same  end  as  far  as  lies  in  its  power. 
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I  move  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  as  read. 

Pres.  Kneil  asked  unanimous  consent  of  the  council  for  the 
discussing  the  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  council. 

Superintendent  Harris  said  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  for  two 
years  has  tried  to  present  special  inducements  for  selecting  that 
city.  On  behalf  of  our  board  and  our  people  I  say  that  if  you 
come  to  Poughkeepsie  to  hold  a  session  of  this  council  you  will 
receive  a  cordial  welcome.  I  think  most  of  you  know  that  we 
have  all  the  facilities  for  entertaining  this  council  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  hotel  facilities  are 
of  the  best  and  ample  in  every  respect  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  body 
of  this  kind  and  size.  More  than  that,  I  am  assured  by  the  , 
proprietor  of  our  leading  hotel  that  it  will  be  turned  over  com- 
pletely to  the  use  of  the  council  provided  you  accept  the  invita- 
tion. Moreover  I  am  personally  anxious  to  have  you  come,  for 
the  influence  this  council  has  on  the  community.  I  am  anxious 
for  your  coming  and  because  I  think  you  shall  enjoy  the  environ- 
ment of  Poughkeepsie. 

Superintendent  Cole — I  rise  to  second  the  invitation  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Poughkeepsie.  I  heartily  second 
the  motion  that  Poughkeepsie  be  selected  as  the  next  meeting 
place. 

Superintendent  Maxwell  spoke  in  favor  of  New  York  as  place 
of  meeting. 

Superintendent  Blodgett  spoke  in  favor  of  Poughkeejpsie. 

Ballot  being  taken  Poughkeepsie  was  selected  a  next  place 
of  meeting. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.  m.  Subject  for  discussion, 
results  of  drawing  in  the  grades. 

Superintendent  Howe  being  called  upon,  said:  I  hardly  think 
that  r  am  in  a  proper  position  to  discuss  that  subject  before  a 
meeting  of  this  character  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have  some 
radical  views  on  the  subject  of  drawing. 
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Drawing  is  now  conceded  to  be  a  part  of  education.  I  have 
met  the  subject  considerably  in  the  way  of  discussion.  We 
usually  consider  the  subject  as  applied  to  the  high  school  as  well 
as  to  the  grades — to  the  whole  school  system.  I  am  perfectly 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  most  systems  have  the  work  laid 
out  in  grades.  I  differ  radically  in  that  respect.  Then  again  I 
differ  in  the  amplified  application  of  the  work.  First  of  all,  I 
fail  to  see  whether  the  present  advocates  of  art  education  are 
certain  they  are  justified  in  limiting  the  signification  of  the  term 
art  education  to  an  application  of  one  or  two  of  the  fine  arts. 
Art  education  in  its  general  sense  covers  most  all  there  is  in 
education,  conceding  there  being  the  liberal  arts,  the  useful 
arts  as  well  as  the  fine  arts.  I  fail  to  see  how  the  present 
advocates  of  art  education  are  justified  in  restricting  the  sense  of 
the  term  to  one  or  two  of  the  fine  arts.  There  is  the  great  point 
of  difference  that  we  have,  so  far  as  my  work  is  concerned. 
Naturally,  taking  a  different  view  of  the  signification  of  art  educa- 
tion, my  education,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  grade  is  concerned, 
is  of  a  different  character  from  that  of  the  present  systems. 
First  of  all,  I  believe  that  useful  arts  should  take  precedence. 
They  should  be  considered  as  applied,  first  to  our  school  work, 
and  we  are  asked  to  study  the  genesis  of  natural  or  of  the  entire 
system,  whether  it  be  national  or  international.  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States  the  fine  arts  ever  came  before  the  useful 
arts.  I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  to  support  fine  arts  in  any  conn- 
try  before  the  useful  arts  are  well,  developed  and  well  applied? 
They  say  we  must  teach  drawing  in  the  schools  with  the  beauti- 
ful, cultivate  the  aesthetic,  an  appreciation  of  everything  that  is 
fine  in  art.  I  fail  to  see  anything  that  leads  to  the  broad  and 
better  side  of  art.  This  at  least  is  the  position  taken  so  far  as 
the  application  of  drawing  in  the  schools,  in  my  school  is  con- 
cerned. I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  advocates  of  drawing  only 
that  they  are  too  narrow  in  the  application  of  the  term  and  of 
the  work.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  useful  arts.  Now  as  to  the 
application  in  the  grades,  the  useful  arts  with  me  comes  first. 
The  work  so  far  as  possible,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  mathematics 
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in  the  grades  and  brings  forth  the  gratifying  power  which  leads 
to  the  successful  application  of  the  useful  arts. 

Superintendent  Diamond — Probably  in  most  of  the  schools 
that  are  represented  here  there  is  some  work  done  in  that  direc- 
tion. Would  it  not  be  profitable,  say  to  spend  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour  in  hearing  statements  from  the  different  superin- 
tendents as  to  the  amount  of  work  that  is  being  done  in  the 
grades,  on  this  subject? 

Superintendent  Hunt — I  have  nothing  special  to  say,  but  that 
we  are  getting  some  definite  views.  The  general  feeling  is  that 
we  do  not  get  profitable  results  from  the  work  in  drawing.  A 
knowledge  of  cubes,  cones,  etc.  does  not  necessarily  include 
aesthetic  ideas  and  the  power  to  express  aesthetic  form.  I  think 
we  will  get  some  definite  results  in  the  line  of  culture,  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

Superintendent  Marble — What  do  you  mean  by  results? 

Superintendent  Hunt — ^There  is  no  aesthetic  value  in  the 
ability  to  know  that  a  cube  has  so  many  faces  or  so  many  forms. 

Superintendent  Smith  (Cortland) — ^The  work  of  drawing  at 
Cortland  has  been  conducted,  until  the  present  year,  by  the 
teacher  of  music,  the  two  departments  having  been  consolidated. 
This  year  the  two  departments  are  separate  and  we  have  a 
director  of  drawing  and  a  director  of  music.  The  result  has  been 
manifestly  satisfactory  to  me  and  to  the  drawing  teacher.  The 
teacher  could  not  be  blamed  because  of  the  short  time  she  could 
give  the  different  rooms  in  the  village  and  the  little  attention  she 
could  give  together  with  the  work  of  music. 

Superintendent  Bullis — In  the  Oswego  schools  we  did  away 
with  clay  modeling.  We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  we 
obtain  excellent  results. 

Superintendent  Marble — As  to  whether  drawing  is  introduced 
into  the  school  for  the  sake  of  making  artists  I  think  the  question 
is  interesting.  It  seems  to  me  that  drawing  like  every  other 
study  is  intended  to  develop  the  child ;  that  it  is  a  language  and 
in  studying  the  language  of  drawing  new  ideas  are  arising  in  the 
child  and  he  is  trained  and  developed  and  educated,  and  by  what 
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he  does  and  sees,  and  he  is  able  to  see  more  in  objects  from  his 
training  in  drawing. 

What  we  teach  school  for  is  to  develop  manhood  and  power 
in  children  and  when  that  is  done  they  are  better  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  anything  introduced 
into  the  schools  because  it  is  a  short  cut  or  a  means  of  making 
money  is  a  mistake.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  ought  to  lead  up 
to  culture  study  of  it,  so  that  even  in  the  grades  there  will  be  a 
love  of  beauty  and  the  discrimination  of  colors.  I  suppose  there 
is  high  art  in  literature,  in  music  and  drawing  and  in  every  one 
of  these  studies  and  the  one  object  should  be  to  reach  a  higher 
art. 

Superintendent  Hunt — We  have  no  quarrel  with  artists;  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  aesthetic  study  of  education  whatever. 
When  we  first  began  the  study  of  art  the  preliminary  idea  of  art 
study  in  our  education  was  manual  training.  Is  this  art  study 
practical?  Are  you  going  to  arrive  at  definite  results?  I  would 
like  to  see  good  results  and  good  high  standing.  Can  you  secure 
them  in  the  grades?  I  say  no;  it  is  impossible.  I  claim  that  so 
far  as  this  point  is  concerned  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible 
to  teach  the  whole  of  this,  teach  that  which  will  be  the  most 
valuable. 

Supervisor  Downing — I  thought  some  time  ago  that  I  would 
never  be  tempted  to  say  anything  more  in  a  gathering  of  this 
kind  upon  the  subject  of  drawing,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  pendelum 
was  likely  to  swing  too  far.  For  at  least  ten  years,  at  almost 
every  gathering  of  the  school  commissioners  of  the  state  it  has 
been  my  promise  to  stand  on  the  defensive  for  the  subject  of 
drawing  in  the  schools  as  a  means  of  expression,  as  practical 
and  of  value  to  the  child,  as  a  culture  study  in  the  schools.  The 
children  must  be  taught  so  as  to  give  them  an  idea  of  dimension, 
some  idea  of  the  proper  relations  to  mind  before  they  can  express 
them  on  paper  or  slate.  They  must  be  taught  the  mechanics  of 
drawing,  the  mechanical  side,  but  when  they  say  this  is  the  only 
or  the  main  thing  to  be  taught  in  the  grades  I  take  the  position 
that  it  is  wroug,  that  they  are  going  to  the  other  extreme.     When 
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you  tell  me  that  color  is  not  of  value  to  this  child  particularly, 
I  say  it  is.  He  may  go  through  life  without  appreciating  any  of 
its  beauties  because  he  has  no  training  in  the  subject  of  harmony. 

The  teaching  of  the  beautiful  can  be  done  in  the  grades  along 
with  this  matter  of  mechanical  drawing.  When  you  tell  me  that 
mechanical  drawing  is  the  thing  in  grade  work,  and  that  the 
other  work  must  be  done  in  the  art  schools,  I  hold  that  the  pen- 
del  um  swings  too  far  to  suit  me  as  a  school  teacher.  I  want  my 
boy  to  express  things  that  I  can  not  express  because  I  have  no 
training.  I  beg  that  the  superintendents  will  not  go  to  the  other 
extreme  in  this  matter. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — I  lean  to  what  the  forme?  gentleman 
said  as  to  the  importance  of  teaching  children  to  appreciate  art. 
I  know  that  some  of  our  people  have  done  good  work,  great  ser- 
vice in  this  connection.  As  good  pictures  are  necessarily  ex- 
pensive we  have  some  excellent  reproductions  and  nearly  all 
the  more  famous  paintings  at  a  low  rate.  Some  four  or  five 
years  ago  I  felt  almost  in  despair  over  a  certain  school  in  what 
had  been  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  school  was  in  one  of  the 
poorest  neighborhoods  in  the  city.  The  people  were  not,  as  you 
will  imagine,  a  cultured  people,  and  the  children  came  from  home 
generally  reckless.  When  you  went  into  that  school  you  were 
at  once  struck  with  two  things;  first,  that  the  children  were  un- 
tidy and  dirty,  and  second,  that  the  teacher  was  of  a  decidedly 
low  order.  About  three  years  ago  we  were  fortunate  enough 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  to  have  five  women  appointed  on  the 
board  of  education.  A  ladv,  one  of  the  women  members  of  this 
board  of  education,  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  this  school.  She  at  once  interested  her  friends  in  pro- 
curing some  pictures,  reproductions  to  be  put  upon  the  walls. 
In  a  short  time  the  teachers  became  interested  in  the  work  and 
began  to  contribute.  The  enthusiasm  spread  from  the  teachers 
to  the  children  and  the  children  began  to  save  their  pennies  to 
add  to  the  fund  to  get  more  pictures.  You  could  scarcely  appre- 
ciate, if  you  had  not  seen  it,  the  change  that  was  brought  in  the 
school. 
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If  you  are  going  to  induce  the  children  to  have  an  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  you  must  place  before  the  children  pictures  that 
will  form  their  ideas. 

Superintendent  Emerson — We  have  started  this  work  in  the 
lower  grade,  and  the  knife  work  in  the  school  room  in  some  of  the 
intermediate  grades.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  tried  to 
make  this  general  in  the  schools  of  Buffalo.  It  is  introduced 
gradually.  We  have  60  schools  there,  large  and  small,  and 
probably  15  schools  have  introduced  this  knife  work  in  the 
schoolroom.  Then  for  the  older  children  in  the  grades  we  have 
been  gradually  fitting  up  a  shop.  We  have  spent  a  million  dol- 
lars in  one  year  in  erecting  new  buildings.  The  old  buildings 
have  been  given  up  and  they  prove  very  convenient  for  this  work. 
Now  we  have  five  of  them,  and  as  one  shop  will  accommodate  the 
volunteers  among  the  boys  it  is  probable  that  many  boys  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  this 
regular  shop  work.    We  have  accommodations  for  400. 

Superintendent  Reed — We  do  no  work  but  sewing  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades.  We  have  a  special  teacher  in  sewing  who 
makes  the  rounds  of  the  schools — goes  to  each  school.  There  is 
a  lesson  once  in  two  weeks  to  the  girls  in  sewing,  and  the  boys 
doing  knifework  for  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

Superintendent  Marble — I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  last  two 
speakers  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  knifework  and  of  the  sewing 
in  the  schools?  Is  it  to  teach  a  boy  to  whittle?  Is  it  to  teach 
the  girls  to  patch?  Are  these  two  studies  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  children  to  earn  money  or  are  they  for  the  educational 
value  for  developing  the  power  of  the  child?  Regarding  the 
former  questions  of  Mr  Hunt,  the  man  that  he  speaks  of  who 
digs  in  the  ditch  and  can  not  have  pictures  he  thinks  is  not 
suffering  for  more  education  to  help  him  in  bread-getting.  I 
think  he  is  suffering  for  some  education  which  will  enable  him  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  which  he  sees.  For  example,  the  gorg- 
eous colors  displayed  upon  these  halls,  the  most  beautiful  in  all 
the  world,  and  a  source  of  delight  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  that  see  them. 
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Superintendent  Marble,  continuing,  adverted  to  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  within  the  last  quarter  century  in  the  fine 
arts  in  this  country. 

Superintendent  Blodgett — There  is  an  intellectual  idea  in  the 
sloyd  and  the  sewing  and  the  cooking.  There  is  also  a  practical. 
We  have  always  looked  at  them  from  the  educational  standard 
alone. 

In  drawing,  the  one  thing  to  consider  is  that  the  child  is  draw- 
ing what  he  sees.  This  is  art  on  the  educational  side  and  to  my 
mind  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  take  cheap  pictures  and 
throw  them  away,  then  get  works  of  art  in  their  place. 

Superintendent  Emerson — A  word  about  sewing.  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  into  the  technical  value  of  sewing.  I  know  that 
in  a  large  city  like  Buffalo  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  children  who  will  not  know  anything  about  sewing  when  they 
come  to  womanhood  unless  they  get  it  at  the  schools.  We  have 
a  population  of  70,000  Polish  people  alone,  and  two  schools  that* 
are  almost  entirely  made  up  of  these  people.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  American  people  are  any  better  off  in  this  respect  than  the 
foreign  element,  but  somehow  or  other  people  neglect  these 
things. 

Superintendent  Norris — Even  in  the  town  of  Canandaigua 
there  is  work  of  that  kind  called  for.  It  is  my  purpose  to  intro- 
duce it  into  certain  of  our  grades.  We  have  one  of  our  rooms  in 
our  school  building  and  some  of  the  good  people  from  the  outside, 
entirely  from  their  own  benevolence,  not  only  the  girls,  but  the 
girls'  mothers,  meet  once  a  week  and  teach  the  children  how  to 
sew. 

Superintendent  Reed — ^There  is  no  lesson  that  we  get  from  the 
teaching  of  knife- work  in  the  schools.  I  watch  closely  the  effect 
of  sloyd  work  upon  the  other  work  of  the  boys.  This  knife-work 
is  carefully  accurate.  Every  measure  is  accurate.  It  teaches 
them  accuracy  in  the  studies  that  they  follow  in  the  schools.  As 
a  result  of  sloyd  work,  their  drawing  is  better,  their  arm  move- 
ment is  more  carefully  done.  Every  part  of  the  work  shows  the 
effect. 
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Superintendent  Pierce,  Westchester  temperance  home — ^We 
have  used  manual  training  for  the  past  six  years  and  I  think  we 
have  had  most  excellent  results  from  it.  We  are  teaching  the 
boys  accuracy  and  care,  and  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  this 
is  simply  a  manual  training  department. 

If  the  child  is  careless  or  reckless,  some  of  you  superintendents 
have  seen  some  of  that  kind,  he  will  become  more  careful  in  hia 
writing  and  other  studies.  I  should  be  more  unwilling  to  give 
this  work  up  than  any  other  work. 

Superintendent  Hunt — As  I  understand  it  and  understood  it 
at  the  time,  the  subject  under  discussion  was  "  Drawing  in  the 
grades."  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  explain  what  we  meant  by 
drawing  in  the  grades.  Drawing  is  an  expression  of  knowledge 
in  the  child's  mind,  and  I  explained  what  we  expect  to  get  from 
the  children  in  the  way  of  drawing. 

My  experience  is  that  it  were  unfortunate  to  inculcate  into  the 
mind  of  the  child  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  without  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  gratify  that  appreciation. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  developing 
a  love  of  the  beautiful.  It  must  be  by  contact  with  the  beauti- 
ful in  the  knowledge  of  fine  arts. 

Superintendent  Kneil — It  is  moved  that  we  proceed  to  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

Motion  carried. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — I  rise  to  place  in  nomination  for  the 
office  of  president  of  the  state  council  of  superintendents  a  gen- 
tleman who,  I  believe,  will  be  a  worthy  successor  to  yourself,  a 
gentleman  who  is  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  state  for  the  magnificent  work  he  has  done  in  one  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  state,  a  gentleman  who  is  known  to  the  edu- 
cators throughout  this  country.  I  nominate  to  the  oflQce  Superin- 
tendent Emerson  of  Buffalo.  The  nomination  was  seconded,  and 
a  ballot  taken  whereby  Superintendent  Emerson  was  unani- 
mously elected. 

Sui^orintendcnt  George  Griffith,  of  Utica,  was  nominated  and 
unanimously  elerlod  vice-president. 
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Superintendent  Cole — It  is  not  necesary  for  me  to  enter  upon 
encomiums  of  the  present  secretary  for  this  council  Every  one 
knows  how  faithful  he  has  been  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
and  how  grateful  we  all  feel  to  him  for  the  work  of  many  years. 
Very  many  of  our  members  have  desired  our  present  secretary 
to  continue  in  office  another  year.  He,  however,  has  pleaded 
very  strongly  for  release  and  he  has  asked  me  to  say  to  the  coun- 
cil that  he  feels  that  he  has  done  his  full  duty  as  a  servant  of  the 
council  and  wishes  the  privilege  of  withdrawing.  In  his  extreme 
modesty  he  would  not  say  this,  and  therefore  in  his  behalf  I  an- 
nounce that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  office.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  name  of  Edwin  8.  Harris  of  Pough- 
keepsie.    He  needs  no  introduction  to  any  of  you. 

Superintendent  Harris  was  unanimously  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Superintendent  Kneil  said:  I  want  to  place  on  record  my 
obligations  to  secretary  Belknap  for  the  great  aid  he  has  been  to 
the  president  in  arranging  for  this  meeting.  He  has  been  ever 
ready,  ever  courteous,  ever  diligent,  and  I  can  no  better  show  the 
many  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  me  than  by  making  this 
public  acknowledgment. 

Superintendent  Gorton — We  ought  not  to  pass  this  occasion 
by  simply  letting  Mr  Belknap  out  of  the  laborious  position  he  has 
occupied  so  long  and  so  well.  We  should  give  a  very  earnest 
vote  of  thanks.  Thanks  are  not  very  good  to  live  on,  but  they 
are  worth  something. 

I  move  you  that  this  council  tender  Mr  Belknap  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  long  and  faithful  service. 

Superintendent  Blodgett — I  second  that  motion  in  as  much  as 
I  was  associated  with  Mr  Belknap  last  year  and  because  I  never 
worked  in  my  life  with  one  more  faithful  and  diligent  or  more 
intelligent  in  any  line  of  work  than  Mr  Belknap,  and  I  want  to 
heartily  second  the  motion  to  extend  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr  Belknap. 

Motion  carried. 
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Mr.  Belknap — I  am  not  in  any  way  worthy  of  the  kind  expres- 
sions which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  listen  to.  I  do  not  want 
the  council  to  feel  that  it  is  under  any  obligation  to  me  as  secre- 
tary. It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  and  high  privilege  to  do  what 
I  can  as  secretary  of  the  council  during  the  several  years  past. 
Now  I  wish  some  one  else  to  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
some  of  the  benefits  and  privileges  which  the  secretary  holds. 
The  secretary  becomes  acquainted  with  the  other  members  of  the 
council  and  this  I  consider  a  benefit  and  a  privilege. 

Thursday,  8  p.  m. 

The  cveniDg  session  was  held  in  Ordway  hall.  During  the  first 
hour  the  council  was  entertained  and  instructed  by  Prof.  S.  R. 
Stoddard,  who  exhibited  about  100  of  the  finest  stereopticon  views 
in  his  collection,  taking  his  audience  on  an  imaginary  trip  around 
the  world.  The  fineness  of  the  views  and  the  delightful  informal 
description  and  narration  by  which  Mr  Stoddard  introduced 
them  made  the  hour  pass  most  rapidly  and  pleasantly. 

The  council  then  received  and  considered  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  legislation  with  relation  to  the  qualifications  of 
high  school  teachers  and  superintendents  of  schools. 

Mr.  Downing  made  motion  that  we  hear  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  legislation. 

The  report  was  presented  by  superintendent  Cole,  as  follows: 

Superintendent  Cole — The  committee  on  legislation  has  asked 
to  present  the  following  report  for  your  consideration.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  complied  with  the  full  task  set  down  for 'them 
yesterday,  having  considered  all  of  the  points  which  were  left 
with  them  except  one.  The  direction  that  the  committee  should 
report  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  oflflce  of  all  teachers  in  the  state 
was  not  reached  by  the  committee  in  its  session  to-day,  and  I  am 
instructed  to  ask  your  indulgence  on  that  one  point  and  to  defer 
the  report  until  next  meeting  of  the  council,  and  I  would  move 
that  the  committee  on  legislation  be  instructed  to  report  upon 
ihat  one  topic  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  council. 

Thps  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 
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Report  of  committee  on  legislation: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  legislation  be,  and  is  hereby 
instructed  to  secure  legislation  either  in  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  consolidated  school  law,  or  by  special  statutes,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

1  After  May  1,  1899,  no  one  who  is  not  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  law  engaged  in  high  school  teaching  shall  be 
appointed  to  teach  foreign  languages,  modern  or  ancient,  English, 
mathematics,  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  physics,  chemistry, 
physiography,  history,  civics,  economics,  or  psychology,  in  any 
high  school  or  high  school  department  (schools  or  departments 
embracing  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  school 
work),  and  in  any  city  or  village  authorized  by  law  to  employ  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  has  not  been  licensed  according 
to  law,  and  who  has  not  one  of  the  following  qualifications: 

a  Graduation  from  a  college  or  university  recognized  by  the 
regents  of  the  university  of  New  York,  together  with  at  least 
one  year  of  professional  study,  either  in  a  college  or  university 
school  of  pedagogy,  or  in  a  normal  or  training  school  having  a 
course  for  college  graduates,  approved  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction. 

b  Graduation  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the 
regents  of  the  university  of  New  York,  together  with  at  least  two 
years'  experience  in  teaching  in  high  school  grades,  or  three 
years'  experience  in  elementary  grades  (grades  embracing  school 
work  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  years  inclusive). 

c  Graduation  from  the  classical  course  in  a  New  York  state 
normal  school,  or  from  an  equivalent  course  in  any  other  normal 
school  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent,  together  with 
five  years'  experience  in  teaching,  and  the  passing  of  an  ex- 
amination conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  local  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  the  science  of  education  and  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  groups  of  subjects:  a)  Latin  and  Greek; 
b)  French  and  German;  c)  English  language  and  literature; 
d)  physics  and  chemistry;  e)  botany,  zoology  and  physiology; 
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f)  algebra,  geometry  (plane  and  solid),  and  trigonometry;   g) 
history,  economics  and  civics. 

2  The  qualifications  required  for  appointment  to  teach  in  high 
schools  shall  be  a  minimum  requirement  for  teachers  appointed 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  state  normal  schools,  and  teachers  ap- 
pointed to  teach  in  such  normal  schools  must,  in  addition  there^ 
to,  have  a  specific  license  from  the  State  Superintendent  to  teach 
in  such  schools. 

3  No  one  who  is  not  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  law 
a  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  appointed  or  elected  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  any  city  or  village  authorized  by  law  to  em- 
ploy a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  does  not  possess  one  of  the 
following  qualifications: 

a  Graduation  from  a  college  or  university  recognized  by  the 
university  of  the  state  of  New  York,  together  with  not  less  than 
five  years'  experience  in  teaching  or  supervision. 

h  Ten  years'  experience  in  teaching,  or  supervision,  and  pos- 
session of  a  certificate  of  competency  as  a  superintendent,  issued 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  after  an  ex- 
amination conducted  by  a  commission  of  five  persons,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  university  graduates,  and  with  the  approval  of 
said  commission. 

The  committee  offer  this  resolution  for  adoption. 

Motion  seconded. 

Mr  Wright — Do  I  understand  that  this  commission  calls  for 
university  graduates  only? 

Superintendent  Cole — That  was  fully  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  it  was  decided  that  they  should  be  university  gradu- 
ates. 

Superintendent  Emerson — I  would  like  to  inquire  about  the 
standing  of  the  ninth-grade  teachers  in  regular  primary  classes 
under  this  provision.  The  teachers  who  have  been  teaching  in 
the  seventh  grade  have  been  teaching  in  the  high  school,  other- 
wise the  ninth-grade  teachers  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  would  be 
thrown  out,  if  they  are  not  already  teaching  in  the  high  schooL 
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Superintendent  Cole — They  are  not.  They  are  protected  by 
being  in  office. 

Superintendent  Stephens — Do  I  understand  that  the  committee 
considers  the  last  part  of  the  last  requirement  hard?  Will  the 
graduate  of  such  an  institution  as  Williams  college,  etc.  be  dis- 
qualified? 

Superintendent  Cole — I  suppose  they  would. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — I  think  the  committee  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  an  amendment  to  provide  that  "  college  " 
be  inserted  for  university. 

I  move  you,  Mr  President,  that  that  insertion  be  made. 

Motion  carried,  and  committee  accepts  amendment. 

Superintendent  Shimer — In  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Kronx  the  t(»achers  in  the  elementary  gi'ades  teach  for  7 
years,  that  is  the  14  grades  run  from  one  to  the  seventh  year. 
Superintendent  Emerson  raises  the  question  as  to  the  ninth-grade 
teachers.  I  would  like  to  know  the  intent  of  the  bill  in  relation 
of  the  seventh-grade  teachers  in  the  elementary  school. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — They  would  still  be  seventh  grade 
teachers. 

Superintendent  Gorton — In  our  schools  the  first  year  of  school 
work  is  really  the  second,  the  kindergarten  being  the  first  school 
work.     Is  the  kindergarten  intended  not  to  be  included? 

Superintendent  Cole — The  kindergarten  is  a  voluntary  insti- 
tution. No  locality  is  bound  under  the  state  law  to  have  kin- 
dergarten. 

Superintendent  Gorton — One  point  I  wish  to  raise,  if  I  read 
the  first  clause  of  this  proposed  law  correctly  is,  a  teacher  who 
is  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  London  or  Edinburgh  or  any 
of  the  universiticM3  of  France  or  Italy  could  not  be  permitted  to 
teach  his  native  language  in  any  high  school  in  this  state  except 
he  had  gone  through  all  the  required  conditions  of  this  state.  A 
German  cannot  teach  German.     He  must  be  excluded. 

Superintendent  Cole — On  the  contrary.     We  think  it  is  just 

the  opposite. 

65 
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Superintendent  Gorton — My  point  is  that  this  can  exclude  all 
people  who  have  learned  another  tongue  than  ours. 

Mr  Downing — I  hold  that  we    should    have    some    standard 
throughout  this  state  for  scholarship.    The  state  has  recognized 
the  university  of  the  state  of  New  York  as  competent  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  constitute  scholarship  for  admission  to  all  pro- 
fessions in  this  state.     If  a  man  wants  to  practice  law  in  this 
state,  even  if  he  knows  all  the  languages  equally  well  with  that 
of  English,  he  must  first  have  on  record  in  the  university  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  the  fact  that  the  college  from  which  he  gradu- 
ates is  recognized  by  them.     If  this  man  wants  to  teach  in  the 
schools  it  is  certainly  quite  as  essential  if  he  wants  to  practice 
law,  that  he  shall  go  to  the  trouble  of  proving  to  the  authorities 
of  this  state  that  the  institution  from  which  he  graduated  should 
be  recognized,  and  if  he  is  a  graduate  of  Heidelberg  or  Oxford 
there  is  no  trouble  about  being  recognized  in  Albany.    Therefore 
it  is  right  that  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  high  school  qualifica- 
tion that  this  same  authority  should  determine  who  shall  enter 
the  profession  in  this  state,  shall  determine  what  constitutes 
graduation  from  a  college  outside  of  the  state,  that  is,  recognized 
part  of  the  university  of  the  state. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — The  State  Superintendent  would 
make  no  objection  to  approving  the  magnificent  pedagogical  de- 
partment of  the-university  of  Edinburgh. 

Superintendent  Sawyer — It  seems  to  me  a  candidate  must  have 
six  years'  training  in  the  university  in  pedagogy  and  two  years' 
experience  in  teaching,  and  if  he  has  not  taken  a  particular 
course  he  cannot  be  employed. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — College  training,  be  it  ever  so  good, 
is  not  a  sufficient  qualification  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

Superintendent  Crissey — If  the  qualifications  of  the  professors 
and  instructors  of  such  universities  as  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Chicago  were  gone  ov(»r  and  comi)ared  with  what  is  required 
here  it  would  be  found  that  very  few  of  them  would  be  able  to 
secure  a  position  in  our  high  schools  if  this  proposed  change 
should  go  through. 
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The  second  qnestion,  after  the  state  of  New  York  has  spent 
thousands  and  thousands  in  trying  to  prepare  teachers  in  addi- 
tion to  this  they  must  take  with  local  superintendent  an  exam- 
ination in  the  service  of  education.  In  order  to  teach  in  a  ninth 
grade  it  scarcely  seems  to  be  necessary  to  go  through  a  local 
examination.  The  policy  has  been  to  have  uniform  examina- 
tions; but  here  is  something  proposing  to  set  up  100  different 
standards  in  as  many  different  cities. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — I  would  say  with  the  permission  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  that  we  considered  very  care- 
fully this  mater  with  reference  to  a  classical  course  in  the  state 
normal  school,  and  we  were  fuUv  aware  that  the  classical  course 
in  the  state  normal  school  barely  fits  the  graduate  to  enter  a  good 
college,  and  is  not  equal  at  all  in  any  sense  of  the  word  to  passing 
the  entrance  examination  for  Harvard.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, believing  as  I  do,  that  the  lowest  qualification  for  teach- 
ing in  an  elementary  school  should  be  graduation  from  the  next 
higher  institution,  the  high  school.  We  also  believe  that  the 
teachers  of  the  high  school,  if  they  are  to  do  effective  work, 
should  have  the  training  of  the  college  or  university.  We  do  not 
wish,  however,  to  shut  out  any  graduates  of  normal  schools  who 
show  by  some  years'  experience  that  they  have  the  capacity  for 
doing  good  school  work  and  who  are  students  during  every  year 
of  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  take  advantage  of  their  op- 
portunity and  work  themselves  up  until  they  can  show  by  an  ex- 
amination in  one  or  more  of  these  subjects  that  they  have  so  built 
upon  the  foundation  given  them  in  the  normal  school  that  they 
may  be  put  upon  a  par  after  four  or  five  years  with  college 
graduates. 

Superintendent  Holden — These  resolutions  state  that  no  one 
should  teach  in  the  high  school  who  does  not  have  these  quali- 
fications. Already  in  all  of  the  smaller  high  schools,  except  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities  a  license  is  now  required,  issued  either 
by  the  Slate  Superinti  ndent  or  by  authority  from  his  department. 
Do  we  understand  that  the  regents  of  the  university  are  to  issue 
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licenses  so  far  as  that  they  shall  take  the  place  of  the  license 
now  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent? 

Superintendent  Maxwell — No. 

Superintendent  Holden — Then  they  must  possess  the  two  li- 
censes, one  permission  from  the  university  and  the  local  license 
from  State  Superintendent. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — If  a  candidate  comes  from  one  of  the 
colleges  or  universities  in  the  state  forming  part  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  producing  a  diploma  that  he  comes  from  a  certain  col- 
lege, we  want  to  know  what  the  standing  of  the  institution  is, 
and  there  is  a  body  in  this  state  whose  business  is  to  know. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  regents  of  the  university  should 
issue  regular  licenses  for  those  who  have  the  qualifications,  and 
that  by  enactment  of  law  it  will  supercede  the  license  issued  by 
the  State  Superinendent.  I  believe  that  in  the  high  schools  in 
some  places  if  a  man  comes  from  Yale  and  is  appointed  to  teach 
in  the  high  school  or  union  free  school  he  is  required  to  take  the 
uniform  examination.     This  will  supercede  all  that. 

I  move  that  as  an  amendment  to  B,  section  one,  that  after  the 
words  "  high-school  grades  "  the  words  "  institutions  of  equally 
high  rank  be  inserted. 

The  committee  accepted  the  amendment. 

Superintendent  llalsey — I  would  ask  whether  the  graduate  of 
Hai*\'ard  college,  who  has  had  one  year  of  professional  study 
in  the  department  of  pedagogy  in  ITarvard  college,  must,  when 
he  comes  to  the  state  of  New  York,  in  a  high  school,  be  obliged 
to  take  an  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  school  commissioners. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — Our  understanding  of  the  word  is 
that  they  should  be  licensc^i  in  accordance  with  the  law  made 
after  these  amendments  have  htH^n  adopted  by  the  legislature. 
Some  arrang(»ment  may  be  made  by  which  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard would  receive  a  commissioner's  third  grade  c<M'tificate. 

Superintendent  Ifolden — Tn  not  taking  the  commissioner's  ex- 
amination then  who  will  license  him  to  teach? 

Superintendent  Maxwell — That  would  be  determined,  I  pre- 
sume, by  the  charter  of  the  place  where  he  is  going  to  teach. 
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Superintendent  Reed — Of  course,  as  it  is  now  and  has  been 
and  will  be,  no  doubt,  a  board  of  education  or  superintendent 
appoints  no  teacher  who  is  not  wanted.  In  view  of  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  all  licenses  for  the  schools  of  New  York  state,  includ- 
ing Greater  New  York,  should  be  issued  from  the  State  Superin- 
tendent's office  and  under  his  authority,  and  his  only. 

I  move  that  in  part  one,  section  C,  this  resolution  be  amended 
by  omitting  all  of  the  section  following  the  word  "  teaching  " 
in  the  third  line,  that  is,  di'opping  out  the  local  examination. 

Mr  Downing  —  By  that  amendment  this  council  of  superin- 
tendents would  jecognize  the  fact  that  the  state  normal  schools 
of  this  state,  as  now  organized  and  conducted  are  qualified  to 
fit  teachers  to  teach  in  secondary  schools,  when  it  has  been  the 
burden  of  the  arguments  of  principals  at  Syracuse  in  their  axja- 
demic  princii)als,  meeting  and  of  the  college  men  of  the  state, 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  normal  schools  of  this  state  to 
pn^pare  secondary  teachers;  that  the  province  of  the  normal 
acliools  is  to  prepare  teachers  primarily  for  elementary  school 
work,  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  college  and  university  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  high  schools  and  for  normal  schools.  That  is 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  New  Y^ork  state  is  always  in  motion 
and  she  sets  the  pace  for  other  states  in  that  matter.  There  is 
not  a  superintendent  present  who  is  fair-minded  and  will  leave 
out  his  own  prejudices  that  beieves  that  the  normal  schools  of 
this  state,  as  organized  and  conducted,  can  prepare  men  and 
women  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  of  the  state.  Therefore, 
when  you  leave  out  that  part  of  paragraph  C  you  put  your 
stamp  of  approval  upon  normal  schools  preparing  high  school 
teachers  for  the  state,  and  when  you  do  that  you  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  high-school  teachers  in  this  state  to  a  level  which  we 
ouglit  not  as  educators  to  recognize.  It  is  too  low  a  standard  for 
teaching  in  this  state. 

Superintendent  Norris — As  superintendent  of  one  of  the  vil- 
lage schools,  and  one  who  sometimes  is  not  overjoyed  by  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidates  who  come  for  high  school  posi- 
tions, I  take  the  privilege  of  giving  some  of  these  candidates 
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just  such  an  oxaniination  as  is  mentioned  in  this  section.  1 
believe  that  superintendents  should  have  the  right  by  law  to  give 
these  examinations,  and  not  by  favor  of  the  board.  It  need  not 
be  an  examination  that  takes  a  week  or  two  days  or  two  hours 
but  an  examination  that  will  be  sufficient. 

Superintendent  Stevens — These  examinations  appear  to  me 
to  be  of  the  utmost  value,  and  it  is  a  safeguard  in  th^  hands  of 
the  superintendent  against  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  of  prejudice  in 
his  board. 

Superintendent  Caswell — I  do  not  favor  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  ask  no  special  privileges  and  I  do  not  believe  in  multiply- 
ing examinations  over  the  state.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the 
uniform  examinations  with  a  central  head  at  Albany  for  every 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  New  York  state.  Let  the  examination 
come  from  Albany.  Let  the  Superintendent  in  addition  to  what 
has  already  been  given  the  normal  school  graduates,  when  they 
complete  their  course  in  the  normal  school,  give  them  all  the  ex- 
amination that  is  thought  necessary  and  let  that  examination 
come  from  the  one  place. 

Mr  Downing — The  proposition  that  has  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  who  offers  the  amendment  is  exactly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law  that  was  enacted  to  protect  primary  and  gram- 
mar grade  teachers  or  rather  the  primary  and  grammar  grade 
schools.  Chapter  1081  says  specifically  that  they  must  have 
certain  qualifications  according  to  law,  and  then  it  says  in  a 
sentence  by  itself,  "  boards  of  education  may  prescribe  additional 
qualifications." 

It  matters  not  to-day  because  I  hold  a  state  certificate  by 
examination  and  not  by  favor  that  the  city  superintendent  of 
Greater  Kew  York  is  obliged  to  take  that  but  on  the  other  hand, 
I  don't  know,  but  I  must  submit  to  him  as  a  teacher  in  Greater 
New  York  certain  proof  as  with  the  regents  of  the  university 
which  recommends  the  college  from  which  1  graduated. 

Superintendent  Williams  moved  to  lay  the  matter  on  the  table 
until  tomorrow  morning.     Motion  seconded. 
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Chairman — The  question  is  on  the  motion  amending  section  C 
by  omitting  all  the  section  following  the  word  *'  teaching  "  in  the 
third  line. 

Amendment  was  lost. 

Superintendent  Blodgett  suggested  changing  the  word  "  five  " 
to  "  three  "  in  section  C. 

This  amendment  was  carried. 

Superintendent  Maxwell  moved  to  amend  paragraph  I  so 
that  the  last  clause  shall  read  "  Who  has  not  one  of  the  following 
qualifications,  and  who  has  not  been  duly  licensed  in  accordance 
therewith." 

This  amendment  was  also  adopted  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee as  amended  was  then  approved  and  adopted. 

Pres.  Kneil  said;  We  have  here  tonight  with  us  Mr  O'Leary, 
state  factory  inspector.  He  has  been  asked  to  speak  on  the 
question  of  the  factory  law. 

Mr  O'Leary — Mr  President,  the  lateness  of  the  hour  pre- 
cludes any  extended  remarks  on  the  question,  and  as  I  under- 
stand the  purport  of  the  invitation  that  called  me  here  is  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  with  the  council  the  subject  of  the  factory 
laws  with  relation  to  the  employment  of  children,  and  also  to 
see  if  it  be  possible  to  have  a  closer  cooperation  between  the  two 
departments  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law 
and  the  factory  law.  For  my  part  I  have  told  your  president 
that  1  was  perfectly  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
education  in  any  way  that  I  could  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  education  law.  I  think  there  are,  perhaps, 
s(»veral  ways  by  which  the  two  departments  can  cooperate  in 
tiiis  line.  There  is  a  little  discrepancy  between  the  factory  law 
and  your  compulsory  education  law.  That  matter  I  understand 
is  under  advisement  by  the  council  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  a  law  that  was  prepared  last  winter  and  intended 
to  be  again  introduced  this  winter.  The  subject  to  which  I  refer 
goes  back  several  years — the  factory  law  for  1886 — ^at  that  time 
the  number  of  children  working  in  shops  and  factories  was  very 
large.     In  the  first  factory  inspector's  report  of  5,200  people  em- 
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ployed  about  1,300  of  that  number  were  children  under  16  years 
of  age,  running  down  to  as  low  as  7  and  8  years.  I  believe  the 
statement  is  pretty  near  correct  for  I  saw  considerable  of  it  my- 
self between  1873  and  1879.  There  is  no  such  condition  as  that 
existing  today. 

The  last  statement  showing  for  168  mills  and  few  children 
under  14,  with  a  total  employment  of  3,100  people  no  child  nnder 
14  and  no  illiterate  child  among  that  number.  This  is  the  gain 
the  factor^'  inspector  has  made  in  that  particular  spot  in  12  years. 

The  factory  inspection  law  as  it  relates  to  the  employment  of 
children  was  passed  in  1897.  Section  70  says  that  no  child  under 
the  age  of  14  years  may  be  employed.  If  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  definition  of  the  term  "  factory  "  giA^en  in  section  2,  I 
think  that  it  reaches  out  very  broadly. 

Inspector  O'Leary  read  several  sections  of  the  law  and  com- 
mented upon  them;  they  are  omitted  as  unessential  to  this  re- 
port. 

Then  there  is  another  section  relating  to  vacation  certificates. 
We  have  striven  very  hard  to  enforce  this  law  and  I  think  ^we  are 
meeting  with  fair  success. 

Last  year,  taken  from  the  reports  of  inspection  of  3,027  factor- 
'  ies  and  other  places  of  employment,  where  there  were  found  em- 
ployed 62,690  persons  there  were  only  found  11,174  children  under 
16  years  of  age,  139  under  14  years  of  age,  and  162  illiterate  chil- 
dren; 2,000  children  were  employed  with  certificates  showing 
that  the  proportion  of  child  labor  to  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  was  less  than  18  in  1,000. 

There  is  a  law  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  fac- 
tory law  and  that  is  the  mercantile  inspection  law.  That  law  is 
referred  to  the  boards  of  health  for  enforcement.  The  factory 
department  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  and  so  far  as  it 
goes  today  it  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 

Pres.  Wilson  of  the  New  York  dc^partinent  of  health,  had  ap- 
pointed 15  inspectors  for  the  city  of  New  York  and  he  was  going 
on  with  the  work  of  enforcing  the  law.  Ue  was  very  particular 
about  granting  certificates  to  children.     As  soon  as  Mr  Wilson 
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retired  from  office  of  president  of  the  board  of  health  Mr  Straus 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  His  first  act  was  to  discharge  10  of 
the  female  inspectors  on  the  plea  that  there  were  no  funds  to  pay 
them. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — I  should  like  to  know  if  the  room  in 
a  tenement  house  which  is  occupied,  say,  for  a  tailor  shop  and 
where  the  father  and  mother  work,  and  where  they  may  have 
several  of  the  children  working  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  do 
anything,  whether  that  is  a  factory  within  the  terms  of  this  law, 
and  if  so,  whether  any  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  factory 
inspectors  in  regard  to  such  cases. 

Mr  O'Leary — Section  100  of  the  factory  law  covers  the  matter 
in  question.  Section  100  relates  to  tenement  made  articles  and 
reads  that  no  room  or  rooms,  etc.  (See  law.)  Under  the  provisions 
of  that  section  we  can  visit  a  tenement  house;  we  can  prevent 
the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section 
if  we  found  them  being  made  under  conditions  that  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  health;  but  we  can  not  under  the 
construction  of  the  law  interfere  with  the  child  working  in  that 
house,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  Superintendent  Maxwell  has 
called  attention  to  that  particular  matter  because  it  is  one  I 
desire  to  tou<'h  upon.  I  wish  to  say  that  if  it  were  possible,  and 
T  think  it  is  under  section  10,  in  the  compulsory  education  law, 
if  the  power  of  attendance  officers  could  be  conferred  upon  our 
inspectors  in  a  general  way,  that  power  would  then  give  us  the 
right  to  take  the  child  out  of  that  house  and  put  it  into  school. 
(Applause.)  I  would  not  ask  for  that  right,  desiring  that  the 
privilege  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  department  of  factory  inspec- 
tion in  an  official  way.  I  would  gladly  instruct  the  inspectors 
to  carry  out  that  law  if  such  power  were  conferred  upon  them 
with  any  cost  and  in  all  cases.  (Applause.)  When  I  first  took 
charge  of  the  department  that  defect  in  the  law  was  apparent  to 
nie.  I  had  two  cases  in  the  city  of  Rochester  of  that  very  kind 
and  instructed  the  inspector  there  to  go  on  with  these  cases 
prei'isely  as  he  would  if  they  were  in  a  factory.  He  did  so  and 
I  was  stopped  by  the  court  in  both  cases.    They  said  I  was  ex- 
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ceeding  my  authority  and  that  it  was  the  parent  of  the  child 
who  should  say  what  the  child  was  to  do  and  how  the  child 
should  be  treated  so  long  as  that  treatment  did  not  amount  to 
an  abuse,  and  of  course,  I  had  to  stop;  I  think  you  will  find  that 
section  10  gives  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
the  power  to  do  that,  and  our  inspector  could  take  the  child  out 
and  put  him  to  school. 

Mr  Wright — It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  the  superintendent  or  board  of  education  naming  a  factory 
inspector  as  attendance  officer. 

Superintendent  Stevens — Do  the  factory  inspectors  find  that 
there  are  many  certificates  as  to  age,  falsified? 

Mr  O'Leary — Not  now,  but  we  have  found  some. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Downing  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Mr  Stoddard  for  his  very  excellent  exhibition  of  views  and  also 
to  Mr  O'Leary  for  his  presence  at  the  meeting. 

Motion  carried. 

Adjourned  until  9.30,  October  7. 

Friday  Morning  Session 

The  council  at  this  session  entered  upon  consideration  of 
qualifications  for  admission  to  city  training  classes. 

Inspector  Wood  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  intro- 
duced the  subject  for  discussion  by  distribution  of  the  following 
circular  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion : 

APPROVED    COXJBSE     OF    STUDY    FOB    HIGH    SCHOOIiS     AND 

ACADEMIES 

State  of  New  York 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Superintendent's  ofpicb 

Albany,  Oct.  1,  1898 
To  boards  of  education: 

The  legislature  of  1895  enacted  the  following  law: 

Chap.  1031,  laws  of  1895 
(See  page  791) 
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I   Approvbd  coursb 
(See  page  XI) 

Mr  Wood  said:  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  revised 
circular  on  the  approved  course  of  study,  copies  of  which  have 
been  placed  in  your  hands. 

You  will  recall  that  at  the  Newburgh  meeting  a  course  of  study 
was  outlined  in  accordance  with  a  provision  of  chapter  1031  of 
the  laws  of  1805.  That  course  w^as  a  tentative  course,  to  serve  as 
a  basis  until  time  and  experience  should  develop  more  fully  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  As  a  result  of  three  years'  experience 
with  the  training  schools,  one  year  and  a  half  of  supervision  by 
the  Department  of  the  high  schools  and  academies  whose  courses 
of  study  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
thorough  inspection  of  the  courses  of  study  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  approval,  and  a  free  interchange  of  opinion  with 
superintendents,  principals,  and  training  school  instructors,  some 
additions  and  modifications  have  been  found  necessary,  and  they 
have  been  embodied  in  this  revised  course  of  study. 

You  will  agree  that  the  course  of  study  adopted  should  possess 
three  important  characteristics:  First,  it  must  be  such  as  to 
insure  broad  scholarship  and  liberal  culture.  Second,  it  must  be 
of  such  character  as  to  harmonize  with  training  school  work  and 
form  a  thorough  and  suitable  basis  for  it.  Third,  it  must  be 
such  that  any  good,  reputable  high  school  in  the  state  can,  with 
reasonable  facility,  comply  with  its  requirements. 

To  outline  a  course  of  studv  that  will  at  once  meet  the  needs 
of  secondary  training,  prepare  students  for  training  school  work, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  meet  the  varying  conditions  existing  in 
the  high  schools  and  academies  throughout  the  state,  is  no  easy 
matter.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  course  of  study  here  pre- 
sented satisfies,  so  far  as  may  be,  these  various  demands. 

Some  one  may  object  that  this  course  is  in  reality  a  four  years' 
course.  In  accordance  with  the  statute,  it  must  cover  a  mini- 
ninm  period  of  three  years;  but  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
under  normal  conditions,  pupils  should  not  be  permitted  to  com- 
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plete  the  work  here  outlined  in  less  than  four  years.  Herein 
lies  one  of  its  principal  elements  of  strength.  I  might  add  in 
this  connection  that  nearly  all  of  the  courses  of  study  that  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  for  approval  have  been 
four  year  courses.  We  are  the  more  confident,  therefore,  that  in 
this  respect  we  are  meeting  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  welfare 
of  the  schools,  and  the  needs  of  the  training  classes.  ' 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  a  recent  change  in  the  train- 
ing school  regulations  whereby  candidates,  subsequent  to  gradua- 
tion from  approved  schools,  must  pass  an  examination  under  the 
direction  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  before  they  can 
be  admitted  to  membership  in  a  training  school. 

The  object  of  the  provision  of  the  statute  requiring  that  mem- 
bers shall  be  graduates  of  a  high  school  having  an  approved 
course  of  study  is  to  insure  good  scholarship;  and  we  must  insist 
upon  good  scholarship,  broad  scholarship,  wide  culture. 

No  one  can  profitably  pursue  the  subject  of  method  until  he 
Las  a  thorough  ground  work  of  subject  matter  upon  which  to 
base  it.  I  want  to  say  that  in  these  two  years  of  training  school 
work  we  have  not  had  the  scholai-ship  that  this  act  is  intended 
to  give  us.  What  we  want  is  not  knowledge  of  subject-matter 
that  is  in  the  past  tense.  When  persons  enter  a  training  class 
they  must  be  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  training  class. 
They  have  not  been  ready  to  take  that  up  in  most  of  the  schools. 
They  have  needed  a  thorough  review  in  subject-matter 

We  must  not  forget  the  fact  that  to  something  like  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  this  statute  gives  a  great 
opportunity;  and  the  opportunity'  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
great  c<*ntres  of  population  must  not  be  lost.  The  opportunity 
must  bo  uhckI  to  its  full  advantage,  and  the  needs  and  the  de- 
mands of  these  great  centres  of  population  must  be  protected  af 
all  hazards. 

I  want  to  add  this,  that  there  is  with  us  today  a  person  who  is 
hcTo,  not  only  at  the  instance  of  the  superint(»ndent  of  Greater 
New  York,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  Stale  Su])tTintendent.  No 
person  anywhere  could  have  any  subject  of  public  interest  closer 
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to  his  heart  than  has  Mr  Downing  this  work  of  training  classes 
for  the  past  three  years.  No  man  anywhere  is  so  well  prepared 
to  discuss  this  subject  in  all  its  phases  as  is  Mr  Downing.  He 
has  had  all  these  matters  before  him.  All  of  the  correspondence 
relating  to  training  schools,  all  of  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
have  passed  through  his  hands. 

After  this  subject  has  been  discussed  by  the  superintendents, 
I  shall  ask  for  him  an  opportunity  of  closing  the  discussion. 

Superintendent  Blodgett — Before  candidates  enter  our  train- 
ing classes  they  are  required,  under  our  rules  and  regulations 
to  pass  an  examination,  an  examination  conducted  under  the 
directions  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  I  would  like  to 
have  that  examination  conducted  by  the  State  Department.  Let 
the  State  Department  conduct  these  examinations  and  it  will 
save  us  much  trouble  and  annoyance  and  we  will  have  them 
conducted  speedily  and  will  relieve  us  of  much  embarrassment. 

Dr  Williams  (Dunkirk) — This  matter  of  training  schools  has 
occupied  my  attention  very  largely  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  There  are  one  or  tw^o  things  in  these  regulations  and  we 
ran  against  them  to  our  sorrow.  We  have  no  fault  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  training  schools.  You  can  not  make  it  too 
severe  or  strong  for  us  in  our  locality.  We  want  our  students 
to  get  through  the  training  school  to  be  A  no.  1  scholars  and 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  any  department  of  our  schools.  Two 
years  ago  we  were  getting  ready  for  our  schools.  We  put  up  a 
large  building  with  a  beautiful  room  set  apart  for  a  training  class 
and  we  made  our  arrangements,  and  now  we  will  train  more 
teachers  that  will  take  the  place  of  those  who  are  passing  away. 
We  got  together  as  large  a  class  as  we  were  allowed  by  the 
Dc^partiuent.  When  the  candidates  came  to  find  out  what  the 
reciuirenients  were,  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  said  we 
wish  to  go  into  that  training  class,  but  what  about  the  certificate 
that  we  got.  In  looking  over  the  law  we  found  that  those  mem- 
bers of  a  training  class  who  attained  a  standing  of  75  per  cent 
in  the  several  subjects  in  which  they  are  examined  will  receive  a 
training  class  certificate  if  the  State  Superintendent  deems  them 
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worthy  to  receive  such  certificate.  Training  school  certificates 
are  valid  for  three  years.  The  candidates  said  we  will  let  the 
training  school  go  to  galley  west  and  we  will  go  to  the  normal 
school  and  pass  there  in  as  slipshod  a  manner  as  we  can  get 
through  and  we  receive  a  certificate  for  life.  We  can  not  take 
any  three  years  certificate.  They  leave  right  away  and  go  to 
the  normal  school,  enter  there  and  they  come  out  full  fledged 
teachers  with  a  certificate  for  life.  We  say,  but  these  certificates 
will  be  renewed.  That  does  not  make  any  difference.  We  will 
have  to  take  another  examination. 

Let  the  Department  lay  down  these  requirements  just  as 
rigidly  as  they  see  fit.  Make  the  examinations  just  as  strong 
and  thorough  as  they  can  be  made,  when  they  have  passed  the 
examination,  when  they  have  gone  through  the  necessary  all, 
the  certificate  they  receive  should  be  just  as  good  as  that  from 
the  normal  school.  That  is  what  ought  to  be  done  and  the  law 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  make  it  so.  We  go  to  all  this  labor 
of  the  training  school  and  pass  our  students  high  in  marking, 
just  as  high  as  the  Department  chooses  to  make  it,  and  then  they 
get  a  three  years'  certificate.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  lessening 
the  dignity  of  the  Department  to  say  that  they  can  not  put  up 
an  examination  that  will  be  just  as  rigid  as  any  normal  school 
examination. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — Dr  Williams  has  laid  down  the  law 
as  it  lies  in  his  mind  with  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  a  great 
deal  of  positiveness.  He  is  evidently  quite  cock  sure  of  the 
correctness  of  his  position.  I  would  presume,  however,  to  differ 
from  him  and  present  the  reverse  side  of  this  question,  which  is 
that  in  the  method  of  licensing  teachers  from  the  training  schools 
which,  by  the  way,  is  optional,  it  is  not  necessary  they  should 
take  the  state  examination  at  all.  They  may  be  licensed  without 
taking  this  examination  of  the  State  Department,  but  whether 
they  take  that  examination  of  the  State  Department  or  whether 
they  take  a  local  examination  for  such  license  the  principle  is 
correct  that  licenses  should  first  be  tenij^orary,  and  afterwards 
permanent,  and  that  licenses  shall  be  good  from  the  start  and 
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good  for  life  is  absolutely  a  wrong  law,  and  in  this  respect  is  not 
what  we  want  to  do.  We  want  to  revise  the  law  with  reference 
to  the  normal  school.  No  normal  school  and  no  training  school 
that  ever  existed  or  that  ever  will  exist,  is  able  to  determine  with 
absolute  accuracy,  whether  its  graduates  are  going  to  prove 
teachers  or  not.  We  can  have  proof  enough  by  experience  in  the 
classroom,  and  you  and  I  and  others  know  that  many  a  normal 
teacher  who  has  gone  through  with  a  life  certificate  has  not  the 
stuff  in  her  to  make  a  teacher.  We  should  leave  the  permanent 
license  until  he  has  proved  in  the  classroom  that  he  is  deserving 
of  a  permanent  license,  and  has  the  professional  ability  to  be  a 
teacher  or  not. 

Superintendent  Maxwell  continuing  adverted  to  the  assistance 
rendered  to  himslf  and  Superintendent  Cole  by  Superintendent 
Blodgett  while  securing  legislation  affecting  this  matter,  parti- 
cularly chapter  1031,  regretting  that  Superintendent  Blodgett 
deviated  from  the  spirit  of  the  bill  in  desiring  that  examinations 
for  entrance  to  training  schools  should  be  held  by  the  State  De- 
partment. He  said,  the  State  Superintendent  has  laid  down  a 
minimum  course  of  study  which  must  be  followed  in  every  school 
wanting  his  approval,  where  its  graduates  may  desire  to  enter 
a  training  school.  In  that  there  is  no  friction  but  in  relation  to 
that  course  of  study  what  is  the  result  with  graduates  of  high 
schools  who  have  to  pursue  a  course  of  study,  who  have  to  pre- 
pare for  an  examination  of  an  entirely  different  character,  which 
does  not  suit  that  course  of  study,  the  result  is  chaos;  the  result 
is  that  the  teachers  have  to  do  two  things.  They  have  to  pre- 
tend to  be  following  a  course  of  study  that  is  really  not  in  touch 
with  the  course  of  study  that  will  lead  to  a  successful  examina- 
tion. 

The  true  relation  of  the  State  Department  with  the  city  train- 
ing schools  is  to  determine  upon  a  minimum  course  of  study  and 
determine  upon  minimum  regulations  in  everything  so  far  as 
possible,  and  not  only  to  permit,  but  to  encourage  local  authori- 
ties to  become  as  much  interested  as  possible.  I  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  Superintendent  Blodgett's  suggestions  would  be  to 
bear  down  the  standard  that  has  been  set  up. 
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Superintendent  Blodgett  explained  the  methods  pursued  in 
Syracuse  city  as  to  training  schools,  etc.  He  said  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  abridging  the  training  school  examinations  at  all.  We 
think  our  schools  would  be  better  if  the  superintendent  would 
be  saved  a  great  deal  of  work.    We  do  not  want  to  review  papers: 

Superintendent  Cole — I  have  had  experience  in  this  direct  line, 
recent  experience.  Two  years  ago  the  board  of  public  instruc- 
tion amended  their  rules  so  as  to  require,  in  addition  to  the 
qualifications  of  chapter  1031,  a  special  examination  in  academic 
studies  with  the  exception  of  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  English. 
This  regulation  was  put  into  effect  two  years  ago.  The  year 
before  we  admitted  into  the  training  school  35  pupils.  The  first 
year,  under  the  examination  we  admitted  17.  The  result  was 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  were  satisfied  that  while  we  had 
reduced  our  number  of  students  50  per  cent  that  they  increased 
their  qualifications  almost  infinitely.  The  difference  was  exceed- 
ingly large. 

As  to  who  goes  into  that  training  class  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  everybody  in  the  city  of  Albany.  It  seems  to 
me  the  present  feeling  of  individuals  throughout  the  city  is 
excited  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  am  well  pleased  to  find  how 
general  the  knowledge  is  throughout  the  city  of  what  we  are 
doing,  and  not  one  word  has  been  raised  against  the  change  that 
has  been  made;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  received  congratula- 
tions from  some  who  are  faultfinders. 

Superintendent  Rlodgett's  objection  that  the  conduct  of  these 
examinations  by  the  local  authorities  would  tend  to  weaken  his 
line  of  defence  is  entirely  uncalled  for.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  strengthen  him,  and  all  public  sentiment  would  come  up 
to  the  requirements  to  maintain  the  superintendent  and  board 
in  this  work. 

The  course  of  study  as  prescribed  provides  that  portion  of  the 
course.  There  shall,  be  but  few  studies  and  exercises  in  the  ele- 
mentary subjects  and  every  school  approved  to  conduct  a  train- 
ing class  must  conform  to  the  n^gulations.  I  believe  thoroughly 
that  this  proposed  regulation  should  be  upheld.     I  know  what 
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our  experience  has  been  for  more  than  a  year  and  we  are  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Superintendent  Griffith — The  regulations  covering  the  admis- 
sion of  students  of  the  normal  schools  on  the  basis  of  a  diploma 
from  a  high  school  or  an  academy  use  the  same  language  that 
they  do  for  admission  into  training  class  from  courses  of  study 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent.  We  have  this  year,  this 
class  year,  in  the  same  course,  in  the  same  high  school,  pursuing 
the  same  studies,  some  who  were  refused  admission  into  the 
training  school  and  were  taken  without  question  whatever  in  the 
state  normal  school.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  student 
that  has  been  questioned  as  to  his  diploma. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — When  the  first  course  was  adopted 
the  State  Superintendent  in  this  council  asked  the  council  to 
name  a  committee  that  would  co-operate  with  him  in  laying  down 
a  good  course  of  study.  I  think  that  possibly  it  would  not  be 
out  of  place,  in  view  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  general  opinion, 
and  of  the  very  serious  objections  that  Mr  Griffith  has  made  to 
this  course  of  study,  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  this  council  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  superintendents  to  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  State  Superintendent  upon  this  new  course  of 
study.  I  move  that  the  president  of  the  council  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five,  of  whom  he  shall  be  chairman,  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  State  Superintendent  upon  this  course  of  study; 
Motion  seconded. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr  Downing — ^The  course  of  study  as  originally  outlined  made 
it  obligatory  upon  those  academies,  colleges  or  high  schools 
which  believe  in  a  classical  course,  in  classical  education,  to  pre- 
pare for  college,  made  it  obligatory  upon  them  to  remodel  their 
whole  curriculum.  While  the  organization  of  the  course  may 
have  been  defective,  I)r  Maxwell  or  no  one  else  interested  in 
education  will  presume  to  say  that  for  the  preparation  of  men 
and  women  for  the  professions  with  the  old  classical  course  of 
Latin  and  Greek  and  modern  languages,  it  does  not  give  a  better 
training  for  the  profession  than  those  modern  courses.    Those 
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iiiBtitutions  came  and  left  with  a  grievance  that  they  feared  the 
new  courses  of  study  had  shut  them  out.  I  saw  boys  and  girls 
could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  get  into  the  training  class 
under  pretense  of  giving  them  a  smattering  of  science  as  laid 
down  here.  I  believe  in  the  high  school,  but  do  not  believe  in 
10  weeks  in  chemistry  and  do  not  believe  in  20  for  physics.  They 
came  with  their  complaints  and  for  two  years  they  were  turned 
down  systematically  every  time  they  came.  Every  time  they 
came  with  a  stronger  argument.  Finally  we  said  this:  These 
people  shall  have  a  chance  for  their  lives  and  they  shall  be 
allowed  to  substitute  for  the  course  of  study,  200  hours  addi- 
tional in  Latin,  400  hours  in  Greek,  etc.  They  have  had  the 
chance  but  they  can  not  get  into  the  training  school  because  the 
cities  have  permission  to  examine  before  they  get  into  the  train- 
ing school. 

As  to  this  examination,  you  can  not  give  it  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  with  safety  to  your  own  schools. 
One  superintendent  is  afraid  of  the  pressure  that  will  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  him.  I  hold  that  the  school  men  today  are  inde- 
pendent of  these  things  and  it  is  the  man  who  stands  up  inde- 
pendently of  these  things  w^ho  carries  his  point  in  the  city. 

The  people  of  the  community  will  stand  up  for  what  is  right  in 
education.  We  have  come  to  the  time  when  the  people  can  be 
trusted. 

In  Greater  New  York  if  the  superintendent  applies  an  examina- 
tion for  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  that  would  let 
■)  [  them  enter  in  the  borough  of  Queens  he  would  lower  the  standard 

in  both  the  great  boroughs.  Superintendent  Maxwell  announced 
a  training  school  in  Brooklyn  last  year.  What  was  the  result? 
A  training  school  was  organized  in  the  borough  of  Queens  just 
a  little  west  from  his  own  training  school,  and  he  and  the  city 
superintendent  went  to  visit  that  training  school,  and  when  he 
asked  them  to  stand  up  out  of  35  niembers  of  the  training  school, 
25  of  them  were  there  who  had  been  reji'cted  because  they  could 
i  jl  not  pass  his  own  examiiiatiou  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  and 

who  had  gone  there  where  (hcrr  was  no  examination.     I  know 
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when  the  proposition  was  made  that  there  should  be  an  exam- 
ination conducted  by  a  local  authority  it  meant  a  saving  to  the 
state  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  salvation,  so  far  as  the  schools 
were  concerned,  by  preventing  a  lot  of  incompetent  people  from 
entering  the  training  schools. 

I  believe  that  the  course  of  study  as  it  stands  is  right,  subject 
to  such  modifications  as  that  committee  will  be  able  to  present 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  wise,  and 
the  State  Superintendent  knows  that  he  has  never  failed  to  yield 
to  this  committee  the  most  courteous  consideration,  and  see  that 
in  modifications  of  the  regulations  governing  this  matter  he  will 
hold  to  this  suggestion.  He  may  then  add  to  or  take  from  this 
course  of  study,  and  I  submit  that  the  standard  is  none  too 
high. 

The  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Maxwell,  Emerson 
(Buffalo),  Griffith  (Utica),  Belknap,  with  Superintendent  Kneil 
as  chairman. 

Superintendent  Skinner — Before  we  go  I  wish  to  say,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Glens  Falls  is  an  ideal  place  for  a  gathering 
of  any  kind,  and  especially  for  an  educational  gathering.  As  a 
member  of  this  council  I  think  that  this  council  should  offer  a 
resolution  of  thanks  to  the  people  of  Glens  Falls,  to  Superintend- 
ent Sherman  Williams,  to  the  press  and  to  those  who  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  extending  to  us  the  hospitality  of  northern 
New  York.     I  move  that  we  pass  such  a  resolution  of  thanks. 

Motion  carried. 

Superintendent  Kneil — I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  the  council  its  presiding  officer  for  the  ensuing  year. 

1  thank  the  council  for  the  extreme  courtesy  with  which  they 
have  borne  with  the  outgoing  president.  I  came  here  with  fear 
and  trembling  and  I  go  away  ftM^ling  that  through  your  kindness, 
perhaps  the  meeting  has  not  been  a  failure.  I  take  pleasure  in 
intriKlucing  Il(»nry  P.  Emerson  as  president  for  the  next  year. 

Superintendent  KnuTson — The  action  which  you  took  this  day 
in  electing  nie  president  of  the  council  was  wholly  unexpected. 
I  did  not  suppose  that  such  great  honor  would  be  accorded  me; 
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but  such  is  the  fact.  My  first  impulse  was  to  decline  to  serve 
in  this  capacity,  as  at  this  time  of  year  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  do,  more  perhaps  than  a  man  ought  to  have  on  his 
hands;  yet,  I  think  it  is  a  safe  rule  not  to  seek  a  position  and  not 
to  decline  it  when  it  is  offered,  so  I  will  accept  it  and  do  the  best 
I  can.  I  have  no  special  gift  as  a  presiding  officer,  but  I  trust 
that  through  your  kindly  courtesy  I  shall  get  along  passably 
well  and  we  shall  worry  through  another  year.  I  esteem  it  a 
great  honor  to  be  elected  to  this  position  and  I  accept  it  with  the 
intention  to  do  the  very  best  I  can. 
On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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OF  THE 

Third  BBooLiiB  meeting  of  the  committee  on  teaching  oivics  and 

PATKT0TI8M    IN    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   OF    THE    STATE,     UNDER    THE 
AUSPICES    OF    THE  GrAND  ArMY  OF  THE  RrPDBLIC,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

New   York,  Hotel   Manhattan,  New  York  city,   December 
16,  1898 


REPORT 


The  third  regular  meeting  of  the  committee  on  teaching  civics 
and  patriotism  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  department  of  New 
York,  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Hotel  Manhattan,  42d  st. 
and  Madison  av.  New  York  city,  Friday,  Dec.  16,  1898,  at  3  p.  m. 

Col.  J.  A.  Goulden  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  on  roll  call 
the  following  were  present: 

Chairman,  Col.  J.  A.  Goulden,  chairman  of  memorial  com- 
mittee, G.  A.  R.  of  New  York. 

Members,  Col.  Henry  H.  Adams,  post  140,  New  York;  Capt. 
C.  A.  Rubright,  post  276,  Corning;  Col.  Joseph  W.  Kay,  post  197, 
Brooklyn;  Gen.  George  B.  Loud,  post  259,  New  York;  Gen. 
Nicholas  W.  Day,  post  135,  New  York;  Col.  James  H.  Jenkins, 
post  170,  Mount  Vernon;  Col.  Anson  S.  Wood,  department  com- 
mander of  New  York;  Col.  Albert  D.  Shaw,  past  dept.  com- 
mander of  New  York;  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  New  York;  Prof.  Alonzo  Williams,  Brown 
university,  Providence,  R.  I;  Col.  John  W.  Vrooman,  New  York; 
Col.  William  T.  Salter,  New  York;  Col.  David  S.  Brown,  New 
York;  Dr  P.  H.  Murphy,  New  York;  Capt.  John  W.  England, 
New  York;  Associate  superintendent.  Prof.  A.  W.  Edson,  New 
York;  Col.  J.  T.  Outterson,  Watertown;  Col.  J.  J.  Perkins, 
Schuylerville;  Col.  N.  Munger,  Albany;  Col.  Daniel  Ross,  junior 
vice-commander  national  dept.  G.  A.  R.  Wilmington,  Del;  Quar- 
Mast-Gen.  J.  W.  Wicks,  Syracuse. 

On  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  the  chairman.  Col.  J.  A. 
(loulden,  delivered  the  following  address: 

Ladies,  gentlemen  and  comrades — On  Aug.  9,  1897,  in  general 
orders  C,  Department  Commander  Albert  D.  Shaw  named  a 
committee  of  12  comrades  to  examine  and  report  on  the  best 
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practical  methods  of  teaching  patriotism  and  civics  in  our  pab 
schools.  The  committee  met  in  Buffalo,  Aug.  26,  same  year  a: 
organized.  The  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  the  able  and  zealo 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  invitation  of  the  ( 
partment  commander,  was  present  and  made  a  member  of  t 
committee,  and  to  him  and  Col.  A.  D.  Shaw  the  committee 
indebted  for  much  of  the  excellent  work  accomplished. 

At  this  meeting  sub-committees  on  civics  and  history,  patriol 
euU  exercises,  and  public  exercises  were  appointed. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  Nov.   18  and  1 
1897.    On  this  occasion  Commander-in-chief  Qobin,    Adjntai 
■^  I  General  Stewart,  Department  Commander  Shaw,  Prof.  Willian 

>  State  Superintendent  Skinner,  and  a  number  of  distinguish 

ladies  and  gentlemen,  including  many  comrades,  honored  t 
meeting  with  their  presence  and  cooperation  in  the  work. 

Able  reports  were  submittiMl  by  Prof.  Morey  on  ^*  Patriotis 
'  and  civics,"  Prof.  Scott  on  "  History,'-  Col.  Adams  on  "  Patriol 

exercises,''  and  Prof.  Stowits  on  *'  Public  telebrations."     The 
reports  and  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  were  printed 
large   numbers   in   phamphlet   form   by   State   Superintende 
Skinner  as  public  documents  and  distributed  in  G.  A.  R.  ai 
educational  circles  throughout  the  union. 

Commander-in-chief  Gobin  at  the  national  encampment  held 
J  Cincinnati  in  September  last  kindly  referred  to  the  'work  of  tl 

committee  comniending  the  same. 

A  committee  on  legislation  was  appointed  and  several  bil 

prej^and  for  legislative  action;  one  became  a  law,  chapter  4S 

laws  of  181)8,  entitled  "'  An  act  to  provide  for  the  display  < 

i  the  I'liited  Stales  flag  on  the  srhoolhouses  of  the  state,  and  i 

encourage  patriotic  exercises  in  the  schools,"  and  und^r  tl 
patriotic  supervision  of  the  educational  authorities  is  doing  ii 
calculable  good  to  tlu^  coming  citizens  of  the  commonwealth. 

I  would  recommend  to  your  consideration  a  bill  under  the  hea 
of  patriotic  exercises,  to  consist  of  the  setting-up  regnlations  c 
tin*  riiit(Ml  Stat(»s  army  and  to  include*  the  various  evolntions  o 
to  the  manual  of  arms,  and  that  the  use  of  the  national  guar 
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armories  be  permitted  for  the  purpose  during  the  day  on  the 
request  of  the  principal  of  a  school.  I  would  also  suggest  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  organize  under  the  auspices  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
composed  of  men,  women  and  children,  a  patriotic  league 
throughout  the  country  having  for  its  purpose  the  inculcating 
of  a  true  spirit  of  love  of  country,  obedience  to  constituted 
authority,  and  a  uniform  program  of  exercises  for  the  proper 
celebration  of  each  and  every  national  holiday  in  the  schools 
of  the  entire  country. 

It  is  highly  important  to  develop  a  system  of  teaching  the 
duties  and  obligations  as  well  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizenship.  A  higher  and  purer  spirit  of  patriotism  is  necessary 
to  perpetuate  our  government  and  maintain  unimpaired  the  free 
institutions  of  the  country.  Added  glories,  greater  possibilities, 
and  new  impulses  have  come  to  our  people  through  the  war  just 
closed,  and  to  carry  the  ship  of  state  over  the  many  difficult 
places  surrounding  it  requires  the  best  and  highest  patriotism 
of  the  people  of  this  great  and  growing  country. 

The  G.  A.  R,  composed  of  the  men  who  saved  the  nation  in  the 
dark  days  of  1 861,  can  round  out  the  career  of  that  noble  organ- 
ization in  no  more  fitting  way  than  by  inculcating  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  that  will  perpetuate  the  Republic  in  its  grand  m'ssion 
of  securing  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

Department  Commander  Anson  S.  Wood,  whom  we  have  the 
honor  of  having  with  us  to-day,  under  general  orders  4,  dated 
Sept.  28,  1898,  reappointed  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
added  the  names  of  comrades  Joseph  W.  Kay  of  post  197,  Brook- 
lyn, George  B.  Loud  of  post  259,  New  York,  N.  W.  Day  of  post 
135,  New  York,  and  James  H.  Jenkins  of  post  170,  Mt  Vernon. 

Feeling  that  our  work  was  but  begun  and  that  the  department 
commander  had  appointed  the  committee  to  do  something  and 
not  as  an  ornament,  I  have  called  you  together  to  take  such 
action  as  to  you  may  seem  fit  and  proper  on  the  lines  indicated. 
I  have  again  taken  the  liberty  of  inviting  a  number  of  patriotic 
peoi)le  to  attend  the  meeting  and  assist  us  in  our  work. 
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the  middle  or  end  of  the  elementary  course  that  determine  the 
men  who  shall  direct  affairs. 

What  are  the  schools  doing  to  prepare  for  this  duty?  Little. 
As  a  practical  teacher  I  know  that  the  average  school  curriculnm 
is  overcrowded  and  the  average  teacher  of  the  elementary  schools 
sadly  overworked,  but  as  a  student  of  our  history  and  institu- 
tions I  feel  that  this  multiplicity  of  subjects  are  but  tithes  of 
mint,  anise  and  cumin  seed  and  that  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law  are  overlooked  when  history  and  civics  are  relegated  to 
the  higher  grades  aJone. 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  chair  of  American  his- 
tory in  a  college  of  the  land.  To-day  the  chair  of  American 
history  is  well  in  the  front  of  the  arch.  Thirty-two  out  of  sixty- 
four  colleges  require  or  allow  American  history  as  a  part  of 
their  entrance  examinations.  In  response  to  this  demand  most 
of  the  larger  high  schools  give  pupils  an  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  American  history.  The  larger  number  of  school  cur- 
riculums  provide  for  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  history 
for  the  last  two  years  of  the  course  in  the  grammar  schools. 
The  national  committee  recommended  a  study  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  eighth  or  last  year  of  the  gram- 
mar school  course. 

To  accomplish  the  desired  ends  there  should  be  systematic 
instruction  in  history  and  civics  from  the  kindergarten  up.  The 
Germans  are  conceded  to  be  masters  of  historical  instruction. 
The  instruction  in  history  and  civics  is  entirely  oral  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  fifteenth  year  in  school.  Stories  are  told 
such  as  awaken  and  hold  the  child's  attention.  There  is  a  con- 
nection in  the  narrative.  While  the  subject  matter  is  not 
chosen  entirely  from  German  history,  but  is  rather  general,  the 
end  in  view  is  attained. 

This,  conceded  to  be  the  only  method  for  elementary  work, 
presuppose  two  conditions. 

1  An  allowance  of  time  for  such  work  in  the  school  pro- 
gram. 

2  A  live,  earnest,  interested,  trained  teacher. 
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We  can  get  these  results  when  we  make  practical  provision 
for  the  two  conditions.  If  we  cannot  get  no.  1 — ^a  definite  allow- 
ance of  time,  so  many  minutes  per  week,  even  thirty,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  thoroughly  interested  teacher  will  get  it  some 
way,  somehow. 

There  are  few  books  that  plan  work  for  the  elementary  teacher 
along  these  lines;  there  are  few  training  schools  that  give  any 
instruction  in  methods  for  this  work.  As  a  result  the  teacher  does 
not  know  how,  when  or  where  to  begin — ^and  she  does  not  begin. 
In  a  large  normal  school  I  asked  the  principal  to  show  me  the 
elementary  work  in  history  and  civics.  "  We  have  none." 
Require  from  all  institutions  that  train  teachers,  definite  in- 
struction in  the  method  of  giving  lessons  in  civics  and  history 
orally  to  primary  pupils.  Require  as  carefully  planned  and 
graded  instruction  as  is  given  in  arithmetic,  language,  nature 
study,  manual  training,  music  or  any  other  subject  that  has  a 
definite  place  in  the  program  and  which  the  teacher  is  defi- 
nitely trained  to  carry  on. 

I  feel  that  this  subject  is  taking  care  of  itself  from  the  eighth 
grammar  grade  to  the  university  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  man- 
ner. But  what  of  the  millions  of  school  children  who  leave 
school  before  they  reach  the  graduating  class  in  a  grammar 
school?  Through  the  action  of  an  honorary  member  of  your 
committee,  the  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  I  have  been  able  to  speak  to  about  2,500 
teachers  in  the  different  institutes  of  the  state  and  to  present 
some  suggestions  for  the  furtherance  of  this  work.  The  interest 
of  the  teachers  is  keen ;  time  alone  will  show  if  it  produces  prac- 
tical result. 

I  believe  that  instruction  in  civics  must  be  objective.  It  is 
said  that  the  Washington  school  children  are  masters  of  the  prac- 
tical side  of  this  matter  because  it  is  brought  home  to  them. 

The  child  should  have  his  interest  aroused  in  the  exponent  of 
law  that  comes  direct  to  him.  It  may  be  the  road  master  in 
the  country  district,  the  policeman  in  the  city,  the  street  cleaner 
or  the  garbage  collector.    Why  is  this  done?    The  work  must 
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l^  ff*>i!E!  ri*^  ^hL':au  »tai34jio:i.t.    Law  is  for  ibe  greatest  |FOod 

<a«*^  thift'r*:  **  a  Ijiw.  Who  m^ik*::^  th:*  la»?  Tbe  ^-luld  k«f«f 
tf#  kxio«  tfisr  ':5f'r^aiii  p^r«#>ij^  ar*?  s^rl^r^.t^^i  to  make  the  law.  aad 
».h;air  h;«  tis*u*:T  h*--;#*  •^I*-frt  **-►:  ^•-'.•plr:  who  !r:ak<r  tiie  law. 


Oil,  H^nri'  fl.  Adac.i^  'i^y^j\i*:  a*  fo1iOw«: 

Mr  Chairrrfdu — fiariDg  the  era  of  f«ea*:-e  succeeding  the  eiTiI 
nar  the  erjer^fj*'*  of  the  j^-^>j'le  of  ^b!>  cati«»n  have  been  devaied 
larffelv  to  irj^Jfj«tn'aI  p'jrsuit*.  LiTile  has  iransp»ired  to  qoickeo 
the  ifHtriotU:  j^rrifirrierjt.  and  forem^^rtft  in  the  development  of 
the  rijorje\  (r<-ttjf,jr  ypirir  have  been  th^r  s^ins  and  descendants  of 
the  founders  of  our  ;roverTjment.  •.'orru|ition  in  (^K>lities  has 
ariH^'fj  in  conseriuf-rj^-e  of  the  want  of  fidelity  of  the  property 
holder  in  the  exercise  of  his  citizenship. 

On  t\u'  lOrh  of  April.  IS^l.  when  Abraliam  Lincoln  issued  his 
rail  for  75,0(K)  troops  to  maintain  the  union,  not  a  flag  was  flying 
in  New  York  city.  The  patriotism  of  a  large  number  of  the 
prominent  business  men  was  regulated  and  modified  by  the 
jeofianJy  of  the  southern  trade,  which  was  carried  on  through 
them  by  English  capital.  Indeed,  so  strongly  in  sympathy 
with  the  south  were  some  of  the  merchants  of  New  York 
that  they  Ix'gan  raising  a  regiment  to  aid  the  sontbeni 
confederacy,  and  did  sell  to  the  state  of  Georgia  several 
stands  of  anris,  the  shipment  of  which  was  fortunately 
stopped  fiy  a  section  of  loyal  city  police.  Thanks,  bow- 
ever,  to  the  gallant  Himeon  Draper,  Christopher  Roberts, 
Le<;rarid  15.  Cannnii,  Kichard  McCurdy,  Moses  Grinnell,  Milford 
Hlatchford  and  the  loyal  democrat,  Samuel  Sloan,  now  the  pres- 
ident of  the  I).  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  who  assembled  a  body  of  citizens, 
made  up  of  cleiks  and  laboring  men,  and  started  them  up  Broad- 
wny  from  Kowling  gr(»cn.  With  martial  music  and  an  Amierican 
(jjig  tlicKe  loyal  sons  ])ro(;(H»ded  (piickly  down  Wall  street  to  the 
otlice  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  southern  sympathies,  and 
denumded  that  it  should  fly  the  American  flag.  From  thence 
they  i^roceed^Hl  to  other  n(*wspapers  in  Park  row,  all  of  whom 
pnmiptly  resi)()nd<»d  to  the  same  demand. 
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While  mayor  Fernando  Wood  was  apologizing  to  the  state 
of  Georgia  for  the  detention  of  muskets,  the  governor  of  New 
York  was  ordering  the  Seventh  regiment  to  Washington.  But 
the  metropolis  made  no  organized  response  to  the  patriotic  call, 
and  it  was  through  the  appeal  made  by  the  great  middle  and 
working  classes  that  New  York  city  was  made  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  the  president. 

We  are  not  and  never  will  be  a  nation  of  warriors;  neither  is 
it  desirable  to  develop  the  martial  spirit;  but  those  great  forces 
involved  in  our  newly  developed  American  institutions,  in  our 
system  of  government  for  a  free  people,  must  be  preserved. 

De  Tocqueville  said  "  New  England  civilization  is  like  a  bear-on 
light  set  upon  a  hill,  while  diffusing  its  light  and  warming  its  im- 
mediate atmosphere,  it  tinges  the  distant  horizon  with  its  glow." 
Sharing  these  honors  with  the  English  settlers  in  the  Virginias, 
and,  broadly  speaking,  New  England  enterprise,in  all  departments 
of  human  activity,  characterizing  American  progress,  New  Eng- 
land is  justly  entitled  to  the  more  conspicuous  place.  It  has 
been  the  New  England  spirit  which  has  builded  the  great  public 
schoolhouses  of  the  country  and  carried  churches  in  the  van- 
guard of  western  development.  In  1660  the  governor  of  the 
state  of  Virginia  wrote  to  the  English  colonial  commissioners 
"  I  thank  God  that  we  have  no  newspapers  or  public  schools, 
nor  shall  we  need  them  for  a  hundred  years."  In  the  same  year 
the  governor  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  wrote  to  the  English 
colonial  commissioners  "  We  are  devoting  one-third  of  the  tax 
receipts  of  this  commonwealth  to  the  establishment  of  free 
education." 

The  founders  of  our  government  recognized  the  necessity  for  a 
liberal  education  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  establishment  of  citi- 
zenship, that  civic  vitality  was  an  important  factor  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  maintenance  of  our  form  of  government. 

The  establishment  of  the  government  "  for  and  by  the  people," 
the  sovereignty  of  the  citizen,  the  extremely  low  per  capita  tax. 
and  the  marvelous  development  of  the  industrial  forces,  together 
with  the  unrestrained  religious  liberty,  has  attracted  16,000,000 
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of  oppressed  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  have  come 
to  America  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  advanced  citizenship. 

While  this  nation  is  the  youngest  of  the  great  powers,  it  is 
yet  the  richest  of  them  all.  Since  John  Alden  and  Miles  Standish 
set  their  feet  upon  the  frozen  snows  of  Plymouth  278  years  ago, 
this  country  hg^s  increased  in  wealth  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
stands  before  the  world  to-day  the  possessor  of  |70,000,000,000, 
which  is  110,000,000,000  greater  than  that  of  England. 

It  therefore  must  be  admitted  that  one  of  the  great  secrets 
of  successful  progress  in  America  has  been  the  rapidly  spread- 
ing educational  facilities.  To-day  we  have  230,000  public  schools 
throughout  the  land,  within  whose  walls  daily  gather  14,000,000 
of  children.  These  institutions  are  maintained  by  the  state  at 
a  cost  annually  of  |183,000,000. 

It  is  by  such  measures,  together  with  the  educational  influence 
of  70,000,000  of  newspapers  published,  distributing  through  the 
realm  every  seven  days,  that  the  rapid  decrease  of  illiteracy  in 
the  United  States  has  taken  place.  The  census  of  1870  recorded 
the  illiteracy  of  the  nation  at  20  per  cent;  the  census  of  1880 
gave  a  record  of  17  per  cent,  approximately,  while  the  statistics 
of  1890  reduced  our  illiteracy  to  13^  per  cent. 

With  these  facts  before  you  it  would  seem  at  this  juncture  of 
our  national  affairs,  with  the  prospect  of  increasing  immigration 
under  a  larger  commercial  activity,  that  some  organized  effort 
should  be  made  toward  the  systematic  teaching  of  civics  and 
patriotism,  the  establishment  of  some  organization  whose  chief 
duty  shall  be  the  teaching  of  civics  in  all  the  schools,  both  pri- 
vate and  public,  throughout  the  land.  The  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  numbers  380,000  members,  organized  into  7,000  parts, 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  nation.  This,  then,  already 
constitutes  a  patriotic  league  the  members  of  which  are  fired 
by  an  unabating  love  of  country.  I  therefore  submit  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

That  the  commander-in-chief  be  requested  to  recommend  snch 
measures  as  shall  result  in  the  issuance  of  orders  to  every  post 
in  the  United  States  to  establish  permanent  committees  in  each 
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post  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  methods  outlined  by  the 
departments  and  national  headquarters  from  time  to  time. 

State  Superintendent  Skinner  was  called  upon  by  the  chair- 
man and  said  in  part: 

I  have  been  interested  in  Colonel  Adams's  references  to  the 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  opening  days  of  the  war  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  It  is  true  that  there  was  then  no 
elaborate  display  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  people  had  not 
at  that  time  fully  learned  all  that  the  flag  meant.  It  meant  a 
great  deal  then,  but  it  means  more  now.  When  war  was  de- 
clared against  Spain  there  was  a  display  of  the  stars  and  stripes 
throughout  this  country  which  plainly  foreshadowed  the  final 
result.  It  was  a  great  people's  demonstration  of  patriotism. 
When  you,  Mr  Chairman,  went  out  in  1861,  in  response  to 
Lincoln's  proclamation,  you  and  your  comrades  entered  a  strug- 
gle which  developed  patriotism  and  made  history  very  fast. 
What  you  accomplished  in  these  great  years  was  the  foundation 
of  the  true  patriotic  spirit  in  America. 

Our  forefathers — great  and  good  as  they  were — solemnly  de- 
clared in  the  declaration  of  independence  that  all  men  were 
created  free  and  equal.  After  they  had  signed  the  declaration 
many  of  them  went  home  to  oversee  the  slaves  on  their  planta- 
tions. They  had  undertaken  a  war  for  liberty  but  the  word 
"  liberty  "  was  not  as  broad  as  it  has  been  made  since.  In  1861 
the  war  which  came  upon  us  was  a  war  for  the  preservation  of 
the  union,  the  result  of  which  was  to  make  every  man  within 
our  borders  free.  Besides  preserving  the  union  it  struck  the 
shackles  from  the  slaves  and  breathed  new  life  and  new  meaning 
into  the  purposes  of  government.  Every  American  citizen 
should  know  something  about  his  country — why  it  was  formed, 
and  what  it  is  intended  to  accomplish.  To  encourage  the  growth 
of  patriotic  spirit  among  our  people  nothing  seems  more  neces- 
sary to  me  than  that  our  schools  should  pay  more  attention  to 
instruction  in  American  history.  This  subject  through  all  these 
years  has  been  sadly  neglected.  Within  a  few  years  only  have 
we  been  compelling  teachers  in  our  schools  to  submit  to  exam- 
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inations  in  history.    The  effect  has  been  highly  encouraging. 
With  the  little  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  history  in  the 
lower  grades  of  our  schools  even  less  has  been  done  in  the  higher 
departments.    In  our  higher  schools  and  colleges  I  fear  that 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  Grecian  and  Roman  than  Amieri- 
can  history.    The  time  has  come  when  the  history  of  our  own 
country  should  stand  among  the  fundamental  studies  to  be  pur- 
sued in  our  schools.    In  the  teaching  of  history  we  need  not 
attach  first  importance  to  the  dates  of  important  battles,  the 
number  of  men  engaged  upon  each  side,  or  the  number  killed 
and  wounded.    These  are  but  incidents  in  history.    We  should 
teach  causes  and  results.    We  need  not  teach  that  the  soldiers 
on  one  side  were  braver  than  the  soldiers  on  the  other.    The 
"  boys  in  gray  "who  stood  up  against  you  at  Gettysburg  and  on 
a  hundred  other  battle  fields   were  as  brave  as  you  were.     We 
know  they  were  mistaken,  but  they  were  brave,  and  they  were 
Americans.    They  have  done  their  share  in  making  American 
history,  and  one  happy  result  of  the  war  with  Spain  is  that 
sectional  lines  have  been  wiped  out  and  no  longer  is  there  any 
north  and  south  in  the  consideration  of  American  bravery.     We 
need  not  spend  any  time  in  demonstrating  the  bravery  of  the 
American  people.    It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  the  whole 
world  knows  it.    I  believe  that  we  should  teach  these  things 
to  our  children.    We  should  teach  American  history  first  and  if 
we  have  time  we  can  then  give  them  something  of  Greece  and 
Rome.    Our  children  should  understand  that  it  is  a  grander 
thing  to  be  an  American  now  than  to  have  been  a  Roman  2  000 
years  ago. 

One  of  the  definitions  of  patriotism  is  "  love  of  country.'*  If 
we  do  not  teach  our  boys  and  girls  to  love  their  country  how  can 
we  teach  them  to  be  patriotic?  Love  of  country  will  come 
through  right  instruction  in  history.  We  have  excellent  facili- 
ties for  teaching  history  in  our  schools.  There  are  hundreds 
of  attractive  books  which  may  be  read  with  interest  by  all  grades 
of  pupils.  It  is  surprising  how  young  many  of  our  children  will 
develop  an  intelligent  interest  in  historical  topics.     The  study 
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of  history  need  not  teach  warfare,  but  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  and  of  our  people.  Patriotism  is  sometimes  misunder- 
stood. Patriotism  is  not  an  impulse  or  a  sentiment,  but  a  con- 
viction. Where  the  heart  is  right,  there  you  will  find  true 
patriotism.  I  want  a  patriotism  that  does  not  wait  for  the  firing 
of  a  gun  on  a  national  holiday  to  manifest  itself.  I  want  a  pa- 
triotism which  is  good  every  day  in  the  year  and  which  means 
an  understanding  of  public  duty  and  a  determination  to  perform 
that  duty. 

Among  many  thousand  teachers  of  the  state  we  have  been 
able  to  do  something  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  patriotic 
instruction  in  our  schools.  I  believe  we  have  accomplished  good 
results  and  a  broad  field  invites  us  to  renewed  efforts.  We  should 
teach  more  history  in  our  colleges  and  higher  schools;  we  should 
teach  history  there  for  what  history  means  and  not  the  science 
of  history.  One  trouble  which  we  meet  is  that  our  teachers  have 
not  been  properly  instructed  in  history.  Teachers  must  under- 
stand history  before  they  can  teach  it,  for  teachers  cannot  teach 
what  they  do  not  know. 

Through  the  earnest  efforts  of  Commander  Bhaw  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  with  the  encouragement  continued  by  Commandor 
Wood,  we  have  been  able  to  lay  the  foundation  for  patriotic  in- 
struction in  our  schools  which  will  yield  splendid  results.  Legis- 
lation was  secured  last  year  which  will  enable  us  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  state  a  "patriotic  manual.*'  ^ 
This  manual  will  include  patriotic  extracts  which  pupils  may 
commit  to  memory  for  recitation  at  opening  and  close  of  school. 
It  will  also  contain  a  formula  for  a  salute  to  the  flag,  some  ap- 
propriate music  and  a  series  of  questions  for  review  relating  to 
the  formation  of  our  state  and  national  governments.  We  ought 
to  insist  that  every  public  school  in  the  land  be  opened  by  the 
singing  of  a  patriotic  song.  With  the  encouragement  guaranteed 
by  you  and  your  associates  I  look  for  results  which  will  be  inter- 
esting and  satisfactory  to  every  true  lover  of  his  country. 

Dr  A.  W.  Edson,  associate  superintendent  of  schools,  repre- 
senting the  board  of  education  of  New  York  city,  addressed  the 
meeting  as  follows: 
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Mr  Chairman — ^We  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  great 
complaint  by  teachers,  parents  and  interested  citizens  that  the 
course  of  study  in  our  public  schools  is  already  oyerloaded,  and 
that  the  tendency  of  late  is  to  introduce  fads  and  notions  into 
the  school  curriculum  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  substantial 
studies.  The  complaint  of  an  overloaded  program  is  certainly 
well  founded  if  the  different  subjects  are  to  receive  separate 
and  prominent  attention;  and  the  addition  of  another  subject 
but  increases  the  burden.  If  however  the  subjects  are  properly 
correlated,  the  objection  to  a  large  extent  vanishes.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  overcrowded  curriculum,  provided  the  child 
jlj  rather  than  the  subject  receives  the  special  attention  of  the 

teacher. 

Civics  and  patriotism  should  receive  attention  in  all  grades, 
but  the  work  should  be  largely  in  connection  with  reading  and 
history. 
h  The  spirit  of  true  patriotism  is  reverence  for  the  past,  love 

I  for  the  present  and  hope  for  the  future.    A  complete  education 

i  should  lead  to  intelligent,  virtuous  and  patriotic  citizenship,  and 

the  home  and  the  school  should  unite  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing in  this  line.    The  patriotic  citizen  is  almost  always  the  in- 
:)  telligent  and  virtuous  citizen.    A  love  of  country  and  of  local 

institutions  quickens  to  generous  play  every  right  motive  within 
j  us.    It  leads  us  to  understand  our  rights  and  our  duties  and  to 

appreciate  the  purposes  of  good  government,  peace,  order,  an 
honest  and  economical  administration. 

In  teaching  the  subject  it  is  well  to  emphasize  biography  and 
the  spirit  that  impels  to  action,  rather  than  to  dwell  ezclusiyely 
on  facts  and  information.  Teacher  and  pupils  should  dwell  1) 
on  noble  deeds  and  characteristics,  2)  on  the  effect  of  crime  and 
treachery,  and  3)  on  the  cost  of  peace  and  liberty. 

Under  the  first  we  have  many  fine  examples  in  the  leaders  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  What  constitutes  the  chief  element 
of  Washington's  greatness?  For  what  do  we  hold  him  in  the 
greatest  reverence?  Not  because  he  was  a  great  general, 
leader  or  statesman,  but  mainly  because  he  was  a  good  man; 
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because  we  see  a  magnificence  displayed  in  his  every  act.  The 
same  of  Lincoln  and  of  a  host  of  others. 

Again,  if  we  study  carefully  the  opposite,  as  in  the  case  of 
Benedict  Arnold  or  Charles  Lee,  we  see  what  to  avoid — selfish, 
ungenerous,  criminal  thoughts  and  actions.  He  is  wise  who 
profits  by  the  lessons  of  the  past.  And  in  all  the  struggles  for 
liberty,  for  the  right,  for  a  principle,  we  note  the  cost  and  ap- 
preciate more  highly  our  heritage. 

One  of  the  finest  stories  to  be  read  and  reread  is  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale's  "A  man  without  a  country."  If  the  teacher  or 
some  member  of  the  class  will  read  impressively  extracts  from 
that  story,  especially  the  portion  that  speaks  of  the  release  of 
the  captured  slaves,  when  poor  Nolan  so  pathetically  and  so  pow- 
erfully speaks  of  home  and  native  country,  the  effect  must  be 
to  deepen  love  of  native  land.  " '  Youngster,  let  that  show  you 
what  it  is  to  be  without  a  family,  without  a  home  and  without  a 
country.  And  if  you  are  ever  tempted  to  say  a  word  or  to  do  a 
thing  that  shall  put  a  bar  between  you  and  your  family,  your 
home  and  your  country,  pray  God  in  his  mercy  to  take  you  that 
instant  home  to  his  own  heaven.  Stick  by  your  family,  boy; 
write  and  send  and  talk  about  it.  Let  it  be  nearer  and  nearer 
to  your  thought,  the  farther  you  do  travel  from  it;  and  rush  back 
to  it  when  you  are  free,  as  that  poor  black  slave  is  doing  now. 
And  for  your  country,  boy,'  and  the  words  rattled  in  his  throat, 
'and  for  that  flag,'  and  he  pointed  to  the  ship,  'never  dream 
but  of  serving  her  as  she  bids  you,  though  the  service  carry 
you  through  a  thousand  hells.  No  matter  what  happens  to 
you,  no  matter  who  flatters  you  or  abuses  you,  never  look  at 
another  flag,  never  let  a  night  pass  but  you  pray  Ood  to  bless 
that  flag.  Remember,  boy,  that  behind  all  the  men  you  have 
to  do  with,  behind  officers  and  government,  and  people  even, 
there  is  the  country  herself,  your  country,  and  that  you  belong 
to  her  as  you  belong  to  your  own  mother.  Stand  by  her,  boy, 
as  you  would  stand  by  your  mother  if  those  devils  there  had  got 
hold  of  her  to-day.' 

I  was  frightened  to  death  by  his  calm,  hard  passion;  but  I 
blundered  out  that  I  would,  by  all  that  was  holy,  and  that  I  had 
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never  thought  of  doing  anything  else.  He  hardly  seemed  to 
hear  me;  but  he  did,  almost  in  a  whisper,  say:  'O,  if  anybody 
bad  said  so  to  me  when  I  was  of  your  age.' " 

Col.  Albert  D.  Shaw,  past  department  commander  of  New 
York,  who  was  introduced  by  Chairman  Ooulden  as  ''  the  father 
of  the  movement,"  spoke  as  follows: 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  be  present  on  this  deepljr  interesting 
occasion,  for  this  committee  upon  "The  best  practical  methods 
of  teaching  patriotism  and  civics  in  our  public  schools  "  was  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  most  gratifying  features  of  my  term  of 
office  as  department  commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  the  state  of  New  York.  And  I  wish  here  and  now  to 
thank  my  successor,  Department  Commander  Wood,  for  re- 
appointing this  committee — so  able  and  so  satisfying — together 
with  the  additional  comrades  he  has  named  to  serve  upon  it, 
because  I  regard  the  object  for  which  it  was  appointed,  and  the 
work  done  by  it,  as  very  timely  and  very  effective  along  patriotic 
and  practical  lines  of  education  in  the  interest  of  the  children  of 
the  country. 

The  right  and  safe  patriotic  culture  of  our  youth  underlies  and 
safeguards  the  sweetness  and  light  of  generations  to  come.  The 
culture  of  virtue,  loyalty  and  righteousness  is  the  sound  founda- 
tion of  a  high  christian  civilization.  In  this  view,  the  work  of 
this  important  and  able  committee  last  year  was  one  specially 
helpful  in  many  ways.  We  have  to  thank  our  distinguished  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  our  great  state,  Hon.  Charles 
R.  Skinner,  for  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  its  deliberations. 
And  more:  his  action  in  publishing  40,000  copies  of  the  report, 
and  placing  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  the  30,000  teachers  in  our 
public  schools,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Army  comrades  in 
the  650  posts  of  this  state,  together  with  placing  it  before  the 
leading  educators  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  constitute  a 
service  in  this  connection  of  the  first  importance  and  of  the 
greatest  benefit.  That  report  will  hold  its  place  as  among  the 
most  able  discussions  and  recommendations  regarding  patriotic 
teachings  during  the  past  year;  and  it  will  stand  as  a  monoment 
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to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  this  largest  department  of 
the  nation,  secured  in  the  previous  interest  of  lofty  patriotism 
and  worthy  citizenship,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1898.  Wisely  did 
Btate  Superintendent  Skinner  select  this  sentiment  from  Baron 
Von  Humbolt,  as  the  head-light  of  this  committee's  first  report: 
"  Whatever  we  wish  to  see  introduced  into  the  life  of  a  nation 
must  first  be  introduced  into  its  schools."  The  raising  of  the 
*^ stars  and  stripes"  over  the  schoolhouses  of  the  nation  is  an 
object  lesson  in  the  sentiment  off  patriotism  of  the  most  sacred 
character,  and  the  aim  of  this  committee  was  to  point  the  way  for 
the  widest  observance  of  this  custom.  Sentiment,  indeed,  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  all  great  actions  in  the  life  of  our  race;  and  to 
educate  the  boys  and  girls  all  over  our  broad  land  to  feel  that 
love  of  flag  and  country  should  be  as  strong  as  the  love  of  home 
and  religion,  is  to  engraft  into  their  young  hearts  the  grandest 
elements  of  true  dignity  and  happiness  in  this  world.  Pure 
ideals — based  upon  wise  all-round  culture  of  an  inspiring  and 
blessed  sort — early  fused  into  the  affections  and  ambitions  of 
children,  so  as  to  become  bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their 
flesh,  are  sources  of  infinite  riches,  a  form  of  wealth  that  falling 
values  cannot  endanger,  and  a  heritage  of  transcendent  beauty 
and  undying  glory.  Virtue  nourishes  both  mind  and  body,  while 
8in  kills.  Every  child,  it  has  been  wisely  said,  has  the  right  to  be 
well  born,  and,  too,  it  has  a  still  further  claim  upon  the  home  and 
state,  the  right  to  be  well  bred.  The  patriotic  fires  of  liberty 
lan  be  made  to  consume  the  seeds  of  sedition,  and  of  moral 
dangers  in  the  environments  of  childhood,  if  the  right  kinds  of 
culture  are  persistently  and  wisely  focused  upon  them  so  as  to 
influence  their  thoughts  and  affections,  in  the  home  and  in  the 
school.  Solomon  declared,  ages  ago,  that  "  he  who  walketh  with 
wise  men  shall  be  wise,"  and  a  rule  that  applies  with  well-known 
jK)wer  in  the  lives  of  men  has  even  more  force  when  applied  to 
the  teachings  of  childhood.  And  surely  this  should  be  the  end 
and  aim  in  view  in  the  education  of  our  youth,  because  it  is  of 
vital  importance  in  a  near  or  a  far  consideration  of  the  destiny 
of  our  beloved  republic,  that  every  avenue  to  the  attainment  of 
safe  knowledge  and  saving  elements  of  individual  culture  are  kept 
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open  and  attractive,  while  evil  paths,  as  far  as  possible,  are 
rendered  abhorrent  and  repulsive.  The  right  way — and  I  came 
very  near  saying  the  only  way — to  secure  a  well-rounded  man- 
hood or  womanhood,  is  to  start  with  a  good  boy  or  a  good  girl. 
The  hereditary  traits  exert  a  larger  influence  on  our  Uvea  than 
most  of  us  appreciate;  and  for  this  reason  we  should  give  of  our 
best,  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  development  of  our  youth. 
There  is  no  other  relation  in  life  that  more  severely  tries  the 
courage  and  manhood  of  men  than  army  life.  Here  the  wide 
circle  of  character  is  put  to  the  severest  tests  all  round.  Any 
moral  or  physical  weakness  is  sure  to  show  itself  in  the  fire  and 
peril  of  war. 

For  this  reason  the  work  of  this  committee  is  based  upon  ex- 
perience of  the  most  valuable  kind — that  emanating  from  those 
who  gave  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  in  manhood's  morning, 
for  the  defence  of  the  Union,  and  for  full  national  freedom. 
No  men  know  better  than  they  do  what  liberty  means  and  what 
war  costs.  They  have  been  tried  in  the  horrid  havoc  of  battle, 
and  they  feel  the  need  of  an  appreciative  public  sentiment  in 
behalf  of  purer  ideals  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  our  Ameri- 
can institutions.  The  children  are  the  hoi)e  of  the  world,  and 
no  labor  of  love  and  culture  is  ever  lost  on  them.  Teach  them 
to  look  squarely  into  every  eye;  to  hang  their  ideals  of  life  on 
the  line — as  the  best  paintings  are  hung  in  the  great  art  gal- 
leries of  the  world;  to  fill  their  souls  with  the  sentiments  of 
sympathy  and  of  charity;  to  always  guard  the  door  of  their 
lips,  and  so  insure  clean  speech;  to  early  strive  to  become  gen- 
tle in  manners  and  cultivated  in  all  the  circle  of  youth;  to 
love  the  flag  of  their  country  with  a  deathly  devotion  and  af- 
fection and  to  have  the  soul  surcharged  with  the  principles  of 
the  christian  religion;  teach  these  commending  elements  with 
loving  zeal  and  devoted  faithfulness,  and  the  generations  to 
follow  will  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the  ennobling  uphillward 
march  of  humanity  in  all  the  future. 

The  work  of  the  war  days  of  1861-5  was  long  since  closed. 
That  of  patriotism  is  always  unfinished.    And  this  is  the  cause 
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that  calls  us  together,  and  in  aid  of  which  we  give  of  our  time 
and  money.  The  sentiment  of  patriotisita,  of  love  of  country — 
the  true  dignity  and  virtue  of  christian  citizenship — can  be  de- 
veloped in  youth  so  as  to  add  dignity  to  culture  and  robustness 
to  character.  Love  of  home  and  of  country  are  elements  of 
safety  and  happiness  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children.  And  the  worthy  teaching  of  the  sentiments 
and  culture  of  what  constitute  a  worthy  American  home  and 
country  is  a  service  that  ennobles,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
philanthropic  workers  of  our  republic.  The  surviving  heroes 
of  the  union  armies  have  open  before  them  the  opportunity  for 
patriotic  teaching,  through  quickened  activities  in  impressing 
its  needs  upon  all  lovers  of  liberty.  This  is  what  we,  as  Grand 
Army  comrades,  are  striving  for,  and  in  which  our  hearts  are 
so  warmly  enlisted.  Our  lives  have  been  lengthened  out  to  wit- 
ness a  new  birth  of  freedom  to  not  only  our  own  land,  but  to 
struggling  and  oppressed  peoples  in  the  islands  of  the  sea  near 
as  well  as  remote  from  our  shores.    In  the  name  of  humanity 

• 

our  youth  volunteered  to  help  secure  a  man's  full  stature  to 
the  cruelly  governed  in  Cuba,  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  far  off 
Philippines.  God  rules,  and  under  His  guidance  an  end  for- 
ever has  come  to  Spanish  misrule  in  this  western  hemisphere; 
and  now  we,  as  Americans,  must  rise  to  our  new  responsibilities 
and  quit  ourselves  like  men.  Under  God,  we  shall  triumph 
in  the  wider  circle  of  our  christian  civilization  opening  out  be- 
fore us,  for  right  and  righteousness  are  twin  forces  of  com- 
manding power  in  this  day  and  age.  The  work  this  committee 
is  engaged  in  is  one  of  recognized  importance;  and  comrades 
of  the  civil  war  are  sowing  seed  that  will  spring  up  in  glad 
and  saving  measure  after  they  have  passed  to  their  final  earthly 
rest. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  in  perhaps  a  not  distant  time  in  the 
future  there  will  come  upon  the  nations  a  spirit  of  christian 
charity  that  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  inter- 
national arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  irritating  national  ques- 
tions.   I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  in  connection  with  a  Grand 
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Army  encampment,  upon  this  point,  and  I  will  repeat  wha 
then  said:  "Arbitration  is  the  one  fair  and  wise  way  of  c< 
posing  great  international  disagreements  on  just  lines  of  christ 
principles;  and  to  those  who  have  faced  the  carnage  of  ^ 
such  a  course  of  action  will  '  touch  the  heart  like  a  hope 
heaven  in  a  field  of  graves.'  Broad  culture,  through  wise  knc 
edge,  unselfish  patriotism  based  upon  the  principles  of  p 
democracy  taught  by  Christ,  level-headed  reasoning,  guided 

justice  and  charity,  without  envy,  will  gradually  point  the  i 
to  future  international  arbitration  on  all  great  issues.     Kn 
1.  ing  something  of  horrible  war,  and  having  had  rare  glimf 

of  the  springs  of  power  where  governments  of  the  people 
carried  on,  I  frankly  own  that  I  feel  profoundly  the  spiril 
that  ancient  and  renowned  poet  who  said  with  so  much  trutl 

"  'Unholy  is  the  voice 
Of  loud  thonksgrlving  over  slaughtered  men.* 


"The  wounds  of  deadly  hate  cannot  pierce  so  deep  that 

1^  1   P  cure  of  just  aims,  wise  teachings,  christian  charity  and  lofty 

fr  ';  I  triotism  will  fail  to  bring  lasting  peace  through  worthy,  exalt 

>|  ■   t  and  manly  arbitration.    This  monumental,  international  pi 

■if  ■!  [  *                                                                                                                *^ 

■  ciple  will  forever  stand  as  the  greatest  peaceful  achievemenl 

'•;   I '  the  19th  century." 

j   V  These  words  were  spoken  two  years  ago,  and  at  the  pres 

j  time  Bussia  is  sounding  the  civilizations  of  the  world  to  ui 

;j  in   making  the   same  arbitration   principle  practical.      Sui 

^  patriotic  teachings  and  civics — the  developing  of  the  wisest  t 

'  *   ' "  safest  education  possible  among  men — is  in  direct  line  with  1 

splendid  policy  of  international  concord. 

{   ■;  We  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  great  truth  that  ow 

I  ;J  ■  to  the  lack  of  universal  imtriotic  teachings  and   civics  in 

.1   1 1  United  States  prior  to  the  civil  war,  the  generation   of  18C 

I    ■  was  divided  in  its  allegiance  to  the  government  founded  in 

i|  ;j!  age  of   Washington.     The   i)resent   generation,    united   in 

;;{  1  .  epoch  of  Lincoln,  faces  the  20th  century  with  high  hopes  t 

'  1  ;  lofty  patriotism,  equal  to  the  luosent  and  the  future — if  we 

'ill 

•  i  I  . 

■;  1 ! 

.1  m      — 


i  i 
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our  work  well.  This  grand  conBummation  endears  our  birth- 
right to  our  whole  people  and  inspires  a  love  of  country  beau- 
tiful to  behold.  It  follows  that  whatever  increases  the  elements 
of  safety  and  growth  in  our  civilization,  in  all  that  exalts  and 
ennobles  our  civil  and  religious  interests,  adds  to  those  national 
forces  upon  which  the  hopes  of  almost  countless  millions  within 
and  without  our  nation  are  founded.  The  light  of  American 
liberty  alrea.dy  casts  its  clear  beams  around  the  globe  as  a 
people  "  great,  glorious  and  free." 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  connection  with  this  committee  and  its 
gallant  and  rarely  equipped  chairman.  Col.  Goulden  has  been 
equal  to  every  demand  made  upon  him  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  equally  efficient  in  the  future.  I  wish  you  God-speed  in 
this  noble  line  of  patriotic  teaching;  and  may  every  blessing 
attend  you  always. 

Prof.  Alonzo  Williams,  of  Brown  university,  Providence,  B.  I. 
was  introduced  and  made  an  admirable  address,  replete  with 
patriotism  and  encouragement  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
committee.  It  is  regretted  that  the  stenographic  report  was 
lost,  as  the  speech  should  have  been  given  in  full  for  the  in- 
struction and  edification  of  those  who  read  this  report. 

Col.  John  W.  Vrooman,  on  being  presented  by  the  chairman, 
spoke  briefly,  the  following  being  some  of  the  good  things  he 
uttered : 

"  Let  your  light  shine "  was  what  the  little  boy  learned  at 
Sunday-school ;  but  when  he  got  home  it  was  translated  to  "  keep 
your  gas  burning."  God  has  not  blessed  me  with  children;  that 
is  the  reason  I  love  everybody  else's  children.  It  is  the  pride 
of  my  life  that  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  my  neighborhood  are 
my  friends.  "  The  best  life  is  yet  to  come  "  is  the  motto  of  a 
society  to  which  I  belong,  and  it  is  a  true  one,  no  matter  how 
long  we  have  to  wait.  Think  only  of  an  upright  life  and  try 
to  help  others.  Observe  the  golden  rule  and  life  will  be  sweeter 
^nd  nobler  to  all  of  us.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  great  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  schools  and  especially  in  the  teaching  of  love  of  home 
and  country.    Your  efforts  are  in  the  right  direction  and  must 
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reanlt  in  great  good  to  the  fourteen  mllliona  of  scliool  childrei 
who  soon  will  be  the  fathers  and  mothera,  the  citizenB  and  mien 
of  thiB  great  nation  of  onrs. 

After  some  infonual  talk  of  an  interesting  character  by  dij 
ferent  members  of  the  committee,  the  meeting  adjourned  enti 
ject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

WILLIAM  T.  SAI/TEB, 

Secretary 
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EXHIBIT  4 


Sheldon  Memorial  Association 


Oboanizatiokt 


A  PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  TO  A  DISTINGUISHED  NEW 

YORK  EDUCATOR 


EDWARD  AUSTIN  SHELDON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 


A  representative  gathering  of  New  York  teachers  met  in  Syra- 
cuse Dec.  26,  1897,  and  organized  by  adopting  the  title  of  the 
Sheldon  memorial  association,  and  by  choosing  the  following 
officers:  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  president;  Hon.  George  B. 
Sloan,  of  Oswego,  treasurer;  Henry  R.  Sanford,  secretary. 

By  resolution,  the  association  determined: 

1  to  undertake  the  erection  of  a  marble  or  bronze  statute 
of  Dr  Sheldon  in  the  capitol  building  at  Albany,  as  a  fitting 
tribute  to  his  life  work,  and  also  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  public  education  as  a  force  in  th^e  upbuilding  of  a  great  state; 

2  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  by  a  great  popular  contribu- 
tion from  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  state,  in  itself  a  greater 
tribute  than  statute  or  column; 

3  that  pupils  and  their  friends  be  asked  to  contribute  to  this 
fund  sums  of  from  one  cent  to  five  cents,  each  according  to 
ability  or  choice; 

4  that  the  date  for  presenting  the  matter  to  the  schools  and 
for  collecting  the  contributions  of  the  children  be  Arbor  day, 
May  6,  1898. 

The  general  plan  adopted  by  this  association  has  been  pre- 
sented to  and  approved  by  the  school  commissioners,  city  and* 
village  superintendents  of  the  state. 

The  following  plan  has  been  adopted  for  receiving  and  for- 
warding contributions  and  for  keeping  a  record  of  the  same. 

First — the  teacher — we  see  him  a  man  with  a  child's  simple 
schools  (acting  according  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  super- 
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intendent  or  prinoipal),  and  of  each  separate  school,  shall  receii 
the  contribntions. 

Second.  The  teachers  of  schools  in  cities  and  yillagea  havii 
a  superintendent,  shall  forward  the  sums  received  to  their  supe 
intendent;  of  other  public  schools,  to  their  school  commissione 
and  of  normal  and  private  schools,  to  Hon.  Oeorge  B.  Sloa: 
treasurer,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Third.  All  schools  will  report  at  once,  on  the  blank  sent  wit 
the  Arbor  day  program,  to  Hon.  George  B.  Sloan,  treasurer,  tt 
amount  received  and  paid  over  to  the  superintendent  or  tl 
school  commissioner. 

Fourth.  School  commissioners  and  city  and  village  superu 
tendents  will  forward  moneys  received  by  them  to  the  treasure 

The  following  memorial  sketch  has  been  prepared  as  materia 
which  teachers  may  use  to  better  acquaint  their  pupils  with  tl 
noble  character  and  work  of  Dr  Sheldon,  and  to  enlist  them  ; 
the  project  proposed  by  the  memorial  association.  It  will,  i 
doubt,  be  advisable  to  present  the  matter  to  pupils  a  week  bef o 
Arbor  day,  in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  contribute. 

DR  EDWARD  A.  SHELDON 


.   •;■ 


Born  in  Perry,  Wyoming  county,  N.  Y.  Oct.  4,  1823 
Died  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Aug.  26,  1897 


"  Good  rest  to  the  gray  head  and  tired  feet 
That  walked  the  earth  for  seventy  steadfast  years. 
Bury  him  with  fond  blessings  and  few  tears, 
Tears  only  of  remembrance,  not  regret. 
On  his  full  life  the  eternal  seal  is  set" 

As  you  stand  beside  the  loom  and  watch  the  weaver  shoot  1 
shuttle  to  and  fro  you  see  the  web  enlarge  and  wind  ap<m  t 
beam,  but  can  not  see  the  picture  in  the  artist's  mindy  thoui 


KoTB— Small  schools  In  adjacent  communities  may  unite  In  forwarding  monej'  by  pQ«t-olBee 
express  money  order,  and  thus  save  expense.    Always  send  statement  of  amount 
forwarded,  in  which  shall  be  given  the  number  of  the  school  district  and  th«  town  'vrl 
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inwoven  by  degrees  with  every  thread  he  weaves.  But  when  the 
piece  is  taken  from  the  loom  and  spread  before  your  eyes  the 
beauty  and  the  plan  reveal  the  weaver's  thought  When  Edward 
Austin  Sheldon  was  laid  to  rest  in  August  last  the  pattern  he 
had  planned,  in  which  were  threaded  the  days  of  nearly  four  and 
seventy  years,  was  finished. 

As  we  unroll  the  web  there  are  four  scenes  inwoven  like  tapes- 
try pictures  that  attract  our  attention  to  Dr  Sheldon  in  different 
capacities  in  his  eventful  life. 

First — the  teacher — we  see  him  a  man  with  a  child's  simple 
nature. 

The  great  and  wise  have  ever  loved  the  young.  But  not  all 
the  great  find  time  to  give  to  thoughts  of  children,  and  not  all 
who  have  the  time  are  skilled  to  do  them  good.  So  strong  is  the 
scene  before  us  that  we  do  not  miss  the  story  of  Dr  Sheldon's 
boyhood.  That  could  not  have  been  very  different  from  his  man- 
hood. He  was  not  as  one  has  said  of  Stevenson,  '^  The  spirit  of 
boyhood  tugging  at  the  skirts  of  this  old  world  of  ours,  and 
compelling  it  to  come  back  and  play."  But  he  does  compel  this 
old  world  to  let  the  boy  keep  his  playthings  until  he  has  learned 
well  the  lessons  which  they  teach,  and  to  enjoy  the  learning.  It 
means  everything  for  his  work  that  with  all  his  broader  vision, 
he  walks  the  same  plane  with  children.  He  sees  what  fhej  want 
and  knows  how  to  help  them. 

We  see  him  at  25  visiting  the  poor  people  of  the  city  of  Oswego, 
and  so  stirred  by  their  ignorance  and  degradation  that  he  gathers 
their  children  into  what  is  soon  known  as  the  '^  ragged  school," 
and  himself  becomes  the  teacher.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  story  of  that  school  and  the  varying  fortunes  of  those 
destitute  children  to  whom  he  devoted  himself  will  never  be 
known,  but  that  the  love  and  gratitude  of  those  children  were 
to  him  substantial  reward. 

Second — ^the  organizer.  The  success  of  Pestalozzi  was  limited 
because  he  could  not  organize.  Guided  by  the  principles  of  Pes- 
talozzi, and  inspired  by  the  same  love  for  children,  Dr  Sheldon 
can  organize  success.    He  goes  to  Syracuse  and  organizes  its 
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Bcbools  80  effectively  tbat  tbe  impulse  will  last  for  generatioiia. 
He  goes  back  to  Oswego  to  organize  its  schools.  He  ponders  on 
the  erils  of  teaching  by  rote  and  looks  around  to  see  if  some  one 
is  not  teaching  in  a  better  way.  He  learus  of  a  plan  of  asing 
objects  to  develop  ideas,  forms  a  class  of  bis  teachers,  and  tries 
to  work  out  a  method  more  pleasant  and  profitable  for  the 
young.  He  brings  help  from  England,  himself  and  his  teachers 
dividing  a  year's  salary  to  meet  the  expenses,  and  the  system  of 
object  teaching  Ib  established  in  Oswego.  College  professors, 
superintendents,  teachers  and  committees  come  from  far  and  near 
to  see,  and  go  away  to  tell,  of  the  actual  success  of  a  method 
which,  in  this  country,  at  least,  had  been  but  a  dream.  Thus  the 
edncational  beacon  light  of  Oswego  sends  its  beams  to  every 
comer  of  our  land,  and  the  methods  of  normal  schools,  of  com- 
mon schools  and  academies,  of  colleges  and  universities,  of  San- 
day  schools  and  educational  institutes  of  every  name,  are  every- 
where quickened  with  new  life. 

Third — the  educator.  We  see  Dr  Sheldon  providing  for  chil- 
dren outside  of  Oswego.  The  legislature  gives  him  aid,  and  be 
establishes  a  state  normal  school,  where  teachers  are  trained 
for  the  state.  To  this  he  gives  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  of  hard 
and  anxious  toil.  Visit  his  school  and  he  takes  you  to  see  the 
children.  He  has  organized  the  first  thorough  school  of  practice 
connected  with  a  normal  school  in  America.  Others  have  tried 
schools  of  practice,  but  without  success;  they  have  allowed  them 
to  languish,  or  have  changed  them  into  model  schools.  He  haa 
no  use  for  an  exhibition  school,  or,  rather,  he  has  a  better  use 
for  a  school  than  to  make  it  such,  and  he  has  the  tact  and  origin- 
ality to  organize  a  school  of  practice  on  such  principles,  and  with 
such  ends  in  view  as  to  make  it  a  necessity  to  the  normal  schooL 
And  so  it  lives,  and  few  will  be  the  schools  hereafter  ao  blind 
as  to  do  without  it. 

In  our  final  scene  we  see  a  representative  New  Yorker.  The 
work  he  did  at  Oswego  attracted  attention  not  to  that  school 
alone,  but  to  New  York's  other  normal  schools,  and  to  her 
normal  school  system,  so  justly  the  pride  of  the  Empire  state, 
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and  the  admiration  of  educators  throughout  the  United  States. 
New  York  has  not  been  wont  to  follow  other  states  in  anything. 
It  has  struck  out  for  itself  and  this  has  been  specially  true  of 
education.  Dr  Sheldon  was  bom  and  bred  in  the  New  York 
atmosphere.  He  had  controling  principles  of  his  own,  and  he 
took  from  elsewhere  pictures,  and  objects,  and  ideas,  only  be- 
cause he  wanted  them  to  bring  his  own  plans  into  more  perfect 
being.  In  him  was  the  highest  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  the 
state  on  educational  lines.  His  influence  abroad  is  the  influence 
of  the  state,  his  renown  is  the  renown  of  the  state,  and  to  do 
honor  to  him  is  to  do  honor  to  the  state. 

Dr  Sheldon's  life-work  will  always  appeal  to  the  patriotic  pride 
of  loyal  New  Yorkers,  to  the  philosophical  exactness  of  dis- 
ciplined educators,  to  the  administrative  genius  of  supervising 
officers,  and  to  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  thoughtful,  earnest 
teachers;  but  to  the  masses  of  the  common  people,  and  to  the 
children  and  youth,  as  well  as  to  all  others,  will  come  with 
greatest  frequency  and  force  thoughts  of  beauty  and  love  and 
wisdom,  veritable  gifts  from  heaven,  the  result  of  his  untiring 
effort,  and  of  the  tender  influence  of  his  great  soul  and  simple 
faith. 
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MOTHERS  ASSEMBLY OFTHE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


1  Papers  read  at  the  Syracuse  mebtino  1897 

2  Papers  read  at  the  Utica  mebtino  1898 


Papers  read  at  the  Syracuse  meeting 


THE  MOTHER'S  OPPORTUNITY 
By  Dr  Smith  Baker 

Nowhere  else  in  all  this  world  is  there  a  spot  «o  sacred  or 
where  so  much  is  pending  as  where  human  life  is  born  to  earth. 
AW  who  have  to  do  with  it  should  keep  themselves  pure,  reverent 
and  wise.  The  mother  especially,  while  so  trinmphant  and  satis- 
fied, has  need  of  this,  for  into  her  joy  there  must  creep  the 
shadows  of  possible  trouble  to  arise.  Indeed  all  the  world  may 
question  as  to  the  real  product  of  her  courage  and  suflFering,  for 
any  one  of  the  lower  ideals  may  have  here  prevailed  and  the  re- 
sult must  show  this  unmistakably.  Often  what  the  child  will 
pnove  to  be  when  an  adult  is  settled  before  it  is  ajn  hour  old. 
Besides,  the  mother  sees  many  unftoward  influences  which  in  the 
future  must  tend  to  deflect  her  ofiFspring  disastrously.  Hence 
it  is  required  that  all  who  can,  shall  help  her  to  see  also,  that  her 
love,  if  it  but  be  intelligent  enough,  may  do  much  toward  obviat- 
ing dire  consequences  of  faulty  heredity  and  of  equally  faulty 
nurture  and  education.  Let  her  but  possess  herself  of  the  notion 
that  she  is  indeed  "the  maker  of  the  race,"  and  it  may  be  doubted 
not  that  her  spirit  will  rise  with  her  every  effort,  and  the  ultimate 
outcome  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  one  promised  and  so  much 
longed  for.  To  this  end  she  should  make  every  birth-couch  a  spot 
so  intelligent,  so  forethoughtful,  and  so  sacred  that  both  God 
and  mian  shall  be  compelled  to  respect  her  aspirations,  and  to 
create  her  progeny  in  the  truest  sense. 

This  suggests  the  importance  of  her  real  opportunity,  one  that 
she  can  embrace  to  inculcate  and  enforce  certain  things  which 
common  experience  and  science  have  ascertained  as  both  needed 
and  practicable.  First  she  may  now  affirm  as  never  before  the 
true  glory  of  womanhood  as  such.     Differing  from  man  funda- 
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meatally  both  as  to  structure  and  function,  woman  should  realize 
that  she  has  most  need  of  all  to  develop  herself  as  woman  and 
not  as  pseudoman.  Above  all  this  world  needs  women  who,  as 
fiuch,  are  intelligent,  conscious  of  their  own  dignity,  power  and 
especially  responsibilities;  and  who  likewise  are  helpful  and  as- 
piittng  and  energetic  along  lines  that  will  best  conserve  and  de- 
velop the  highest  individual  womanliness  possible. 

Again  this  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  assertion  with  due 
emjphasis  of  the  supremacy  of  motherhood,  and  that  this  should 
everywhere  be  regarded  with  due  care.  Civilization  as  yet  has 
not  properly  conceived  this  function,  and  has  very  much  of  blot 
and  besmirchment  to  in  some  way  remove.  This  seems  to  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  as  yet  the  world  has  not  got  the  best  nation 
of  the  true  relationship  of  parent  to  child,  and  the  practices 
implied  by  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  destiny  of  the  race  is 
in  the  hands  of  woman  mostly.  Men  are  too  fully  occupied  with 
Other  matters.  The  need  is  that  she  shall  awake  fully  to  the  re- 
sponsibility and  intelligence  implied  by  this,  and  henceforward 
take  her  privileges  and  duties  in  hand  as  her  most  honorable 
calling  as  well  as  divine  privilege.  If  she  will  do  this,  if  she 
n^solntdy  puts  the  child  interest  ahead  and  above  all  others; 
learns  how  to  discriminate  between  essential  outlays  of  time  and 
strength  and  those  that  are  merely  impulsive  and  wasteful ;  how 
to  energize  accurately  and  savingly  instead  of  the  reverse,  she 
may  be  sure  that  her  children  will  reflect  back  upon  her  all  these 
good  things  with  many  more  that  necessarily  belong  with  them. 
Of  course  the  father  should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection, 
nor  can  his  responsibility  be  fulfilled  by  the  mother's  eflfort.  But 
Jet  the  latter,  by  her  appreciation  of  her  own  duty,  compel  not 
only  his  respect  but  his  enthusiastic  support. 

This  is  the  mother's  one  opportunity  for  teaching  society  the 
importance  of  readjusting  certain  personal  and  domestic  conceriis. 
She  cam  insist  upon  its  considering  the  child  interest  to  be  the 
most  important  of  all  that  is  human,  and  that  this  should  be  so 
regarded  from  the  very  first  thought  of  marriage,  on  through  all 
the  home-making  processes.     Instead  of  children  being  allowed 
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to  marry  without  instruotian  as  to  the  privileges  and  d-uties  ia- 
volved,  the  mother  should  insist  that  no  one  be  permitted  to 
marry  who  has  not  received  at  least  a  sensible  useful  amooint 
of  such  instruction  at  properly  fitted  hands.  Moreover  that  in- 
stead of  being  compelled  to  continue  to  bear  children  in  ignorance 
and  all  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  consequent  thereupon  she 
herself  shall  have  the  right  to  adequate  instruction  and  protec- 
tion before  again  risking  not  only  her  own  but  her  babe's  life 
and  health.  Let  her  say  to  the  world,  'TTou  have  listened  to  every- 
body else  and  been  guided  accordingly;  now  listen  to  me, a  mother, 
and  I  say  unto  you:  'Let  my  daughter  be  free  from  the  domi- 
nance of  your  false  modesties,  your  superficial  aims,  your  fanciful 
accomplishments,  your  social  bias,  your  egoistical  perversions 
and  ignorances — let  her  be  instead  fully  privileged  without  the 
possibility  of  taint  or  exorcism  to  learn  what  she  needs  to  know 
about  such  vital  matters  and  be  dominated  by  her  own  knowledge 
and  judgment  in  regard  to  the  bearing  which  this  shall  have  up- 
on her  married  life.' "  Yes,  let  us  hereafter  have  the  results  and 
the  most  vital  significance  of  accurate  science  imposed  upon  the 
parental  heart,  both  anticipatory  and  real.    • 

Finally,  the  mother  has  an  opportunity  to  do  all  sihe  can  toward 
the  highest  possible  development  of  the  child  organization — ^to 
give  the  world  a  new  Christ-body  worthy  its  high  function  and 
prospects,  and  in  which  the  salvation  of  the  race  shall  become 
manifest  because  of  its  completeness  for  all  the  needs  of  the 
earth-life,  and  so 

"  Becoming  when  the  time  has  birth 
A  lever  to  uplift  the  earth 
And  roll  it  in  another  course." 

Being  thus  faithful  in  these  so-thougiht  lowly  things,  she  shall 
hear  a  voice  from  heavenly  places  saying,  "Thy  son  is  my  beloved 
son  in  whom  we  both  are  well  pleased,"  and  this  because  she 
hath  consciously  and  voluntarily  pressed  herself  forward  in  the 
line  of  the  highest  evolutionary  ideal,  and  so  hath  affirmed  iher 
divine  human  character,  and  all  the  worth  of  her  mother-love  as 
well,  in  the  wisest,  most  satisfactory  way  possible. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PROORESS  OF  EDUCATION 

DURING  THE  PAST  YEjVR 

By  Mrs   Maurice  L.  Wright,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee on  education 

There  has  been  a  general  awakening  of  interest  in  educational 
matters  during  the  past  year  and  the  outlook  is  very  encourag- 
ing. 

The  standard  of  our  schools  has  been  greatly  elevated,  but, 
I  regret  to  say,  that  the  salaries  of  our  teachers  have  not  been 
correspondingly  raised.  Many  are  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
field.  As  one  writer  has  said,  "  Education  will  never  be  what  it 
should  be  until  a  higher  money  valuation  is  placed  upon  the 
services  of  teachers  and  their  sooial  position  accorded  to  that 
of  the  other  professions." 

Art  and  skill  in  teaching  are  now  recognized  as  worthy  of  as 
much  commendation  as  in  any  calling.  Why,  then,  is  adequate 
remuneration  withheld? 

The  school  is  advancing — many  fine  buildings  have  been 
erected,  libraries  have  been  extended,  teachers  institutes  well  at- 
tended— all  point  to  a  steady  progress  Perhaps  a  reajson  for 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  statement  that  thei^  are  now  243  toomen 
officially  superintending  the  woi^k  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
country. 

Proof  of  increased  interest  in  education  appears  in  the  fact 
that  the  people  are  organizing  societies  and  clubs  for  the  better 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  poorer  classes  in  matters  per- 
tadning  to  health,  civil  government  and  true  patriotifim.  Every- 
whei*e  in  our  schools  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  study 
of  American  history — a  greater  revei'ence  displayed  for  our  Amer- 
ican flag — moi'e  labor  and  money  expended  in  the  dieooratiiMi  of 
the  schoolroom  with  works  of  art. 

Childi-en  sent  to  our  public  institutions  have  swelled  the  ranks 
of  attendance  till  the  resources,  taxed  beyond  their  limit,  have 
proved  inadetiuate  for  the  multitude  and  many  turned  away  not 
enrolled. 
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Vacation  schools  have  been  established  with  great  suiccess  in 
New  YoTk  and  Chioago  and  thronigs  of  pupils,  shut  out  for  lack 
of  room  during  the  school  year,  eagerly  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  for  study. 

A  new  movement  has  been  started  by  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  his  wife  for  the  pui-xnyse  of  educating  and  uplifting  the  negro 
race. 

They  will  make  a  tour  through  the  south  when  they  can  spare 
the  time  from  their  work  in  the  institute  in  Tuskegee,  Ala«,  and 
personally  address  mass  meetings  of  both  sexes — point  <mt  to 
them  their  physical,  mioral  and  industrial  needs. 

This  is  the  first  time  sneh  a  work  has  ever  been  attempted 
on  so  large  a  scale. 

Mr  Washington  has  also  taken  the  firat  step  toward  securing 
necessary  aid  to  bring  a  numiber  of  young  men  and  women  from 
Ouba  and  Porto  Rico  to  Tuskegee,  give  them  intellectual,  religi- 
ous, and  industrial  training,  and  send  them  back  to  teach  their 
own  peopla 

Speaking  of  education  in  Hawaii,  Ool.  Parker,  of  Chioaigo,  one 
of  the  lecturers  appointed  by  that  government,  says:  "The  edu- 
cation needed  by  these  natives  is  not  that  of  the  old  New  Eng- 
land type.  That  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  They  need 
manual  training  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  arts  in  which 
they  show  natural  aptitude."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  congress 
will  adopt  this  plan. 

An  educational  movement  known  as  the  National  Catholic  in- 
stitute for  teachers  has  been  organized  in  the  past  year  which  has 
developed  mothers'  congresses  and  mother  study  clubs,  reach- 
ing out  into  the  homes  and  giving  practical  lessons  in  household 
ai'ts  and  manual  training. 

Parents  are  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  a  closer 
intimacy  with  the  teachers  of  their  children. 

This  end  in  view  committees  have  been  organized  for  visiting 
the  schools,  advising  with  the  teachers,  inspecting  their  methods 
and  carefully  searching  into  the  sandtary  condition  of  the  build- 
ings. 
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Garfield  said:  ^^That  man  will  be  a  benefactor  of  his  race 
who  shall  teach  us  how  to  manage  rightly  the  first  years  of  a 
child's  education," 

Child  study  has  become  the  first  requisite  to  real  saccess  in 
teaching.  Formerly  the  idea  obtained  that  the  theories  of  the 
philosopher  must  be  applied  to  the  needs  of  the  child;  now  the 
needs  of  the  child  give  rise  to  the  theories  of  the  philo€K)pher. 

The  history  and  deyelopment  of  the  school  has  been  traced 
in  an  able  article  by  Rev.  Mr  Wills,  of  Oswego.    He  says: 

''  The  school  has  attained  its  present  dignity  through  fire  and 
blood.  Upon  it  has  rested  the  contempt  of  ages.  Scholars  Imve 
been  subjected  to  punishment  because  of  thought. 

''  See  the  hero  Aristides  leaving  brilliant  Athens  an  ostracised 
exile. 

'*  Socrates  drinks  his  cup  of  hemlock  while  teaching  freedom 
of  thought,  the  doctrine  of  personal  liberty. 

*'  The  great  Demosthenes  sits,  banished  on  the  shores  of  the 
Troezon,  and  gazes  with  tearful  eyes  towards  Attica. 

^'The  school  has  triumphed!  Church,  home  and  school  are 
now  considered  the  first  institutions  of  society  and  find  their  f  all- 
est  development  in  our  beloved  land. 

"  Politics  must  not  enter  into  the  government  of  our  schools. 

**  Shame  on  the  man  bearing  the  American  stamp  who  would 
seek  to  contaminate  the  school  —  the  fountain  from  which  our 
youth  draws  its  manhood — by  the  corrupting  infiuences  of  parti- 
san feeling  and  partisan  rancor." 

The  Hon.  C.  R.  Skinner  in  an  able  article  entitled  "  The  news- 
paper as  an  educator,"  says: 

"  The  newfli)aper  is  the  most  potent  instrument  for  educating 
the  masses.  It  reaches  more  people  than  clergy  or  teacher.  Let 
mothers  be  on  their  guard  that  no  sensational  elements  find 
admittance  to  our  homes. 

"  Give  us  newspapers  that  we  can  take  freely  to  our  homes, 
offer  to  those  we  love,  and  feel  that  we  are  placing  a  wise  and 
helpful  friend  among  them." 
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Ex-Govemor  Hoffman  very  strongly  orges  the  fact  that  any 
system  of  education  that  forces  all  pupils  through  the  same 
course  of  study  is  defective.  Whatever  talent  the  child  possesses 
should  be  developed.  It  is  Bacon  who  says:  "  Natural  abilities 
are  like  natural  plants  that  need  pruning  by  study." 

Buskin  says  in  the  words  of  Beynolds:  "If  you  have  talent, 
industry  will  improve  it;  if  you  have  none,  industry  will  supply 
the  deficiency." 

The  governor  especially  recommends  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory and  the  sciences  to  women,  as  both  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit.  He  holds  that  even  a  little  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
is  better  than  total  ignorance. 

Above  all,  as  Supt.  Skinner  says  in  his  report:  "  The  true  end 
of  education  in  a  state  should  be  good  citizenship,  the  thorough 
equipment  of  a  citizen  to  know  his  rights,  his  duties,  his  respon- 
sibilities. A  state  which  guarantees  the  privil^es  of  education 
to  all  its  children  has  a  right  to  expect  the  public  schools  to  give 
patriotic  instruction  which  shall  inspire  our  youth  to  love  of 
country  and  its  institutions." 

THE  KINDEBGABTEN  IN  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
Dr  George  Griffith,  Superintendent  of  schools,  Vticay  N.  7, 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  educatioual  work  of  the  day  is  the 
proper  correlation  of  the  home  and  the  school  in  the  work  of 
educating  the  child.  Believing  this,  it  seemed  to  me  not  inappro- 
priate that  a  representative  of  the  schools  should  accept  an  invi- 
tation from  this  body  representing  the  homes  of  the  state.  I 
shall  speak  a  few  words  about  that  institution  which,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  brings  together  the  home  and  the  school  — 
the  kindergarten. 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  kindergarten  should  be  a  pert  of  the  public 
school  system  in  every  city  in  the  United  States."  Thus  spoke, 
years  ago,  Dr  William  T.  Harris,  at  the  time  superintendent  of 
schools  in  St  Louis,  now  Uuited  States  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, one  of  the  wisest  philosophers  and  ablest  educators  in 
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America.  Thus  are  epeaking  the  people  to-day  in  numberlees 
cities  and  towns  of  this  country.  Dr  Harris  put  his  belief  into 
practice  in  1873  by  the  introduction  of  kindergartens  in  the 
public  school  system  of  St  Louis.  So  the  friends  of  the  public 
schools,  here  and  there  all  over  the  country,  are  putting  their  C(m- 
victions  into  practice  by  demanding  and  suBtaining  free  public 
kindergartens. 

I  have  time  for  only  a  brief  statement  of  a  few  of  the  reasons 
for  this.  The  fundamental  reason  for  education  at  public  ex- 
pense is  the  greater  good  and  safety  of  the  state  from  educated 
citizens.  No  branch  of  education  does  more  towards  making 
good  citizens  and  hence  none  has  a  better  right  to  public  support 
than  the  kindergarten.  The  time  was  when  it  was  thought  that 
the  simplest  elements  of  "  book  learning  "  were  all  that  should 
be  given  at  public  expense;  but  broader  ideas  of  public  education 
are  now  held  by  most  intelligent  persons.  The  kindergarten  at 
public  expense  is  fast  gaining  recognition  as  a  legitimate  part  of 
a  system  of  schools  because  of  its  great  eflficiency  in  making  bet- 
ter citizens. 

The  kindergarten  extends  the  now  too  limited  school  life  of  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Such  children  must  leave  school  at  a  cer- 
tain age  to  join  the  great  class  of  bread-winners  The  kinder- 
garten, by  taking  them  into  school  one  or  two  years  earlier,  ex- 
tends by  just  that  term  their  school  life. 

By  the  universal  testimony  of  those  having  experience  with 
them,  children  from  the  kindergartens  make  much  more  rapid 
progress  in  subsequent  school  work  because  of  their  kindergarten 
training.  Thus  the  kindergarten  not  only  extends  the  length  of 
school  life  but  greatly  increases  its  eflficiency. 

The  value  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  manual  and  mental  train- 
ing of  the  child  is  too  generally  recognized  to  need  even  a  restate- 
ment. Over  and  above  all  other  benefits  coming  from  the  kinder- 
garten is,  in  my  judgment,  its  moral  training. 

Speaking  from  an  experience  of  six  years  in  introducing,  sus- 
taining and  extending  kindergartens  in  a  city  system  of  public 
schools,  I  offer  a  few  suggestions  and  cautions. 
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First,  I  would  have  the  kindergarten  pure  and  simple:  no  mon- 
grel mixture  of  a  few  kindergarten  songs  and  occupations  with 
much  of  the  old  time  book  work  should  be  passed  off  foi*  a  kinder- 
garten. Have  a  pure  kindergarten  to  start  with  and  then  let  the 
kindergarten  spirit  and  some  of  the  kindergarten  songs,  games 
and  occupations  extend  upw^ards  into  the  first  and  second  grades 
of  the  primary. 

Secondly,  Insist  upon  thoroughly-educated,  well-trained  kin- 
dergartners.  The  time  is  past  when  a  lovely  disposition,  sweet 
manners,  and  musical  ability  are  sufficient  qualifications  for  a 
kindergartner.  These  are  essential  but  not  adequate  to  the  best 
work.  At  least  a  good  high  school  education  supplemented  by 
two  years  of  thorough  professional  training  and  practice  under 
close  supervision  should  be  a  minimum  standard. 

Thirdly,  "  Make  it  a  part  and  not  a  plaster."  The  kindergarten 
should  be  an  integral  part  —  the  first  grade  of  a  system  of  school. 
It  should  be  in  all  ward  schools, —  for  the  rich  as  well  as  for  the 
poor.  It  should  be  con*elated  with  the  grades  next  above  it, 
and  the  work  of  these  grades  should  be  so  modified  that  the 
transition  shall  not  be  abrupt.  There  should  be  sympathy,  fel- 
lowship and  mutual  understanding  of  one  another's  work,  be- 
tween the  kindergartners  and  the  primary  teachers. 

Lastly,  It  is  not  necessary  that  its  introduction  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  other  department  of  school  work.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary nor  wise  for  the  advocates  of  the  kindergarten  to  argue  that 
kindergartens  are  of  more  general  value  than  the  high  s<3hool, 
and  should  be  supported  sooner  than  the  high  school;  nor  on  the 
other  hand  is  it  any  more  necessary  that  kindergartens  should 
be  denied  or  neglected  in  order  that  the  high  school  may  have 
additional  facilities.  In  my  opinion  a  8(}'stem  of  schools  in  these 
days  which  would  lay  claim  to  completeness  must  include  facili- 
ties by  which  any  child  m<iy  have  free  opportunity  for  a  course  of 
training  from  the  beginning  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  high  school. 

(Statistics  were  then  given  showing  the  prevalence  of  kinder- 
gartens in  all  parts  of  the  United  Statea) 
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In  a  short  time,  if  not  now,  the  city  or  village  which  does  not 
have  the  kindergarten  as  an  integral  part  of  its  system  of  free 
public  schools  will  be  considered  behind  the  times. 

THE  TRAINING  NEEDED  BY  THE  TEACHER  OP  MTTLE 

CHILDREN 

Mary  Stonb  Gregory,  supervisor  of  kindergartens,  Vtioay  N.  Y. 

That  the  prescribed  sruhject  may  not  be  misunderstood  bb  re- 
ferring to  the  professional  teacher  alone,  and  that  it  may  include 
its  widest  meaning,  I  will  add  to  it  the  word  mother, — whereby  it 
will  read,  "The  training  that  the  mother  and  teacher  of  little 
children  need."  It  is  too  true  that  many  mothers  do  not  know 
or  will  not  admit  that  they  are  the  child's  first  teacher;  by  that 
means  sparing  themselves  some  of  the  responsibility  that  is  read- 
ily associated  with  the  oflSee  of  teacher;  but  even  when  the  name 
is  rejected  the  relationship  exists.  The  mother,  whether  she 
will  or  not,  is  the  child's  first  teacher,  and  her  duties  in  that 
respect  begins  months  before  she  has  scanned  with  loving  eager- 
ness the  face  of  her  newborn  babe,  or  folded  it  in  loving  arms. 
That  fact  alone  adds  greater  significance  and  grandeur  to  mother- 
hood, and  aivakens  a  deeper,  tenderer  pity  for  the  children  who 
oome  into  life,  the  innocent  victims  of  nine  months  of  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  untrained  therefore  ignorant  mother.  Yes!  ig- 
norant although  she  may  hold  a  well-deserved  degree  from  the 
highest  college  in  the  land;  if  that  college  training  did  not  in- 
clude a  preparation  for  motherhood,  either  of  her  own  children 
or  the  mothering  of  others  as  teacher  or  philanthropist.  Troe 
motherhood  is  like  God-hood  in  that  it  resx>onds  to  the  cry  of 
universal  childhood.  She  is  only  half  a  mother  who  does  not 
see  in  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  her  own  child,  the  condition  or  needs 
of  every  child  in  the  world.  As  one  reviews  the  history  of  civil- 
ization, dt  seems  as  if  the  universal  law  of  natural  progression 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex  has  been  reversed  in  education. 
The  child  should  represent  the  simple  and  man  the  complex  ele- 
ment in  social  progress;  but  not  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  have  educators  begun  to  study  the  child  and  its  needa 
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and  possibilities  with  a  view  to  formulating  a  natural  system 
of  education  that  shall  begin  in  early  childhood.  At  last,  as 
Plato  would  say :  "  The  eye  of  reason  is  turned  to  the  right  quar- 
ter;" the  eye  of  the  psychologist  is  also  turned  upon  the  child, 
and  child-study  is  fast  becomiing  a  ppofooind  science,  claiming  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  great  educational  writers  and  teach- 
ers of  the  day.  And  yet  the  little  child  has  been  always  in  the 
world,  but  the  world  knew  hiiji  not;  it  is  just  beginning  to  recog- 
nize his  claims.  Just  as  the  forces  of  nature  manifested  in  light, 
heat  and  electricdty  during  all  the  ages  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  have  been  waiting  for  man  to  underatand  and  take  pos- 
session of  them,  so  the  little  child  through  the  whole  history 
of  civilization  as  represented  ^by  educational  thought  has  knocked 
at  the  hearts  of  Jew,  Pagan,  Greek,  and  Christian.  Philosoplu^rs 
in  each  age  have  responded  by  the  utterance  of  educational  max- 
ims admitting  the  need  of  very  early  training  for  the  child,  but 
failing  in  practical  application  of  their  own  ideas,  they  have  lain 
dormant,  awaiting  the  necessary  favorable  conditions  in  which 
they  might  germinate  and  bear  fruit.  The  educational  thought 
of  our  century  has  supplied  those  conditions,  first  through  the 
emancipation  of  women  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance  or  a  re- 
stricted education,  next  through  the  recognition  of  early  child- 
hood as  the  right  period  for  laying  the  foundations  of  charac- 
ter through  proper  training  of  mind  and  heart.  It  was  natural, 
therefore  wise,  that  the  little  child  should  wait  for  the  helping 
hand  of  woman;  as  the  gates  of  knowledge  have  swung  wide 
to  admit  her,  the  baby  has  followed,  "  trailing  clouds  of  glory." 
This  is  often  called  the  woman's  age — it  is  as  distinctly  the  child's; 
and  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  him  a  little  too  prominent  in 
some  ways,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  only  the  usual  reaction, 
the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  of  thought  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other;  its  fine  adjustment  awaits  the  trained  touch  of 
woman's  hand.  A  new  demand  always  creates  the  needed 
supply.  The  new  educational  demand  today  is  for  trained 
teachers  for  little  children;  there  is  also  a  more  general 
recognition   of  the  mother's  relation  of .  teacher  to  her  little 

GO 
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cliild.  In  this  century  tbat  is  preeminently  one  of  organ- 
izations none  of  deeper  broader  significance  has  e^er  been  held 
than  the  mother's  congress  recently  convened  in  Washington.  It 
was  not  a  sporadic  demonstration;  it  was  the  crystalization  of 
thought  into  action;  the  thought  that  imsipired  and  guided  the 
firsit  apostle  of  childhood  when  he  said  "  The  child  is  the  hope  of 
the  world."  The  fulfillment  of  that  hope  lies  with  the  women 
who  have  the  care  of  the  child  during  his  most  plastic  years. 
While  a  large  majority  of  mothers  still  believe  that  the  high 
office  of  motherhood  brings  with  it  sufficient  intuitive  knowledge 
to  enable  them  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  child's  train- 
ing others  think  that  it  is  the  one  su'bject  in  human  science  over 
which  ignorance  has  thrown  the  veil  of  thoughtlessness  that  must 
be  lifted,  if  the  race  is  to  continue  to  advance  and  not  retrograde. 
For  hundreds  of  years  conventions  ihave  'been  heild  to  consider 
and  adjust  questions  concerning  the  social,  civic,  sanitary,  edu- 
cational and  religious  interests  of  society  and  last  but  not  least, 
in  fact  greatest  of  all,  a  congress  of  mothers  assembled  to  con- 
eider  the  claims  of  the  little  child,  who  without  any  volitioa  in 
the  matter  is  endowed  with  life,  temporal  and  eternail,  with  its 
attendant  joys,  sorrows  and  responsibilities.  Oh,  the  irony  of  fate! 
The  free  will,  the  power  of  choice  that  is  the  birthright  of  every 
liu/man  being  may  not  be  exercised  by  him  until,  unbidden,  he 
has  been  launched  on  the  sea  of  eternity  of  which  time  is  but 
a  part,  perhaps  the  hither  side.  "  To  be  or  not  to  be  "  can  never 
be  decided  by  the  unborn  child;  but  to  be  wisely  trained  and 
thereby  ably  prepared  to  bear  the  *^  greatness  of  imnuortality 
thrust  upon  him  "  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  human  'being. 
So  long  as  the  race  exists,  the  advent  of  the  child  is  inevitaibde; 
therefore  the  only  economic  measure  on  the  part  of  society  is  to 
prepare  for  his  coming.  If  there  conld  be  some  restriction  im- 
posed upon  the  birth  of  children  under  conditions  in  which  the 
stern  law  of  heredity  (which  is  simply  the  law  of  comipenaation) 
would  endow  them  with  disease  of  mind,  or  body,  or  both,  the 
root  of  the  evil  might  be  reached,  and  the  strain  of  the  human 
being  would   be   improved;   but  this  is  impoi^ihle.     Plato   con- 
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ceived  and  depicted  such  and  ideal  republic,  but  being  unnatural 
it  can  never  be  realized.  But  the  world  can  make  ready  for  the 
coining  of  the  child;  but  in  one  way  only  and  that  way  is  by 
the  training  of  women  with  a  view  to  possible  motherhood.  The 
English  say  it  takes  three  generations  to  make  a  gentleman!  Is 
one  enough  to  make  a  mother  and  a  teacher?  Every  young 
woman  is  a  possible  mother.  iDoes  the  unconscious  training  of 
the  home  and  the  prescribed  training  of  the  school  prepare  her 
for  that  sacred  office?  Many  intuitively  wise  mothers  through 
the  unconscious  influence  of  daily  example  do  give  to  their 
daughters  a  good  training  of  the  heart  which  is  an  indispensa'ble 
pri'paiation  for  the  special  intellectual  training  young  women 
must  have  to  enable  them  to  understand  and  meet  the  relations 
uuany  of  them  will  hold  to  children  of  their  own  or  of  others. 
Fortunate  are  they  who  have  such  home  training;  the  fact  that 
all  daughters  are  not  so  blessed  makes  more  imperative  the  duty 
of  the  school  to  make  good  the  failure  of  home  trainimg.  What 
does  the  school  or  college  do  toward  preparing  girls  to  be  mothers 
or  teachers  or  to  combine  the  two  offices  as  they  should  be  com- 
bined? The  imofther  is  the  child^s  first  teacher  whether  she  will 
or  no,  and  the  teacher  should  be,  and  many  a  teacher  is  a  mother 
to  her  children,  often  inistinctively  through  her  own  richly  en- 
dowed mother  nature,  even  where  not  supplemented  by  intelli- 
gent or  scientific  knowledge  of  the  child's  needis  in  each  phase 
of  being.  The  curriculum  of  studies  in  the  high  school,  private 
seminary  and  college,  offers  an  adequate  preparation  for  a  good 
intellectual  and  scientific  training  in  ibook  knowledge,  and  even 
in  accomplishments  that  add  the  refining  influenee  of  grace  and 
beauty  to  daily  life,  but  we  all  know  that  as  a  rule  there  is  posi- 
tively no  preparation  through  text-book  or  lecture  by  which  young 
women  and  young  men  are  made  acquainted  w.ith  the  highest  re- 
sponsibilities which  await  them  in  life,  and  upon  which  they  enter 
with  a  recklessness  that  is  the  consequence  of  utter  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  being.  The  inexorable  law  of  cause  and  effect  is 
demonstrated  by  the  numberless  homes  for  foundlings,  orphans 
and  feeble  minded  children,  and  above  all  by  the  yearly  increas- 
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ing  activity  in  the  divorce  courts.  The  Catholic  church  with  un- 
yieilding  rigor  and  the  Episcopal  in  a  measure,  resist  the  seductive 
undermining  tendency  of  divorce,  which  has  became  a  disin- 
tegrating influence  in  modem  society.  I  include  young  men  in 
the  training  that  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  of  little  children, 
'for  in  the  home  the  father  too  must  intentionally  or  not  aid  in 
the  first  training  of  the  child.  In  too  many  instances  the  responsi- 
bility is  ignored  and  relegated  to  the  mother  alone.  That  course 
of  oondiuot  may  become  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule  when 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  instructed  in  the  moral  obligations 
of  the  home. 

The  home  deals  with  the  beginning  of  life,  and  again  the 
Greek  philosopher  utters  a  maxim  that  might  well  be  inscribed 
on  the  walls  of  every  nursery  and  primary  school,  saying 
"  The  beginnings  are  the  most  important,  especially  with  things 
young  and  tender,  for  then  impressions  are  most  easily  stamped 
and  taken."  If  mothers  and  fathers  (again  I  must  include  the 
other  half  of  parenthood)  are  left  to  acquire  their  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  its  needs  as  manifested  in  the  child  at  the 
very  time  when  there  should  be  daily  application  of  such  knowl- 
edge in  shaping  the  child's  character,  the  result  will  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  untrained  man  who  should  endeavor  to  run  a 
steam  engine.  With  some  general  knowledge  of  mechanics  he 
may  instinctively  open  or  close  the  right  throttles  and  adjust 
the  levers  properly,  but  he  is  more  liable  to  learn  the  applica- 
tion  of  principles  through  mistakes  that  bring  him  close  to 
disaster.  A  difference  exists  in  the  case  of  the  untrained  guid- 
ance of  children,  the  results  are  not  always  so  immediately  evi- 
dent, but  just  there  is  an  increased  danger.  In  the  first  instance 
the  infringement  of  mechanical  laws  is  attended  by  speedy  con- 
sequences  that  provide  the  experience  that  will  avert  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  mistake;  while  the  child's  early  years  are  like 
the  slumbering  mine;  external  forces  and  influences  are  act- 
ing upon  the  inner  powers  that  are  hidden  from  sight  or  not 
understood.  Where  conditions  are  right  the  explosion  may  come 
without  warning,  the  result  of  uncontrolled  will  power  or  an- 
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gaided  instincts.  The  young  child  has  come  so  recently  into  the 
field  of  educational  vision  that  scientific  educators  are  only  just 
beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  even  before  he  can  make 
his  needs  known  the  manner  in  which  they  are  met  by  mother 
or  teacher  through  blind  instinct  or  wise  insight,  is  laying  the 
foundations  of  character  that  will  not  be  merely  self-inclusive 
in  its  action  but  must  inevitably  influence  innumerable  other 
lives.  Proebel  was  the  first  educator  to  recognize  that  fact  and 
adjust  it  naturally, therefore  scientifically  to  the  complicated  sys- 
tems of  modern  education  which,  he  says,  must  "  lift  the  hidden 
impulses  of  the  mother  into  the  light  of  consciousness  that  she 
may  recognize  in  the  period  of  earliest  childhood  the  germs  of 
all  later  life."  Before  those  hidden  impulses  of  the  mother  can 
be  "  lifted  into  consciousness  "  the  world  at  large,  and  women 
in  particular,  must  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  motherhood ; 
must  distinguish  more  intelligently  between  the  maternal  in- 
stinct and  the  mother  instinct.  I  wish  that  instead  of  writing 
a  word  on  this  subject  I  might  have  been  allowed  to  read  to  you 
either  Drummond's  or  Piske's  Evolution  of  the  mother,  which 
means  the  evolution  of  sympathy,  care  and  love,  out  of  which 
qualifications,  the  true  teacher  must  also  be  evolved.  The  ma- 
ternal instinct  exists  in  every  female,  even  that  which  is  called 
the  lowest,  the  instinct  upon  which  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race  and  of  all  animal  life  depends;  but  it  is  concemed  with  the 
preservation  of  life,  not  with  the  development  of  species.  Even 
the  amaeba  is  impelled  by  the  maternal  instinct,  as  she  parts 
with  a  portion  of  her  own  body  to  start  another  life.  The  land 
turtle  is  impelled  by  that  instinct  to  travel  sometimes  300  miles 
to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  sand  of  the  seashore,  after  which 
she  retraces  her  long  journey  and  leaves  them  to  their 
fate  and  the  possible  destruction  by  wind,  waves  or 
hungry  animal;  she  is  not  a  mother  in  the  high  sense, 
for  she  does  not  know  or  care  for  her  offspring.  Mother- 
hood means  more  than  mere  maternity;  the  latter  is  a  possible 
condition  for  every  woman;  the  former  in  its  highest,  divine 
sense  is  possible  only  when  love,  guided  by  wisdom,  looks  beyond 
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the  simple  preseryation  of  the  physical  life  of  the  child,  but  fol- 
lowing the  promptings  of  a  heart  which  is  balanced  and  directed 
by  a  well-trained  intellect  seeks  to  develop  the  child's  highest 
and  immortal  powers.  Herbert  Spencer  says:  "Almost  the  only 
vocation  for  which  woman  is  seldom  wisely  fitted  is  the  one  which 
she  generally  assumes  —  that  of  the  child's  first  educator."  I 
would  qualify  that  statement  by  saying  that  she  does  not  assume 
it,  assume  meaning  to  deliberately  undertake  a  duty  or  responsi- 
bility, but  she  accepts  it  as  a  part  of  the  natural,  unavoidable 
order  of  things  with  little  thought  or  comprehension  of  what  it 
implies.  Much  the  same  condition  determines  the  assumption  of 
the  office  of  primary  teacher  with  this  difference,  every  teacher 
does  deliberately  assume  the  duties  of  her  oflSce,  and  usually  as 
well  prepared  as  the  local  standard  of  education  requires;  but  we 
know  that  it  does  not  demand  that  she,  any  more  than  the  mother, 
shall  have  much  if  any  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  being,  of  its 
development  and  the  principles  of  action.  Mothers  and  teachers 
of  little  children  should  have  some  definite  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  child,  and  that  means  the  philosophy  of  being,  some 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  growth,  that  she  may  aid  and  not  inter- 
fere with  them.  They  must  know  more  of  the  physical  structure 
of  the  child  that  they  may  aid  its  development  by  being  able  to 
read  intelligently  its  signals  for  help  that  are  so  often  disre- 
garded through  ignorance. 

The  sound  body  is  as  essential  for  the  sound  mind  as  the  sound 
foundation  is  for  the  superstructure.  Young  women  must  be 
trained  to  know  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  from  a  physiological 
and  psychological  standpoint,  that  they  may  understand  the  pre- 
natal influence  of  the  prospective  mother  upon  her  child,  for  the 
education  of  the  child  begins  even  while  it  is  slumbering  in  un- 
conscious life  beneath  its  mother's  heart.  The  teacher,  too,  must 
know  and  understand  physical  laws,  that  she  may  read  and  com- 
prehend the  signs  of  fatigue,  of  overstimulation,  of  hereditary 
and  acquired  tendencies  manifested  in  the  schoolroom.  Thns  far 
in  the  systems  of  education  the  power  of  the  intellect  has  been 
the  gauge  that  has  determined  the  pupil's  progress  in  the  schooly 
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with  too  little  recognition  of  the  dependence  of  the  mind  for 
healthful  action  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  little  child. 
Stebbins  classifies  the  three  s>tages  of  education  as  concerned 
with  the  individual  and  the  race  as  based  upon  "  rulee,  habits, 
principles."  Rules  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  laws,  the  laws 
that  underlie  all  development,  whether  physical,  mental,  moral 
or  spiritual;  as  the  child  will  develop  in  accordance  with  those 
laws  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  need  of  mother  and  teacher 
to  understand  them,  not  alone  in  relation  to  the  child,  but  as 
concerning  her  own  continued  progress,  for  "  Progress  is  man's 
distinctive  mark  alone,  not  God's,  and  not  the  beast's;  God  is, 
they  are;  man  partly  is,  and  wholly  hopes  to  be."  So  the  mother^s 
and  teacher's  preparation  must  be  continuous;  it  is  the  inevitable 
reflex  result  of  teaching  another.  Habits,  it  is  difficult  to  define 
them;  in  a  broad  meaning,  one  might  say  they  are  the  uncon- 
scious, often  unpleasant  revelation  of  our  inner  selves  to  others. 
Bacon  defined  "  education  "  as  a  forming  of  habit,  or  custom 
of  thinking  and  doing,  and  in  his  quaint  phraseology  says:  "Since 
custom  is  the  principal  magistrate  of  man*s  life,  let  men  by  all 
means  endeavor  to  obtain  good  customs.  Certainly  custom  is 
most  perfect  when  it  beginneth  in  young  years.  This  we  call  edu- 
cation, which  is  in  effect  but  an  early  custom."  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  mother  and  teacher  must  have  trained  herself 
into  good  customs  or  habits  of  promptness,  neatness,  diligence, 
perseverance  and  self-control  if  they  are  also  to  be  obtained  by 
their  children.  It  is  astonishing,  almost  appalling  to  see  how 
quickly  a  habit  for  good  or  ill  is  formed,  especially  in  childhood, 
land  how  persistently  it  asserts  itself  as  a  rule  of  action  even 
when  it  is  opposed  to  one's  judgment.  Habit  is  truly  a  tyrant, 
holding  man  often  as  an  unwilling  slave.  Principles,  which  will 
be  the  last  and  resultant  stage  in  the  education  of  the  child, 
must  be  the  first  and  everpresent  and  motor  power  with  the 
mother  and  teacher.  The  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  Justice 
must  control  all  of  her  relations  with  the  little  child.  And  here 
I  would  say  that  justice  to  the  child  will  lead  to  a  greater  recog- 
nition of  children's  rights  than  is  sometimes  accorded  them.    This 
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Beems  a  strange  statement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  children 
seem  to  rule  the  home  to-day.  The  children's  rights  that  I  would 
advocate  are  in  a  line  with  their  education.  They  have  the  right 
to  be  considered  aa  rational  creatures  amenable  in  a  degree  to 
the  principles  of  action  that  govern  adults  instead  of  being  mere 
puppets  of  impulse  and  caprice  moved  hither  and  thither  at  the 
will  of  mother  and  teacher.  Children  are  mach  more  cog- 
nizant of  principles  than  they  are  often  thought  to  be. 
Even  little  children  have  a  strong  sense  of  justice  when 
proper  conditions  are  presented  to  call  it  forth;  they  also  have 
a  keen  sense  of  honor  and  self-respect  that  may  be  made  a  lever 
to  action  or  restraint  In  our  relations  with  tbem  we  do  not  al- 
ways distinguish  between  the  terms  childish  and  childliha 
Teacher  and  mother  become  childish  when  impatience,  irritability 
and  impulse  usurp  the  place  of  self-control  and  reason.  To  be 
childlike  is  to  be  Bimple-hearted,  with  the  soul  open  t»  all  im- 
pressions and  influences  of  truth  and  beauty.  The  Christ  was 
childlike  in  all  His  relations  with  uuea,  meeting  them  npon  their 
own  standpoint  of  thoug'ht,  ministering  to  tbedr  spiritual  needa 
acoordimg  to  their  powers  of  oomprehension,  with  infinite 
patience  and  unfailing  love.  That  word  love  touches  the  key 
note  to  the  whole  song  of  life,  because  of  love  "the  heart  throbi 
of  Ood  pulsate  through  humanity."  The  vocation  of  mother  aiu 
teacher  must  be  idealdzed,  and  the  aim  of  education  mnst  b' 
as  seriously  concerned  with  preparing  women  to  be  mothers  a 
to  be  teachers.  Froebel  says  childhood  and  womanliness  (th 
care  of  childhood  and  the  life  of  women)  are  ineepaj^My  ooi 
nected;  they  form  a  unit;  God  and  nature  have  placed  the  prt 
tection  of  the  human  plant  in  their  hands.  If  the  plant  is  t 
attain  perfection,  bear  flower  and  fruit,  it  nuost  be  thirmi^  ! 
clear  understanding  of  the  needed  environment  and  nourtehmen 
that  will  aid  the  natural  powers  in  their  growth.  Nature  doe 
not  send  the  plant  into  the  world  unprovided  with  the  mean 
of  growth,  its  roots  seek  the  moisture  and  Qourishment  in  th 
silence  and  darkness  of  the  soil,  while  stem,  leaf,  bod,  flower  an 
fruit  reach  up  to  the  adr,  but  the  secret  power  of  grorwth  lie 
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hidden  in  the  unseen  root;  so  the  future  man  is  in  the  child;  the 
rootlets  Off  human  life  are  planted  in  the  early  years  of  home  and 
school-lflife;  to  mother  and  teacher  are  entruBted  the  nourishment, 
the  tender,  fostering  eare  that  shall  feed  the  growing  human 
plant.  The  heart  overflows  with  tender  yearning  pity,  in  think- 
ing of  the  little  child  coming  unbidden  into  the  world,  its  des- 
tiny shrouded  with  impenetrable  mystery  that  even  the  mother's 
longing,  love-sharpened  vision  may  not  penetrate.  She  may  even 
have  endowed  it  with  a  legacy  of  hereditary  traits  that  may  place 
formidable  obstacles  in  the  path  of  its  development,  and  yet 
again  they  may  aid  it  in  a  great  degree.  Mother  and  teacher 
then  must  study  the  laws  of  heredity  in  order  to  understand 
the  child  and  help  him  if  need  be  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
ancestry',  or  make  them.  stei>ping  stones  of  ascent.  The  greater 
the  natural  powers,  and  they  are  largely  a  matter  of  transmission 
from  parents  or  ancestors,  the  more  they  will  be  influenced,  the 
more  their  growth  will  be  assisted  or  retarded,  by  their  surround"- 
ings  and  by  the  education  and  training  given  to  them.  The 
mother  and  teacher  must  understand  human  instincts,  as  mani- 
fested by  the  child,  and  must  comprehend  their  place  and  value 
in  his  education.  They  are  unfailing  guides,  and  when  rightly 
understood  enable  the  teacher,  while  following  the  child,  at  the 
same  time  to  direct  his  development.  His  instincts  of  investi- 
gation, acquisition  and  construction  can  be  made  great  aids  to 
his  training.  In  a  way,  they  must  never  expect  any  better  at- 
tiibutes  to  be  developed  in  the  child  than  they  exhibit  to  the 
children.  All  schools  and  institutions  for  the  edncation  of  young 
v'oraen  should  incorporate  into  the  regular  school  curriculum 
a  course  of  study  that  would  acquaint  them  with  child  nature 
and  its  laws  of  development;  then  and  then  only  will  they  be 
properly  trained  to  educate  little  children.  Then  the  ideal 
mother  and  teacher  will  reverently  recognize  and  cherish  the 
divinity  of  childhood.  Their  own  religdous  faith  and  trust  in 
the  higher  power  will  respond  with  childlike  simplicity  to  the 
faith  in  the  child's  heart.  Their  eyes  having  been  trained  to  look 
with  reverent  admiration  on  the  great  phenomena  of  the  external 
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world,  they  will  keep  the  child  close  to  the  great  heart  of  oature, 
and  lead  him  "  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God."  Under- 
standing the  transparent  depths  of  the  the  child-nature,  they 
will  comprehend  that  joyousneas  is  his  native  element.  They 
will  keep  thear  own  hearts  young  and  their  live^  bright  with  the 
sanahine  of  love. 

Remembering  ever  that  each  child  is  a  sacred  truet,  a  tender 
impressible  soul  that  will  reflect  or  false  or  fair  the  images  that 
are  most  frequently  placed  before  hhn.  They  will  strive  to  hold 
the  aittitude  of  absolute  truth  toward  him,  that  it  may  become  a 
part  of  his  very  nature,  truth  not  only  of  word  but  of  deed.  The 
mlan  or  woman  who  can  look  back  to  a  childhood  passed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  absolute  truth,  has  ever  within  his  soul  a  saving 
power  that  will  make  for  righteousness.  The  mother  and  tt«cher 
who  are  trained  to  develop  little  children,  through  their  own  self- 
activity  and  self -forgetfu loess,  will  arouse  the  same  activities  in 
the  children,  and  so  avoid  the  development  of  self-consciousness, 
that  lion  that  so  often  stretches  its  fear  inspiring  form  across  the 
path  of  childhood.  The  study  of  human  nature  is  as  essential 
as  the  study  of  books  for  all  teachers;  it  is  indispensable  to  tht 
training  of  the  teachers  of  little  children.  "  And  the  more  thai 
human  knowledge  in  general  embmcefi  in  its  scope  the  koowledgi 
of  human  nature,  the  more  educational  systems  are  aitepted  ti 
this  knowledge  the  nearer  they  will  be  brought  to  perfection.' 
Yoo  will  readily  conceive  that  I  were  more  or  less  thao  i 
kindergarntner,  if  I  could  refrain  from  saying  a  word  about  th 
only  course  of  training  that  at  the  present  time  especially  pn 
glares  women  to  teach  little  children.  The  day  will  yet  com 
when  it  will  be  incorporated  into  the  education  of  aJl  women. 
refer  of  eoui-se  to  the  kindergarten  training  of  mothers  an 
teachers,  in  which  they  study  child-nature  in  its  three-fol 
manifestations,  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual,  and  lear 
that  they  must  be  developed  simultaneously,  and  in  accort 
ance  with  the  law  of  all  growth,  according  to  the  indiv 
dual  needs  of  each  child,  ever  along  the  line  of  self-activit 
and    creativencss.    encouraged    and    aided    by    the    atmospbei 
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vif  sympathy  and  love  for  "  Virtue  kindles  at  the  touch  of 
joy."  The  little  child  does  his  best  only  when  he  is 
happy.  So  the  teacher  of  that  period  of  life  must  radiate  hap- 
piness from  a  well  balanced  mind  and  body.  It  is  her  first  duty 
to  the  child.  Awaken  his  love,  that  through  it  may  be  aroused 
the  highest,  holiest  instinct  of  his  nature,  that  of  worship,  of 
reverence  for  a  Supreme  Being.  A  natural  religion  prevades  all 
humanity.  There  is  no  savage  tribe  that  does  not  show  some 
form  of  religious  instinct.  As  in  the  intellectual  world  all 
knowledge  is  based  on  the  known  and  from  that  proceeds  in 
logical  progression  to  the  unknown,  so  in  the  spiritual  world  of 
the  child,  his  own  love  for  God  must  have  its  birth  in  the  love 
for  his  mother  or  teacher.  They  must  hold  a  reverent  attitude 
toward  God  and  the  child  who  is  made  in  His  image.  Then  the 
goal  of  education  toward  which  they  will  start  the  little  child 
will  be  the  high  ideal  of  human  excellence,  attained  only  through 
the  union  of  bodily  and  spiritual  development  of  which  mother 
and  teacher  should  be  a  living  example. 

Is  the  ideal  too  high  to  be  reached  in  this  busy,  prosaic,  work- 
aday  world? 

"  Oh !  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 

Or  what's  a  heaven  for?  " 

"  Think  not  the  child  is  all  too  young  to  teach; 

His  little  heart  will  like  a  magnet  reach 

And  touch  the  truth  for  which  you  find  no  speech." 

RELATION  OF  MOTHERS  TO  SCHOOLS 

Mary  Louisa  Butler 

"  God  thought  to  give  the  sweetest  thing 
In  His  Almighty  power 
To  earth,  and  deeply  pondering 
What  it  should  be,  one  hour 
In  fondest  joy  and  love  of  heart 
Outweighing  every  other. 
He  moved  the  gates  of  Heaven  apart 
And  gave  to  earth  a  mother." 
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If  some  one  asks  why  there  should  be  any  special  relation  of 
mothers  to  schools  I  would  reply  in  brief,  "  Because  of  existing 
conditions  that  can  only  be  changed  when  the  mothers  or*  parents 
demand  these  changes  for  the  good  of  the  children."  These  con- 
ditions may  include  material  limitations,  the  room,  location, 
architecture,  light,  heat,  ventilation,  furniture  and  other  environ- 
ments that  may  be  such  as  to  endanger  the  physical  condition  of 
^ie  pupils.  How  many  mothers  do  you  suppose  know  the  exact 
condition  of  their  children's  environments  at  school?  The  ques- 
tion, "  How  many  mothers  have  visited  your  school  to  inquire 
after  the  welfare  of  their  children  during  the  past  year?  "  was 
put  to  the  principals  of  three  schools  in  one  of  our  large  cities. 
These  schools  represented,  in  the  social  and  educational  circle, 
three  grades.  From  each  principal  came  the  reply: "  None  unless 
Bent  for."  In  one  of  these  schools  there  was  at  one  time  an  epi- 
demic of  diphtheria.  Was  its  cause  investigated  by  the  mothers 
represented  there?  Certainly  not.  This  was  left  to  the  board  of 
health  to  manage  as  they  thought  best.  The  parents  whose  chil- 
dren were  in  the  sunny,  well-ventilated  rooms  were  no  more  indif- 
ferent than  those  whose  children  were  in  rooms  less  advantage- 
ously situated.  The  mothers  whose  children  were  ill  expressed 
some  anxiety,  but  only  for  their  own  children,  and  no  united  effort 
was  made,  even  on  their  part,  to  have  the  conditions  so  adjusted 
that  a  recurrence  of  this  or  similar  trouble  should  be  impgissible. 
It  is  because  of  this  wide-spread  indifference  on  the  part  of 
mothers  to  the  environment  of  their  children  in  the  schoolroom 
that  I  have  been  willing  to  speak  on  this  topic  to-day. 

Important  as  are  the  material  environments,  yet  there  are  con- 
siderations much  more  vital.  We  who  are  teachers  could  all  tes- 
tify to  our  knowledge  of  very  small  children  who  smoke,  cheat, 
lie  and  do  many  other  things  that  ought  not  to  be.  Because  of  all 
these,  because  of  needed  discipline  and  encouragement,  because 
of  cei'tain  conditions  and  environments  it  is  not  only  right  but 
needful  that  close  relations  between  mothers  and  schools  exist  if 
the  child's  good  is  to  be  considered.  Just  what  these  relations 
shall  be  the  special  needs  must  determine. 
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In  the  training  of  the  child  the  mother  may  have  a  plan.  The 
teacher  also  may  have  a  plan.  If  these  plana  are  opposing  what 
about  the  child?  But  if  the  two  plans  can  be  made  to  work 
together  after  the  model  of  that  which  is  good  who  can  estimate 
the  increase  in  the  child's  development  over  two  separate  plans? 

Unless  there  is  a  full  cooperation  between  parents  and  teachers 
the  child's  development  will  surely  be  lacking  in  something.  If 
the  teacher  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired  and  the  children  are 
either  dissatisfied,  or  possibly  satisfied  under  conditions  that 
parents  know  are  positively  injurious,  what  is  to  be  done?  It  is 
always  a  serious  matter  to  have  teachers  removed,  even  though 
their  retention  be  likewise  serious.  In  many  instances  it  might 
be  that  a  judicious  maternal  investigation  and  a  helping  hand 
at  just  the  right  moment  would  save  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
In  adjusting  any  matter  of  this  nature  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present  should  be  considered.  Help  the  teacher  if  possible  but 
do  not  sacrifice  the  child.  If  mothers  will  do  their  part  and 
know  from  personal  investigation  what  and  by  whom  their  chil- 
dren are  being  taught  I  do  not  believe  there  is  need  of  having  a 
poor  teacher  in  any  school  in  the  land. 

Sometimes,  often,  teachers  need  encouragement  which  they 
never  receive,  and  in  withholding  this  mothers  themselves  are  at 
fault  if  better  work  is  not  done  in  the  schoolroom.  To  mothers 
everj'where  I  should  like  to  say:  "  What  relation  does  your  par- 
lor, your  diningroom,  your  kitchen,  your  guest  chamber  bear  to 
the  school  work  of  your  district  or  ward?  How  many  owning 
carriages  have  ever  sent  one  to  your  children's  teacher  for  an 
hour's  drive?  Have  you  ever  united  to  send  a  teacher  to  a  state 
convention?"  These  may  seem  little  things,  but  are  they  not 
worth  considering?  The  more  any  mother  is  to  her  child's  teach- 
er the  more  that  teacher  will  be  to  that  child. 

In  a  recent  paper  the  following  items  were  found:  "An  inter- 
esting investigation  has  been  made  recently  in  one  of  our  cities 
as  to  the  reasons  why  children  of  equally  good  capacity  should 
rank  so  unevenly  in  their  studies  in  the  schools.  Pains  were 
taken  to  learn  from  one  class  of  55  pupils  enough  about  their 
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habits  out  of  school  to  enable  judgments  to  be  made.  The 
investigation  showed  that  13  boys  were  permitted  to  be  on 
the  streets  at  night  as  late  as  half-past  nine  o'clock.  Not  one  of 
them  ranked  as  high  as  thirtieth  in  the  class.  Another  grade 
class  of  55  was  tried  in  the  same  manner;  eight  boys  were 
habitually  on  the  streets  in  the  evenings.  Not  one  of  them 
ranked  as  high  as  fortieth  in  the  class.  Another  class  ot  35 
showed  that  six  were  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  streets  at  night, 
and  every  one  of  them  had  spent  two  or  three  years  passing 
the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  One  boy  of  15  had  spent  9  years 
in  getting  four  and  a  half  years  of  schooling."  Some  mothers 
may  say:  "Well,  my  boy  is  not  one  of  that  class."  True,  but 
some  other  boy  is  and  he  is  probably  in  the  same  class  that  your 
boy  is.  Did  you  ever  think  that  perhaps  you  have  a  duty  to 
that  other  boy?  Do  you  and  his  teacher  know  why  he  is  not  at 
home  evenings?  His  home  may  be  one  that  you  and  I,  too, 
would  leave  every  evening  in  the  week  if  we  belonged  to  it.  Did 
you  ever  think  that  you  and  your  boy  might  help  this  other  boy 
by  asking  him  to  come  and  study  by  your  table  and  your  lamp? 
These  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools  are  the  future  citizens  of  our 
land.  We  have  a  duty  toward  them  and  one  of  those  duties  is 
to  help  the  teachers,  to  know  the  schools,  to  show  an  interest 
in  other  people's  children  who  are  less  favored  by  birth  and  envi- 
ronment than  our  own. 

What  the  world  needs  is  not  more  power  in  the  hands  of  women 
but  more  real  mothering.  We  are  building  for  eternity,  not 
merely  for  to-day,  and  with  Christ  as  the  chief  corner  stone  of 
our  structure  we  must  look  beyond  self  and  remember  how  the 
strong  are  admonished  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE  OF  THE  HOME 

Mrs   D.  O.  Mears 

!  No  history  is  complete  which  leaves  out  the  power  of  mother- 

hood and  the  home.     Some  one  has  said:  "  The  home  came  down 
from  Heaven  and  is  modelled  after  the  Father's  House."    The 
I  1  sad  fact  remains  that  few^  homes  actualize  the  beauty  of  this 
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picture;  yet  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Creator  intended  the 
home  to  be  a  sacred  place.  Even  the  beauty  of  Eden  was  not 
complete  until  the  solitary  were  placed  in  families  and  there 
was  a  home  in  its  hallowed  precincts. 

When  two  peope  give  their  love  and  their  lives  to  each  other 
"  till  death  do  them  part "  a  new  home  is  thus  formed,  which 
should  be  the  dearest,  sweetest,  most  restful  spot  on  earth,  each 
inmate  striving  to  outdo  the  other  in  unselfish  devotion.  Into 
this  home  is  sent,  perhaps,  a  little  being,  which,  in  its  helpless- 
ness, calls  for  special  love  and  care.  How  precious  the  new 
treasure  seems  to  the  parents.  How  earnest  the  desire 
awakened  that  here  may  be  nurtured  and  developed  a  noble 
life.  Soon,  a  consciousness  of  things  about  it  dawns  upon  the 
little  one;  much  earlier  than  we  realize,  it  perceives  an  indefin- 
able something  in  its  surroundings.  It  knows  in  time  whether 
or  not  the  parents  seek  wisdom  from  above;  whether  the 
motive  in  life  is  for  self  or  others;  whether  obedience  is 
demanded,  or  whether  by  coaxing  or  teasing  its  own  will  is 
finally  obtained;  whether  punishment  is  administered  in  love 
and  for  the  good  of  the  child,  or  whether  given  in  anger  and 
under  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  whether  the  parents  them- 
selves are  above  deceit  and  overreaching;  whether  faultfinding 
or  unkind  words  about  neighbors  or  friends  is  allowed;  whether 
the  Sabbath  day  and  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  receive  due  rever- 
ence— in  fine,  it  perceives  the  atmosphere,  the  spirit  of  the 
home. 

A  child  is  sensible  to  every  influence  surrounding  it,  and  this 
atmosphere  determines  its  development  and  growth  as  truly  as 
the  degrees  of  moisture  and  temperature  determine  the  growth 
or  lack  of  growth  of  delicate  plants.  This  intangible  something 
which  we  call  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  is  still  so  real  that 
its  character  is  evident  at  once  even  to  a  stranger.  Upon  some 
happy  homes  the  spirit  of  love  and  peace  rests  to  such  a  degree 
that  whoever  crosses  the  threshold  feels  the  warmth  as  from  the 
beaming  of  the  sun's  rays.  In  other  households  the  lack  of  sym- 
pathy, mutual  helpfulness  and  thoughtful  consideration  for  the 
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rights  of  each,  causes  a  chill  from  which  one  is  anahle  to  recoTei 
one  feels  sore  that  here  the  tender  plants  of  child  life  will  b 
dwarfed,  failing  of  their  highest  development. 

No  higher  honor,  need  an;  woman  desire  than  that  of  bec(Mn 
ing  a  true  home-maker.  In  her  should  he  found  the  impersona 
tion  of  the  essential  elements  which  constitate  the  ideal  borne 
She  should  possess  love,  unselflahness,  sympathy,  clear  jndg 
ment,  foresight,  the  power  of  ready  decision,  and  noble  ambi 
tions,  that  her  influence  may  guide  and  inspire  the  young  livei 
entrusted  to  her  care.  She  should  be  "  the  calm  and  gracloui 
element  whose  presence  seems  the  sweet  income  and  womanlj 
atmosphere  of  the  home,"  With  her  more  than  with  any  othei 
human  being  rests  the  complexion  of  the  spiritual  life  of  hei 
household.  "  Mother  is  the  name  of  God  in  the  heart  and  lipi 
of  little  children." 

The  true  home  should  be  filled  with  love  to  Ood  and  love  t 
man,  for  a  home  without  love  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Th 
importance  of  sympathy  and  loving  companionship  caonot  b 
overestimated.  Oar  children  need  more  of  the  parents'  ioteref 
and  co-operation  in  their  little  plans,  pleasures  and  aims.  ^S 
endeavor  to  surround  them  with  every  comfort  possible,  an 
yet  there  is  a  need  of  the  heart— a  craving  for  more  of  the  coi 
panionship  of  father  and  mother.  "  It  is  not  what  we  do  for  oi 
children  that  makes  them  love  us,  it  is  what  we  do  with  them," 

A  young  man  once  said  to  his  grandfather:  "Yon  have  bei 
a  very  successful  man,  have  you  not?"  "Yes,  as  the  wor 
counts  success,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  my  life  seems  a  failn 
because  I  did  not  give  enough  of  myself  to  my  children.  To 
tTncle  James,  lacking  bis  comradeship  at  a  time  when  he  w 
longing  for  it,  ruined  his  life,  and  his  father  has  never  ceased 
mourn." 

The  following  incident  in  the  life  of  a  certain  wealthy  aJ 
charitable  lady  has  its  lessons  for  us  all: 

One  morning  her  little  daughter  of  12  years  msfaed  in 
the  mother's  room  as  she  was  going  out,  asking  that  she  woo 
play  one  of  her  birthday  games  with  her.     Her  request  seemi 
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trivial,  and  the  mother  answered  rather  sharply,  "Nonsense, 
Nellie,  it  is  board  day  at  the  hospital  and  I  am  very  late  now." 
The  eager  Might  died  out  of  the  little  face,  and  the  child  said 
sadly,  "  I  wish  you  would  sometime  have  a  *  day '  with  me, 
mamma."  The  lady  in  telling  the  story  said  the  child's  words 
cut  her  to  the  heart.  She  wondered  if  it  were  possible  that  in 
the  performance  of  even  important  duties  outside  the  home  she 
had  neglected  the  one  that  should  be  first  in  her  thoughts  and 
plans — ^the  consideration  of  her  own  little  daughter.  There  was 
much  heart-searching  that  day,  and  as  a  result  the  little  maiden 
had  ever  afterward  a  Saturday  engagement  with  her  mother. 

In  the  great  complexity  of  modern  life  outside  influences  press 
more  closely  upon  the  family  than  two  generations  ago,  and 
therefore  a  more  careful  guardianship  of  the  interests  of  the 
home  is  demanded.  Thoughtful  plans  should  be  made  to  resist 
the  counter-attractions  of  the  world  outside.  Every  child  has 
a  Grod-given  right  to  a  happy  home,  which  should  fumish  the 
conditions  of  normal,  healthful  and  noble  growth. 

The  child  in  the  home  is  like  the  block  of  fine  marble  in  the 
studio  of  the  sculptor.  As  the  beautiful  work  of  art  springs 
from  the  marble  only  through  the  genius,  skill  and  patient  toil 
of  the  artist,  in  like  manner  the  little  child  becomes  a  noble 
man  or  woman  only  through  the  constant  molding  of  the  purest 
and  best  influences  in  the  home.  The  mother  is  the  agency 
through  which  these  influences  reach  the  child,  and  she  should 
study  the  individuality  and  possibilities  of  each  little  one  with 
a  devotion,  skill  and  patience  no  less  than  that  of  the  artist. 
This  she  can  do  only  by  sharing  intimately  the  child's  life. 

One  important  means  of  mfutual  interchange  in  the  life  of  the 
family  is  the  home  conversation.  In  the  character  of  the  child 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  potent  single  means  of  the  child's  in- 
direct education.  In  the  first  years  of  his  life  the  conversation 
to  which  he  listens  is  the  child's  chief  medium  of  contact  with 
the  outside  world,  and  through  it  he  gains  a  conception  of  the 
standards  and  ideals  of  the  parents'  lives.  Speech  there  must 
be;  what  a  strange  and  undesirable  place  this  world  would  be 
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if  our  fellow  creatures  were  dumb,  if  there  were  no  cheery  good 
mornings,  no  pleasant  interchange  of  thought  or  feeling  through- 
out the  day.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  speech  should  be 
gentle,  free  from  all  sharpness  or  complaining;  that  it  should 
never  wound  the  sensibilities  of  our  lored  ones.  Yet  this  is  not 
all.  The  table  topics  discussed  influence  much  the  thoughts  of 
the  family.  The  members  are  perhaps  separated  for  the  day, 
but  at  the  eveniing  hour  the  father  comes  from  counting-room  or 
office,  the  mother  from  household  or  social  duties,  the  children 
from  school  or  nursery^  and  all  gather  at  the  family  board.  This 
should  be  a  happy,  much  anticipated  time.  All  tongues  are  liable 
to  be  loosed,  but  what  are  the  busy  tongues  saying?  Is  the  talk 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  wiH  be  helpful  and  inspiring,  bringing 
by  wit  or  wisdom  the  family  nearer  to  each  other;  or  is  the 
evening  meal  a  time  for  faultfinding  and  gossip?  1  have  often 
wondered  what  would  be  the  story  of  a  graphophone  were  it 
to  reproduce  in  word  and  tone  all  the  conversation  employed  in 
one  household  during  a  single  day,  or  even  during  one  meal. 

The  influence  of  a  mother  in  the  home  endures  beyond  the 
fleeting  breath  and  throughout  all  eternity.  In  the  crises  which 
larise  in  every  life  the  balance  will  turn  upon  the  side  of  the 
habits  of  thought  and  living  formed  under  the  parental  roof-tree. 
Sons  and  daughters  go  forth  to  college  or  business  life,  meeting 
many  temptations  from  which  they  were  shielded  in  the  home, 
and  if  the  training  has  been  on  the  side  of  truth,  nobility  and 
right,  and  "  goodness  made  to  seem  the  natural  way  of  living," 
the  scales  will  turn  in  favor  of  the  true  and  right.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  "  the  old  man  eloquent,"  never  failed  to  repeat  nightly 
the  "  Now  I  lay  me  "  learned  at  his  mother's  knee,  and  his  wise 
statesmanship  was  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  his  mother, 
Abigail  Adams,  Henry  Ward  Beecber  was  never  weary  of  speak- 
ing of  his  mother,  his  ideal  and  inspiration^  Phillips  Brooks 
was  ever  under  the  sway  and  power  of  his  mother's  prayers. 
Benjamin  West's  mother's  kiss  made  him  a  painter.  The 
mother's  characteristics  marked  the  greatness  of  Wendell  Phil- 
lips. A  solitary  shaft  in  Germany  reveals  the  pathos  of  human 
history  in  the  simple  words  "  Sihiller's  Mother." 
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A  notable  example  of  the  lack  of  home  training  is  afforded  by 
the  family  of  the  notorious  Jukee.  More  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  a  neglected  girl  and  her  three  sisters  wandered  about  the 
streets,  feU  into  crimes,  and  their  numerous  descendants  were  so 
depraved  that  the  name  of  the  family  became  a  reproach.  Over 
140  of  them  were  convicted  criminals,  spending  140  years  in  pri- 
sojL,  and  in  75  years  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  of 
public  money  were  expended  ux>on  this  one  family,  1,000  in 
numl)er,  to  isay  nothing  of  the  entailment  of  crime,  idiocy  and 
insanity  upon  future  generations.  Had  these  four  waifs  been 
under  helpful  home  influences,  what  a  different  story  history 
might  haA'e  had  to  record. 

For  centuries  the  mother  has  been  the  truest  inspiration  of 
home  life,  and  now,  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  united  efforts, 
it  seems  fitting  that  mothers,  teachers,  and  all  others  interested 
should  join  forces  and  call  together  convocations  for  the  study 
of  questions  relating  to  the  elevation  of  parenthood  and  child- 
hood. It  seems  most  desirable  that  parents  should  endeavor  more 
(and  more  to  come  into  closer  touch  with  the  school  life  of  the 
child,  should  seek  a  personal  acquaintance  with  his  teachers  and 
co-operate  with  them  in  the  work  of  the  school-room.  The  true 
teacher  will  welcome  this  co-operation  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  child  in  his  home.  And  this  knowl- 
edge will  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  instructor's  important  and 
difficult  task. 

When  considering  the  question  of  a  new  home,  great  care  is 
exercised  to  secure  a  .healthful  and  pleasant  location,  sunny 
ix>oms,  correct  siinitary  conditions;  yet,  with  all  this  solicitude 
for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  family,  the  sunshine  of  love, 
joy  and  peace  may  be  wanting  and  lack  of  sympathy  and  clouds 
of  selfishness  hover  over  the  dwelling.  "A  mother  may  put  her 
geraniums  in  the  sun  and  frown  upon  her  baby."  "  The  art  of 
being  lovely  at  home  "  is  well  worth  cultivating,  for  the  ideal 
family  relation  is  not  found  in  merely  living  together  under  the 
same  roof,  in  making  the  home  simply  an  abiding  place — ^the 
zenanas  of  the  Hindus  and  the  harems  of  the  Mohammedans  are 
not  homes;  but  the  true  relation  is  found  in  the  mutual  inter- 
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change  of  thoughts  and  sympathies  of  each  Inmate  therein.  The 
atmosphere,  the  spirit  of  the  hiome,  is  the  most  important  in- 
fluence in  the  life  of  the  child.  This  should  be  of  a  character 
siuited  for  the  development  of  a  great  soul,  such  as  shall  bring 
to  its  highest  fruition  the  best  in  the  child's  nature.  The  hope 
cf  the  time  when  every  home  in  our  land  ^baJll  be  truly  a  foster- 
ing medium  for  the  best  development  of  the  chi'ld's  life  is  the 
guiding-star  of  the  Assembly  of  mothers,  and  no  holier  or  nobler 
aiim  has  ever  been  set  before  a  comipany  of  women. 

The  mother  gives  the  keynote  for  the  day,  strikes  the  chords 
of  harmony  or  di-scord  throughout  all  its  hours,  and  her  wliole 
being  may  be  so  full  of  melody,  ©trength  and  sweetness  that  the 
entire  life  of  the  family  may  become  "  one  grand,  sweet  song." 

MOTHERHOOD 

Mrs  Mary  Seymour  Howell 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  said :  If  a  man  is  bom  right  the  first  time, 
there  is  not  so  much  need  of  the  second  birth.  The  subject  of 
my  remarks  before  this  Assembly  is.  Motherhood,  or  shall  our 
children  be  born  right?  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  this  after- 
noon on  a  very  delicate  theme,  the  pre-natal  condition  of  children. 
I  consider  this,  perhaps,  the  most  important  subject  that  has 
come  before  the  world,  and  as  birth  is  the  thought  and  creation 
of  God,  it  holds  within  itself  the  holiest  thoughts  and  the  divinity 
of  the  race.  For  with  every  birth  a  soul  is  born,  a  soul  launched 
into  the  eternities  with  its  little  bark,  the  body,  for  this  stage 
of  the  journey.  How  great  the  importance  then  that  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  its  existence,  carried  close  to  its  mother's  heart, 
feeling  all  her  thoughts,  touched  by  all  her  aspirations,  uplifted 
by  her  sainthood  or  pulled  down  by  her  sins,  the  mother  should 
lay  the  foundation  of  its  character  in  all  that  is  noble  and  of  good 
report.  We  are  the  mothers  of  men.  Show  me  the  mothers  of 
a  country  and  I  will  tell  you  of  its  sons.  These  are  the  things 
that  take  hold  of  the  everlasting  welfare  of  the  race,  and  remem- 
ber, if  men  would  rise  above  their  materialism  and  sensuality, 
if  they  would  tower  as  giants  in  thought  and  become  great  men 
in  goodness,  they  must  have  mothers  who  have  touched  them 
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deeply  before  their  birth  and  equipped  them  for  the  journey  of 
life.  A  mother's  life  is  given  to  her  child  for  many  months  be- 
fore its  birth.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  body  but  to  the  soul 
and  mind.  If  the  mother  is  healthy,  pure,  sweet  blood  will  flow 
through  that  man's  veins;  if  she  has  a  vigorous  intellect  he 
will  be  able  to  grapple  with  the  questions  of  his  age  and  to 
solve  the  problems  of  nations;  if  she  has  a  large,  warm  heart 
he  will  draw  men  unto  him  and  his  hand-clasping  will  be 
sought  by  the  multitude.  The  destiny  of  the  world  to-day  lies  in 
the  hearts  and  brains  of  the  mothers  of  men.  This  world  can 
not  travel  upward  faster  than  its  women  are  climbing  the  paths 
of  progress.  Therefore,  what  gathering  freighted  with  greater 
importance  than  a  congress  of  mothers?  Am  I  wrong  in  saying 
that  very  few  women  are  fit  to  be  mothers?  But  it  is  a  startling 
fact.  Very  few  girls  comprehend  the  sanctity  and  sacredness  of 
motherhood.  Dr  Campbell  of  London  in  the  London  Lancet 
says :  "  The  responsibility  of  creating  life  is  scarcely  less  tremen- 
dous than  taking  life."  One  of  the  last  things  that  occurs  to 
girls  is,  whether  they  are  fit  to  be  represented  in  posterity. 
Motherhood  comes  upon  them  as  a  startling  surprise  or  accident 
in  the  destiny  of  marriage.  They  do  not  realize  that  a  bouI  has 
been  given  to  their  closest  keeping  for  weal  or  woe.  They  have 
never  been  taught  in  school  or  college,  or  at  home  that  for  the 
nine  months  an  immortal  being  is  life  of  their  very  life  and  that 
the  character  of  that  soul  is  then  and  there  largely  formed.  So 
thoughtlessly,  lightly  are  beings  born.  Their  destiny  is  largely 
shaped,  the  road  their  feet  must  walk  laid  out  for  them  in  that 
pre-natal  period.  Life  is  so  full  of  tears  for  almost  every  soul  that 
in  those  quiet  days  of  pregnancy,  the  mother  should  do  all  in  her 
power  to  prepare  the  child  for  the  journey  its  little  feet  must 
soon  begin,  and  to  equip  it  for  the  battle  of  life. 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  baby  dear? 
Out  of  the  evervwhere  into  the  here. 

Where  did  you  get  those  eyes  so  blue? 
Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came  through. 

Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear? 
I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here." 
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Mothers,  when  the  solemn  intelligence  is  theirs  that  an  immortal 
being  is  linked  with  their  life,  should  uncover  their  heads  and  un- 
sandal  their  feet,  for  the  holy  of  holies  has  touched  them.  God 
has  summoned  them  and  over  them  has  thrown  the  solemn  mys- 
tery of  creation,  the  eternal  mystery  that  will  never  be  compre- 
hended on  this  planet.  O!  mothers  of  this  congress  can  we  grasp 
in  our  finite  thinking  the  glory  with  which  God  has  adorned 
woman  in  making  her  one  with  him  in  creation?  Have  we  ever 
gathered  to  ourselves  the  stupendous  thought  of  the  centuries 
that  our  divine  Savior,  our  peerless  Christ  was  bom  of  God  and 
a  woman?  We  learn  from  history  that  all  great  men  have  had 
great  mothers.  No  matter  how  illustrious  the  father,  if  the 
mother  is  weak  or  common  in  intellect,  slow  in  action,  vacilla- 
ting in  thought,  wanting  in  the  crisis  of  life,  so  is  the  child  of 
that  marriage.  In  the  pre-natal  period  the  mother's  character 
is  largely  given  to  the  child.  Why  are  suicides  on  the  increase? 
Why  so  many  young  people  using  poison,  pistol  or  knife  to  snap 
the  cord  of  life?  Because  motherhood  in  these  years  is  looked 
upon  as  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  During  the  pre-natal 
period  the  mother  wishes  the  death  of  the  child.  She  has  no  wel- 
come for  the  little  stranger.  She  has  a  revulsion  to  its  life.  She 
puts  into  its  being  the  germ  thought  of  suicide,  and  the  time 
comes  when  the  roads  of  earth  seem  all  uphill  and  the  blue  cano- 
py of  God  seems  turned  to  brass  to  that  soul.  The  time  comes 
as  the  years  unfold  when  the  infidelities  of  life  break  its  heart 
and  the  mother's  thought  of  25  or  50  years  ago  takes  pos- 
session of  it,  and  that  man  or  woman  true  to  what  was  given 
to  it  in  its  formation,  by  its  own  hand,  dies.  Why  are  murders 
on  the  increase?  Because  so  many  mothers,  hating  motherhood, 
try  to  murder  the  little  being  nestling  close  to  their  hearts  in 
those  pre-natal  days.  They  may  fail.  God  pity  them,  for  awfal 
the  thought,  they  may  have  made  a  murderer.  There  may  come 
a  day  when  in  a  drunken  brawl  or  in  a  moment  of  great  anger 
the  thought  of  that  mother  will  have  its  full  realization.  I  tell 
you,  mothers  gathered  here  to-night,  it  was  a  divine  inspiration 
that  first  caused  Mrs  Phebe  A.  Hearst  of  California  to  call  a 
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mother's  congress,  for  the  world  groans  on  account  of  thought- 
less, wicked  mothers  and  pleads,  as  the  years  of  this  century  die 
out,  for  a  stronger,  truer,  saintlier  motherhood  to  bear  the  chil- 
dren of  the  twentieth  century.  As  mothers,  we  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  increase  of  crime.  Congresses  of  men  in  our 
national  capital  cannot  avert  crime  and  war  and  bloodshed,  when 
as  mothers  we  slay  our  own  in  the  very  citadel  of  our  being. 
Women  have  always  been  paupers.  Very  few  women  have  ever 
handled  large  sums  of  money.  Fifty  years  ago  if  a  woman  mar- 
ried, her  property,  if  she  had  any,  went  to  her  husband  and  he 
could  will  it  to  whomsoever  he  pleased.  Woman's  compensation 
for  labor  has  always  been  very  small,  and  in  the  marriage  rela- 
tion, if  the  woman  had  board  and  clothes,  ever  so  scant  the 
clothing,  too,  she  seemed  satisfied.  But  not  always  satisfied.  In 
many  a  woman's  heart  rankled  the  feeling  of  a  great  injustice. 
She  knew  that  by  her  home  labors  and  economy  she  was  earning 
as  much  as  her  husband,  and  hundreds  of  women  in  the  dead 
of  night  have  gone  to  their  husband's  pockets  and  taken  money. 
This  pursued  through  centuries  has  made  many  thieves  and  bur- 
glars. The  mother  creeping  out  of  bed  at  midnight  to  rob  her 
husband  has  had  its  consequences  in  after  years  on  the  child  she 
was  then  carrying.  She  had  then  put  into  his  life  a  germ  thought 
that  some  day  might  have  its  fulfillment.  For,  mothers,  the  race 
is  largely  what  is  given  to  it  at  this  pre-natal  period,  and  this 
is  governed  by  the  environment  that  follows  birth.  Frances  Wil- 
lard  perhaps  uttered  no  stronger  thought  than  this,  that  the  word 
illegitimacy  be  banished  from  the  language.  There  are  no  ille- 
gitimate children.  The  great  truth  filled  her  mind  that  every 
child  has  a  father  and  mother,  and  that  above  all,  God  is  the 
father  and  mother  of  us  all.  She  saw  the  terrible  wrong  done 
to  any  soul  to  send  it  through  life  branded  as  illegitimate. 

CV  little  sheep  from  God's  sheepfold,  one  of  his  children,  one 
whom  he  loves  as  well  as  the  legitimate,  walking  through  this 
earth  branded  illegitimate.  But  I  do  hold  that  all  God's  chil- 
dren bearing  his  image  should  bear  also  his  superscription  of 
legitimacy. 
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"  De  massa  ob  de  eheepM', 
Dat  guard  de  sheepfoP  bin, 
Look  out  in  de  gloom'rin'  meadows, 
Whar  de  long  night  rain  begin, 
So  he  call  to  de  hirelin'  shepa'd 
Is  my  sheep,  is  dey  all  come  in? 

■ 

O  den  says  de  hirelin'  shepa'd 
Dar's  some,  dey's  black  an'  thin, 
An'  some,  dey's  po'  oP  weddas, 
Dat  cant  come  home  again. 
Dey's  los'  an'  good  for  nuflSn', 
But  de  res',  dey's  all  brung  in. 

Den  de  massa  ob  de  sheepfoP 

Dat  guard  de  sheepfo>P  bin, 

Goes  down  in  de  gloom'rin'  meadows, 

Whar  de  long  night  rain  begin. 

So  he  le'  down  de  ba's  ob  de  sheepfoP, 

Callin'  sof ,  '  Come  in,  come  in.' 

Den  up  t'po'  de  gloorn'rin'  meadows^ 
T'ro'  de  coP  night  rain  an'  win, 
An'  up  t'ro'  de  gloorn'rin'  rain  paf, 
Whar  de  sleet  fa'  pie'ein  thin, 
De  po'  los'  sheep  ob  de  sheepfoP, 
Dey  all  comes  gadderin'  in." 

As  a  woman  saying  these  things  to  women,  as  a  mother  of  a 
precious  son  in  Heaven,  speaking  to  ir  or  hers  who  have  children 
here  and  in  that  safe  country,  I  would  urge  myself  and  you  that 
we  attend  first  to  those  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  I  urge  upon 
'the  coming  mothers  to  see  to  it  that  every  virtue  be  given  to 
their  children  while  they  hold  them  in  their  close  embrace.  I 
would  urge  them  to  think  lofty  thoughts,  do  noble  deeds,  see 
grand  scenery,  look  on  the  best  in  art,  read  the  most  ennobling 
books,  and  love  and  work  for  humanity  with  a  sweet  good  will. 
May  they  always  remember  as  the  most  solemn  thought  of  their 
lives  that  the  little  being  that  moves  and  lives  and  has  its  being 
through  them  in  those  pre-natal  days  may  some  day  be  an  angel 
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in  Heaven.  Have  I  been  too  hard  on  mothers?  Do  I  blame 
women  too  much  for  the  woee  of  earth?  Do  men  bring  all  the 
happiness  to  the  world?  For  the  race  I  have  a  great  sympathy. 
As  we  look  back  over  the  centuries  we  see  what  agony  woman 
has  suffered  long  ages  before  and  ever  since  Christ  uttered  the 
words  to  the  women  following  Him  to  His  crucifixion,  "  Weep 
not  for  me  but  for  yourselves  and  your  children."  In  travail  of 
soul  as  well  as  of  body  have  the  mothers  of  men  suffered  always, 
but  we  see  looking  backward  that  women  with  their  eyes  wet 
with  tears  and  their  hearts  full  of  woes  have  been  the  sunshine 
iof  the  race;  for  through  their  tears  has  shone  the  smile  of  Gk)d 
which  has  given  the  rainbow  of  hope  to  the  world.  Men  have 
brought  much  unhappiness  to  the  earth  by  unjust  treatment  and 
cruel  laws.  If  the  husband  would  always  be  the  attentive, 
anxious  lover,  child-'bearing  would  be  more  welcome.  If  men 
thought  'less  of  self  and  more  of  the  mothers  of  the  nation  and 
made  better  laws  for  women,  better  laws  for  home  and  home 
protection  better  laws  for  children,  better  laws  for  the  nation, 
then  as  husbandis  would  they  have  better  wives,  and  so  would 
^better  children  be  born.  I  am  not  a  pessimist,  but  an  optimist. 
With  women  like  Clara  Barton,  unmindful  of  self  for  the  good 
of  humanity,  an  angel  of  mercy  to  the  world,  ministering  to  the 
sick  and  dying,  in  the  midst  of  fever  and  contagion  in  suffering 
Cuba;  with  Helen  Gou'ld  pouring  her  wealth  into  the  treasury 
of  this  government  and  giving  her  very  life  as  day  after  day  she 
It^aves  her  luxurious  home  to  council  with  other  women  for  the 
heeft  good  of  the  wounded  and!  sick  boys  of  the  late  war;  with 
mothers  who  have  said,  "  Go  my  sons,  to  die  for  one's  country  is 
the  noblest  death  of  all.  Next  to  God  and  Heaven  love  your 
native  land; "  with  such  women  our  country  is  safe  in  the  great 
crises  that  come  to  it.  What  a  grand  self-denying  mother  must 
have  borne  our  glorious  Dewey,  who  true  to  dnty  and  the  dear 
old  flag  has  never  flinched  but  through  smoke  and  bullets  has 
pushed  right  on  until  the  stars  and  stripes  were  planted  in  the 
Philippines.  What  a  devoted  Christian  woman  full  of  tender 
sympathy  for  humanity  was  the  mother  of  that  grand  captain  of 
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the  Texas  who  said  to  his  men  in  the  midst  of  their  great  victory, 
*'  Don't  cheer,  boys,  don't  you  see  the  poor  devils  are  dying;  "  and 
again  we  hear  that  mother  speaking  through  him  when  Capt. 
Philip  said,  "  I  want  to  make  public  acknowledgment  that  I  be- 
lieve in  God  the  Father  Almighty."  What  a  oalm  self-disciplined 
woman  is  the  mother  of  Bill  Anthony  of  the  Maine,  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  awful  surprise  to  that  war  vessel,  could  present  him- 
self to  the  captain  saying,  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  have  to  report  that 
the  ship  has  been  blown  up  and  is  sinking."  What  a  brave 
woman  is  Mrs  Hobson,  who  to-day  is  acknowledged  the  mother 
of  the  most  heroic  soul  of  all  history.  Yes,  dear  women  of  this 
congress,  I  love  my  native  land,  I  love  her  fair  daughters  and  gal- 
ilatnt  sons.  We  are  the  nation  that  all  nations  do  look  to  and 
honor,  and  our  women  are  the  best  women  of  the  earth  and  our 
men  the  bravest.  To  be  born  of  a  noble  American  mother  is  the 
grandest  gift  that  can  be  given  to  any  soul,  and  to  have  a  father 
her  equal  is  a  blessing  from  Heaven.  So  America  stands  before 
tbe  world  in  the  dying  yearn  of  the  nineteenth  century.  So  is 
conning  to  the  world  the  chaste  bridals  and  a  race  will  yet  in- 
habit this  fair  country  of  which  we  little  dream. 

"  Hail  to  the  coming  singers. 
Hail  to  the  brave  light-bringers. 
Forward  I  reach  and  share 
All  that  they  do  and  dare. 

The  airs  of  heaven  blow  o'er  me, 
A  glory  shines  before  me, 
Of  what  mankind  shall  be, 
Pure,  generous,  brave  and  free, 

The  love  of  God  and  neighbor 
And  equal  handed  labor, 
The  richer  life  w^here  beauty, 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  duty, 

The  lo^e  of  man  and  woman 
Diviner,  but  still  human. 
Solving  the  riddle  old, 
Shajnng  the  age  of  gold, 
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Ring  bells  in  unreared  steeples, 
The  joy  of  unborn  peoples, 
Soui>d,  trumpets,  far  off  blown. 
Your  triumph  is  my  own. 

I  feel  the  earth  move  onward 
I  join  the  great  march  sunward, 
And  take  by  faith  while  living 
My  freehold  of  thanksgiving." 


( 


2  Papers  read  at  the  Utica  meeting 


THE  CULTURE  OF  RELIGION 
Rev.  J.  Calvin  Mead,  A.  M. 

In  one  of  our  great  museums  is  a  most  striking  group  of  statu- 
ary; it  represents  Eve^  the  mother  of  the  race,  holding  in  her 
arras  the  lifeless  body  of  her  miurdered  son  Abel.    She  is  gazing 
into  his  pallid  upturned  face  with  an  expression  of  minified 
grief  and  perplexity.    It  is  the  bold  effort  of  an  artist  to  repre- 
sient  the  pathos  and  tragedy  of  motherhood.    There  is  an  awful- 
ness  in  its  truthfulness.    A  mother,  in  the  dawn  of  history,  has 
measured  the  delectable  heights  of  pure  love  and  now  she  is 
measuring  the  bottomless  pit  of  a  woman's  grief.   You  can  almost 
see  h<T  sending  her  longing  eyes  from  Eden  to  Calvary,  then  from 
Calvary  to  the  New  Jerusalem;  you  can  almost  see  the  black  sky 
of  anguish  clarified  by  the  storm  of  hope^  that  has  ever  been 
tremendous  in  the  breast  of  woman.    You  can  almost  hear  her 
speaking  to  the  uUibom  mothers  of  the  race,  pleading  with  them 
to  escape  the  woman's  "  via  dolorosa  "  by  accepting  the  philoso- 
phy of  facts  and  applying  the  culture  of  a  true  religion. 

She  seems  to  be  saying:  "Oh  that  I  could  have  understood 
these  boys,  rightly  environed  them,  rightly  adjusted  them  to  each 
other!''  She  seems  sending  a  twofold  message  to  aJl  un'bo>m  gen- 
erations— remember  that  Abel  may  be  reared  never  so  pure  and 
guarded  never  so  religiously,  he  is  not  safe  in  his  own  i>ersonality^ 
not  safe  until  Cain  is  redeemed.  Then  contemplating  her  young- 
est in  death,  and  her  eldest  in  the  wanderings  of  a  vagabond, 
she  proclaims  the  awful  words  too  late,  too  late  to  save  Abel, 
too  late  to  save  and  I'edeem  Cain.  The  culture  and  security  of 
the  race  is  to  be  a  child  culture,  a  child  security. 

Our  generation  has  been  nobly  busy  with  reform  movements 
intended  to  redeem  Cain.     Side  efforts  most  comnoendable  have 
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been  made  in  various  institutions  and  organizations  to  include 
the  study  of  child  life  and  the  child's  full  relation  to  the  past, 
the  present  and  the  future. 

But  the  theme  is  too  great  to  be  a  department  of  anything. 
This  feeling  among  mothers  of  America  brought  forth  the  first 
national  congress  of  mothers,  which  assembled  in  the  capitol  of 
the  nation  February,  1897.  It  was  well  named  a  congress^  rather 
than  a  convention.  This  movement  is  now  distinct,  worthy  to 
be  crowned  queen  of  all  humanitarian  movement,  destined  to  be 
a  chief  power  in  the  shaping  of  true  society.  Its  mission  is  for- 
mative, rather  than  reformative.  Even  the  church  is  remember- 
ing too  little,  that  right  formation  is  the  best  reformation,  and 
has  made  her  great  mission  the  conversion  of  the  world,  which 
is  an  idea  synonomous  to  reformation. 

Let  no  reform  society  imagine  itself  in  any  degree  discounted 
by  the  recognized  importance  of  this  new  movement  of  cultured 
motherhood.  It  will  take  generations  to  reform  labor  working 
on  heredity  malformation  and  evil  environment  before  the  re- 
formers' mission  will  cease  to  be  of  great  importance  to  human 
progress. 

The  origin  of  the  ideal  man  is  the  ideal  mother.  This  is 
Christian  heredity  plus  the  culture  of  religion  in  the  individual, 
but  the  security  of  this  ideal  man  is  in  the  culture  of  religion 
applied  to  society,  as  well  as  to  the  individual.  In  other  words^ 
the  problem  of  heredity  is  to  be  solved  in  the  working  out  of  the 
problem  of  environment. 

The  culture  of  religion  depends  on  what  we  mean  by  religion. 
It  must  have  a  cosmopolitan  scope,  therefore  a  cosmopolitan 
nature.  We  cannot  reach  Cain  with  sectarianisms.  Religion 
that  will  redeem  life's  most  sacred  interests  must  be  broad 
enough  to  include  these  interests.  Churches  must  reverse  their 
methods,  reach  out  for  people  not  because  they  have  experienced 
so  much  culture,  but  because  they  lack  so  much  culture,  must 
look  after  the  unattractive  and  more  faithfully  seek  to  constrain 
the  indifferent  to  come  up  to  the  place  of  culture.  Religion  is 
something  greater  than  sectarianism.    We  will  find  no  isms  in 
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Heaven  and  it  will  be  well  for  our  little  Cains  and  Abels  if  we 
will  get  used  to  getting  along  without  isms  here.  In  the  main  it 
is  true  that  our  creeds  are  evaporated  graces  and  dried  theolog- 
ical fruit.  I  have  emphasized  the  term  culture,  as  I  wish  it  to 
stand  distinct  from  our  popular  word  reform.  Here  is  a  tract 
of  marsh  land  infested  with  reptiles,  pregnant  with  malaria  and 
death,  and  worse  than  useless.  The  only  way  to  redeem  it  is 
to  cultivate  it.  You  must  begin  with  a  large  system,  drain  off 
its  foul  stagnant  waters,  let  in  the  sunlight,  dissolve  the  clods, 
and  little  by  little  it  yields  splendid  value  to  this  cultivation. 

So  with  the  Cain  side  of  life.  If  reformed  at  all,  it  will  be 
reformed  through  the  work  of  culture;  culture  not  of  social 
veneering  type,  but  the  culture  of  religion,  which  is  the  great, 
the  only  force  able  to  cope  with  the  tragedy  of  Cain's  ruthless 
murder  of  Abel. 

Cain  and  Abel  live  side  by  side  in  New  York  to-day,  play  to- 
gether, sit  in  school  together.  While  AbePs  mother  is  congratu- 
lating herself  on  the  superior  advantages  she  is  able  to  give  her 
boy,  Cain  is  getting  in  his  deadly  work  on  Abel,  and  another  gen- 
eration is  lost.  Eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  that  mother 
alone  can  get  ahead  of  sin  as  embodied  in  C-ain. 

Legislation  is  good,  but  it  is  largely  farcical  in  its  endeavor 
to  protect  Abel.  Do  not  think  you  can  make  Abel  safe  by  intro- 
ducing bills  to  abolish  Cain  raising  and  Cain  conduct.  Legisla- 
tion sounds  plausible  at  first,  but  it  won't  work;  while  yon  are 
operating  on  Cain  in  a  legislative  way  Cain  gets  in  his  fatal  work 
on  Abel.  I  do  not  suppose  legislation  was  very  corrupt  in  the 
days  of  the  original  Cain  and  Abel  tragedy. 

The  Monotheistic  idea  of  Cod  and  the  superhuman  redemption 
taught  in  that  system  of  literature  known  as  the  Bible,  and  bind- 
ing the  spiritual  nature  of  man  to  that  supernatural  being  on 
whom  he  is  consciously  dependent,  this  is  religion,  whose  broad 
conceptions  of  life  enable  it  to  meet  and  relieve  the  agony  of 
Eve,  and  so  the  agony  of  the  race;  for  until  motherhood  is  happy 
and  bopeful  the  race  must  abide  in  the  shadows. 

It  is  from  the  literature  of  the  Bible  that  the  world  gets  its 
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right  idea  of  the  personal  value  of  the  child,  and  that  a  child 
can  get  the  right  valuation  of  himself.  St  Paul's  utterance  that 
we  are  "  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  son/' 
stamps  all  child  life  with  inestimable  value  and  unspeakable 
mystery.  Who  can  study  the  eighth  Psalm  and  be  a  pessimist. 
When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers  "(and  it 
is  the  figure  of  a  housewife  employed  in  needle  work  so  familiar 
that  her  fingers  work  automatically)''  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
which  thou  hast  ordained  "(and  the  figure  of  that  *  ordaining '  is 
the  figure  of  men  sent  out  under  generals,)"  what  is  man,  asks 
the  Psalmist,  that  God  is  mindful  of  him  and  the  son  of  man, 
that  God  should  visit  him.  The  minute  care  of  God  for  man, 
His  wonderful  thought  for  man,  these  are  the  things  which  show 
the  divine  worth  of  every  child. 

It  strikes  us  that  some  Christless  parents  have  a  very  super- 
ficial love  for  their  children.  They  would  die  for  them  and  are 
ever  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  their  children,  but  the  same 
is  true  of  the  lioness.  Solicitude  and  culture  that  do  not  em- 
brace the  idea  of  the  spiritual  faculty  and  the  altruistic  mind  of 
Christ,  are  dangerously  near  to  mere  animalism. 

In  the  culture  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  we  get  a  parent's 
true  conception  of  the  child.  Study  the  story  of  Abraham  and 
his  son  Isaac,  commonly  called  the  trial  of  Abraham's  faith,  but 
which  it  seems  to  me  might  better  be  called,  Abraham  receiv- 
ing a  new  truth  as  to  parental  responsibility. 

Abraham,  you  remember,  was  a  man  of  the  Orient,  he  stands 
in  the  dim  dawn  of  history,  he  wished  to  give  all  his  to  the  one 
God  whom  he  had  found  when  called  out  of  the  Pantheism  of 
his  ancestors;  his  boy  ought  to  be  given  to  God,  God  called  for 
him,  how  shall  it  be  done?  The  only  way  the  world  as  yet  knew 
to  give  to  a  God  was  to  shed  the  blood,  and  crush  life.  So 
Abraham  prepares  for  the  slaughter  of  his  son  under  the 
thought  of  obedience  to  the  devine  command  to  sacrifice  the 
child  to  God.  All  literature  has  no  more  pathetic  scene  than 
that  of  the  old  man,  with  breaking  heart,  climbing  the  moun- 
tain, to  obey  God  concerning  his  child,  but  with  such  a  false 
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notion  of  what  God  means.  See  him  as  he  follows  his  old 
heathen  training,  endeavoring  to  apply  it  to  the  divine  com- 
mand. We  in  our  age,  are  yet  trying  to  obey  the  higher  calls 
for  oar  children  by  following  the  lines  of  the  old  heathen  habits. 
Abraham  is  about  to  strike  the  knife  into  the  veins  of  his  boy 
and  give  the  child  as  a  heathen  would  have  done,  when  the  new 
idea,  the  Christian  idea  of  sacrifice  flashes  in  upon  him,  and  up- 
on the  world,  and  Christian  culture  takes  the  place  of  Pagan 
religion,  Abraham  learns,  civilization  learns  that  to  give  a  child 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  One  and  True  God  is  not  to  pour  the  child's 
blood  out  upon  nothingness,  but  to  enrich  the  child's  blood,  its 
soul,  by  highest  fellowship,  highest  opportunities,  for  highest 
things.  Abraham  found  in  that  moment,  that  to  give  his  child 
to  God  was  to  take  away  the  cords,  the  knife,  the  limitations, 
and  to  give  his  boy  the  richest  advantages  of  the  Orient. 

It  is  the  culture  of  Christianity  that  gives  us  the  true  idea 
of  self  denial  so  necessary  to  the  best  development  and  opposed 
to  enervating  indulgences.  Christ  said  that  he  came  into  the 
world  that  humanity  might  have  life  and  have  it  abundantly; 
again  he  said,  ^'  Whosoever  shall  come  after  me  must  deny  him- 
self, and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me."  What  does  he 
mean  by  this  self  denial?  Go  to  Gethsemene  and  hear  Him  at 
the  midnight  hour  praying,  "  If  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me,  nevertheless  not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done,"  and  there 
we  find  the  grander  part  of  self  denial  to  be  the  self  mastery  that 
makes  the  reluctant  fiesh  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  the  higher 
spirit. 

But  it  is  the  altruism  of  Christian  culture  that  is  the  security 
of  Abel,  the  redemption  of  Cain,  the  joy  of  Eve,  the  hoi>e  of  the 
future. 

Missionary  work  is  the  key  to  social  progress.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  favored  few  for  the  unfavored  many  is  a  cardinal 
principle  of  Christianity.  What  good  does  it  do  to  hate  and 
punish  Cain  after  Abel  has  been  killed?  Cain  is  always  envious 
of  Abel,  liable  at  any  moment  to  strike  him  down.  It  is  costing 
society  millions  of  dollars  to  punish  Cain  every  year,  and  what 
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good  does  the  punishment  do?  It  does  not  restore  the  life 
blood  of  Abel,  or  the  broken  heart  of  Eve.  The  altruism  of  re- 
ligion feeds  the  multitude,  not  because  they  have  fainted  by  the 
way,  but  lest  they  faint  by  the  way ;  it  is  time  we  give  attention 
to  Cain,  not  because  he  has  murdered  the  soul  of  Abel,  but  lest 
he  commit  the  immeasurable  crime.  That  is  the  culture  of 
religion. 

RELIGIOUS  CULTURE  IN  CHILD  TRAINING 

Rabbi  Hbrtz 

We  are  told  in  the  Talmud  how  one  day  Hillel  was  aroused 
from  Ms  studies  by  loud  knocks  on  his  door.  Before  he  could 
recover  from  his  surprise,  a  Roman  soldier  entered  and  put  to 
him  this  strange  request:  "  Teach  me  your  religion  while  I  stand 
on  one  foot."  His  answer  was  this:  "  Whatever  you  would  not 
others  do  unto  you,  do  it  not  unto  others;  that  is  the  whole  law; 
the  rest  is  but  commentary;  go  and  practise." 

I  find  that  I  am  very  much  in  the  same  plight  as  was  that 
gentle  rabbi  of  old.  I  had  barely  time  to  get  on  my  feet,  when 
you  expect  me^  oracle-like,  to  proclaim  the  law:  How  to  train 
the  children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  Nothing  daunted,  I 
give  unto  you  the  following,  very  similar  to  HillePs  saying,  and, 
like  it,  the  golden  rule  for  religious  culture  in  child  training: 
"  Whatever  you  would  not  your  children  to  do,  do  it  not  your- 
self; that  is  the  whole  law;  the  rest  is  but  commentary;  go  and 
practise." 

Jewish  parents  have  ever  obeyed  this  rule,  and  with  excellent 
results.  Jewish  fathers  do  not  wish  their  sons  to  be  drunkards, 
so  they  are  not  drunkards  themselvea  Crimes  of  violence  and 
bloodshed  are  extremely  rare  among  Jews;  because,  as  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  reminds  us,  no  Jewess  ever  so  much  as  killed  a  chicken 
with  her  own  hand.  Jewish  daughters  are  reared  unto  purity 
and  holiness,  because  their  mothers  lead  the  way. 

As  the  father,  so  the  son ;  as  the  mother,  so  the  daughter,  say 
the  Proverbs  of  the  Nations,  the  most  living  of  all  psychologies 
and  the  truest  confessional  of  the  human  heart.    Man  is  an  imi- 
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tative  animal ;  especially  are  children  imitators.  There  is  nothing 
either  experimental,  sentimental,  or  transcendental  about  this; 
it  is  a  fact  of  hnman  nature.  If,  therefore,  you  wish  your  child 
to  lind  good  favor  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  try  this  Jewish 
method,  which  both  history  and  pedagogy  proclaim,  to  be  the 
human  method.  "  Whatever  you  would  your  child  to  be,  be  it 
yourself." 

Now  as  to  the  commentaries  of  this  law.  Of  these  I  shall 
mention  only  two: 

First — ^Avoid  rationalization.  Do  not  argue  problems  of  re- 
ligion or  morals  with  young  children.  They  will  fall  victims 
to  the  disease  of  criticalness  soon  enough.  Do  not  in  their  tender 
year's,  by  untimely  reasoning,  sap  their  springs  of  action;  do  not 
paralyze  the  will.  Teach  them  obedience,  peverence;  teach  them 
the  awful  sublimity  of  thou  shalt.  That  Jesuit  priest  spake 
wiser  than  ha  knew  when  he  said:  "  Give  me  the  first  ten  years 
of  a  child's  life."  In  those  years  when  the  mind  is  wax  to  receiTe 
and  marble  to  retain,  make  religion  into  a  habit  The  child  inaT, 
as  at  grows  older,  dissent  from  some  of  the  religious  or  nkoral 
teachings  it  imbibes  in  its  youth.  But  by  that  time  this  moral 
law  shall  have  become  a  part  of  its  very  being.  Huxley  and 
Pichte,  in  later  life,  both  drifted  far  from  the  religious  moorings 
of  early  life,  yet  witness  their  moral  enthusiasm,  even  fanaticism, 
all  the  result  of  their  early  training. 

Make  religion  into  a  habit.  I  say  this  advisedly,  and  ail  recent 
psychology  supports  me  in  this  view:  The  be^nning  and  the 
secret  of  all  religious  and  moral  culture  is  the  acquiring  of  good 
habits.  Do  not  make  religion  a  dress  for  holidays^  .but  an  every 
day  and  every  hour  garment.  We  are  most  religious  when  our 
entire  life  is  transfused  by  religion,  while  at  the  sanoie  time  we 
remain  unconscious  of  it.  Much  as  we  are  in  ^^egard  to  the  air 
we  breathe,  absolutely  necessary  is  it  to  our  life,  yet  are  we  un- 
conscious of  it.  We  are  only  religious  when  we  have  no  religion 
to  spealc  of. 

Secondly — Teach  your  children  the  "Lives  of   the   saints." 
"  We  lost  the  true  notion  of  human  culture,"  says  the  radical 
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Martineau,  protestant  of  protestants,  "  when  we  threw  away 
the  '  Lives  of  the  saints.-  "  The  time  has  come  when  the  "  Lives 
of  the  saints"  ought  to  be  rewritten,  not  from  an  ecclesi- 
astical but  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  not  from  the  Catholic, 
but  from  the  universal  standpoint.  Religion  is  a  fire  which  only 
example  keeps  alive,  and  the  soul  grows  God-like  by  its  uplifted 
look  at  some  great  life  or  noble  character.  With  all  of  their 
fau'ts^  the  Jewish  Sunday  schools  have  never  lost  sdght  of  this 
principle.  The  story  of  Israel's  patriarchs,  prophets,  heroes  and 
sages  of  Biblical  and  poet-Biblical  times,  occupies  the  lion's  share 
in  the  curricula  of  Jewish  religious  schools.  Thank  God,  they 
never  lost  the  true  notion  of  human  culture. 

ADDRESS  OF  FATHER  MICHAEL  OLUNE  OF  ST  JOHN'S 
CATHEDRAL  RECTORY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Creation  shows  progress  through  fish  and  bird  and  animal,  up 
to  man.  Perhaps  woman,  being  last,  continues  that  progress. 
She  is  sweeter  and  purer  than  man,  and,  in  that  sense,  more  per- 
fect. The  race  is  created  dual.  iWoman  is  the  complement  of 
man.  Men  with  Christ,  and  women  with  Mary,  may  live  a  super- 
natural life.  They  should  never  live  an  unnatural  life.  Mother- 
hood is  the  orown  of  womanhood.  ''The  hand  that  rocks  the 
cradle  rocks  the  world."  The  place  of  woman  is  fixed  in  dra- 
matic as  well  as  in  Scriptural  literature.  Cordelia's  voice  was 
soft  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.  Her  father's  suffer- 
ing moved 

Not  to  a  rage;  patience  and  sorrow  strove. 

Who  should  express  her  goodliest. 

You  have  seen  sunshine  and  rain  at  once;  her  smiles  and  tears 

Were  like  a  better  May.    Those  happy  smilets. 

That  played  on  her  ripe  Up,  seemed  not  to  know 

What  guests  were  in  her  eyes;  which  parted  thence 

As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd.    In  brief, 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved. 

If  all  could  so  become  it. 
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We  hear  that  melodious  voice  of  Christ  in  the  gospel  and  in- 
hale the  fragrance  of  the  spikenard  ointment  which  Mary  poared 
upon  Him. 

Man  is  to  minister  in  intellect  and  woman  in  love.  Too  many 
women  cannot  be  mothers.  Mothers  cannot  receive  froan  God 
too  many  children.    Beyond  the  stars  there  is  room  for  all. 


THE  MOTHER'S  RELATIONS  TO  REFORMS 
Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Ph.D 

Wendell  Phillips  once  said,  satirizing  the  tendency  to  organize 
everything,  "  The  time  may  come  when  a  mother  cannot  spank 
her  own  children  without  a  constitution  and  by-laws."  (Laugh- 
ter.) That  time  has  come,  for  have  we  not  the  "  Mothers'  club  " 
and  the  "  Mothers'  congress  "?  But,  if  the  great  orator  intended 
to  intimate  that  the  punishment  of  children  was  too  trifling  a 
matter  for  conference  and  counsel,  I  beg  leave  to  difiter.  (Ap- 
plause.) Spanking  in  prisons  and  in  schools  is  regulated  by  civil 
law,  and  the  spanking  of  younger  and  more  helpless  and  more 
irrepressible  children  is  a  yet  more  serious  matter,  a  duty  not  to 
be  neglected,  some  of  us  think,  but  to  be  done  decently  and  in 
order.  I  perceive  that  no  one  can  speak  in  this  presence  without 
the  password,  "  The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world," 
and  so  I  will  hasten  to  say  it  before  I  am  halted,  but  I  repeat  it 
in  order  to  say  that  "  rule  "  must  be  constitutional,  not  de8]>otic. 

The  home  is  indeed  a  divine  school  of  law.  This  is  its  highest 
function.     God'S  rule  of  three  is: 

^  your  parents, 
OBEY    \    your  rulers, 
your  God. 

One  reason  why  civil  government  is  in  such  contempt  is  be- 
cause family  government  has  so  largely  broken  down.  The  child 
who  said  in  a  Sunday  school  concert,  **  Parents,  obey  your  chil- 
dren," had  only  quoted  the  "  reversed  version  "  of  the  current 
translation  into  life.  There  is  more  hoodlumism  now  than  usual 
because  there  is  less  of  home  discipline.     Undue  indulgence  of 
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children  by  parents  may  be  prompted  by  love — often  it  is  only 
laziness — but  hatred  could  not  harm  the  children  more.  It  is 
reported  that  a  real  Mrs  Partington  came  into  a  probate  court 
recently  and  said  to  its  chief  functionar^r:  "Are  you  the  judge  of 
reprobates? ''  "  I  am  the  judge  of  probate.''  "  Well,  I  suppose 
that  is  what  I  want.  My  husband  has  died  detested,  and  left 
me  two  little  infidels,  and  I  want  to  be  appointed  their  execu- 
tioner." (Laughter.)  Mothers  aie  often  the  executioners  of  their 
children,  destroying  body  and  soul  by  indulgence  or  ignorance. 
A  laborer  being  asked  what  his  child  died  of,  replied :  "  The  doc- 
tor said  he  died  of  the  neglect " — a  common  and  deadly  disease. 

The  home  is  a  school  of  love  as  well  as  law,  both  of  which 
functions  find  their  foundation  in  that  constitutional  law  of  all 
society — "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  The  family, 
the  unit  of  society,  a  unity  in  trinity — the  father,  the  mother  and 
the  child,  is  the  first  of  the  circles  of  love,  by  which  we  are  weaned 
from  selfishness  by  the  love  of  what  is  almost  a  part  of  ourselves, 
leading  the  heart  out  to  the  larger  circles — the  school,  the  neigh- 
borhoo4,  the  city,  the  state,  the  nation,  the  world,  with  love  to 
Ood  as  the  outermost  circle,  though  not  last  to  develop,  for  no 
one  can  be  a  true  humanitarian  who  has  not  first  learned  to  love 
God  and  received  the  love  of  God  for  man  into  his  heart.  Some 
mothers  tr>'  to  improve  on  God's  law  by  loving  the  "  neighbors  " 
in  their  own  homes,  their  children  and  husbands,  better  than 
themselves.  The  boy  is  allowed  to  sleep  while  his  mother  makes 
the  fire;  the  girl,  to  read  novels  in  the  parlor  while  mother  gets 
the  supper  alone;  the  husband,  to  take  all  the  outings  while  she 
takes  care  of  the  house.  Such  unselfishness  in  her  cultivates 
selfishness  in  them.  It  is  kinder  to  insist  on  her  own  rights,  to 
love  her  neighbor  as  herself.     (Applause.) 

The  home  should  be  a  school  of  love  and  law  in  a  more  specific 
sense,  arousing  such  practical  love  of  country  as  will  lead  father 
to  the  primaries  and  polls,  and  later,  the  boys — and  girls.  What 
a  previous  speaker  said  about  men  being  God's  embodiment  of  in- 
tellect, while  wonoien  are  mostly  sentiment,  reminds  me  of  Mrs 
Harriett  Beecher  Stowe,  whose  "  Uncle  Tom's  cabin  "  has  been 
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called  aptly,  "  The  first  draft  of  emancipation  ";  "  to  whom,"  said 
a  gallant  Confederate,  "  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox  ";  who 
biK%  «ald  to  a  negro  who  worked  in  her  Florida  orange  grove 
aod  had  at  least  the  legal  right  to  vote,  "  Sambo,  don't  you  thinit 
I  ought  to  iiave  the  right  to  vote  as  well  as  yon  ?  "  "  Lor,  Missus, 
does  yon  think  women  has  sense  enough  to  vote  ?  "  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 

Home  is  also  a  school  of  habit,  another  form  of  law.  In  one  of 
the  back  towns  of  this  state,  where  ^:gs  are  often  used  as  cur- 
rency, a  little  girl  entered  the  country  grocery  and  said  to  the 
proprietor:  "  Ma  says  yoo  are  to  give  me  an  egg's  worth  of  mus- 
tard. The  hen  is  on."  (Laughter.)  That  child  was  being  trained 
to  live  within  her  income,  or,  at  least,  within  sight  of  it.  (Ap- 
plaose.) 

Heredity  is  much,  but  habit  or  training  is  more.  Much  has 
been  attributed  to  heredity  that  is  really  due  to  training.  Put 
the  best  bom  child,  while  a  babe,  into  the  slams  and  it  will  grow 
np  a  tiiug  or  prostitute.  On  the  other  hand,  hnndreds  of  alam 
children  that  were  pnt  into  good  homes  in  early  life  by  home- 
finding  societies  are  now  noble  leaders  of  men.  In  training, 
everything  is  influential,  not  only  what  parents  say  and  do,  and 
are,  but  the  books  read  and  the  pictures  on  the  walls  that  daily 
speak  to  the  eye.  I  am  amazed  to  find  so  seldom,  on  home  walls, 
pictures  that  say  anything  good,  and  so  often  pictures  that  to 
youth  are  but  incentives  to  passion.  JBang  np  rather,  in  the 
rooms  of  your  son  and  daughter,  such  pictures  of  the  noblest 
love,  as  "  Christ  or  Diana  "  and  "  The  Huguenot  lover." 

Such  devotion  is  the  noblest  charm  not  of  youth  only,  but 
especially  of  motherhood.  In  some  sense  all  mothers  are  kin. 
Rev.  Dr  Thomas,  of  Chicago,  relates  that,  when  on  children's  day 
his  theater  platform  was  full  of  singing  children,  his  favorite 
cat  came  up  from  the  cellar,  and,  seeing  the  children,  went  back 
and  brought  up  her  kittens,  one  by  one,  to  share  the  exercisea, 
(Laughter.)  But  in  all  heathen  lands  thousands  of  unwelcome 
children  have  been  killed  at  birth  by  their  own  parents  with  ae 
little  compunction  as  if  they  had  been  kittens.     "  The  dark  places 
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of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  craelty."  Christianity 
has,  in  a  profound  sense,  tamed  the  hearts  of  fathers  to  the  chil- 
dren by  its  doctrine  of  the  saK^red  individuality  of  every  human 
soul,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  word,  home. 

The  apostrophe  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  I.  Corinthians  to 
the  love  that  '^  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,"  and  "  never  faileth,"  under  which  some  of  us  can  write 
"My  mother's  picture,"  belongs  only  to  Christian  motherhood. 
The  star  of  hope  of  the  temperance  reform,  of  every  reform,  hang^ 
over  the  school-house,  over  the  home,  over  the  child,  over  the 
Christ.    (Prolonged  applause.) 

CHARACTER  BUILDING 
Mrs  a.  J.  Wells 

J.  M.  Cothrell,  superintendent  of  the  Detective  association  of 
America,  says:  "After  25  years'  experience  with  criminals  and  in 
searching  for  the  causes  of  crime,  we  find  that  lack  of  humane 
education  is  the  principal  one." 

When  a  skilful  physician  diagnoses  a  ddsease  and  telte  us  the 
rem(»dy,  we  are  criminally  negligent  if  we  neglect  to  use  it.  Every 
horriible  murder,  every  brutal  aot  of  passkm  or  revenge,  is  com- 
mitteld  by  somebody's  iboy  or  giTl,  anid  many  of  these  boys  and 
girls  are  from  cultivated  homes.  No  mother  plans  to  have  her 
child  a  criminal,  but  cruelty  and  crime  are  closely  allied.  Neglect 
is  the  soil,  cruelty  the  plant,  and  crime  the  blossom.  One  is 
ihe  simple  outgrowth  of  the  other — a  natural  development.  No 
chairacter  suddenly  becomes  evil  or  good.  It  is  a  gradual  de- 
velopment. When  you  would  have  your  son  attain  a  certain  posi- 
tion, yiou  begin  to  train  hiim  along  that  line,  in  either  mental  or 
physical  development.  You  wish  him  to  become  an  athelete,  to 
be  able  to  lift  heavy  weights,  and  a  gradual  exercise  of  the  arm 
and  body,  gently  and  regularly,  will,  in  time,  produce  the  required 
strength.  The  muscle  that  is  used,  develops.  Look  at  the 
brawny  arm  of  the  blacksmith,  the  sturdy  limbs  of  our  bicycle 
riders,  and  reflect  that  the  only  medicine  they  have  had  was 
'•  use." 
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We  say  that  "  we  judge  character  by  the  face."  That  is  true; 
und,  for  the  same  reason,  the  nmsole  that  is  used,  develops.  The 
lines  of  worry  and  care  were  produced  by  wowy  and  care.  The 
pleasant,  cherry  face  is  450,  simply  because  smiles  have  used  those 
muscles  of  the  face  used  in  smiling;  they  have  grown  larger  and 
^bow  out  stronger.  So  the  exercise  of  the  muscles  show  the 
character  at  whose  bidding  those  muscles  move. 

It  is  just  exactly  so  with  the  character  itself.  Those  charac- 
terlstios  that  are  used,  will  develop.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
We  never  stand  still.  Growth  is  constant  and  we  must  either 
improve  or  retrograde. 

You  will  not  be  the  same  woman  in  five  years  that  you  are  to- 
day. Your  children  will  not  be  the  same.  As  the  character 
muscles  are  need,  so  will  they  develop,  and  what  seems  a  trifling 
thing  in  the  baby  may  develop  into  its  predominant  characteristic. 
For  the  first  six  years  of  your  child's  life,  you  are  principally 
responsible  for  this  character.  No  structure,  however  beaiitiful, 
can  stand  the  storms  of  time  without  a  firm  foundation,  and  no 
matter  hiow  rare  and  costly  the  material  used»  in  the  structure, 
the  foundation  is  made  of  simple  and  homely  stone  and  mortar. 
You  are  laying  the  foundation  of  your  child's  character,  upon 
which  later  on,  the  various  teachers  will  buHd  additions  of  oul- 
tu're  in  art,  poetry,  music,  and  all  the  precious  material  that  go 
to  make  up  an  accomplished  man  or  w^oman,  but  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  foundation,  and  you  must  take  the  simple  homely 
material  of  daily  life,  with  which  to  build  firmly. 

It  is  only  fair  to  your  child  that  you  give  him  this  ibeginning. 
Teach  him  in  the  beginning  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  Al- 
miost  the  first  words  the  pix)ud  mother  teaches  her  batoy  are, 
"  please  "  and  "  thank  you/'  which  is  the  first  lesson  in  courtesy 
to  elders,  but  how  many  teach  the  courtesy  due  to  the  inferior? 
J  do  not  mean  the  servants,  for  they  are  in  a  measure  above  the 
child,  but  to  the  child's  actual  inferiors  and  dependents,  and 
that  brings  it  to  the  relation  of  the  baby  to  the  animals. 

When  baby  catches  a  fly  on  the  window  pane  and  't^egins  to 
})U;11  it  to  pieces,  be  is  taking  his  first  lesson  in  cruelty  to  an  in- 
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feriar.  He  is  as  powerful  in  relaition  to  that  fly  as  his  mother  is 
in  relation  to  himself,  and  it  is  not  only  due  to  baby,  it  is  baby'a 
right  that  the  mother  should  explain  the  fly's  hurt  and  forbid  its 
I'epetition.  Open  the  window  and  let  it  fly  away  and  baby  will 
Jenjoy  it  all  and  you  are  putting  the  first  little  dab  of  mortar  on 
the  character  foundation. 

Unconsciously  many  mothers  teach  the  first  lesson  in  cruelty. 
;Baby  is  seated  on  the  floor,  a  string  tied  to  the  chair  leg  and  a 
whip  given  him  with  "  Now,  whip  the  horsey  and  make  it  go;  '* 
and  the  first  lesson  learned  about  a  horse  is  to  whip  it;  or,  seated 
on  a  rocking  horse,  the  same  lessons  are  taught,  and  I  have  seen 
imaginative,  nervouis  children  become  angry,  excited  and  tired 
over  an  ungovernable  hobby-horse,  whipping  and  shouting  and 
jerking,  thechild  learning  in  that  play  brutality  toward  the  animal, 
ungoverned  passion  and  unbridled  license  in  its  expressions. 
Enter  into  your  child's  imagination  and  let  that  wooden  hobby- 
horse become  real  to  you.  Give  him  a  little  box  into  which  to 
put  the  horse's  "  four  quarts  oats."  Teach  him  to  throw  down 
imaginar7  hay  and  lead  the  horse  to  water.  Tear  up  some  little 
istrips  of  cloth  for  ibandages,  so  pony's  leg  wont  swell,  and  let 
him  wind  them  around  the  wooden  legs.  Give  him  an  old  brush 
and  let  him  carefully  groom  the  wooden  sides  of  the  pony.  Show 
him  how  to  wash  pony's  mouth  and  face  when  he  has  been  driv- 
ing him  so  fast;  and  the  many  lessons  in  the  care  of  a  horse 
will  be  learned  so  eagerly  and  unconsciously,  and  loving  care  for 
that  wooden  pony  will  leave  your  boy  feeling  happy  and  re- 
sponsible and  make  a  much  longer  and  happier  game  than  the 
jerking  and  thrashing  usually  played;  and  you  will  have  placed, 
firmly,  one  good,  solid  stone  of  kindness  in  your  child's  character. 

Father  Clune,  of  this  city,  said  once,  "  If  each  one  would  take 
care  of  those  beneath  him,  the  whole  vexed  question  of  sociology 
end  labor  and  capital  would  be  solved."  So  you  may  talk  and 
lecture  on  sympathy  and  unselfishness  and  kindness  to  the  de- 
pendent, and  it  will  all  go  over  a  child's  head,  but  once  you  make 
that  child  respect  the  rights  of  her  kitten  and  be  respomsiWe  for 
itfi  happiness,  you  have  begun  to  solve  the  problems  of  society. 
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Do  not  say  "Don't  kick  the  kitten  because  she  may  scrsutc 
you."  iSay  "  Don't  kick  the  cat  'because  it  hurts  her,  and  yo 
have  no  more  right  to  hurt  her,  than  you  have  to  hurt  mamma." 

I  do  not  know  how  much  responsibility  we  have  toward  thOE 
of  God's  children  who  are  in  foreign  lands,  but  I  do  feel  thfl 
there  are  God's  creatures  in  our  homes  and  in  our  streets,  speecl 
less,  and  dependent  upon  us  for  happiness,  and  we  certainly  cai 
not  dodge  that  responsibility.  Christ  says  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  hav 
done  it  ujito  the  least  of  these,  my  little  ones,  ye  did  it  unto  me. 
Any  animal  created  by  the  mind  and  thought  of  God  Himself  i 
certainly  worthy  of  some  thought  and  mind  of  ours.  What  is  no 
too  humble  for  a  God  of  the  universe  to  create  is  not  beneath  u 
to  study  and  love. 

I  think  that  sometimes  we  put  a  wrong  estimate  on  our  owi 

imi)ortance  in  the  sight  of  God.     Henry  Ward  Beecher  says 

'^  Ha^y  will  it  be  for  many  a  man  if  he  can  stand  before  th 

judigmenU  seat  of  God  and  say,  *  I  have  striven  as  faithfully, 

have  served  as  truly,  I  have  loved  as  devotedly  and  lived  as  di 


\ 

cently,  as  my  dog.' " 


The  same  chivalry  that  the  little  one  has  shown  toward  th 
dependent  animals,  he  will  show  toward  the  younger  and,  coi 
sequently,  dependent  children,  simply  'because  they  are  helplesf 
and  all  the  time  he  is  developing,  by  constant  use,  self-restraim 
sympathy  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  toward  the  helpless,  an< 
as  the  muscles  used  develop,  so  does  this  beautiful  character.  1 
makes  a  character  whom  wife  and  child  can.  depend  upon  fc 
loving  care,  and  from  whom  you,  in  your  old  age  when  the  brigh 
ness  shall  have  left  your  eye  and  the  bloom  be  faded  from  yor 
cheek,  and  you  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  "  hdpless,"  will  ce 
tainly  receive  the  same  loving,  chivalrous  care  tlmt  has  been  i 
practice  all  these  years.  As  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reap.  Now 
your  time.  What  the  long  years  of  old  age  bring  to  yon,  depend 
upon  the  character  you  help  your  child  to  develop  now. 

Think  you,  when  the  poorhouses  are  filled  with  aged  pareni 
whose  children  have  coldly  turned  them  oflP,  that  these  childn 
were  suddenly  cruel?    No!   No!   The  parents  sowed  the  seed  ai 
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they  are  reaping  the  fruit;  sowed  it,  perhaps,  through  ignorance 
or  neglect,  bu/t  it  was  so!wn  none  the  less  surely. 

It  is  istrange  how  well-educated  people,  on  other  subjects,  are 
6o  very  ignorant  about  animal  life  around  us,  and  it  is  partially 
because,  as  children,  they  were  not  taught  to  observe  the  wonder- 
ful creatures  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Inform  yourself  on 
the  sfubject  and  you  will  find  no  fairy  tales  so  fascinating  to  your 
little  ones,  as  the  true  stories  you  can  tell  them  about  the  insects, 
the  ants  and  their  wonderful  military  organizations  and  their 
terrible  battles,  conducted  with  skilful  manoeuvres,  worthy  of  a 
Napoleon;  the  bees  with  their  marvdlous  work  in  the  flower 
markets;  the  birds  and  the  squirrels,  each  one  so  full  of  interest, 
ttind  your  child  will  have  a  reverence  for  the  life  and  the  intelli- 
gence that  we  can  see  but  cannot  understand. 

A  beautiful  child's  book,  "Tommy-Ann^"  has  recentUy  been 
published  which  I  wish  ever}''  child  and  mother  could  read.  It 
opens  the  doors  to  the  animal  world  so  beautifuilly  to  the  view. 
I  believe  it  is  natural  for  every  child  to  love  animals;  and,  when 
possible,  every  family  where  there  are  children  should  have  at 
least  one  animal,  and  the  children  should  be  taught  the  proper 
respect  for  that  animal's  rights,  the  proper  food  and  care  of  that 
animal,  anjd  all  about  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  that  riace, 
and  allowed  to  love  it  to  their  hearts'  content.  How  much  com- 
fort a  dog  has  been  to  many  a  little  heart;  how  many  taHes  of 
sorrow  and  woe  have  been  ponred  from  childish  lips  into  the  silky 
ears,  and  how  the  caress  from  the  pink  tongue  on  the  dimpled 
fingers  and  the  love  in  the  big,  faithful  eyes  has  soothed  many  a 
cruel  pang  and  eased  many  a  childish  heartache.  Doggie  never 
scolds,  like  mamma,  or  misunderstands;  he  simply  loves;  and 
happy  the  little  one  who  has  the  loving  companionship  of  a  dog. 
Do  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  rob  your  child  of  both  the  comfort  of  a 
pet  and  the  development  of  character  he  will  receive  in  the  right 
care  of  it  and  relation  toward  it,  because  of  the  dirt  or  annoyance 
the  dog  may  canse  you.  Encourage  the  children  to  read  and 
learn  all  they  can  about  the  animal  in  the  home,  and  it  will 
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asBiiine  an  impartance  which  will  materially  help  them  in  Bhoving 
kindness  to  it. 

This  may  all  seem  simple,  bat  the  care  for  the  helpless  that  yoo 
are  teaching  is  jost  the  same  sentiment  that  is  at  the  bottom  of 
every  charity,  has  built  every  hospital,  orphan  asylnm  and  home 
for  the  aged  in  the  world  to-day,  and  the  sentiment  which  coutrols 
the  yearly  expenditure  of  millions  of  money  is  not  a  trifling  thing, 
and  surely  is  ^irorthy  of  our  earnest  attention. 

If  a  child  be  allowed  to  maltreat  his  dog  or  cat,  because  its  cries 
of  pain  ajnuEe  him,  is  it  at  all  surprising  if,  when  a  little  later  on, 
he  pulls  the  baby's  hair  and  pitches  it,  becaase  the  audible  cries 
t*t  pain  also  amuse  him;  and  when  old  enough  he  kicks,  beats  and 
stones  any  animal  he  can  get  fun  out  of?  Later  on  he  bullies  the 
younger  children,  because  it  amuses  him,  and  the  wretched  wife 
and  frightened  children  show  what  kind  of  a  husband  and  father 
he  makes.  In  anger,  his  first  impulse  is  to  strike  and,  never 
having  learned  self- restraint,  some  day  a  provocation  occurs  and 
this  characteristic  which  has  been  developed  by  use,  makes  him 
commit  a  crime  of  which  the  law  takes  cognizance  and  a  prison 
finally  receives  him.    (And  1  blame  his  mother.; 

Oh,  mothers!  the  days  are  so  short  and  the  years  so  few 
when  you  have  such  plastic  character  to  mould!  You  can  do 
what  you  will  with  the  little  soul  by  your  side.  There  is  nothing 
of  so  much  importance  in  the  whole  world  as  your  work  with 
that  little  one  now.  Later  on,  school  and  the  influence  of  other 
characters  and  minds  will  affect  it,  but  now  it  is  all  your  own.  Se« 
that  you  lay  a  foundation  upon  which  the  child  oan  build  foi 
himself  when  he  comes  to  years  of  discretion,  and  that  you  us( 
the  homely,  everyday  materiaJ  to  make  it  strong.  Don't  wait  foi 
Sunday  talks.  K\-ery  day  build  by  developing  by  use  the  chai 
acteristics  you  wish  for. 

Ijongfellow  says: 

"Heaven  is  not  gained  at  a  single  bound; 
We  build  the  ladder,"  etc. 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  HIGHWAYS 
Mrs  Almon  Heinsley 

We  are  ready  enough  to  admit  the  idea  of  universal  sisterhood, 
when  our  thought  is  of  those  who  have  suceeded  in  life,  those 
great,  grand  souls  who  have  made  womanhood  a  noble,  exquis- 
ite thing  in  the  sight  of  men;  but  what  of  those  who  have  fallen 
in  the  great  race  of  life,  who  lie,  disfigured  by  the  city's  mud 
and  dust,  their  frail  hands  prone  and  bloodless,  their  hair  blown 
hither  and  thither  in  the  cruel  wind.  Shall  we  hold  our  immacu- 
late  skirts  aside,  lest  they  touch  that  wretched  figure?  Shall 
we  turn  our  heads  and  go  on  our  way,  telling  ourselves  that  the 
thing  we  saw  was  a  ghoul,  a  vampire,  and  not  a  woman,  a  sis- 
ter, with  the  same  blood  as  ours  flowing  in  her  veins,  with  the 
same  eternal  craving  for  motherhood,  with  the  same  God? 
There  is  no  one  here,  who,  did  she  know  the  facts  as  I  know 
them,  would  not  unhesitatingly  answer:  "No,  in  God's  name, 
no!" 

Are  we  women  of  New  York  state  so  wholly  pure,  so  upright, 
so  unblamable,  that  we  can  feel  no  thrill  of  sympathy  for  the 
young  girl  who  has  staked  her  all  in  trusting  love,  and  lost? 
For  it  is  conceded  by  the  greatest  living  authority  in  the  country, 
that  of  the  women  living  lives  of  shame  in  New  York  city,  a 
large  proportion  were  betrayed  by  the  men  they  loved,  and 
turned  to  a  career  of  prostitution  as  the  only  means  left  to  them 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  love  given  in 
these  instances,  who  are  we  that  we  should  dare  to  analyse  the 
inner  intentions  of  any  woman,  we,  who  live  in  a  social  world 
where  a  girl  may  sell  herself,  body  and  soul,  for  a  coronet  or  a 
title,  and,  so  doing,  win  the  envy  and  admiration  of  her  friends? 
Where  a  dignitary  of  a  church  will  lay  hands  of  blessing  on  the 
head  of  a  man  who  has  sold  himself  for  gold  and  a  woman  who 
has  perjured  herself  for  position?  Uncultured,  unlearned,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  unmothered,  may  it  not  be  that  the  human 
impulses  of  a  heredity-tainted  nature  are  in  the  sight  of  God 
a  more  healthy,  more  worthy  main-spring  of  action,  than  the 
mixed  motives  and  low  ideals  of  the  average  child  of  fashion? 


I 
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The  identification  of  herself  with  the  man  ahe  loves,  which  is  at 
once  so  real  and  so  pathetic  a  thing  in  the  study  of  feminine 
nature,  mnst  surely  have  its  scarce  in  something  that  is  as  en- 
nobling as  it  is  unselfish. 

Allowing  a  jnst  percentage  for  the  women  who,  through  ab- 
normal animality  and  inherited  evil  tendency,  adopt  this  career 
of  their  own  deliberate  choice,  allowing  also,  a  reasonable  flgnre 
for  those  who  are  bronght  to  the  life  through  the  soal-deaden- 
ing,  degrading  influence  of  strong  drink,  there  yet  remains  an 
appalling  number  of  women  who  are  driven  to  seek  a  life  of 
prostitution  through  one  or  two  causes — either  the  refusal  of 
a  great  city  to  furnish  them  with  the  opportunity  of  earning 
an  honest  livelihood,  or  the  need  of  a  helping  hand  and  a  sym- 
pathetic word,  when,  after  one  sin,  they  look  desperately  around, 
uncertain  of  the  next  step.  The  loathsome  harpies  who  make 
th«r  fortunes  through  the  sale  of  young  femininity,  learn  how  to 
paint  the  attractions  of  a  life  of  freedom  from  care;  leam,  too, 
how  to  argue  that,  reputation  once  gone,  they  can  find  no  other 
employment — and  no  one  is  by  to  paint  the  other  side  of  the 
picture. 

The  question  for  the  causes  of  the  scarcity  of  work  for  oar 
women,  is  one  that  I  can  barely  touch  upon;  personally,  I  can 
see  but  one  way  out,  restriction  of  immigration!  Hundreds  of 
illiterate,  hungry  foreigners  crowd  into  our  big  cities,  every  year 
a  fresh  army,  every  year  making  it  more  difficult  ioe  those  al- 
ready here  to  earn  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  If, 
aa  in  former  days,  immigration  was  toward  our  vast  prairies, 
husbandmen  to  till  the  soil  of  the  great  continent,  the  situation 
would  be  otlierwise.  But,  as  all  students  of  the  labor  question 
know,  the  rush  is  now  almost  exclusively  toward  the  cities, 
toward  New  York  especially,  as  easy  of  access  and  the  great 
center  of  industry.  There  are  many  charitable  societies,  organ- 
ized for  the  express  pui-pose  of  providing  employment  to  neces- 
sitous women,  but,  needless  to  say,  they  are  totally  inadequate. 
The  army  of  fallen  women  is  largely  recruited  from  the  ranks  ol 
the  seamstross  and  the  dressmnlicr!     Hour  after  hour  of  patient 
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stitching,  day  in  and  day  out,  for  the  merest  pittance,  insuffi- 
cient food,  and  perpetual,  incessant  toil — is  it  any  wonder  that 
weariness,  wrethedness,  and  poverty  seem  at  last  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  the  purity  that  she  has  faithfully  guarded  in  the 
days  of  health  and  strength?  There  is  a  limit  to  human  endur- 
ance— there  is — God  help  us!  a  weakening  of  the  will  when  the 
body  is  unfed  and  the  heart  unloved. 

Listen  to  the  report  of  the  captain  of  police  in  the  district 
where  a  prostitute  lived:  "This  girl  struggled  hard  with  the 
world  before  she  became  a  prostitute,  sleeping  in  the  station- 
houses  at  night,  and  living  on  bread  and  water  during  the  day." 
He  adds:  "  In  my  experience  of  three  years,  I  have  known  over 
fifty  cases  whose  history  would  be  similar  to  hers!"  Believe  me 
when  I  see  the  lives  of  poverty  and  hardship,  in  hundreds  of 
cases,  patiently  endured  by  the  daughters  of  the  tenement,  when 
I  see  their  brave  struggle  against  fate,  their  womanly  efforts  to- 
ward decency  and  good  living,  when  I  see  the  purity  in  rags, 
that  is  not  far  to  seek  in  the  worst  districts  of  the  city,  I  honor 
the  endurance  of  my  sex,  and  accord  it,  through  them,  a  won- 
dering, silent  homage. 

In  many  cases  the  position  of  employer  and  employed  is  this: 
The  woman  pays  a  small  deposit  and  receives  each  week  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  material  to  be  made  up,  needless  to  say,  at  star- 
vation prices.  In  the  words  of  Dr  Sanger:  "The  person  who 
delivers  the  materials,  receives  the  work,  and  pronounces  on  its 
execution,  is  almost  invariably  a  man,  and  upon  his  decision 
rests  the  question  whether  the  operative  shall  be  paid  her  full 
wages,  or  whether  any  portion  of  her  miserable  earnings  shall 
be  deducted,  because  the  work  is  not  done  to  his  satisfaction. 
In  many  cases  he  wields  a  power,  the  determination  of  which 
amounts  to  this:  'Shall  I  have  any  food  today,  or  shall  I 
starve?'  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  hardly  anything  short 
of  positive  want  can  force  a  girl  to  undertake  this  labor  at  its 
present  price,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine  that  her  necessities 
will  force  her  to  use  every  means  to  accomplish  her  task  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.     If  she  finds  that  a  smile  bestowed  on  her 
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employer,  or  his  clerk,  will  aid  her  in  the  struggle  for  bread,  she 
will  not  present  herself  with  a  scowling  face;  or,  if  a  kind  en- 
treaty will  be  the  means  of  procuring  her  a  dinner  as  a  favor, 
she  will  not  expose  herself  to  hunger  by  demanding  it  as  a  right. 
In  this  there  is  no  moral  or  actual  wrong,  but  there  are  instances 
where  lubricity  has  exacted  further  concessions,  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  a  woman's  virtue  been  required  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
privilege  of  sewing  at  almost  nominal  prices.  If  this  is  conceded, 
the  victim  may  be  assured  of  the  best  work  and  the  most  favors, 
until  her  seducer  becomes  satiated  with  possession,  when  means 
will  easily  be  found  to  displace  her  for  some  new  favorite.  If 
the  outrageous  request  is  denied,  she  will  get  no  more  work  from 
that  shop,  and  may  seek  other  employment  with  almost  a  cer- 
tainty of  meeting  the  same  indignity  elsewhere."  That  this  is  a 
frequent  occurrence,  unfortunately,  can  not  be  denied;  that  it 
exercises  much  influence  on  public  prostitution,  can  not  be 
doubted.  Does  not  the  possibility  of  such  a  state  of  things  as 
this  make  your  heart  throb,  as  it  does  mine,  with  indignant  pro- 
test? Is  virtue  easy,  think  you,  O  woman,  sheltered  and  un- 
tempted? 

The  second  class  no  litigation  can  affect;  they  can  be  aided 
only  by  the  tender  sympathy  and  tireless  care  of  their  fellow 
women. 

The  heads  of  institutions  for  the  care  and  reformation  of  fallen 
women  all  tell  the  same  tale.    "  They  only  come  to  us  when  they 
are  worn  out  or  ill.    Their  habits  of  life  are  fixed  in  them,  and 
we  rarely  or  never  can  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  effected  a 
cure.    If  they  come  to  us  ill  and  we  care  for  them,  when  they 
are  well  they  go  back  to  their  former  life."    Even  old  Jerry 
McAuley,  with  all  his  faith  and  optimism,  said:  "We  can  keep 
the  men — but  hardly  ever  a  woman."    It  seems  as  if,  through 
some  strange  dispensation  of  Providence,  a  man's  courage  and 
will  can  survive  and  overcome  the  worst  forms  of  evil;  he  can 
leave  the  past  behind  him;  but  when  a  woman  resigns  her  virtue 
finally  and  willingly,  she  has  lost  her  moral  grip  forever. 
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But  when  I  say  to  these  courageous  and  tired  superintendents 
and  matrons,  *^  But  at  the  first!  the  first! — if  one  could  get  them 
then,"  they  answer  sadly.  "  There  is  no  way  of  reaching  them 
then."  Women — friends — there  must  be  a  way,  and  it  is  for  as 
to  find! 

To  paint  the  picture  for  you  in  some  of  its  deeper  colors.  Con- 
sider the  extreme  youth  of  these  unfortunates.  Three-eighths 
of  the  entire  number — taking  a  carefully  constructed  estimate 
as  a  basis — are  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty;  seven 
out  of  eight  women  have  not  reached  thirty  years.  For  every 
four  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  there  are  three  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty.  Youth  is  a  saleable  commodity.  Men 
will  pay  readily  for  freshness  and  ignorance.  A  girl  sixteen, 
we  will  say,  begins  her  hideous  occupation  before  she  has  fairly 
realized  her  womanhood.  She  is  bright  and  fresh,  and  her  career 
starts  in  an  establishment  of  comparative  luxury.  A  short  time, 
and  faded  cheeks  and  lack-lustre  eyes  make  her  a  less  marketable 
article  to  her  employer.  She  must  go  a  step  lower  or  starve. 
So  she  descends  to  a  house  on  a  lower  scale  where  vice  is  made 
less  attractive,  where  there  is  less  show  of  decency.  A  few 
months  and  a  lower  grade  is  reached,  till,  gradually,  provided 
the  unhappy  victim  of  men's  passions  survives  these  vicissitudes, 
the  lowest  depth  is  reached,  and  she  becomes  the  foul-mouthed 
hag  of  the  slums,  a  by-word  and  a  scorning  to  every  passer-by. 
These  are  not  pleasant  things,  not  sweet  words,  but,  sisters,  they 
are  true!  The  subject,  I  realize  it,  is  one  that  is  universally 
shunned,  yet  some  one  must  speak  of  it.  Is  a  physician  to  turn 
away  from  a  putrefying  sore  because  it  is  loathsome  and  abhor- 
rent? Let  us  look  things  in  the  face.  Only  so  shall  we  even 
mitigate  the  evil. 

The  average  length  of  life  of  these  unfortunates,  after  the 
adoption  of  their  fearful  career,  is  four  years.  In  the  city  of 
New  York  1,500  of  these  women  die  annually.  Stop  for  a 
moment  to  think  what  this  means. 

In  every  case  of  sale  or  commerce  the  supply  is  regulated  by 

the  demand. 
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Every  year  1,500  so-called  fallen  women  fill  diahoDored  graves, 
only  to  liave  their  places  Bopplied  by  1,600  othera.  So  on  it  goes, 
a  never-ceasing,  moving  mnltitade  of  sinning,  entfering  women 
forever  passing  into  the  darkness  of  hopeless  oblivion. 

The  burning  question  is,  of  coarse,  how  to  decrease  the  de- 
mand. How  are  we  to  reach  the  men  of  oar  land?  Through 
the  lectare  platform?  Unquestionably  not!  They  can  only  be 
reached  through  the  inSaence  of  the  home.  Jast  here  a  serious 
question  presents  itself.  Are  aJl  the  freqaenters  of  boDses  of  ill- 
fame  unmarried  men?  We  mast  reluctantly  answer,  "No." 
What  is  the  reason?  Are  we,  wives,  at  fault  in  any  way?  We 
are  not  here,  in  this  grave  assemblage,  women  and  motbera,  in 
any  self-gratulatory  spirit;  we  are  to  learn  of  each  other  and  of 
onr  own  inner  selves,  learn  onr  duties,  neglected  sometimes,  per- 
haps— learn  of  oar  faults.  I  might  spend  hours  and  many  words 
in  sympathizing  with  the  thoasands  of  good  women  whose  lives 
are  bel]»  upon  earth,  through  the  animalism  or  bmtality  of 
selfish  husbands.  I  might  quote  instances  by  the  score  of  women 
whose  bodies  are  diseased,  and  whose  souls  are  sick  onto  death 
from  such  causes  as  the  above.  Such  sympathy  is  not  within 
uy  province  today,  rather  would  I  look  at  the  opposite  picture 
for  a  moment.  There  are  women — I  indulge  myself  with  the 
thought  that  they  are  comparatively  few  in  number — who, 
through  fear  of  maternity  or  from  some  other  cause,  refuse  to 
incur  the  obligations  of  marriage.  Their  position  is  as  nnwise 
ns  it  is  undutiful.  Can  we  not  elevate  the  ideal  of  marriage  so 
that  it  may  continue  to  be  beautiful  in  all  its  expressions;  bay 
the  little,  "  Kai'essa,"  perhaps,  and  follow  out  its  principles,  live 
sucli  bwiutiful,  liTgienic  lives,  physically,  that  maternity  will 
lose  its  terrors?  In  full  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  what 
1  am  saying,  and  in  the  face  of  the  statement  just  made,  I  hold 
that  in  justice  to  herself  and  her  offspring  there  shonld  be  wis- 
dom and  discretion  exercised  as  to  the  number  of  a  woman's 
children  and  the  frequency  of  their  birth.  But  to  return;  to 
decrease  the  demand!  Firstly,  fundamentally  and  lastly — I  fed 
that  the  necessary  reformation  of  society  can  be  accomplished  in 
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no  other  way,  let  us  educate  our  son  in  the  true  principles  of 
morality;  teach  him  to  see  the  hideousness  of  degrading  the 
noblest,  highest  functions  of  his  manhood  to  an  infamous  pas- 
time; teach  him  to  see  the  horrible  insuflficiency  of  traffic  in  what 
should  be  the  free  gift  of  love;  to  know  that  in  giving  his  man- 
hood into  the  keeping  of  a  prostitute  he  is  lowering  himself 
physically  and  morally,  to  realize  the  exquisite  satisafction  of 
being  able  some  day  to  bring  to  the  woman  he  loves  no  less  than 
he  asks  from  her;  to  regard  his  body  not  as  the  slave  of  his 
desires,  but  as  the  instrument  of  his  soul.  Inculcate  in  him  such 
feelings  of  reverence  for  womanhood  as  would  prevent  him  from 
violating  her  honor  or  degrading  his  own.  Above  all,  let  us  see 
to  it  he  has  a  good  father! 

We  enthusiasts  want  to  revolutionize  the  world  at  once,  want 
to  have  our  ideas,  immediately  carried  out,  want  to  see  immediate 
results.  But  great  ends  are  not  attained  in  that  way.  We  may 
not  live  to  see  the  effect  of  our  effort — so  be  it!  We  shall  have 
done  our  part. 

A  word  to  the  society  woman,  if  any  such  there  be  in  our 
solemn  conclave.  I  ask  them  to  forgive  me  if  my  words  seem 
harsh.  There  are  women — some  of  them  pass  as  good  women — 
who  enter  a  ball  room  outwardly  beautiful,  but  in  reality  birds 
of  prey!  If  their  victims  were  only  the  men  who,  gazing  on  the 
display  of  half  concealed  loveliness,  allowed  daring  speeches  and 
daring  looks,  are  driven  mad  with  passion,  the  thing  would  be 
less  hideous  than  it  is.  Our  butterfly  smiles  to  herself  as  she 
leans  back  in  her  carriage  after  the  ball,  smiles  to  think  how 
she  has  moved  men,  has  seen  in  their  eyes  the  brightness  of 
supreme  desire  and  yet  has  given  nothing!  Given  nothing? 
Thoughtless,  selfish,  criminal  woman;  she  has  sold  those  of  her 
own  sex;  she  has  fed  her  vanity  on  the  youth  and  purity  of  her 
weaker  sisters;  for  the  man  she  left  is  no  longer  responsible  for 
his  actions.  With  her  witcheries  and  allurements,  her  entice- 
ments and  denials,  she  has  sent  him  forth  a  thirsting,  ravening 
creature,  and  before  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  there  will  be  two 
more  sins — ugly,  vulgar,  hateful  sins — for  which  a  delicately 
nurtured,  over-refined  woman  is  undoubtedly  responsible! 
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For  our  young  sons'  sake,  and  therefore  in  the  interest  of 
future  womanhood,  we  must  set  our  faces  strongly  against  some 
of  the  evils  of  common,  every-day  type,  at  which  I  can  but  briefly 
glance.  The  tendency  of  the  stage  today  is  to  make  vice  attrac- 
tive; the  ideal  in  theatrical  representation  is  low,  and  it  promises 
to  be  lower,  unless  some  strong  dominating  influence  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  it. 

We  must  deprecate,  also,  the  publication  of  the  prurient 
novel,  be  it  French  or  English.  We  must  set  ourselves  to  root 
out,  if  possible,  the  pernicious,  deadly,  soul-destroying  literature 
that  is  flooding  our  public  and  private  schools.  Sitting  in  the 
office  of  a  well-known  censor  of  public  morals  one  day,  he  said 
to  me:  "Mrs  Hensley,  there  is  printed  stufl?  in  that  envelope 
which,  if  your  husband  were  sitting  where  you  are  now,  I,  a 
man  of  mature  age  and  knowledge  of  evil,  would  be  ashamed  to 
show  him;"  and  this  literature  was  taken  from  one  of  our  big 
schools  where  it  had  been  widely  disseminated. 

I  can  not  urge  too  strongly  a  thorough  acquaintance  on  the 
part  of  our  boys  with  the  laws  of  governing  their  own  bodies,  a 
thorough  course  of  physiology  in  our  schools  or  the  home — a 
living,  well  interpreted,  beautifully  presented  physiology,  not  the 
dry  unmeaning  principles,  so  often  the  only  idea  of  physiology 
the  young  boy  or  girl  knows — would  do  much  to  teach  our  boys 
a  reverence  for  their  bodies,  and  establish  a  horror  of  secret  vice. 

In  one  direction  the  fate  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  unfortu- 
nate outcasts  of  our  land  lies  in  our  own  hands.  We  must  alter 
public  opinion  in  the  matter  of  seduction  and  infidelity. 

Let  a  seducer  or  a  profligate  know  that  the  homes  of  all  decent 
families  will  be  closed  to  him,  and  his  associates  will  be  few. 
So  long  as  such  monstrous  selfishness  is  spoken  of  as  "  wild 
oats,''  "  youthful  folly,"  and  he  is  allowed  to  sit  at  our  hearth- 
stone, to  whisper  words  of  love  to  our  pure  young  daughters,  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  our  sons  his  own  loose  principles  of 
morality,  so  long  will  virtue  be  at  a  discount,  so  long  will  a 
woman,  whose  only  crime  has  been  an  idolatrous  love,  bear  for 
her  confidence  the  damnation  of  a  man's  lust! 
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There  is  another  grave  consideration  that  enters  into  this  ques- 
tion, into  which  I  can  not  enter.  If  the  physicians  of  our  land 
did  their  duty  in  presenting  the  truth  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  instead  of  making  lying,  deceiving,  damnable 
excuses  for  the  sin,  the  evil  would  speedily  decrease. 

The  breaking  up  of  disorderly  houses  will  never  affect  the 
social  evil  by  one  iota.  Have  you  ever  overturned  an  ant-hill? 
You  kicked  it  to  pieces  and  went  away.  When  you  came  by  the 
places  a  few  days  later  what  did  you  find.  The  ants  dissipated 
into  the  bright  summer  air?  You  found  a  dozen  ant-hills,  where 
had  been  one — and  the  occupants  were  plying  their  trade  no  less 
industriously,  building,  carrying,  herding. 

Such  are  the  facts,  such  the  few  thoughts  that  come  to  one 
as  possible  aids  to  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions.  As  long 
as  meu'S  passions  are  uncontrolled  and  women  are  weak,  so  long 
shall  we  have  this  evil  in  some  form  to  contend  against.  But 
for  God^s  sake  let  us  contend!  Let  us  not  sit  down  idly  and 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  existence  of  an  evil  that  threatens  the  happi- 
ness and  holiness  of  every  home  in  America.  Looking  at  it 
merely  from  a  selfish,  standpoint,  this  is  not  a  question  apart 
from  us,  it  concerns  vitally  every  mother  among  us.     With  us, 

• 

the  young  mothers  of  the  land,  lies  to  a  great  extent  the  develop- 
ment or  the  crushing  out  of  the  so-called  "  social  evil.''  What 
concerns  our  sons,  concerns  us,  what  concerns  the  daughters  of 
other  women,  concerns  us,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the  boys 
who  are  babies  now  are  growing  up  to  be  the  husbands  of  our 
baby  daughters. 

A  great,  grand  womanly  charity  toward  the  fallen  and  the 
outcast,  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  struggling  poor,  a  wisdom 
that  will  teach  us  to  rightly  bear  and  rear  our  children,  a  thor- 
ough, pure  acquaintanceship  with  the  evils  that  beset  the  path 
of  the  young,  a  knowledge  of  physiological  laws  and  the  ability 
to  communicate  them;  if  these  are  cultivated  and  bear  fruit  in 
us  we  shall  find  an  answer  to  even  a  problem  as  difficult  as  this! 
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PSYCHOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION 

BoPEiA  McClbh-land,  member  of  New   York  Medico-legal   aoci 

ety.     Yuxchairman  psychological  section 

Every  man  has  "  two  fathers  " — organdzaition  and  edacation — 
and  what  the  second  can  do  depends  on  what  the  first  has  done. 

Organization  is  the  effect  of  life,  not  the  cause  of  it.  Con- 
foniiit.v  to  type  is  secured  by  the  type,  and  all  through  life  this 
wonderful,  mystical  yet  i>erfectly  definite  process  goes  on — 
fomiativi;  iiuifter,  formed  matter  and  the  forming  principle  or 
life — from  a  single  nerve  center  in  the  lower  animals,  ^cending 
to  the  highest  type  of  the  hnman  brain,  where  nambers  of  libers, 
curiously  and  orderly  arranged,  determine  the  quality  of  mind 
by  its  tineneas  of  texture  and  the  number  of  its  conTolutions. 

During  long  succession  of  years  brslns  have  been  developing 
from  the  simplest  convolutions  to  the  highest  type  evolved,  unti' 
we  hold  to-day  the  advanced  position  we  now  occupy.  At  n( 
time  in  the  world's  history  has  mind  held  so  high  a  place,  ajid  a 
no  time  in  the  future  will  it  occupy  »o  low  a  place  as  now.  Thi 
power  of  the  coming  brain  will  far  exceed  anything  the  worli 
has  yet  known.  Brain-building  is  the  science  of  the  future,  an< 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  human  brain  of  ten  thousand  yeai 
hence  will  produce  ideas  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  bet 
pieces  of  thought  mechanism  of  to-day.  Still,  no  human  orgai 
ism  is  perfect.  Physiolt^ical  perfection  is  never  reached,  nc 
indeed  can  it  be.  So  many  and  varied  are  the  influenoee,  that 
can  rarely  reach  perfection. 

In  the  construction  of  a  delicate  piece  of  mechanism,  there  a 
two  crises.  Through  some  fault  in  its  conatmction  it  may  ni 
permit  movement  in  any  part;  and,  each  part  being  perfect,  yi 
through  some  defect  in  the  arrangement,  it  may  be  capable  « 
motion,  yet  unable  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  waa  d' 
signed.  The  first  is  an  error  of  structure,  the  last  is  an  error  ( 
function. 

If  in  the  construction  of  the  machine  these  sooroee  of  failui 
were  avoided,  it  would  perform  the  appointed  office,  until  inte 
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rupted  by  ax^cident,  or  the  natural  wear  ci  the  parts  entails  both 
errors  of  structure  and  function.  Therefore  we  may  lay  down  as 
a  general  truth,  that  the  more  complicated  the  mechanism  the 
greater  the  disproportion  between  accidental  causes  and  their 
effects.  Cause  and  effect  are  as  unvaried  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  as  in  the  material,  or  physical  world.  And  through  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  the  ancestor  lar^ly 
determine  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  the  off- 
spring. 

Thus  we  find  the  numiber  of  really  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
reasonably  well-born  and  well-trained  children  who  ever  fall  into 
a  career  of  crime  is  exceedingly  small.  Even  the  accidental  fall 
of  such  persons  always  admits  of  rescue. 

It  matters  nothing  whether  the  views  of  Darwin  shall  stand 
the  test  of  future  investigation,  that  acquired  characteristics  can 
be  inherited,  or  the  reverse,  of  Weissmann,  that  they  cannot, 
the  fact  remains  that  i)erverted  growth  and  develoi)ement  are 
more  liable  to  be  taken  on  from  a  weak  and  diseased  organism 
than  from  one  that  is  ushered  into  the  world  free  from  such  blem- 
ishes. 

The  child  that  is  stranded  on  its  journey  with  an  organism  full 
of  twists  and  irregularities  tells  its  sad  tale  through  its  life, 
wrecked  at  the  harbor's  mouth,  stranded  and  defective,  disturbed 
by  extraneous  influences  and  by  internal  friction,  even  the  most 
favorable  environment  cannot  entirely  overcome  or  negate  that 
which  lies  back  of  organic  condition. 

We  have  passed  hours  in  the  court  of  general  sessions  in  this 
city  (New  York)  and  noted  the  criminals  as  they  stood  be- 
fore the  bar.  Fully  eighty  per  cent  of  them  were  evidence  of 
arrested  development — brains  that  had  been  pinched  by  poverty 
from  father  to  son  for  a  hundred  years,  or,  the  offspring  of  inebri- 
ates, or  those  whose  pre-natal  conditions  were  such  as  to  impress 
them  with  an  unstable  brain.  So  intimately  correlated  are  the 
various  phenomena  of  the  living  organism,  that  there  can  be  no 
independence  of  functional  activity,  however  remotely  situated 
the  organs  or  structures  may  be.     Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
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nervous  system.  No  sensation  can  be  isolated.  There  is  no  im- 
pression on  any  part  of  the  nervous  organism  that  does  not,  to 
some  extent,  permanently  effect  the  whole.  Every  impulse  of 
joy  or  throb  of  pain,  or  thought  of  reason,  or  sensation  of  pleas- 
ure, every  taste  and  odor  and  image  that  falls  upon  the  sensorium 
leaves  it  different  from  before,  and  these  sensations  constitute 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  individual. 

The  examples  we  have  of  the  exalted  influence  under  various 
stimuli,  and  also  under  obtunding  influence — the  flush  of  excite- 
ment, the  blush  of  shame,  the  pallor  of  fear — ^are  too  well  known 
and  generally  obser\'ed  to  need  but  a  passing  notice  in  this  con- 
nection. The  mysterious  unity  and  correlation  of  functions  in 
the  organism  is  so  perfect  that  the  diseases  of  one  member  may 
involve  the  ruin  of  the  whole,  some  important  part  of  the  animal 
frame-work  breaks  down,  something  central  has  snapped,  and 
the  whole  organism  is  thrown  out  of  work,  for  intellectual  func- 
tion cannot  be  divorced  from  material  structure,  as  we  have  said 
before.  But  do  not  make  a  confusion  between  function  and  action. 
Function  is  that  kind  of  work  for  which  an  organ  is  designed, 
where  its  structure  is  healthy — ^thus  it  is  the  function  of  the 
liver  to  secrete  bile  and  the  stomach  gastric  fluids. 

There  are  conditions  in  the  nervous  system  which  are  neither 
diseases  nor  crime,  yet  by  adverse  circumstances  may  lead  to 
both,  or  a  development  through  power  of  resistance  and  endur- 
ance favorable  to  recovery. 

We  see  in  childhood  predispositions  to  special  nervous  affec- 
tions which  are  not  disease,  but  easily  assume  conditions  favor- 
able to  this  development  through  any  disturbance  of  the  health 
of  the  body  from  its  normal  state,  thus  for  instance,  we  see  in 
infancy  convulsions,  hysteria,  nervous  irritability,  neuralgia, 
vertigo,  melancholia  and  eccentricity — these  are  neither  diseases 
nor  crimes,  yet  by  improper  development  may  lead  to  both.  Un- 
toward influences  may  develop  two  different  results  froni  the 
same  congenital  structures,  thus  the  same  nature  that  reveals 
a  perfect  angel  could  become  a  splendid  devil  under  different 
developing  circumstances. 
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Psychology  learns  from  natural  scientists  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  characteristics  of  individuality,  even  of  those 
creatures  that  are  far  less  complex  than  human  persons.  There 
exists  in  every  one  of  us  all  sorts  of  tendencies,  all  possible  con- 
tradictions and  all  kinds  of  intermediate  shades  among  the  ten- 
dencies, united  with  every  possible  combination. 

The  general  qualities  may  be  predicted  of  a  species,  but  the 
variations  of  the  individuals  from  the  standard  of  the  species 
are  as  numerous  as  the  individuals  themselves. 

■ 

The  environment  and  formation  of  the  earliest  habits  is  the 
determination  of  the  future  man  or  woman.  It  has  been  shown 
how  climate,  the  nature  of  food  or  drink,  shape  the  human  organ- 
ism by  their  incessant  action;  how  silent  sensations,  which  do 
not  come  into  consciousness,  thronging  the  nerves  of  sense,  event- 
ually form  the  habitual  mode  which  we  call  personal  character. 

Man  cannot,  any  more  than  any  other  animal,  live  without  con- 
tracting habits,  without  undergoing  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances, or  of  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  in  the  exercise  of  each 
organ,  inducing  modifications  of  all  kinds,  which  remain  fixed 
in  him. 

The  things  a  child  learns  to  do  first,  the  way  he  learns  of  doing 
them,  the  intellectual  and  moral  surroundings  of  his  first  six 
years,  these  become  fixed  in  his  consciousness,  and  to  remove 
them  is  often  more  than  the  most  helpful  teacher  can  do. 

The  unseen,  unfelt  nerve-paths  for  impressions  and  impulses 
seem  hard  to  change.  Childhood  should  be  surrounded  with 
every  influence,  both  in  objects  and  sense,  and  in  human  conduct 
that  may  quicken  the  mind  to  a  right  growth,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  earliest  impressions  make  the  most  permanent  records. 
The  ability  of  the  brain  to  do  the  work  well  depends  greatly 
upon  the  whole  environment  of  the  child,  not  only  the  things  that 
affect  the  body  from  the  outside,  but  the  condition  of  the  body 
itself,  cramped  position,  a  seat  or  desk  too  high  or  low,  cold, 
warmth,  irritation,  nervousness,  quiet  or  comfort. 

Prof.  Roark  in  his  "  Psychology  in  education  "  states  that  "  a 
rasping  voice  or  nervous  movements  or  irritable  temper  in  a 
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parent  or  teacher  all  react  strongly  upon  children  and  pro- 
duce like  effects.  So  also,  on  the  other  side,  children  are  very 
susceptible  to  influences  of  cheerfulness  and  good  humor;  even 
good  health  is  catching."  Children  are  specially  liable  to  the 
evil  or  good  effects  of  expectant  mental  state. 

Tell  your  boys  that  you  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  would 
be  honorable,  brave,  honest,  studious  and  manly,  and  your  girls 
that  they  would  be  truthful,  gentle,  patient,  and  your  real  diflS- 
culties  are  few. 

There  are  some  facts  to  which  it  would  be  well  to  direct  our 
attention,  that  in  different  years  of  the  child's  life  certain  organs 
and  perhaps  certain  parts  of  the  brain  become  active,  while 
others  that  have  been  active  or  are  yet  to  become  so  are  lying 
dormant.  It  is  at  the  age  of  adolescence — ^the  transition  peHod 
of  life — ^that  self-consciousness  begins  to  be  a  feature  in  the  mind 
of  the  young  and  its  appearance  marks  the  entrance  of  a  danger- 
ous element  into  the  character.  It  is  an  inevitable  stage  in 
mental  growth,  and  if  wisely  dealt  with  is  ultimately  productive, 
not  of  evil,  but  of  good.  But  it  is  more  perilous  to  some  chil- 
dren than  to  others,  and  it  is  especially  fraught  with  danger  to 
those  whose  nervous  centres  are  by  inheritance  weak  and  un- 
stable in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  mental  antidote  to  its  possible  evil  effects  is  to  be  found 
in  a  vigorous  but  not  excessive  training  of  the  mind  in  studies 
which  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  external,  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  all  tendencies  to  introspection.  We  would  venture  to 
express  the  decided  opinion  that  the  notion  that  close  study 
injures  the  young  is  only  true  in  a  modified  sense.  It  is  un- 
questionably the  fact  that  hasty  and  imperfect  cram-work  does 
very  seriously  impair  the  stability  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous 
system  of  young  people.  But  when  the  intellectual  labor  under- 
gone by  boys  and  girls  at  school  is  regular  and  systematic,  and 
carried  out  in  a  conscientious  manner,  insisting  on  strenuous 
diligence  during  school  hours,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  exacted,  it  is  all  on  the 
side  of  nervous  health.  Still  we  think  that  the  daily  period 
occupied  in  study  ought  not  to  exceed  some  five  or  six  hours. 
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But  a  more  serious  and  difficult  matter  than  the  regulation 
of  the  amount  of  intellectual  work  to  be  done  is  the  question  of 
how  we  are  to  deal  with  the  enfolding  emotional  instincts  of  the 
boy  or  girl  who  has  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  It  is  useless 
to  ignore  this  side  of  the  mental  life;  it  will  assert  itself  for 
good  or  for  evil. 

We  would  urge  very  strongly  that  a  portion  of  the  training  be 
deliberately  diirected  to  a  serious  study  of  one  or  anothea*  of  the 
fine  arts — ^to  that  one,  whether  poetry,  painting,  sculpture  or 
music,  to  which  the  boy  or  girl  instinctively  leans.  Many  parents 
are  prejudiced  about  the  study  of  art  as  having  a  tendency  to 
render  young  people  idle  and  indifferent  to  other  branches  of 
education  and  other  duties  of  life. 

We  want  the  German  rather  than  the  English  types  of  training. 
We  want  the  requirement  of  sound  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  music,  and  not  of  sui>erficial  accomplishments  in  that  line. 

The  serious  study  of  art  having  a  definite  portion  of  time  set 
apart  for  it,  thoroughness  being  insisted  ui)on,  is,  we  believe,  an 
admirable  outlet  for  the  emotional  effervescences  of  early  life; 
and  we  no  less  firmly  believe  that  the  things  that  are  usually 
substituted  for  it  are  intensely  pernicious.  The  spurious  ex- 
citement of  feeling  which  is  directed  often  to  most  unworthy  ob- 
jects, in  the  familiarity  with  the  most  objectionable  aspects  of 
passion  and  intrigue,  in  a  light  literature  which  is  strikingly 
devoid  of  a  true  literary  and  artistic  merit,  and  replete  with  sen- 
sational incident  of  a  vulgar,  exciting  kind,  can  produce  nothing 
but  evil.  The  same  degrading  tendency  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
character  of  the  dramatic  exhibitions  which  are  most  popular 
at  the  present  day,  the  main  characteristics  being  bad  art  and 
thinly  veiled  sensuality. 

Cheerfulness  sustains  and  care  depresses  health.  Take,  for 
instance,  two  families  of  young  children,  brought  up  in  circum- 
stances identical  and  starting  with  equal  advantages  in  point 
of  education  and  constitution;  that  will  be  the  healthier  and 
come  to  be  the  most  satisfactorv  set  of  men  and  women  which 
has  been  in  the  training  of  parents  of  cheerful  and  kindly  dis- 
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positions,  which  has  been  most  encouraged  to  laugh,  to  play,  to 
dance,  has  been  least  frowned  at,  awed  down  and  frightened; 
which,  in  short,  has  been  made  the  happiest.  Happiness  is  one 
of  the  pre-requisites  of  health.  This  idea  is  not  new,  but  of  great 
value.  As  the  world  now  is,  we  certainly  see  in  it  a  vast  amount 
of  unhappiness — the  unhappiness  which  arises  from  the  want 
of  physical  necessaries,  the  unhappiness  which  arises  from  the 
cares  connected  with  social  responsibilities,  the  unhappiness 
arising  from  moral  aberrations,  from  misapplied  and  mistreated 
affections,  from  the  infinite  variety  of  tyrannies  and  cruelties 
we  exercise  towards  each  other.  Yet  this  comfort  is  seen  through 
all.  Knowledge  has  a  manifest  control  over  the  matter  by  the 
improved  conditions,  the  better  regulation  and  distribution  of 
means  ,which  it  introduces,  as  well  as  by  the  control  which  it 
givea  us  over  our  various  emotions. 

Many  of  the  habits  which  we  contract  through  education  have 
cost  the  race  centuries  of  effort.  Millions  of  men  have  been 
needed  to  invent  and  bring  to  perfection  those  methods  to  develop 
the  body,  cultivate  the  mind  and  fashion  the  manners,  until 
these  acts  have  become  a  habit — an  almost  mechanical  life  in  us. 

Compare  the  savage  with  the  accomplished  gentleman.  The 
fact  is  six  thousand  years  stand  between  the  two.  History  shows 
that  all  those  races  which  declined  went  dow^n  before  races  of 
stronger  physical  i>ower.  The  corruption  of  the  body  by  effemi- 
nate luxury  was  followed  by  mental  decline.  Weakness  of  mind 
and  will  has  always  gone  hand  in  hand  with  enfeebled  bodies. 

The  first  development  of  the  will  comes  through  exercise  of 
the  muscles  in  overcoming  resistance,  and  the  first  resistance  to 
be  overcome  is  physical.  Flabby  muscles  generally  indicate  de- 
fective will-power.  Men  of  strong  physique  have  strong  will- 
power, and  this  will  power,  to  be  effective,  must  be  educated  and 
directed  like  any  other  power,  though  muscular  force  is  not  the 
only  force  to  be  considered,  but  one  of  the  most  important. 

With  the  ancients,  physical  culture  first  received  attention, 
then  moral,  then  mental.  Plato  in  his  discourses  on  music  and 
gymnastics,  took  the  ground  that  education  should  be  principally 
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devoted  to  music,  as  it  stood  for  all  mental  culture,  and  gymnas- 
tics for  that  which  keex>s  the  body  in  tone.  He  says  that  persons 
become  more  savage  that  apply  themselves  to  unmixed  gymnas- 
tics^ and  softer  than  they  ought  who  attend  to  music  alone. 

Although  physical  culture  should  not  be  cultivated  to  the  ex- 
treme, as  when  it  overshadows  the  mental,  and  makes  the  man 
but  an  exhibition  of  muscle,  sinews  and  bone.  But  we  have  fre- 
quently seen  an  utter  ignoring  of  the  necessities  of  the  body, 
resulting  in  manifold  ailments  which  are  the  assured  effect  and 
retribution  of  disobedience  of  nature's  laws.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  neglect  of  this,  and  the  continued  application  to  study 
of  our  growing  girls,  a  large  number  of  our  American  women 
have  an  undue  predominance  of  the  nervous  temperament. 

If  only  here  and  there  an  individual  were  found  with  such  an 
organization,  not  much  harm  would  result,  but  when  a  majority 
or  nearly  all  have  it,  the  evil  becomes  of  no  small  magnitude. 

Our  girls  enter  society  too  early  and  mingle  with  its  fashion- 
able gayeties;  late  hours  and  lack  of  suflScient  rest  will  soon  tell 
on  the  nervous  system,  tending  to  make  them  irritable  and  pre- 
maturely old.  Another  fact,  women  marry  too  early,  and  become 
wives  and  mothers  before  they  are  prepared  for  the  burdens  of 
maternity.  They  are  scarcely  out  of  school  before  they  take  upon 
themselves  duties  for  which  they  have  neither  the  physical 
strength  nor  the  mental  training.  Their  lives  become  secluded 
and  chained  down  with  families^  and  all  the  cares  and  drudgery  of 
housekeeping,  with  little  out-door  recreation^  and  their  health 
and  spirits  soon  sink  beneath  the  load.  Mind  and  body  each 
having  a  reflex  influence  on  the  other.  From  the  proverbial  in- 
eflQciency  of  servants,  many  wives  become  little  else  than  domes- 
tic drudges. 

Many  men  are  so  absorbed  in  business  affairs  that  they  have 
no  time  to  relieve  their  wives  of  domestic  cares,  and  fail  to  give 
them  encouragement  and  friendly  advice  thereon.  The  children 
must  be  kept  out  of  the  way,  so  as  not  to  disturb  papa,  or  if 
admitted  to  his  presence  are  reminded  to  behave  like  "  grown 
people."  Papa  is  too  tired  to  take  them  to  ride,  too  tired  to 
enjoy  the  garden,  too  tired  to  hear  his  wife  read  her  new  book  or 
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play  her  last  piece  of  music,  too  tired,  in  short,  for  anything  but 
absolute  unsocial  repose  of  mind  and  body.  Back  he  goea  in  the 
morning  to  his  work,  and  ten  minutes  before  the  train  stofMs  you 
will  see  him  on  his  feet,  pressing,  crowding,  eager  to  be  the  first 
to  rush  into  the  street. 

Men  and  women  go  on  thus  from  year  to  year  and  call  it  living; 
catching  glimipses  of  the  beyond,  in  their  summer  vacations,  when 
they  endeavor  to  crowd  into  a  few  weeks,  the  recreation  that 
should  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  year. 

Will  not  the  children  remember  the  parents  more  fondly  from 
some  mutual  pleasure,  some  holiday  excursion,  some  thoughtful 
care  of  mind  or  soul,  than  from;  the  most  liberal  provision  for 
their  material  wants?  And  even  if  money-getting  is  to  be  the 
end  and  aim  of  life,  it  is  poor  economy  to  overwork  the  muscles 
and  the  brain.  Great  mental  work  and  great  physical  work  are 
entirely  incompatible  at  the  same  time,  for  the  human  system 
has  only  a  given  quantity  of  nerve  force  to  be  expounded,  and  if 
it  is  all  used  up  in  muscular  exercise  there  will  be  none  left  for 
the  brain.  By  the  sudden  increased  requirements  of  the  mus- 
cles, the  brain  is  robbed  of  its  blood  and  nutriment.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  reserve  fund  of  nervous  energy  aTailable  in 
every  system,  for  the  extra  purposes  when  called  for.  This  should 
not  be  all  expended  in  muscle  work  or  in  brain  woorkj.but  in  a 
proper  proportion  of  each. 

When  extra  brain  work  is  called  for,  we  should  not  expect  our 
bodies  to  take  the  largest  amount  of  exertion  they  are  capable 
of;  only  sufficient  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  in  active  health. 
It  will  not  take  long  afterward  to  bring  the  musclee  up  to  their 
usual  standard. 

It  is  of  no  small  inuportance  to  those  who  are  }u«t  beginning 
to  train  for  life's  struggle,  to  consider  what  they  have  to  loose. 
and  what  to  gain  in  the  exercise  of  intellectual  activity.  The 
predominant  tendency  of  to-day  is  in  making  eduoation  too  prac- 
tical, on  a  utilitarian  basis,  as  if  doing  were  higher  than  being. 
Nothing  is  more  removed  from  the  truth.  Education  should  be 
such  as  to  develop  the  best  possibilities  and  the  nKMSt  refined  and 
extended  achievements  in  noblest  culture  on  the  spiritnal  side  of 
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life.  Train  the  intellect  in  your  schools  and  universities  as  you 
will,  it  is  the  character  that  makes  the  man  or  woman,  and  that 
is  formed  at  home  and  mainly  by  the  mother;  the  home  makes  the 
man  or  woman,  the  men  and  women  make  a  nation  great  and 
keep  her  honor  sacred. 

If  we  wish  strong  bodies  we  are  well  aware  that  exercise  is  the 
way  to  attain  strength.  We  develop  our  intellects  by  thinking. 
If  we  would  develop  character  how  shall  we  do  it? 

The  law  which  regulates  souls,  ordains  that  every  one  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  great  chord  and  that  any  one  small  note 
shall  not  vibrate  by  itself.  Although  this  is  the  rule  in  every 
human  life,  the  truth  of  it  is  not  discovered  until  one  has  sought 
for  knowledge  in  one's  interior  faculties.  Browning  declared 
toward  the  close  of  his  life  that  the  only  thing  he  found  worth 
studying,  was  the  development  of  the  human  soul.  Let  us  strive 
in  our  time  and  life  to  learn  the  lesson  which  shall  fit  us  also  for 
the  higher  life. 

A  beautiful  statue  is  concealed  in  every  block  of  marble, 
which  may  be  discovered  by  the  skill  of  the  sculptor.  May  we 
not  entertain  the  thought  that  an  angel  reposes  in  the  rudest 
form,  which  some  skilled  moral  artist  may  awaken. 

It  is  true  that^  after  long  forbearance,  earnest  effort,  and  pa- 
tient waiting,  we  may  not  develop  the  angel  when  we  waited  and 
watched  for  its  advent,  but  the  effort  must  serve  to  mould  our 
own  natures  into  the  likeness  of  the  grand  ideal  that  stands  re- 
vealed in  the  temple  of  the  soul.  When  the  veil  that  obscures 
the  moral  vision  is  removed,  and  we  stand  at  last  in  the  clear 
light  of  the  great  hereafter,  all  will  be  well  if  we  shall  have 
fashioned  the  angel  within ! 

FRCEBEL'S  PHILOSOPHY   OF  EDUCATION 

Mrs  Ellejn  M.  Mitchell 

Can  I  introduce  my  suibject  better  than  with  Froebel's  own 
words?  "  I  would  educate  human  beings,"  he  says,  "  who  stand 
w^ith  their  feet  rooted  in  God's  earth,  in  nature,  their  heads  reach- 
ing into  heaven,  their  ^hearts  uniting  both  earth  and  heaven." 
A  vigorou»  body,  a  well-developed  mind,  a  disciplined  will,  a 
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spiritual .  nature  responsive  to  beauty  and  goodness — these  are 
the  elements  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood.  Froebel  believed 
that  God  had  created  them  in  harmony,  that  they  should  be 
trained  as  a  unity,  that  to  cultivate  the  mind  at  the  expense  of 
the  body  or  of  the  heart  was  to  thwart  the  divine  process  of 
natural  development.  He  regarded  unity  as  the  most  important 
law  in  education.  The  idea  for  which  correlation  stands  to-day 
was  to  him  the  vital  principle  of  human  development.  He  sought 
to  correlate  physical,  intellectual  and  ^spiritual  training;  the  indi- 
\iduaJ  and  the  race;  nature  and  man  and  God.  ''The  kinder- 
garten is  still  the  most  perfect  educational  type  of  correlation," 
says  Mr  James  L.  Hughes,  in  a  recent  work  on  "  Froebel's  Edu- 
cational laws."  "  In  a  good  kindergarten  there  is  a  clearly  de- 
fined central  purpose  in  the  work  of  every  day  to  which  every 
song,  story,  occupation  and  game  is  related." 

I  wish,  at  this  point  in  my  essay,  to  acknowledge  my  indebt- 
edness to  Mr  Hughes  for  its  very  substance.  I  have  read  many 
books  on  Fra^bePs  system,  but  never  one  that  so  clearly  shoTved 
his  relation  to  recent  educational  theories. 

It  was  Froebel  who  laid  the  foundation  for  mothers'  clubs  and 
congresses  and  modern  child-study.  It  was  he  who,  as  Mr 
Hughes  says,  made  the  greatest  step  toward  the  full  recognition 
of  woman's  individuality  and  responsibility  since  the  time  of 
Christ. 

Frcebel  believed  with  Schiller  that  "  Deep  meaning  oft  lies  hid 
in  childish  play."  Plato  and  Locke  and  Richter  and  others  had 
seen  the  educational  value  of  play,  but  Froebel  first  utilized  it 
without  robbing  it  of  spontaneity,  regarding  it  as  the  highest 
means  of  self-expression  and  self -revelation. 

Froebel  relies  wholly  on  the  self-activity  of  the  child.  "  Learn 
to  do  by  doing."  We  all  possess  an  innate  power  to  guide  our 
own  energies;  to  use  it  is  to  increase  it,  to  substitute  for  it  au- 
thority is  to  stifle  rather  than  encourage  self-direction  and  self- 
control.  "  It  is  not  possible  to  give  all  children  great  intellectual 
power,"  says  Mr  Hughes,  "  but  it  is  possible  for  the  school  to 
•make  each  child  as  it  grows  to  maturity  conscious  of  its  own 
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highest  power."  This  oonBciousness,  this  self-trust,  is  ennobling. 
To  confound  it  with  vanity  and  self-conceit  is  to  mistake  gold  for 
dross.  To  make  the  most  and  best  of  one's  self  is  to  increafle 
rather  than  lessen  the  opportunities  for  other  selves,  advancing 
instead  of  retarding  the  progress  of  the  race. 

True  education  rests  finally  wpon  the  regeneration  of  the  heart. 
Train  the  child  to  consciousness  of  individual  power,  but  develop 
the  affections  as  well  as  the  intellect,  lest  that  power  make  the 
child  intensely  selfish.  Let  the  child  learn  by  experience  that 
power  used  for  kindly  service  is  the  source  of  purest  joy,  that  it 
is  "  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  that  love  blossoms  into 
renunciation. 

UNIVERSAL  MOTHERHOOD 

Mrs  James  L.  Hughes 

Motherhood  in  its  most  vital  sense  is  something  more  than  an 
added  characteristic  of  women  who  have  borne  children.  It  is 
the  life  essence  of  true  womanhood,  existing  potentially  in 
the  child,  upfolding  with  other  elements  of  character  until 
it  becomes  the  softening  and  ennobling  spirit  of  the  adult  woman. 

It  is  the  presence  of  this  element  in  her  nature  that  gives  the 
distinctive  character  to  woman  as  complimentary  to  the  other 
sex.  A  woman  in  whom  the  spirit  of  motherhood  has  remained 
dormant,  or  only  existing  in  a  childish  form  of  superficial  in- 
terest in  little  children  as  amusing  playthings  is  a  defective  be- 
ing and  tends  toward  degeneracy  in  personal  character,  while 
her  influence  in  society  is  in  the  end  demoralizing  because  it 
emphasizes  present  and  personal  enjoyments  in  distinction  to 
an  appreciation  of  and  a  striving  towards  constantly  rising  ideals 
of  interrelation  and  consecrated  living. 

Motherhood  is  the  nurturing  element  in  the  world.  To  nurture 
life  implies  more  than  immediate  expression  of  power  in  creation. 
It  is  the  brooding  over  possibilities  of  unfolding  with  faith,  with 
hope  for  the  yet  unseen.  It  exercises  loving  patience  and  sym- 
pathetic insight  for  the  imperfect  and  undeveloped  being  of  child- 
hood,  knowing  that  the  time  for  fruit  is  not  yet.    There  is  a 
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noble  army  of  women  to  whom  God  has  not  given  the  present 
and  personal  joy  of  actual  motherhood,  but  who  have  poured 
out  upon  hungry  childish  hearts  the  sweet  blessing  of  a  spiritual 
mothering  in  a  spirit  of  consecration  that  is  truly  divine.  They 
have  carried  God's  little  ones  in  the  arms  of  a  loving  spirit. 
They  have  watched  with  jealous  care  the  unfolding  of  soul  life, 
nourishing  and  sustaining  it  with  comprehending  sympathy,  and 
with  love  unfeigned  have  warmed  the  hearts  chilled  through  in- 
difference or  neglect.  They  have  not  ceased  to  shelter,  shield 
and  guide  with  tender  hand  the  erring  ones  or  orphaned  in  spirit 
until  they  may  find  ways  of  right  effort  and  true  seeing.  This 
not  because  of  any  selfish  interest  in  one's  own  flesh  and  blood, 
but  because  they  were  in  love,  with  the  Christ  spirit  and  longed 
to  become  one  with  Him  in  service.  Such  women  count  their 
children  by  scores  and  many  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 
Truly  such  women  are  God's  mothers. 

Mothers  of  the  flesh,  ignorant  of  their  high  calling,  often  love 
and  cherish  the  bodies  of  their  children,  but  are  indifFerent  to  the 
fact  that  these  children  have  souls  and  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
needs  of  a  soul  as  though  living  in  the  darkest  depths  of  heathen 
lands.  Through  indifference  and  ignorance  mothers  starve  the 
souls  of  their  children  and  wrap  them  in  a  crust  of  worldiness 
which  is  harder  to  break  than  bands  of  steel  would  be  to  the 
flesh.  Decking  their  children's  bodies  in  selfish  pride  seems  to 
their  narrow  love  the  essence  of  motherliness,  and  the  ideas  of 
beauty  and  i)nrity  which  take  possession  of  their  children's  minds 
and  become  the  inward  compelling  force  of  their  lives  do  not  rise 
above  the  material  form  of  outward  adornment  and  cleanliness. 
Ne(*d  we  wonder  at  the  materialistic  tendency  of  our  day,  while 
so  many  mothers  are  thoughtless  and  ignorant  of  their  highest 
privileges. 

The  world  smiles  at  the  "old  maid"  as  though  being  unmar- 
ried was  to  miss  a  woman's  crowning  glory.  It  would  show 
^reat(»r  insight  if  the  smiling  worlding  would  consider  the  doubt- 
ful compliment  jiaid  to  any  woman,  of  being  chosen  by  manv  a 
man  as  his  life  comi)anion  and  the  mother  of  his  children.     The 
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•contrast  between  the  lives  of  these  same  old  maids,  and  that  of 
many  women  who  have  escaped  the  odium  of  maidenhood,  but 
through  ignorance  and  lack  of  high  ideals  of  marriage  and  ma- 
ternity have  made  sad  shipwreck  of  life  and  happiness,  certainly 
•does  not  throw  the  shadow  very  darkly  on  the  life  of  the  former. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  edu<?ation  of  both  sexes  so  totally  in- 
adequate when  we  consider  its  relative  importance  in  the  life  and 
character,  than  that  of  instruction  in  the  matter  of  ideals  and 
duties  of  family  relations.  We  need  to  make  ideal  parenthood 
a  study  and  train  our  girls  and  boys  so  they  may  see  the  deep 
significance  of  life  as  a  personal  possession,  and  as  a  possible 
transmisison,  in  both  its  physical  and  spiritual  character. 
We  can  hope  to  build  up  society  only  through  a  right  emphaBis 
of  purer  ideals  of  marriage  and  parenthood,  and  through  a 
purified  and  more  deeply  spiritual  home  atmosphere  build  a  puri- 
fied nation. 

"  The  child  is  the  hope  of  the  race."  **  The  child  is  the  basis 
of  the  family  life."  The  individual  who  has  no  care  for  the  un- 
folding of  child-nature  can  have  no  vital  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  any  social  institution  in  its  perpetuity. 

Not  only  do  we  need  to  consider  motherhood  universal  in  the 
sense  of  a  characteristic  of  perfect  womanhood,  but  also  in  the 
sense  of  being  universally  inclusive.  Some  day  we  shall  feel 
that  God  gives  us  special  homes  and  families  not  for  selfish  com- 
fort and  exclusiveness,  but  as  centers  for  living  influence  and 
helps  to  universal  revelation  of  the  Christ  spirit.  Society  will 
then  be  no  longer  the  hollow  form  of  a  life  which  is  not,  but  will 
T>ecome  vital  through  a  common  ideal  of  mutual  dependence  and 
cooperation.  The  outcome  of  a  clearer  social  insight  will  be  not 
a  sacrifice  of  the  home  life,  but  more  abundant  life  in  the  added 
ideal  of  the  larger  home  and  more  universal  brotherhood.  In- 
stead of  drawing  magic  circles  about  our  "  very  own  "  little  ones 
to  shut  out  evil  influences,  we  shall  come  to  feel  that  through 
these  same  little  ones  and  their  social  tendencies  our  own  range 
of  usefulness  has  extended  by  the  lengths  of  the  little  arm  which 
Teaches  further  than  ours  into  the  universal  life.     Holding  to 
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our  hand  he  reaches  out  to  other  little  lives  and  brings  then» 
within  the  circle  of  another  home  influence.    It  may  be  easier 
to  bring  others  to  our  homes  than  to  be  willing  that  other  homes* 
should  have  attractions  for  our  own.     If  we  believe  in  the  uni- 
versal life  we  must  school  our  hearts  to  let  our  children  share 
the  life  of  others,   knowing  that   universal  living  alone   cai> 
strengthen  universal  sympathy.      We  must  keep  the  spirit  atmos- 
phere clear  and  loving  between  ourselves  and  our  children,  and 
then  we  need  have  no  fear  of  losing  our  influence  because  they 
enter  into  the  larger  life  and  recognize  a  larger  home  and  family. 
If  we  train  the  child  to  ignore  the  social  bond,  we  are  fighting^ 
against  his  divinely  ordered  destiny,  and  the  result  will  be  ar- 
rested social  development. 

The  unfolding  life  in  the  unconscious  tendency  of  childhood 
to  social  intercourse  shadows  the  ideal  life  of  matured  insight 
and  power  which,  in  its  fullness,  reveals  the  Christ  spirit  of  in- 
dividual life  consecrated  to  the  good  of  universal  life. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  MOTHERS'  CLUBS 

Anna  M.  Flanagan 

The  necessity  of  mothers'  clubs  is  a  broad  subject  and  one  that 
requires  far  more  preparation  than  my  spare  moments  have 
granted.  But  I  feel  honored  in  being  allowed  the  privilege  of 
expressing  some  of  my  sentiments  to  the  congress.  I  ask  your 
indulgence  and  appeal  to  all  mothers  to  join  in  the  progress  of  the 
mothers'  clubs.  Working  hand  in  hand;  getting  broader  and 
sweeter  glimpses  of  the  glory  of  the  way  by  seeing  through  others' 
•eyes  and  from  others'  points  of  view;  to  find  one's  own  work 
more  blessed  because  Others  rejoice  to  help.  Each  mother  mast 
do  her  part,  rich  and  poor  alike,  for  this  movement  calls  for  all 
mot/hens  to  unite  in  an  earnest  consideration  of  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  For  it  is  the  mother  who  leads  and  guides  the  coming 
race  upward  in  its  evolution  toward  God.  Napoleon  truly  said 
that  the  character  of  a  race  was  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  mother.  It  lies  with  her  whether  her  future  life  is  to  be 
borne  a  heavy  burden  or  a  gift  God  has  sent  for  his  honor  and 
clory. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  indulgent  kind,  who,  poor  soul 
means  well,  hut  has  not  the  strength  of  character,  and  who  in- 
dulges every  whim  and  caprice.  She  is  even  ready  to  defend  in 
favor  of  her  child,  without  an  investigation.  Poor  child,  the 
spirit  of  self-conceit  and  self-aggrandizement  is  in  him  to  such 
a  degree,  fostered,  that,  as  he  grows  older,  he  will  consider  his 
own  judgment  of  things  so  much  wiser  and*  better  than  others 
that  he  will  become  an  offense.  Whose  fault  is  this?  The 
mother's. 

Froebel  says:  "  Seek  to  shape  outwardly  whatever  moves  the 
heart  of  the  child,  because  even  the  child's  love  can  decay^  if  not 
nourished  carefully." 

We  need  more  earnest  mothers,  mothers  who  are  awakened  to 
the  sacrednessr  of  their  trusts,  and  recognize  that  motherhood  is 
a  science. 

How  can  mothers  begin  this  difficult  task  of  raising  children 
without  giving  a  thoiught  to  the  principles,  physical,  moral  or 
intellectual. 

Mother's  clubs  have  been  organized  to  study  child  nature,  its 
wants,  its  yearnings,  its  tendencies  and  activities. 

Her  work  is  preeminently  great,  in  that  it  is  concerned  in  the 
beginning  of  things,  in  that  she  lays  a  foundation  upon  which 
the  whole  rests. 

It  is  her  duty  to  protect,  to  direct  the  child's  individuality,  re- 
membering that  the  little  child  has  a  body,  mind  and  soul,  none 
of  which  can  be  safely  neglected. 

His  body  must  be  cared  for,  his  mind  must  be  educated,  and  his 
moral  character  must  be  trained  Surely  it  is  a  responsibility  too 
great  to  be  undertaken  without  care  and  study.  Yet  how  many 
mothers  scarcely  give  it  a  thought,  being  perfectly  satisfied  if 
their  children  have  enough  to  eat  and  wear. 

There  are  many  types  of  motherhood ;  the  fashionable  mother 
who  is  a  slave  to  society,  whose  demands  must  be  obeyed  irre- 
spective of  the  yearning  cry  of  love  from  the  little  ones,  and  con- 
sequently the  care  of  her  offspring  is  left  to  a  nurse,  whose  inter- 
est in  her  charge  is  governed  by  dollars  and  cents,  who  resorts  to 
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bribery  and  deception  to  manage  him,  teaches  the  child  to  be  an 
truthful  and  domineering.  la  it  not  monstrous  that  the  fate  of  i 
new  generation  should  be  left  without  its  just  rights? 

The  severe  mother  is  another  type— oftentimes  disturbing  thi 
peace  of  the  little  ones  b;  sharp  words  which  hurt  the  littli 
ones;  blighting,  as  it  were,  the  flower  of  affection  by  cold  frosti 
Unfortunately  this  type  is  not  rare. 

For  inspiration  and  growth  we  turn  to  Froel>el'8  "  Mothe 
play,"  its  aim  is  to  lift  the  hidden  impulse  of  the  mother  into  tb 
light  of  conBciouaness,  and  to  recognize,  in  the  period  of  earlies 
childhood,  the  germ  of  later  life. 

Miss  Blow  says  the  "  Mother  play  "  book  sbonld  be  the  guid 
of  every  mother.  It  should  t>e  the  favorite  picture  and  song 
book  of  every  nursery. 

It  should  be  the  beacon  light  by  which  each  kindergartner  di 
rects  her  course.  It  should  be  the  beating  heart  of  every  kinder 
gartner.  It  should  be  the  center  around  which  revolves  all  thi 
concentric  circles  of  kindergarten  activities. 

Mothers'  meetinfrs,  though  in  their  infancy,  have  become  ai 
important  factor  in  the  kindergarten  work  in  the  public  achooli 
of  Syracuse.  The  help  derived  from  the  meetings  is  of  pricelesf 
value  to  mother  and  kindergartner,  and  I  view  the  meeting) 
with  pleasure,  and  thank  the  mothere  for  tlieir  cooperation  ii 
aiding  the  kindergartners. 

For  the  future,  I  again  appeal  to  all  mothers,  to  infuse  fresl 
courage,  eniTgy  and  vigor  into  this  beautiful  work,  and  I  hop< 
that  at  the  close  of  this  congress  each  one  will  feel  that  she  hai 
earned  the  beautiful  benediction  of  the  Divine  Master,  "  Wei 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

THE  NECKSSITY  OF  MOTHERS'  CLUBS 

Cornelia  C.  James 

The  few  words  that  I  have  to  say  are  addressed  to  the  motbrn 

who  aie  receptive — who  are  willing  to  be  taught,  as  I  have  been 

at  the  feet  of  little  cUililivn.     Wliiilever  success  I  have  attainec 

in  the  (leveloiniient  of  the  cliaraitcrs  of  my  own  children  is  dm 
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to  the  fact  that  I  respected  their  individuality,  that  I  allowt^d 
them  to  lead  me,  at  the  same  time  that  I  guided  them.  A  mother, 
in  order  to  be  a  suitable  and  trustworthy  guardian  of  young 
souls,  muS't  first  develop  and  cultivate  herself.  Self-culture  and 
child-nurture  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Until  you  realize  that  noth- 
ing in  all  this  world  is  so  important  as  the  right  training  of  young 
children,  you  will  not  do  your  whole  dnty.  This  involves  the 
training  and  care  before  birth,  as  well  as  after.  The  kinder- 
garten has  taught  women  as  much  practical  Christianity  as  the 
church.  The  careful  study  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
mother-play  gives  one  a  reliable  outline  for  the  highest  Christian 
lifving.  Froebel  said:  "My  system  of  education  is  founded  on 
religion,  and  is  intended  to  lead  to  religion."  He  ex- 
pected that  all  mothers  should  be  perfectly  familiar  with 
its  lessons.  In  all  his  writings  he  addresses  the  mother, 
but  it  was  the  kindergartner  who  brought  to  her  the  rich 
legacy.  Study  the  "  Mother-play  "  reverently,  and  you  will  find 
the  hidden  treasures  in  it.  Find  ouit  what  a  real  kindergarten  is, 
and  demand  it  for  your  children.  Study  the  gifts  and  you  will 
find  that  they  are  not  mere  playthings  given  to  the  child  to  while 
away  a  few  happy  hours,  but  were  selected  after  long  years  of 
painstaking  labor,  as  concrete  objects,  wherewith  to  open  to  the 
child's  mind  the  glory  of  the  universe  and  all  the  wonderful  laws 
which  control  it.  Put  yourself  in  sympathy  and  understanding 
with  the  kindergartner — supplement  and  help  her  work,  neglect 
the  whole  world,  if  need  be,  rather  than  the  true  welfare  of  your 
child.  Art  clubs,  the  study  of  music^  and  the  lives  of  musical 
composers.  Browning  and  Shakespeare  classes,  literary  societies 
of  every  name  and  nature,  cooking  schools,  charity  institutions, 
church  clubs  and  guilds,  and  aid  societies,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
whist  clubs,  all  receive  their  due  attention.  Women  sigh  and 
lament  over  such  a  busy  life,  so  many  demands  upon  time  and 
strength,  and  nerves  and  purse,  so  little  time  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion, but  they  continue,  in  some  way,  to  give  all  that  is  required 
by  these  various  interests,  in  addition  to  the  claims  of  home  and 
family.    But,  over  and  over  again,  I  have  women  say  to  me,  in 
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reference  to  the  sutojeot  of  a  more  enlightened  and  higher  order 
of  motherhood,  "  Yes,  I  can  see  the  truth  of  all  you  say,  but, 
really,  I  have  no  time  to  attend  to  it."  There  can  be  no  education 
too  high,  or  broad,  or  comprehensive,  for  any  woman  who  is 
capable  of  it,  but  let  an  integral  part  of  it  be  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  all  that  pertains  to  the  best  interests,  the  welfare,  phy »i- 
cal,  mental,  and  spiritual,  of  little  children. 

Patience,  sympathy,  carefulness,  tenderness,  self-sacrifice,  in- 
telligence— all  these  are  needed  to  make  the  ideal  mother.  It  is 
not  an  easy  thing,  neither  is  it  easy  to  be  any  other  high,  and 
holy,  and  great  thing,  or  to  accomplish  any  noble  or  worthy  pur- 
pose, but,*in  being  and  doing  these  things,  we  are  building  our 
own  eternal  characters. 

AS  THE  TWIG  IS  BENT;   OR,  POSTURAL  DEFECTS 

Etta  Lansing  Wbntz 

"  To  cure  was  the  voice  of  yesterday,  to  prevent  the  divine  wh!8];>er  of 
to-day." 

The  influence  of  habitual  posture  on  the  symmetry  and  health 
of  the  body  is  but  slightly  understood  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  only  for  the  last  few  years  that  the  most 
rational  of  the  medical  profession  have  insisted  on  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter,  and  yet,  every  parent  and  teacher  should 
know  what  serious  results  may  follow  incorrect  positions  habit- 
ually taken  in  walking,  standing,  sitting  and  lying  down.  They 
should  understand  the  danger  signals  if  they  would  stand  be< 
tween  the  child  and  possible  invalidism.  A  strong,  well-formed 
spine  is  a  grand  inheritance,  and  no  pains  should  be  spare<l  to 
promote  the  correct  growth  and  carriage  of  the  spinal  column. 
Backbone  is  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  predicting  success  in 
any  sense  we  please  to  take  it. 

All  postures  are  injurious  that  limit  chest  expansion,  curve 
the  spine  abnormally  in  any  direction,  change  the  shape,  size  or 
location  of  the  contents  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body,  or  the 
shape  of  the  cavities  themselves,  impede  the  blood  current,  or 
keep  any  part  of  the  blood  on  a  strain. 
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There  are  many  things  causing  asymmetry,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned:  heredity,  environment,  dress,  careless  positions, 
occupations  and  recreations. 

Heredity:  A  congenital  defect  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter 
to  treat,  but  an  application  of  well-directed  exercise,  courage- 
ously and  perseveringly  carried  out,  often  overcomes  an  hered- 
itary weakness.  It  certainly  would  be  a  great  joy  to  a  parent, 
who  has  discovered  a  lack  of  physical  integrity  in  her  little  one, 
to  be  able  to  bring  the  flaccid  muscles  or  delicate  organs  into  a 
perfectly  normal  condition.  The  writer  can  personally  testify 
to  the  possibility  of  success. 

Environment:  Fortunately,  our  environment  is  more  or  less 
subject  to  change.  The  poorly  nourished  bodies  may  be  duly 
nourished;  the  overworked,  rationally  worked.  These  changes 
should  be  brought  about  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  It  is 
not  the  quantity  of  food,  necessarily,  that  makes  good  blood, 
bone,  muscle,  nerve,  etc.,  but  the  kind;  and  the  power  to  assimi- 
late. Why  is  there  so  much  vicious  feeding?  It  is  not  the  poor 
man  and  woman  alone  who  are  overworked,  bat  their  rich  brother 
and  sister  as  well.  Some  one  has  said,  "  Many  of  us  are  miser- 
able, overdriven  hacks,  and  some  of  us  rather  pride  ourselves 
upon  it."  There  is  hardly  a  business  man  who  does  not  show 
in  his  person  the  fact  of  overdrawn  nervous  force;  scarcely  a 
society  woman  who  is  not  rushed  and  out  of  breath.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  offspring  of  such  men  and  women  are  weaklings, 
that  the  twig  is  quickly  bent  in  wrong  directions? 

School  furniture  has  often  been  the  cause  of  postural  defects. 
The  desk  and  chair  should  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  child's 
size.  Parents  ought  to  insist  upon  this.  The  seat  should  be 
deep  enough  to  support  the  thigh  and  low  enough  for  the  child 
to  put  the  entire  foot  upon  the  floor.  The  desk  should  not  force 
the  shoulders  up  when  the  forearms  are  placed  upon  it  or  be 
so  low  as  to  cause  a  stoop.  As  grades  cannot  be  arranged  with 
regard  to  physical  proportions,  and  as  a  child  constantly  changes 
in  size,  the  adjustable  furniture  seems  to  solve  the  problem. 
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The  cbange  from  the  slant  to  the  vertical  in  writing  has  been 
a  great  blesBiog.  The  poeition  required  by  the  former  causes 
one  shoulder  to  be  moved  up  higher  than  the  other,  the  spine 
rotated  and  the  eyea  nnequally  distant  from  the  paper.  This,  pby- 
ticians  tell  us,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  injure  vision. 

We  all  need  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  air.  One  cannot  help 
being  listless  and  drooping  when  partly  stupefied  by  poisonous 
exhalations.  Of  course  the  resulting  positions  will  be  bad.  lu 
every  schoolroom  the  windows  should  be  opened  at  least  once 
during  each  session,  and  the  children  allowed  to  go  through 
some  vigorous  gymnastic  movements,  including  body-bailding 
drills  and  marches.  The  movements  will  keep  them  from  taking 
cold,  will  more  quickly  cbange  the  air,  will  work  off  the  fatigue 
matter  that  has  been  making  tbem  restlessly  move  about  as 
nature  tried  to  suggest  the  need.  If  you  wish  healthy,  happy, 
orderly  children,  do  not  n^lect  this  part  of  your  daily  pro- 
gram. 

Dress:  Never  allow  a  child  to  wear  outgrown  clothing,  even 
if  the  garment  would  last  a  year  longer.  This  mistaken  idea  of 
economy  has  been  the  cause  of  some  serious  defects.  A  dress 
or  jacket  too  narrow  for  the  developing  chest  makes  the  child 
contract  and  lower  this  pari:.  Thus  a  habit  is  formed  leading 
to  a  postural  defect,  and  eventually  to  pulmonary  disease,  as  the 
pectoral  muscles  weaken,  the  lungs  are  cramped  and  the  breath 
ing  superficial.  Shoes  too  short  or  narrow  not  only  injure  th< 
beautiful  shape  of  the  foot,  but  throw  the  child  out  of  poise  as  h( 
endeavors  to  find  some  comfortable  position.  Sleeves  or  pajiti 
too  short  make  the  wearer  self-conscious.  This  leads  to  awkward 
ness,  which  is  a  waste  of  force,  a  lack  of  balance. 

Dr  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek  sanitarium,  MichigaD,  baj 
written  a  moat  valuable  brochure  in  the  interests  of  reform— 
"The  influence  of  dress  in  producing  the  physical  decadence  o 
American  women."  This  is  sent  free  on  application,  and  m 
woman  should  be  without  it. 

Careless  positions:  Sitting  with  chest  dropped  and  shoulder 
forward;  hips  forward  and  away  from  the  back  of  the  chaii 
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standing  habitually  on  one  foot,  throwing  the  hip  out  on  that 
side,  and  dropping  the  shoulder  toward  it.  This  is  a  very  com- 
mon fault  both  in  children  and  grown  people.  It  is  frequently 
produced  by  carrying  a  child  always  on  the  same  arm  or  by  car- 
rying a  pile  of  school  books  in  a  similar  manner.  Other  care- 
less positions  are  standing  with  head  forward,  shoulders  forward 
or  hips  forward.  Dr  Eliza  Mosher  says  that  the  latter  position 
leads  to  certain  pelvic  troubles,  and  correcting  this  fault  in 
little  girls  may  save  much  suffering  later  in  life.  If  one  would 
test  herself  with  regard  to  correct  standing,  she  should  place 
her  back  against  an  upright  wall,  being  sure  to  touch  it  with 
heels,  hips,  shoulders  and  head.  Bend  the  head  back  until  the 
top  touches  the  wall,  meantime  the  shoulders  have  come  for- 
ward to  give  the  head  room — the  hips  must  not  have  moved — 
now  raise  the  head  to  an  upright  position,  not  moving  the  shoul- 
ders back  again.  Your  ears,  shoulders,  hips  and  ankles  should 
be  in  a  line. 

Occupations:  There  is  no  occupation  that  uses  muscles  equally. 
They  should  not  only  be  properly  developed,  but  used  equally. 
We  maintain  our  upright  position  by  means  of  skeletal  muscles 
and  gravic  force.  If  we  are  using  certain  muscles  more  than 
others  in  our  daily  avocations,  there  will  soon  be  a  lack  of  true 
balance,  for  the  strong  ones  will  pull  the  body  in  their  direction. 
So  we  should  watch  ourselves  and  the  children,  and  do  gymnas- 
tics that  will  bring  up  the  weak  parts.  The  more  our  work  is 
one-sided,  the  more  we  need  properly  arranged  gymnastics  to 
fit  our  case  if  we  would  maintain  a  healthy  condition  and  cor- 
rect outline.  One  would  scarcely  suggest  deformity,  and  yet 
it  is  hard  to  say  where  asymmetry  ends  and  deformity  begins. 
The  right  gymnastics  will  often  rest  us  more  than  positive  in- 
action. 

Recreations:  These  are  usually  one-sided  in  development. 
Croquet  and  tennis  are  examples.  Horse-back  riding  (as  ladies 
sit  in  riding)  can  be  very  injurious  to  horse  and  rider.  Bowing 
does  not  develop  one  perfectly,  and  there  is  need  of  add^d  work. 
Cycling  is  not  the  perfection  of  exercise  if  one's  wheel  is  not 
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adjusted  to  his  proportions;  if  the  saddle  is  not  right  (and  there 
is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  objection  to  some  saddles);  if 
the  chest  is  dropped;  the  shoulders  stooped;  or  if  one  is  intem- 
perate in  distance  or  speed. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to  any  of  these  games 
or  recreations.  We  only  suggest  care  with  regard  to  positions 
in  play  as  well  as  in  work,  and  the  necessity  of  gymnastics  in 
the  direction  of  muscles  not  used  if  one  would  remain  normal 
and  beautifully  formed. 

In  closing,  let  us  remember  that  untrained  muscles,  a  lack  of 
all-round  physical  development,  means  a  corresponding  lack  of 
brain  development. 

James  L.  Hughes  says:  "The  essential  thing  to  remember  is 
that,  if  even  the  little  finger  is  not  trained  so  that  its  activity 
in  all  directions  becomes  as  energetic,  as  varied,  as  definite  and 
as  graceful  as  it  should  have  been,  there  is  a  corresponding  lack 
of  development  in  the  brain." 
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